NEW  HEBRIDES. 

Letter  of  Rev.  John  G.  Paton.  D.  D„ 

ASKING  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  ACTION  TO  RESTRICT  SALES  OF 


INTOXICANTS,  AMMUNITION,  FIRE-ARMS,  ETC. 

To  the  Natives  of  the  New  Hebrides, 

WITH  STATEMENT  BY  PA  N  ~PR  ES  BYT  ER I A  N  COMMITTEE. 


Tlie  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  appointed  by  the  Council  of  the  Alliance  of  the  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Churches,  held 
in  Toronto  in  September  last,  with  reference  to  the  question  of  international  co-operation  in  suppressing  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors 
and  fire-arms  in  the  New  Hebrides,  has  received  the  following  appeal  from  Rev  John  G.  Paton,  D.  D.,  a  missionary  in  the  New  Heb¬ 
rides.  I)r  Paton  bears  a_  special  Commission  of  the  Federal  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches  of  Australia  and  Tasmania, 
appointed  July  21st,  1892,  “to  visit  America  in  the  interests  of  the  New  Hebrides  and  especially  to  appeal  to  the  American  Government 
and  the  General  Presbyterian  Council  for  their  assistance  in  having  the  restrictions  relative  to  the  sale  of  fire-arms  and  intoxicating 
liquors  in  the  New  Hebrides  made  equally  applicable  to  all  nationalities.”  This  appeal  has  been  considered  by  the  Committee 
appointed  at  Toronto  and  approved,  and  it  is  herewith  officially  presented  to  the  public  as  the  plea,  not  only  of  a  single  man,  but  of  a 
great  body  of  Christian  people,  many  of  whom  have  borne  peculiar  sacrifice  in  the  work  of  civilizing  and  Christianizing  various  groups 
of  islands,  where  within  the  memory  of  men  now  living,  superstition,  cannibalism  and  every  form  of  cruelty  bore  undisputed  sway. 

The  fact  that  the  labors  and  sufferings  of  the  missionaries  for  more  than  half  a  century,  as  well  as  the  generous  gifts  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  Christians  of  various  denominations,  should  be  threatened  and  brought  to  nought,  in  the  interest  of  an  unscrupulous  and 
reckless  and  cruel  traffic,  is  an  issue  so  appalling  that  it  seems  impossible  that  Christian  America  can  contemplate  the  question  with 
indifference  or  apathy. 

The  appeal  of  Dr.  Paton  is  followed  by  a  brief  outline  of  the  diplomatic  correspondence  which  has  been  had  between  our  Govern¬ 
ment  and  that  of  Great  Britain  during  the  last  eight  years. 


f  F.  F.  ELLINWOOD,  Chairman  of  Committee. 

Signed: —  -j 

(DARWIN  R.  JAMES,  Secretary. 


SIR:  — 

As  senior  missionary  of  the  New  Hebrides  Mission,  and  Mission  Agent  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches  of  Australia  and 
Tasmania,  I  have,  by  their  commission,  been  in  the  United  States  of  America  for  some  months  pleading  the  cause  of  our  Mission  (and 
of  all  foreign  missions.)  Our  Mission  was  begun  nearly  forty  years  ago  among  rude  cannibals  who  had  no  written  language.  Six 
white  missionaries  and  many  native  Christians  and  teachers  were  murdered  in  the  early  years  of  the  Mission,  and  my  own  life  was  also 
often  attempted.  Bnt,  chiefly  within  the  last  twenty-five  years,  God  has  given  us  fourteen  thousand  converts  to  Christianity,  and  a 
blessed  work  is  still  extending.  There  are  many  thousands  not  yet  Christianized  who  are  friendly  and  advancing  in  civilization,  but 
beyond  these  there  are  forty  thousand  cannibals  whom  we  have  not  reached.  We  have  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  schools  well  organ¬ 
ized,  and  all  taught  by  teachers  whom  we  have  educated  from  cannibalism.  The  Scriptures  have  been  translated  into  fifteen  languages 
spoken  by  them,  and  by  the  civilizing  power  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ  on  twenty  islands,  life  and  property  are  now  rendered  safe, 
and  comparatively  safe  on  the  whole  group.  These  are  truly  marvelous  results. 

But  now,  since  God  by  His  servants  has  rendered  life  and  property  safe,  degraded  traders  from  many  lands  follow  in  the  wake  of 
the  Gospel,,  doing  all  they  can  to  oppose  and  undo  our  Christian  work,  by  forcing  upon  the  islands  in  exchange  for  native  products, 
opium,  rum,  brandy,  whiskey,  fire-arms  and  ammunition. 

In  the  shocking  Kanaka  labor  traffic  or  virtual  slave  trade  now  carried  on  there,  chiefly  under  the  influence  of  intoxicants,  I  have 
a  list  of  some  two  hundred  and  twenty-six  persons  who  have  been  murdered  by  the  traders  in  a  short  period. 

By  our  appeals  in  the  interest  of  humanity,  Great  Britain  prohibited  her  traders  on  the  New  Hebrides  and  all  surrounding  islands, 
from  using  as  trade,  fire-arms,  ammunition  and  intoxicating  drinks,  and  she  pleaded  with  America  and  all  the  nations  interested  to  join 


her  in  (his  prohibition.  Germany  and  France  agreed  to  do  so  if  America  would  join;  but,  alas!  America  refused.  Hence,  Germany 
and  France  withdrew  from  it  till  America  shall  agree.  They  declare  that  otherwise  they  would  hand  the  whole  trade  of  the  groups  over 
to  American  traders,  as  the  heathen  will  only  trade  for  intoxicants,  fire-arms  and  ammunition. 

Hence,  I  am  deputed  to  plead  with  all  Americans,  and  especially  with  the  President,  Secretary  of  State,  Senate  and  Congressmen 
of  the  United  States,  to  unite  with  Britain  in  this  prohibition.  And  why  should  Christian,  generous  America  hesitate  in  this?  The  trade 
is  of  little  value  to  America  or  any  nation,  nor  is  it  likely  to  be  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

America,  in  her  triple  protectorate  with  Great  Britain  and  Germany  over  Samoa,  has  already  agreed  to  the  principle  of  such  pro¬ 
hibitions.  And  the  moment  her  mariners  went  on  shore  lately  to  preserve  order  on  the  overthrow  of  the  Government  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  fire-arms,  etc.  were  prohibited  from  sale  to  the  natives.  Now,  it  would  certainly  be  to  America’s  honor  to  extend  this  prohibi¬ 
tion  to  the  New  Hebrides  and  all  unannexed  islands. 

The  islanders  do  not  need  fire-arms  for  hunting,  as  there  is  no  game  on  the  islands.  They  use  them  only  in  their  internal  wars 
to  shoot  down  each  other,  or  white  traders  and  slavers  who  oppose  them.  It  may  seem  hard  that  when  the  white  traders  are  armed, 
and  shoot  down  and  use  the  islanders  so  cruelly,  they  should  not  have  such  arms  to  defend  themselves;  but  if,  under  the  severest 
oppression  and  provocation,  an  islander  is  tempted  to  shoot  a  white  trader  of  any  civilized  nation,  its  men  of  war  in  revenge  usually 
burn  down  their  villages,  destroy  their  canoes,  fruit  trees  and  plantations,  and  kill  many  of  the  people.  Hence,  in  the  end  the  joint 
influence  of  maddening  drinks  and  fire  arms  always  leads  to  the  destruction  of  the  people. 

To  the  honor  of  America  be  it  said  that,  when  by  some  strange  influence,  Britain  was  lately  led  officially  to  propose  that  if 
America  would  desire  it  in  agreeing  to  the  prohibition,  one  of  the  contracting  powers  might  be  appointed  to  license  certain  parties, 
under  certain  restrictions,  on  the  islands  to  sell  intoxicants  and  fire-arms;  but  the  United  States  at  once  rejected  this  proposal  as  sure  to 
be  abused  and  to  counteract  the  whole  design  of  the  proposed  prohibition.  For  if  such  licensed  houses  cause  such  ruin,  vice  and  crime 
when  under  the  laws  of  civilized  lands,  what  would  they  be  when  they  are  under  no  such  restraints?  If  it  were  published  to  the  world 
that  America  and  Britain  had  united  in  this  prohibition,  all  the  smaller  nations  would  be  sure  to  unite  with  them,  and  America  would 
add  another  crown  of  glory  to  her  name. 

Surely  then,  this  great,  magnificent  America,  which  God  has  so  blessed  and  honored,  will  now,  through  her  wise,  far-seeing 
President  and  other  statesmen,  generously  exercise  her  world-wide  influence  in  leading  all  the  other  nations  interested  to  enter  into  this 
union.  I  shall  feel  ashamed  to  return  to  Australia  and  the  Islands  and  say  to  them  and  the  world,  that  America  has  not  yet  agreed  to 
the  greatly  needed  restriction. 

I  most  earnestly  plead  with  all  in  power  to  save  our  poor,  oppressed  islanders  from  destruction;  and  I  hope  that  what  has  already 
been  done  will  quickly  be  followed  to  completion,  and  that  God’s  blessing  will  more  and  more  rest  on  and  prosper  the  United  States 
in  all  their  interests,  and  always  bind  in  one  the  whole  English-speaking  race  in  every  good  cause. 


ALLEGHENY,  PA.,  APRIL  8th,  1893. 


Yours  faithfully, 

JOHN  G.  PATON. 


The  matter  for  which  the  Rev.  John  G.  Paton,  D.D.  pleads  in  the  accompanying  communication  has  been  before  the  world  for 
the  past  nine  years.  In  1884  Earl  Granville  sent  out  an  identical  note  to  the  various  treaty  powers  asking  their  co-operation  in  sup¬ 
pressing  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors  and  fire-arms  which  was  devastating  the  New  Hebrides  and  other  groups  of  Pacific  Islands. 
As  the  vessels  engaged  in  the  traffic  carried  the  flags  of  various  nations  it  seemed  possible  to  suppress  the  evil  only  by  mutual  consent 
and  joint  action.  Several  of  the  powers  responded  favorably.  Our  own  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  responded  expressing 
a  general  sympathy  with  the  philanthropic  measures  proposed,  but  asked  “for  more  information  as  to  the  scope  and  form  of  proposed 
agreement.”  To  this  letter  of  August  22d,  18S4,  an  answer  was  made  by  Hon.  L.  S.  Sackville  West,  on  the  part  of  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  dated  December  23d,  1S84,  in  which  he  said:  “I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you  herewith  copies  of  a  memoranda  and 
Parliamentary  papers  on  the  subject  of  the  supply  of  arms,  etc.,  etc,”  This  was  acknowledged  December  26th  by  Mr.  Frelinghuysen, 
who  wrote:  “With  reference  to  previous  correspondence  on  the  subject,  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  receipt  of 
copies  of  papers  on  the  subject  of  the  supply  of  arms,  etc.;”  and  he  announced  that  “the  proposed  international  agreement  is  receiving 
the  consideration  of  this  Department.” 

A  letter  dated  April  6th,  1S85,  directed  by  Hon.  L.  S.  Sackville  West  to  Hon.  T.  F.  Bayard,  then  Secretary  of  State,  says :  “I  have 
the  honor  to  inform  you  that  all  the  powers  interested  have  now  given  general  assent  to  the  suggestion  for  an  international  agreement 
for  the  settlement  of  this  question,  with  the  exception  of  the  United  States.  Earl  Granville  has,  therefore,  instructed  me  to  press  for  an 
early  communication  of  the  views  of  the  United  States  Government  on  this  subject  which,  as  stated  in  the  above  mentioned  note  of 
December  24th  last,  was  ‘receiving  the  consideration  of  your  Department.’”  To  this  Mr.  Bayard  replied  under  date  of  April  nth, 
1885  :  “I  have  the  honor  to  receive  your  note  of  the  6th  instant,  in  which  you  refer  to  the  correspondence  heretofore  exchanged  on  the 
subject  of  the  supply  of  arms  and  ammunition  to  the  natives  of  the  Western  Pacific  Islands,  and  inform  me  that  all  the  powers  inter¬ 
ested  have  now  given  a  general  assent  to  the  suggestion  for  an  international  agreement  for  the  settlement  of  this  question,  with  the 
exception  of  the  United  States,  in  view  of  which  Lord  Granville  has  instructed  you  to  press  for  an  early  communication  of  the  veiws  of 
this  Government  in  the  premises. 

“Whilst  recognizing  and  highly  approving  the  moral  force  and  general  propriety  of  the  proposed  regulations,  and  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  conducting  such  traffics  under  proper  and  careful  restrictions,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  does  not  feel  entirely  pre¬ 
pared  to  join  in  the  international  understanding  proposed,  and  will,  therefore,  for  the  present,  restrain  its  action  to  the  employment,  in 
the  direction  outlined  by  the  suggested  arrangement,  of  a  sound  discretion  in  permitting  traffic  between  its  own  citizens  in  the  articles 
referred  to  and  the  natives  of  the  Western  Pacific  Islands.” 

This  seems  to  have  been  construed  into  a  declinature  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  enter  into  any  joint  arrangement  what¬ 
ever,  and  as  hinting  that  the  United  States  would  act,  if  at  all,  on  its  own  individual  responsibility.  A  very  general  sentiment  of  disap- 


pointment  was  felt,  not  only  throughout  Great  Britain  and  the  British  Colonies,  but  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  particularly  by  the 
King  of  the  Belgiums,  who  was  interested  in  the  question  of  suppressing  a  similar  traffic  on  the  Congo  and  the  west  coast  of  Africa. 
When  the  Presbyterian  Council,  held  in  London  in  1888,  sent  a  committee  to  King  Leopold  expressing  its  sympathy  with  his  efforts  on 
the  Congo,  he  expressed  his  surprise  and  gratification  at  seeing  so  many  Americans  in  the  committee,  as  he  had  come  to  feel  that  Amer¬ 
ican  were  in  favor  of  unrestricted  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors  among  the  weaker  nations. 

A  memorandum  in  regard  to  this  general  subject  left  with  the  Secretary  of  State  by  the  British  Minister,  January,  1891,  recites  the 
history  of  correspondence  briefly  as  follows  :  “  A  general  assent  was  given  to  this  proposal  by  all  the  powers  connected,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States,  who  replied  that  they  did  not  feel  entirely  prepared  to  join  in  the  suggestion  and  would  for  the  present  restrain 
their  action  to  the  employment,  in  the  direction  outlined  by  the  arrangement,  of  a  sound  discretion  in  permitting  traffic  in  the  articles 
referred  to  between  its  own  citizens  and  the  natives  of  the  Western  Pacific  Islands. 

“In  consequence  of  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  the  negotiations  in  the  matter  were  suspended  for  a  time;  but  in  the  year 
188S  a  further  proposal  was  made  to  the  Governments  concerned  (United  States  included),  to  the  effect  that  pending  the  conclusion  of 
an  international  agreement  of  a  more  satisfactory  character,  the  great  powers  principally  interested  in  the  Pacific  should  absolutely  pro¬ 
hibit,  under  suitable  penalties,  the  sale  of  these  articles  by  their  own  subjects  or  citizens  to  the  natives  of  all  islands  in  the  Western 
Pacific,  and  should  unite  with  the  H.  M.  G.  in  pressing  on  other  Governments  the  adoption  of  a  similar  course. 

“To  this  proposal  the  United  States  Government  appears  to  have  returned  no  answer;  but  the  principle  involved  having  since 
been  accepted  by  them,  as  well  as  Great  Britian  and  Germany,  in  the  final  act  of  the  Samoa  Conference,  it  may  be  that  under  present 
circumstances  they  would  view  with  favor  and  endeavor  to  extend  to  the  whole  of  the  Western  Pacific  the  restrictions  upon  the  traffic  in 
arms,  ammunition  and  spirits  lately  imposed  in  the  Navigators  Islands,  and  with  this  object  would  agree  to  joint  action  with  the  great 
powers  in  the  manner  originally  proposed  in  1884.” 

In  response  to  the  above  memorandum,  one  was  transmitted  from  our  State  Department  June  25th,  1891,  in  which  the  following 
occurred  :  “Until  a  tangible  scheme  of  international  co-operation  can  be  submitted  for  examination,  as  invited  by  us  in  August,  1S84,  I 
do  not  see  how  we  can  at  present  be  expected  to  go  beyond  Mr.  Frelinghuysen’s  acquiescence  in  the  principle  involved.” 

To  this  Hon.  Michael  H.  Herbert  responded  for  the  British  Government  July  4th,  1892,  accompanying  his  letter  with  a  memoran¬ 
dum  containing  suggested  plans.  To  this  Hon.  John  W.  Foster,  Secretary  of  State,  gave  a  favorable  response,  dated  October  nth, 
1892,  by  and  with  the  assent  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Very  properly  our  Government  in  this  response  took  the  pains  to 
<*uard  the  rights  of  any  American  who  might  be  arrested  for  participating  in  this  trade,  by  insisting  that  he  should  be  tried  only  before 
some  American  tribunal.  In  general  the  plan  proposed  was  approved. 

A  committee  was  appointed  by  the  Pan-Presbyterian  Council  in  Toronto,  in  September  last,  for  the  purpose  of  co-operating  with 
Dr.  Paton  in  the  promotion  of  a  humane  sentiment  on  this  subject  in  the  United  States,  and  if  need  be,  laying  the  subject  before  our 
Government,  pleading  for  co-operation.  The  fact  that  the  attitude  of  our  State  Department  and  of  our  President  was  found  to  be  favor¬ 
able  to  such  co-operation,  as  shown  in  the  response  of  October  Ilth,  1892,  was  looked  upon  as  satisfactory  without  further  action,  but 
no  final  conclusion  of  the  matter  had  been  reached  before  the  close  of  the  last  administration,  and  the  matter,  therefore,  of  co-operation 
by  our  Government  still  remains  an  open  question. 

It  is  a  subject  which  not  only  demands  the  most  enlightened  and  elevated  statesmanship  on  the  part  of  our  Government,  but  the 
deep  and  active  interest  of  all  citizens  who  are  sensitive  to  the  demands  of  humanity  and  the  honor  of  our  Christian  Republic. 


WHAT  IS  A  LIE  ? 

A  Bible-class  was  discussing  the  subject  of 
“Lying,”  and  many  of  the  members  took  a 
dark  view  of  the  case.  They  were  ready  to 
say  that  the  world,  including  the  most  sincere 
Christians,  and  even  themselves,  was  con¬ 
stantly  guilty  of  lying.  What  is  deceiving  and 
misleading  but  lying?  they  argued;  and  are 
not  people  all  the  time  deceiving  each  other? 
or  trying  to,  which  is  just  as  bad. 

There  was  among  some  a  disposition  to  rate 
women  severely  in  this  respect,  and  cases  were 
cited,  for  instance,  where  women  received 
callers  and  visitors  with  smiling  faces,  and 


entertained  them  most  agreeably,  where  they 
were  really  counting  every  moment,  and  would 
be  unspeakably  glad  to  be  left  alone.  This 
was  called  “out  and- out  lying,”  though,  per¬ 
haps,  of  the  most  plausible  kind. 

Then  a  fact  very  often  noted  was  adduced : 
that  people  are  everyday  meeting  and  greeting 
others  with  good-humored  faces  and  pleasant 
words,  when  their  hearts  are  full  of  a  con¬ 
trary  feeling. 

One  woman  said  she  was  conscience-smitten 
much  of  the  time,  because  of  the  little  decep¬ 
tions  she  was  obliged  to  practice  upon  her 
children.  They  were  quite  young,  only  two 
and  three  years  old,  and  she  was  usually  with 
them  herself ;  but  when  she  wished  to  go  out, 
and  had  to  leave  them  with  an  attendant,  she 
had  the  habit  of  getting  them  absorbed  in 
some  new  playthings,  and  then  slipping  away 
quietly.  Though  this  saved  their  crying,  it 
was  really  deceiving  them,  and  she  supposed 
that  in  order  to  be  truthful,  she  should  tell 
the  babies  she  was  going  out,  and  then  if  they 
cried,  let  them  cry,  or  compel  submission  in 
the  common  way.  She  wanted  to  set  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  truthfulness  before  her  children,  but 
the  more  she  thought  about  it,  the  more  im¬ 
practicable  it  seemed. 

One  man  said  it  was,  no  doubt,  necessary  to 
lie  “to  a  certain  extent,”  in  order  to  get  along 
at  all  in  this  world.  “That  is,”  he  concluded, 
“while  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  lie,  in  so 
many  words,  yet  more  or  less  deception  is  al¬ 
ways  counted  on,  and  people  have  got  such  a 
habit  of  practicing  this  kind,  that  they  don’t 
think  what  they ’re  about  unless  their  attention 
is  called  to  it.”  Then  he  gave  it  as  his  opin¬ 
ion  that  it  was  just  as  bad  to  act  a  lie  as  to 
speak  one. 

“Would  it  not  be  right,”  another  asked,  “to 
deceive,  or,  more  plainly,  to  tell  a  lie,  to  save 
the  life  of  a  helpless  parent  or  child?” 

The  more  conscientious  ones  said  “No;  it 
would  not  be  right.  The  truth  should  be  told, 
whatever  came  of  it.”  Others  demurred,  de¬ 
claring  that  something  was  wrong  about  it, 
somewhere. 

An  iron  gray  little  man,  whose  home  was  in 
a  frontier  town,  was  moved  to  speak.  “Once,” 
he  said,  “  when  things  were  worse  than  they 
are  now,  I  had  been  selling  some  stock  at  the 
Corners  and  did  not  finish  the  business  till  af¬ 
ter  dark.  This  was  bad,  as  I  knew  my  move¬ 
ments  were  watched,  and  there  was  no  place 
there  to  deposit  money ;  nothing  but  a  saloon 
and  two  or  three  cabins.  Now,  I’ve  always 
been  called  a  man  of  my  word  ;  but  I  didn’t 
go  and  tell  those  fellows  what  I  was  going  to 
do.  I  said,  as  I  saddled  and  mounted  my 
horse,  that  I’d  have  to  hurry  home  to  supper, 
or  take  a  cold  bite.  So  off  I  went  toward 
home ;  but  a  quarter  of  a  mile  out,  I  turned 
off  on  to  the  country  road  and  made  for  town, 
twenty  miles  away,  and  the  next  morning 
found  me  finishing  the  payment  on  my  farm  at 
the  Land  Office.  I  came  to  know  afterwards 
that  those  fellows  rode  across  lots  to  intercept 
and  rob  me  on  my  way  home.  There  was  no 
■doubt  about  it.  Now  I  want  to  know  if  in 
that  case  I  was  guilty  of  lying.” 

Nobody  gave  an  answer. 

Then  the  teacher  said  she  believed  it  was 
always,  and  under  all  <  ircumstances,  wrong  to 
tell  a  lie.  “It  is  the  sin  that  would  destroy 
all  trust  throughout  the  wide  universe  of  God, 
and  it  cannot  enter  heaven.  A  lie  is  a  lie, 
and  nothing  else  can  be  made  of  it.  But,”  she 
continued,  “let  us  first  consider  what  a  lie  is, 
and  see  if  we  can  agree  about  that.  There  are 
two  cases  from  common  life,  so  simple  that  we 
cannot  fail  to  see  if  there  ie  any  difference  in 
them,  and  in  what  the  difference  consists: 

“In  the  old  days,  when  ladies’  bonnets  were 
large  and  took  a  great  deal  of  material,  a  mil- 
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liner  ripped  to  pieces  an  old  bonnet,  made  of 
very  fine  velvet,  which  had  been  laid  in  deep 
folds,  so  that  there  was  only  a  faded  line  once 
in  four  inches  or  so,  and  then  she  made  a 
beautiful  new  bonnet  of  it,  folding  in  the  faded 
lines  and  leaving  only  the  bright  and  fresh 
parts  in  sight.  It  looked  lovely  when  it  was 
done,  and  she  sold  it  for  a  good  price,  the 
same  as  new ;  that  is,  she  did  not  say  it  was 
new— the  lady  who  bought  it  never  thought  of 
questioning.  It  fitted  her  and  she  paid  the 
money  for  it,  supposing,  of  course,  it  was  new. 

“There  was  another  woman,  the  same  sea¬ 
son,  who  found  a  velvet  bonnet  that  had  be¬ 
longed  to  her  grandmother,  in  a  chest  in  the 
garret.  She  was  not  able  to  buy  new,  so  she 
ripped  this  faded  old  thing  to  pieces,  and 
found,  as  in  the  other  case,  the  velvet  under 
the  folds  fresh  and  unworn,  only  in  this,  the 
faded  streaks  were  wider;  it  was  a  more  hope¬ 
less  case  every  way.  However,  she  cut  out  the 
faded  strips,  and  laid  the  fresh  pieces  in  folds 
over  her  frame,  so  that  when  done  it  looked 
like  new.  It  was  really  a  lovely,  becoming 
bonnet,  and  no  one  who  observed  it  as  she 
wore  it  all  winter  long,  ever  thought  of  it 
being  other  than  new,  ever  had  the  least  idea 
that  it  had  been  made  from  that  old,  draggled 
headgear  of  her  grandmother’s.  She  never 
told  anybody  it  was  new,  nobody  ever  asked 
her,  indeed,  she  never  spoke  of  it  to  anyone. 

“Was  there  any  difference  in  these  two  cases, 
and  if  so,  where  was  the  difference?  In  both 
cases,  the  velvet  was  old,  and  in  both  cases 
it  was  made  over  so  as  to  look  new  and  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  in  both  cases  everyone  who  thought 
about  the  bonnets  as  they  looked  at  them, 
thought  they  were  new. 
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“Did  either  of  these  women  tell  a  lie?  Where 
was  the  wrong,  if  any?  Did  it  consist  in  the 
making  a  bonnet  out  of  old  velvet,  or  in  mak  ¬ 
ing  it  look  so  well  that  people  were  deceived, 
or  in  not  telling  everybody  all  about  it?  Or 
was  there  a  lie  in  one  case  and  not  in  the 
other?  How  is  it?” 

No  need  to  repeat  the  decision  of  the  claes 
in  the  first  case.  It  was  unanimous  that  the 
milliner  lied,  in  effect,  because  it  was  the 
right  of  the  lady  who  bought  the  bonnet  to 
know  that  she  was  buying  old  stuff ;  in  which 
case  she  would  have  expected  a  reduction  in 
price. 

“In  the  second  case,”  the  teacher  went  on, 
“it  was  nobody’s  business  whether  the  bonnet 
was  of  new  stuff  or  old,  any  more  than  it  is 
the  business  of  anybody  to  know  how  long 
you  have  worn  your  well  preserved  coat  or 
boots.  And  this,  I  take  it,  is  the  criterion. 
If  you  deceive  a  person  where  it  is  bis  right 
to  know,  you  lie  to  him  ;  if  it  be  not  his  right 
to  know,  then  it  is  another  thing  altogether, 
and  this  agrees,  I  think,  with  the  defini¬ 
tions  given  by  the  best  lexicographers. 

“And  now,  as  to  calling  a  great  share  of  the 
pleasant  greetings  which  people  give  each 
other,  ‘lying,’  ‘deception,’  or  ‘falsefront,  ’  be¬ 
cause  the  feelings  of  the  heart  do  not  corre¬ 
spond,  I  am  sure  it  is  a  great  mistake.  The 
fault  is  not  in  the  smile  and  the  pleasant  word, 
but  in  the  heart.  If  one  would  speak  to  a  per¬ 
son  at  all,  he  has  no  right  to  cherish  a  feeling 
at  variance  with  pleasant  speech,  and  it  is 
this  unholy  feeling  in  the  heart  which  is  the 
deceiver,  and  which  should  b^  changed,  not 
the  smiling  face  and  pleasant  words.  It  is 
one’s  duty  to  have  his  looks  and  words  corre- 


pointed  to  as  produced  by  betting.  It 
is  the  prolific  mother  of  a  brood  with¬ 
out  exception  evil. 


THE  ENGLISH  CHURCH. 

Opening  of  Nottingham  Church  Con- 
egress,  “ Congress  Sunday."  —  The 
Civic  Reception  at  the  Exchange.— 
The  Congress  Sermon. — The  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury  at  St.  Mary's. 
— Bishop  Perry  on  the  Church  as  a 
Reformer.  —Formal  Opening.  — Bish  - 
op  Ridding' s  Address.— The  Congress 
on  “ the  Organization  of  the  Anglican 
Communion."  —  Dean  of  Ripon  on 
"Methods  of  Theology ."  —  The  Work¬ 
ingmen's  Meeting.  —  Discussion  of 
Social  Problems. — To  What  Does  the 
Church  Congress  Owe  Its  Vitality  ? 

The  great  news  event  is  of  course  the 
meeting  of  the  Church  Congress  in  Not¬ 
tingham.  It  is  more  than  twenty-five 
years  since  the  Congress  met  in  the  city 
which  calls  itself  “the  Queen  of  the 
Midlands.”  The  Bishop  of  Southwell 
in  his  address  of  welcome,  referred  to 
the  fact  that  the  date  of  the  Congress 
had  been  changed,  so  as  not  to  interfere 
with  the  famous  Nottingham  Goose 
Fair.  He  said:  “Our  welcome  has  not 
lagged  behind,  but  hastened  before  the 
appointed  time.  Many  of  you  may 
have  been  incredulous  that  a  Church 
‘Congress  and  a  Goose  Fair  were  mutual¬ 
ly  exclusive.  I  was  I  I  thought  that  it 
might  be  wholesome  for  the  Congress 
to  study  humanity  revolving  mechani¬ 
cally  to  the  sound  of  trumpets;  but  I 
learnt  that  every  hall  in  the  city  was  en¬ 
gaged  years  before  for  the  obsequies  of 
the  geese,  and  that  no  mayor  or  coun¬ 
cil,  or  home  secretary,  ‘all  the  Queen’s 
horses  and  all  the  Queen’s  men,’  could 
disturb  the  sacred  birds  from  our  capi- 
tol  for  an  hour  without  an  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.  I  have  been  glad  to  find  the 
change  of  date  convenient  to  some  of 
•our  visitors.” 

A  great  many  people  thronged  the 
streets  of  Nottingham  on  the  Saturday 
before  the  Congress  opened.  “Con¬ 
gress  Sunday”  was  well  observed.  The 
Deans  of  Ripon,  Ely  and  Lincoln 
preached  to  large  congregations.  Father 
-Ignatius  fulminated  in  the  Mechanics’ 
Hall  against  the  conclusions  of  the 
higher  criticism.  The  Evangelical 
School  was  represented  by  Prebendary 
Webb-Peploe,  and  Dr.  Barlow,  while 
other  preachers  struck  notes  which  were 
particularly  apposite  as  indicating  the 
tone  and  subjects  of  the  coming  de¬ 
bates. 

The  civic  reception  took  place  on 
Tuesday  in  the  Exchange.  By  ten 
o’clock  a  large  company  had  assembled 
there.  Mr.  Fraser,  the  mayor,  wearing 
his  badge  and  chain  of  office,  after  a 
brief  sketch  of  Church  work  in  Notting¬ 
ham  under  Bishop  Ridding,  extended 
Viis  welcome  to  the  many  prelates,  Eng¬ 
lish  and  Colonial,  who  were  present  with 
the  various  delegates.  The  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  was  visibly  affected  by 
the  warmth  with  which  he  was  greeted. 

After  this  formal  reception,  the  Con¬ 
gress  sermons  followed  in  the  different 
churches  of  the  city.  The  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  preaching  at  St.  Mary’s 
from  St.  Matt,  xviii.  20,  spoke  of  the 
value  of  association,  no  less  in  such 
gatherings  as  the  present  than  in 
prayer.  “The  spirit,”  he  said,  “in 
which  they  met  must  be  one  of  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  Lord,  one  which  longed  above 
everything  else  to  please  Him  who  loved 
and  died  for  them,  a  spirit  that  never  let 
go,  whatever  else  there  might  be  in  the 
iniud,  of  the  one  supreme  thought, 
‘The  Lord  is  here.’  ” 


Bishop  Perry  of  Iowa,  chose  as  his 
text  St.  John  ix.  4.  In  the  course  of  a 
striking  sermon,  which  was  attentively 
listened  to  and  widely  reported  in  the 
press,  the  preacher  said :  “The  attitude 
of  the  Church  to  all  reformatory, 
humanitarian,  eleemosynary  measures 
should  be  that  of  her  Lord  and  Head. 
The  social  reformer,  the  student  of  the 
wage-problem,  of  the  relations  between 
capital  and  labor,  of  the  betterment  of 
the  industrial  classes,  the  investigation 
of  nature’s  requirements  of  temperance, 
purity,  cleanliness,  self-restraint,  the 
mastery  of  all  that  is  low,  base,  hurtful 
in  man,  are,  each  and  all,  in  their  fur¬ 
thering  these  altruistic  plans  and  pur¬ 
poses  of  good,  sharing  in  that  spiritual 
priesthood,  that  Christ  given  kingship 
which  the  laity  possesses  as ‘kings  and 
priests  unto  God.’  The  Church,  as  a 
loving  mother,  must  give  her  benison, 
her  active  eo  operation  and  aid  to  all 
this  work,  which  is  rightly  her  own,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  Christ’s  work,  the  work  of  the 
Incarnate  Son  of  God,  given  Him  by 
the  Father  to  do.” 

At  the  formal  opening  of  the  Congress 
in  the  great  halt,  the  Bishop  of  Osaka 
was  the  earliest  of  the  episcopal  mem¬ 
bers  to  put  in  an  appearance,  his  tall 
figure  and  handsome  face  rendering 
him,  during  the  short  period  that  he 
sustained  that  onerous  position,  a  very 
dignified  representative  of  his  order. 
Earl  Nelson  was  the  next  notability 
to  come  into  prominent  view  of  the  gath¬ 
ering  multitude  below.  And  after  him 
succeeded  a  number  of  arrivals  who  ulti¬ 
mately  filled  the  front  seats,  leaving 
empty  few  besides  those  which  should 
be  occupied  by  the  diocesan  and  that 
illustrious  member  of  the  assembly, 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Among 
the  throng  were  to  be  observed  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Sydney,  the  Bishops  of  Lich¬ 
field,  Peterborough,  Hereford,  Cairo, 
Calcutta,  Brisbane,  Ballarat,  and  many 
other  well-known  faces. 

Bishop  Ridding  then  made  the  open¬ 
ing  address  (to  which  we  have  already 
referred)  and  which  was  preliminary  to 
the  actual  work  of  the  Congress.  He 
concluded  with  these  striking  words: 
“The  aspiration  of  the  Lambeth  report 
on  missions  is  no  less  true  for  this  Con¬ 
gress.  Suffer  me  to  adopt  it  for  my 
conclusion:  ‘May  this  be  our  aim,  as  it 
will  be  our  highest  glory,  to  be  humble 
instruments  in  carrying  out  the  loving 
will  of  our  heavenly  Father;  in  lowliness 
of  mind,  praying  for  the  divine  bless¬ 
ing,  and  confident  in  the  divine  prom¬ 
ises,  ministering  the  Gospel  of  the  grace 
of  God  to  the  souls  that  we  love;  and 
thus,  in  promoting  the  kingdom  of 
truth  and  righteousness,  may  we  fulfil 
the  sacred  mission  of  th9  Church  of 
God,  by  preparing  the  world  for  the 
second  advent  of  our  Lord.’  ” 

The  first  subject  set  down  for  discus¬ 
sion  in  Congress  Hall  was  “The  Organ¬ 
ization  of  the  Anglican  Communion.” 
Bishop  Barry  was  the  first  to  contribute 
to  the  consideration  of  that  important 
topic.  The  bishop  having  reviewed  the 
resolutions  of  the  Lambeth  Conference 
upon  this  question  of  organization, 
urged  the  importance  of  the  realization 
of  the  varied  character  of  the  churches 
which  must  be  involved,  and  declared 
the  necessity  which  pressed,  to  be  that 
of  “Freedom,  both  in  growth  and  in 
actual  working,  under  a  strong  sense  of 
true  spiritual  unity.”  The  Bishop  of 
Salisbury,  who  handled  the  question  of 
the  formation  of  a  Central  Consultative 
Body,  as  advanced  by  the  Lambeth  Con¬ 
ference,  was  succeeded  by  the  Bishop  of 
Calcutta,  who  spoke  of  the  further  reso¬ 


lution  proposed  by  the  committee  of  the 
conference,  “That  it  is  advisable  that  a 
tribunal  of  reference  be  appointed.” 
He  declared  that  he  considered  the  ven¬ 
tilation  of  this  subject  a  sign  of  prog¬ 
ress,  and  his  belief  that  it  was  by  cau¬ 
tious  advances  that  the  organization  of 
the  Anglican  Communion  would  become 
so  established  as  to  secure  the  thorough 
independence  of  each  of  its  branches, 
with  that  cohesion  and  co  operation 
which  should  form  the  foundation  of  a 
true  unity  for  Christendom. 

At  the  sectional  meeting  a  discussion 
was  held  on  Methods  of  Theology.  The 
results  were  somewhat  hazy.  The  chair¬ 
man  was  the  Bishop  of  Hereford.  Sir 
George  Stokes  declared  that  “the  too  ex¬ 
clusive  employment  of  a  single  method 
may  lead  to  errors  in  detail  which  might 
have  been  avoided  by  taking  a  more 
comprehensive  view.  .  .  .  None  of 

us  can  claim  a  monopoly  of  divine 
truth;  we  can  help  one  another  even  by 
the  very  difference  in  the  points  of  view 
from  which  we  regard  divine  truth.” 
And  the  Dean  of  Ripon  made  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  announcement  that  the  time  was 
come  when  teachers  must  adopt  the  in¬ 
ductive  method  of  theology  as  that 
which  would  finally  lead  students  to  the 
perception  of  God  and  to  the  acceptance 
of  the  Incarnation. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  gather¬ 
ing  of  the  day  was  the  Workingmen’s 
meeting  in  Victoria  Hall.  The  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury  made  a  very  tell¬ 
ing  speech,  in  which  he  said :  Though 
he  had  received  an  excellent  education, 
and  though  he  had  exerted  his  brains  to 
the  full  stretch  of  their  powers,  he  had 
experienced  many  privations  in  his 
time.  He  had  known  what  it  was  to  be 
unable  to  afford  a  fire,  and,  consequent¬ 
ly,  had  many  cold  days  and  nights.  He 
had  known  what  it  was,  every  now  and 
then,  to  live  upon  rather  poor  fare;  and 
he  had  known — what  perhaps  he  felt 
most — what  it  was  to  wear  patched 
clothes  and  shoes.  He  mentioned  these 
things  to  show  that  he  could  sympa¬ 
thize  with  workingmen.  Ho  did  not 
believe  there  was  now  a  man  in  Eng¬ 
land  who  could  thresh  better  than  he 
could.  Ho  had  learned  to  plough,  and 
could  plough  as  straight  a  furrow  as 
any  man  in  the  parish.  Hard  work, 
chiefly  of  the  other  kind,  of  labor  with 
the  brain,  he  had  experienced  in  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  these  last  sixty  years. 
So  he  felt  he  was  a  workingman.  What 
message  had  they  for  the  workingmen? 
Just  the  same  message  as  for  any 
others.  Character  was  the  chief  thing, 
whether  men  were  rich  or  poor;  and  he 
sometimes  thought  of  the  preacher  who 
told  the  Court  of  France  that  they  could 
see  how  little  the  Almighty  cared  for 
riches  when  they  noticed  the  people  to 
whom  He  gave  them. 

Among  the  interesting  discussions  of 
the  week  was  that  on  “Social  Prob¬ 
lems,”  in  which  Mr.  Harry  Phillips  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  ever-increasing  number  of 
unskilled  workmen  as  the  great  social 
problem  of  the  hour.  He  dwelt  upon 
the  various  forces  beating  upon  the  un¬ 
skilled  workman — foreign  competition 
and  displacement  by  machinery,  the 
combination  of  capital — all  these  inter¬ 
lacing.  He  suggested  to  the  clergy 
that  if  they  wanted  to  have  influence 
during  a  strike  they  must  previously 
have  entered  into  the  workmen’s  move¬ 
ment  and  taken  part  in  it. 

Mr.  E.  Bond,  M.P.,  in  speaking  of 
the  duty  of  the  clergy  in  trade  disputes, 
very  sensibly  said  that  while  the  clergy, 
like  other  men,  could  hardly  fail  to 
have  an  opinion  on  the  merits  of  a  trade 
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led  comment  at  that  time.  The 
r  comes  again  to  our  attention  by 
i  of  a  pamphlet  just  published  by 
Dhn  Graham  Brooks  on  the  “Con¬ 
s’  League.”  Mr.  Brooks  discusses 
onomic  principle  upon  which  this 
3r  of  dealing  rests,  and  the  praetica- 
of  its  enforcement: 
economic  principle,  which  is  also 
lical  principle,  is  that  the  buyer  is 
isible  for  the  conditions  under 
the  articles  of  his  purchase  are 
and  sold.  If  they  are  made  in 
•shops,  at  such  a  wage  as  compels 
laker  to  live  like  an  animal  or  a 
if  they  are  sold  in  stores  where  the 
are  unjustly  treated,  the  buyer  is 
isible,  because  if  he  would  but  ex- 
s  influence  in  combination  with 
af  his  neighbors,  the  conditions 
I  bs  changed.  If  the  seller  knows 
;he  buyer  cares  where  he  gets  his 
mts  made,  and  under  what  sanitary 
foments  life  goes  on  in  his  shop 
>re,  he  will  see  that  the  buyer’s 
i  are  complied  with. 

Brooks,  in  his  own  words  and  in 
tents  quoted  from  economic  au- 
as,  states  this  again  and  again: 
my  products  made  by  laborers 
g  in  unwholesome  surroundings 
alp  perpetuate  those  evil  eircum- 
.”  “The  leading  economists  of 
all  lay  emphatic  stress  both  on 
uence  of  consumption  upon  pro- 
1,  and  upon  the  moral  duties 
this  involves  for  society  and  the 
lual.”  “The  producing  man  is 
ally  the  servant  of  the  consuming 
,nd  the  Anal  direction  of  industry 
ith  the  consumers.”  “A  slight 
fling  of  the  public  conscience  has 
id  some  to  ask  if  it  is  not  possible 
land  some  guarantee  that  the  goods 
y  are  made  by  workers  paid  decent 
and  working  under  healthy  con- 
s.”  “The  responsibility  involved 
inding  money,  in  buying  goods,  is 
initely  recognized  by  sober  think- 
any  of  the  other  simple  issues  be- 
right  and  wrong.  ’  ’ 


i  question,  then,  is  how  to  translate 
fleial  responsibility  into  immediate 
;ian  action.  An  answer  is  given 
e  Consumers’  League.  The  pur- 
I  the  League,  both  in  this  country 
l  England,  is  to  give  its  members 
lation  as  to  the  shops  in  which 
flay  spend  their  money  without  do- 
arm  to  their  fellow-men.  The 

of  th©  dealers  who  sell  goods 

are  made  under  right  conditions, 
hose  stores  are  fit  to  be  the  habita- 
'  human  beings,  are  set  down  in  a 
5  list.”  The  requirements  are 
able;  the  whole  transaction  is 
board;  the  dealers  know  what 
oust  do  if  they  desire  the  trade  of 
itened  Christian  people.  The  re- 
i  not  only  to  inform  the  purchas- 
flblic,  but  to  correct  abuses.  There 
h  a  League  in  New  York;  there  is 
erin  Chicago;  one  is  being  formed 
ston.  They  make  it  possible  for 
who  are  interested  in  social  better- 
and  perplexed  as  to  what  to  do,  to 
immediate,  practical  and  effective 
:e  to  their  fellow-men.  Thus  is 
jtianity  carried  out  of  the  Church 


into  the  shop,  and  the  fraternal  teach-  ei 
ings  of  the  Master  made  applicable  to  h 
the  daily  buymg  and  selling.  The  vie-  g 
tory  is  gained  when  the  merchant  is  con  tl 
vinced  that  the  buyer  cares.  “The  ex-  c< 
perience  already  gained,”  says  the  p 
Executive  of  the  Christian  Social  Union  g 
in  England,  “shows  how  much  can  be  It 
done  even  by  a  small  group  of  people  tl 
who  are  really  in  earnest  about  their  a 
Christianity,  who  have  been  at  some  a 
pains  to  see  how  their  principles  are 
meant  to  apply  to  the  conditions  of  in¬ 
dustry  and  commerce,  and  who  are  pre-  0 
pared,  if  necessary,  to  make  some  per-  Q 
sonal  sacrifice  in  order  to  be  true  and  ^ 
just  in  all  their  economic  dealings.”  +1 


The  National  Council  of  the  Knights 
of  Columbus,  a  Roman  Catholic  bene¬ 
ficiary  order,  voted  last  week  at  New 
Haven  to  ask  all  members  who  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  sale  of  liquor  to  resign. 
This  is  but  the  latest  in  a  series  of  most 
creditable  measures  taken  in  the  Roman 
Church  during  the  past  few  years, 
against  a  traffic  which  absorbs  the  money 
of  many  who  belong  to  that  communion. 
No  considerations  of  social  or  financial 
policy,  no  prudent  tenderness  for  the 
feelings  of  those  who  are  able  to  contrib¬ 
ute  to  its  revenues,  has  constrained 
earnest  men  among  the  Roman  priest¬ 
hood  and  laity  from  speaking  their 
minds  upon  this  matter  with  absolute 
frankness.  The  community  owes  much 
to  these  reformers,  and  expects  much 
from  them.  The  saloon  is  not  a  mo¬ 
nopoly  of  the  adherents  of  the  Roman 
Church,  but  a  sufficient  majority  of 
those  who  maintain  it,  on  both  sides  of 
the  bar,  profess  allegiance  to  that  com¬ 
munion  to  make  its  existence  a  reproach 
to  that  Church,  and  to  make  the  work  of 
reformation  or  abolition  a  particularly 
appropriate  service  to  be  rendered  by  its 
leaders.  They  can  do  much  if  they  will ; 
and  they  will. 

The  newspapers  of  the  same  date  re¬ 
port  that  the  Baltimore  University 
School  of  Medicine  has  decided  to  con¬ 
duct  its  hospital  without  the  use  of  alco¬ 
holic  liquors.  One  of  the  physicians  of 
the  faculty  says  that  there  are  many 
good  substitutes  for  alcoholic  stimu¬ 
lants,  and  that  they  are  being  used  in 
hospitals  with  good  results.  They  do 
not  develop  morphine  or  chloral  or  alco¬ 
hol  “habits.” 

These  dealings  with  the  evil  of  intem¬ 
perance  from  the  eide  of  religion  and 
from  the  side  of  science  are  in  favorable 
contrast  with  the  attempts  made  to  cope 
with  it  by  means  of  prohibitory  law. 
Gen.  Neal  Dow  is  said  to  have  main¬ 
tained  to  the  day  of  his  death  that  the 
Maine  Law,  which  he  formulated  in  1851, 
was  a  successful  and  effective  piece  of 
legislation.  He  must,  however,  have 
kept  his  faith  with  some  difficulty  in 
sight  of  the  182  illegal  drinking-places 
publicly  known  to  flourish  in  the  city  of 
Portland,  where  he  lived.  Dr.  Wines 
and  Mr.  Koren,  reporting  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Fifty  upon  “The  Liquor  Prob¬ 
lem  in  its  Legislative  Aspects,”  assert 
that  the  prohibitory  methods  of  which 
Gen.  Neal  Dow  was  the  most  conspicu¬ 
ous  champion  have  not  been  favorable 
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identical  with  those  of  England  and  the 
United  States ;  and  that  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Industrial  Problems  was 
unanimously  adopted  without  the  change 
of  a  single  word.  But  the  most  encourag¬ 
ing  episode  of  the  whole  Conference  re¬ 
mains  yet  to  be  told. 

As  the  Bishop  of  Stepney  so  truly  said 
in  his  eloquent  address  at  the  gathering 
of  biahop9  in  Glastonbury,  no  member  of 
the  Conference  will  ever  forget  the  last 
memorable  Friday  afternoon  before  the 
adjournment,  for  it  was  then  that  the 
subject  of  Foreign  Missions  was  dis¬ 
cussed.  The  words  of  the  encyclical  can 
give  no  idea  to  an  outsider  of  the  breath¬ 
less  hush  of  that  moment,  when,  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  some  technical  objections  re¬ 
garding  the  wording  of  the  encyclical, 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  arose  and 
9aid  that,  as  he  read  the  Gospels,  the 
primary  duty  of  the  Church  was  to  obey 
the  great  commission  of  her  risen  Lord, 
and  to  go  into  all  the  world  and  make 
disciples  of  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in 
the  name  of  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost;  that  our  Church  through 
past  centuries  had  never  risen  to  a  full 
realization  of  the  great  responsibility 
thrown  upon  her  by  her  reigning  King  in 
heaven ;  that  the  Prayer  Book  itself  had 
no  prayers  for  missions  which  indicated 
an  appreciation  of  this  trust;  that  what¬ 
ever  had  been  done  by  missionary  socie¬ 
ties  in  England  or  in  the  United  States 
was  as  a  drop  in  the  bucket  compared 
with  the  capacities  and  opportunities  of 
the  Church. 

Though  the  conference  began  in  a  sober, 
earnest  spirit;  though  the  committees, 
one  and  all,  worked  conscientiously  and 
unceasingly,  with  daily  sessions  in  the 
preparation  of  reports;  the  climax  of  the 
interest,  of  the  feeling  of  responsibility, 
and  of  spiritual  power,  was  not  reached 
until  the  very  end. 

The  Conference  of  1897  attained  its 
highest  point  when  the  fact  was  revealed 
that  the  Church’s  mission  work  was  the 
one  supreme  object  that  lay  nearest  to  the 
hearts  of  all  the  bishops  who  were  pres¬ 
ent,  and  when  the  illustrious  head  of  the 
English  Church  delivered  that  ringing 
apostolic  message,  which  came  like  an 
echo  of  the  primitive  Church,  and  of 
New  Testament  days. 


ON  BETTING. 

BY  PROF.  MARCOS  DODS,  D.D. 

“Man,”  says  the  immortal  Mrs.  Bat¬ 
tle,  “is  a  gaming  animal.  He  must  al¬ 
ways  be  trying  to  get  the  better  in 
something  or  other.”  It  may,  there¬ 
fore,  seem  both  unwise  and  likely  to  be 
fruitless  to  attempt  to  stem  a  current 
which  finds  its  spring  and  its  momen¬ 
tum  in  human  nature.  Yet  it  is  perhaps 
the  absence  of  frank  discussion  which 
is  partly  responsible  for  the  disastrous 
magnitude  to  which  the  practice  of  bet¬ 
ting  has  grown.  No  one  seems  to  know 
exactly  what  to  think  of  it,  or  in  what 
its  evil  consists,  if  it  is  evil.  We  read 
that  “the  Calcutta  Diocesan  Confer¬ 
ence,  with  the  Metropolitan  at  its  head, 
recently  spent  a  whole  day  trying  to 
discover  what  was  wrong  about  gam¬ 
bling,  but  did  not  succeed.  They  car¬ 
ried  a  resolution,  however,  declaring  it 
to  be  the  dutv  of  all  to  discountenance 
betting.’’  Every  where  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  indecision  is  apparent  in  the  public 
mind  and  attitude  toward  betting. 
What  the  right  hand  subscribes  to, 
the  left  haua  deletes.  For  centuries 
Acts  of  Parliament  have  condemned 
ambling  in  one  form  or  other,  and  to- 
ay  it  flourishes  more  than  ever.  Con¬ 
demned  by  the  law’,  it  is  practised  by 
legislators.  “Betting  is  the  way  of 
the  w’orld.  So  are  all  the  seveu  deadly 
sins  under  certain  rules  and  pretty 
names;  but  to  the  devil  they  lead  if  in¬ 
dulged  in,  iu  spite  of  the  wise  world 
and  its  ways.” 


Betting  is  not  to  be  condemned  on 
the  sole  ground  that  it  is  an  appeal  to 
chance,  for  many  such  appeals  are  in¬ 
nocent  and  justifiable.  There  are  issues 
so  absolutely  trivial,  or  interests  so  per¬ 
fectly  balanced,  that  reason  cannot  or 
need  not  be  exercised,  and  the  tossing 
of  a  coin  is  the  most  sensible  means  of 
arriving  at  a  decision.  For  determin¬ 
ing  which  side  is  to  have  the  choice  of 
innings  at  cricket,  or  in  any  case  where 
nothing  can  be  urged  on  the  one  side 
that  may  not  equally  be  pleaded  on  the 
other,  an  appeal  to  chance  is  legiti¬ 
mate.  But  to  carry  this  appeal  into 
regions  where  the  issues  are  of  magni¬ 
tude  and  importance,  and  in  which 
reason  and  conscience  should  be  lis¬ 
tened  to,  is  to  renounce  the  distinctive 
prerogatives  of  human  nature  and  sink 
below  our  proper  level.  That  the  loser 
pay  for  the  use  of  the  table  in  billiards 
is  a  convenient  arrangement;  and  if 
the  players  are  so  equally  matched  that 
after  fifty  games  each  shall  have  paid 
for  the  same  number,  no  one  can  take 
any  exception  to  such  a  method  of  de¬ 
termining  who  shall  pay  for  each  game. 
But  if  the  players  are  unequal,  then  it  is 
a  meanness. 

We  shall  be  in  a  better  position  to 
pass  judgment  on  betting  if  we  trace  it 
to  its  source.  The  attractiveness  which 
gives  it  almost  universal  empire  is  its 
appeal  to  two  of  the  most  persistent  of 
our  appetites— the  craving  for  stimula¬ 
tion  and  the  desire  to  make  money  with¬ 
out  toil.  The  dreary  monotony  of  or¬ 
dinary  human  life  is  accountable  for  a 
great  deal  of  the  betting,  as  for  much 
of  the  drunkenness,  in  town  and  coun¬ 
try.  Nature,  by  its  changes  of  seasons, 
its  vicissitudes  of  weather,  of  growth 
and  so  forth,  has  done  something  to 
relieve  this  monotony.  And  one  of  the 
greatest  blessings  which  easy  circum¬ 
stances  bring  is  variety  of  occupation, 
of  residence,  of  interest,  of  outlook. 
But  where  a  meagre  education  has 
starved  the  mind,  and  where  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  daily  toil  admit  of  little  relaxa¬ 
tion  or  change;  where  the  same  faces 
are  seen,  the  same  dull  streets  fre¬ 
quented,  the  same  mechanical  occupa¬ 
tion  engaged  in  day  after  day, year  in  and 
year  out,  this  monotony  drives  a  man, 
like  a  caged  bird,  to  crave  enlargement 
and  some  experience  which  will  add  a 
new  zest  to  living.  Betting  offers  a  re¬ 
lief  to  this  intolerable  monotony.  It 
quickens  the  life  with  fresh,  if  trivial, 
hopes;  it  keeps  him  for  days  or  weeks 
expectant  of  results,  and  therefore  with  a 

Kible  bright  future  instead  of  the 
9n  present.  The  richer  classes  bet 
as  much  as  the  poorer.  That  is  true. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  also  true  that  it  is 
only  too  possible  for  persons  who  have 
all  the  world  open  to  them  to  become 
blasd  and  to  share  with  the  poorest  and 
dullest  the  craving  for  excitement. 

With  the  large  majority  of  those  who 
habitually  bet,  sheer  greed  is  the  incen¬ 
tive.  They  are  lazy,  and  have  little  or 
no  interest  in  work;  perhaps  they  re¬ 
sent  and  loathe  it.  They  seek  a  straight 
and  easy  way  to  wealth.  They  hear  of 
large  sums  won  on  races,  of  immense 
fortunes  made  on  the  Stock  Exchange, 
and  they  wish  to  share  in  this  delight¬ 
fully  simple  method  of  acquiring  wealth. 
They  would  shrink  from  appropriating 
by  theft  or  fraud  the  money  earned  by 
other  men,  but  here  is  a  method  by 
which  they  can,  without  the  condemna¬ 
tion  of  society  and  without  labor,  get 
possession  of  other  men’s  money.  If 
men  were  neither  lazy  nor  greedy,  if  they 
found  their  sufficient  stimulus  and 
reward  iu  forwarding  the  work  of  the 
world,  there  would  be  no  betting.  It 
has  its  roots  in  the  lower  parts  of  hu¬ 


man  nature,  in  morbid  and  selfish  views 
of  life. 

It  can,  I  think,  be  shown  that  betting 
is  ungentlemauly,  unsportsmanlike, 
foolish,  productive  of  crime,  and  a  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  fundamental  law  of  society. 

(L)  It  is  ungentlemauly.  Many  gen¬ 
tlemen  bet.  Yes,  but  they  do  so  because 
they  are  blinded  by  the  custom  of  their 
set,  and  have  failed  to  consider  the 
nature  and  bearings  of  their  actions. 
They  would  be  more  perfect  gentlemen 
— that  is,  they  would  be  more  consider¬ 
ate  of  the  feelings  of  others,  and  be  in  a 
purer  relation  to  their  friends — if  they 
did  not  bet.  There  are  men  among  us 
whom  we  esteem  as  giving  us  the  true 
ideal  of  conduct,  and  these  men  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive  as  standing  book 
in  hand  at  a  race  course,  or  as  betting 
7 with  their  friends.  (_  And  to  those  who 
'  are  not  beguiled  by  custom,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  understand  how  of  two  friends 
one  can  put  his  hand  in  the  other’s 
pocket  and  stoop  to  be  profited  by  the 
other’s  loss.  Be  it  a  half-crown  or  five 
thousand  pounds,  it  is  equally  incom¬ 
prehensible  how  a  gentleman  can  re¬ 
ceive  it  from  his  friend.  If  the  sum  is 
small,  there  is  a  meanness  in  being  in¬ 
debted  for  it;  if  it  is  large,  there  is  a 
meanness  iu  depriving  his  friend  of  it. 
There  is  a  pleasure  in  receiving  a  gift 
from  a  friend  as  the  expression  of  his 
remembrance  and  affection;  none  in 
winning  from  him  money  which  he  is 
compelled  to  pay.  The  small  trader 
who  would  scorn  to  put  money  in  his 
till  for  which  he  had  not  given  an 
equivalent  is,  forsooth,  looked  down 
upon  by  the  so-called  gentlemen  who 
with  equanimity  pocket  what  makes 
their  friend  poorer,  and  which  they  have 
done  nothing  to  earn.  Nothing  is  more 
likely  to  damage  the  character,  and  eat 
out  the  other  qualities  which  are  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  title  of  gentleman,  than 
the  practice  of  betting.)  There  is  no 
getting  past  the  words  or  Charles  Kings¬ 
ley:  “Betting  is  wrong,  because  it  is 
wrong  to  take  your  neighbor’s  money 
without  giving  h-im  anything  in  return. 

.  .  Of  you  and  he  bet  on  any  event, 

you  think  that  your  horse  will  win ;  he 
thinks  that  his  will;  in  plain  English, 
you  think  that  you  know  more  about  the 
matter  than  he;  you  try  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  his  ignorance;  and  so  to  conjure 
money  out  of  his  pocket  into  yours — a 
very  noble  and  friendly  attitude  to  stand 
to  your  neighbor,  truly.  That  is  the 
plain  English  of  it;'  and  look  at  it  up¬ 
wards,  downwards,  sideways,  inside  out, 
you  will  never  make  anything  out  of 
betting  save  this — that  it  is  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  your  neighbor’s  supposed 
ignorance.  But  says  some  one,  ‘That 
is  all  fair;  he  is  trying  to  do  as 
much  by  me.’  Just  so,  and  that  again 
is  a  very  noble  and  friendly  attitude  for 
two  men  who  have  no  spits  against  each 
Other;  a  state  of  mutual  -distrust  and 
unmercifulness,  looking  each  selfishly 
to  his  own  gain,  regardless  of  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  other.  ’  ’J 

V(2)Ut  spoils  sport.  Popularly  it  is 
supposed  to  be  the  very  life  of  sport. 
The  betting  man  is  supposed  to  be  the 
true  sportsman.  The  very  opposite  is 
true.  There  can  be  no  whole-hearted 
love  of  sport  where  there  is  betting.  To 
a  man  who  habitually  bets,  there  is  no 
attraction  in  a  game  of  whist  or  bil¬ 
liards,  or  in  a  horse  race,  on  which  no 
money  depends.  Notoriously,  it  is  the 
betting  which  draws  crowds  to  the  race¬ 
course,  and  keeps  the  crowds  anxiously 
awaiting  the  result  in  remote  parts  of 
the  country.  And  there  are  many  eager 
and  constant  whist  players  for  whom  all 
interest  in  the  game  lapses  if  they  can¬ 
not  play  for  money.  Sport  in  itself 


ceases  to  be  of  interest  to  the  man  who 
has  staked  a  large  amount  upon  the 
issue.  He  is  absorbed  in  the  issue  for 
himself,  and  has  no  room  for  any  pleas¬ 
ure  in  the  sport.  It  becomes  deadly 
earnest  to  him.  It  is  therefore  not  sport 
that  is  fostered  by  the  betting  men  who 
gather  round  the  contest;  it  is  money¬ 
getting,  and  money-geting  under  such 
circumstances  as  taint  the  gains.  Be¬ 
tween  the  man  who  plays  for  play’s 
sake,  and  the  man  who  plays,  or  watches 
play,  for  a  money  stake,  there  can  sure¬ 
ly  be  no  question  which  is  the  truer 
sportsman.; 

Hence  there  gather  round  all  our 
favorite  pastimes  crowds  of  ill  con¬ 
ditioned  loafers,  who  have  little  or  no 
knowledge  of  the  game,  and  who  are 
unable  to  admire  play  for  its  own  sake. 
City- bred  youths  who  know  none  of  the 
points  of  a  horse  become  the  gulls  of  a 
prophet  who  knows  little  more  than 
they  do,  and  is  himself  the  gull  of 
stable  gossip,  and  talk  knowingly  of 
favorites  they  have  never  set  eyes  on. 
Can  any  set  of  men  be  much  more  con¬ 
temptible?  “How  long,  ye  simple  ones, 
will  ye  love  simplicity  ?’£Ot  j9  this  that 
drives  sober  people  from  the  race¬ 
course,  and  from  other  manly  and  exhil¬ 
arating  amusements,  and,  instead  of 
promoting  true  sport,  brings  it  down  to 
a  mere  carnival  of  greed,  fraud,  and 
trickery. 

4  (3)  (It  is  foolish.  In  many  cases  the 
gambler  himself  is  conscious  of  his  folly, 
and  therefore  excuses  himself.  He 
merely  wishes  to  experiment;  he  wants 
a  little  fun,  and  so  forth.  But  the  esti¬ 
mation  in  which  the  world  holds  the 
gambler  becomes  apparent  when  he 
loses.  The  merchant  whose  losses  are 
the  result  of  untoward  and  unforeseen 
changes  in  the  market  receives  sympathy 
and  help.  But  what  bank  or  private 
friend  will  advance  money  to  a  gam¬ 
bler?  The  betting  man  who  has  staked 
his  last  shilling  and  lost  it  is  pronounced 
a  fool,  and  ha9  put  himself  beyond  the 
reach  of  practical  compassion.  The 
sharper  who  has  fleeced  him  has  neither 
gratitude  nor  pity.  He  uses  his  victim 
as  the  butt  of  his  ridicule.  And  the 
victim  himself,  who  has  risked  his 
money  on  mere  chance,  or  on  baseless 
information,  or  on  fraudulent  represen¬ 
tations,  freely  pronounces  himself  fool, 
judging  himself  in  the  light  of  the 
issue.  To  fancy  that  we  shall  be  excep¬ 
tions  and  win  where  others  have  lost, 
that  we  shall  be  the  solitary  lucky  ones 
among  the  thousand!  unlucky,  is  a  folly 
to  which  we  are  all  liable,  but  it  is 
none  the  less  a  folly. \  It  is  stated  that 
the  winnings  of  the  table  or  bank  at 
Monte  Carlo  last  year  amounted  to 
£800,000;  that  is  to  say,  this  was  the 
net  sum  lost  by  those  who  played.  Yet 
each  gambler  who  stakes  his  little  pile 
fancies  he  will  be  the  one  to  win. 
There  are  some  thousands  of  book¬ 
makers  in  our  own  country.  Out  of 
whose  pockets  do  they  pick  so  comfort¬ 
able  a  living?  Out  of  the  pockets  of 
their  dupes,  who  so  bountifully  contrib¬ 
ute  to  the  maintenance  of  their  worst 
enemies. 

7  (4)  Betting  is  a  prolific  source  of 
crime.  A9  betting  is  largely  indulged 
in  by  boys  whose  wages  amount  to 
seven  or  eight  shillings  a  week,  and  by 
clerks  who  have  less  than  a  hundred  a 
year,  it  is  obvious  that  losses  must 
strongly  tempt  them  to  embezzlement 
and  theft.  Accordingly,  it  is  the  unan¬ 
imous  and  unambiguous  testimony  of 
chaplains  and  governors  of  prisons  that 
the  great  proportion  of  these  crimes  are 
the  result  of  betting.  The  statistics  of 
suicide  also  prove  that  betting  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  a  larger  number  of  cases 


than  drunkenness^  And  any  one  who 
is  familiar  with  the  working  classes  in 
the  larger  towns  of  England  must  have 
had  evidence  of  the  same  fact  within 
his  own  observation.  And  beside  the 
crimes  that  fall  under  police  cogni¬ 
zance,  betting  is  responsible  for  many 
neglected  and  miserable  homes,  and  for 
a  thoroughly  unhealthy  view  of  life, 
and  of  the  relation  in  which  a  man 
should  stand  to  the  society  of  which  he 
is  a  member. 

What,  then,  is  the  inherent  vice  of 
betting?  Recognizing  the  evils  which 
it  unquestionably  produces,  can  we  also 
lay  our  finger  on  that  very  quality  in 
the  act  itself  which  makes  it  wrong  and 
constitutes  it  a  breach  of  moral  law? 
Obviously,  it  runs  directly  counter  to 
the  most  rudimentary  ideas  of  what  is 
due  to  society  and  to  ourselves  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  society.  For,  fundamental  to 
the  idea  of  society,  is  the  law  that  every 
one  who  enjoys  its  advantages  should 
contribute  to  its  well-being  The  man 
who  wins  money  without  producing  the 
money’s  worth,  or  in  any  way  benefit¬ 
ing  those  from  whom  he  derives  it, 
transgresses  this  radical  law,  and  be¬ 
comes  a  mere  parasite  or  abscess  on  the 
body  of  which  he  ought  to  be  a  help¬ 
ful  member,  consuming  the  substance 
and  contributing  nothing  to  the  strength. 
But,  it  is  objected,  there  are  many 
besides  betting  men  who  are  in  this 
condemnation;  those  who  have  in¬ 
herited  sufficient  means  and  live  a  life 
of  leisure;  those  who  from  any  cause 
are  above  the  necessity  of  working.. 
Of  such  the  same  law  holds  good. 
There  are  those  who,  by  reason  of  old 
age  or  infirmity,  are  unable  to  benefit, 
society  by  any  active  exertion;  but 
where  there  is  no  such  obstacle  every 
man,  in  whatever  affluence  born,  is.- 
bound  to  toil  for  the  good  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  The  mere  consumer  is  a  mean 
and  worthless  parasite. 

And  this  craving  to  acquire  wealth 
without  producing  its  equivalent  reacts 
disastrously  on  the  man’s  self.  It  turns 
life  upside  down.  The  sole  enduring 
satisfaction  in  life,  the  one  thing  that 
above  all  else  makes  life  worth  living, 
is  to  forward  a  little  the  interests  of  our 
fellow-men,  to  do  some  little  piece  of  the 
world’s  work,  to  drive  one  firm  bolt  in 
the  ship  of  the  State,  to  lift  some  one  to 
a  happier  standing,  in  one  way  or  other 
to  put  our  strength  into  the  common 
stock.  But  when  gambling  takes  hold 
of  a  man  and  possesses  him,  as  it  does 
with  such  surprising  rapidity  and  tenac¬ 
ity,  he  can  no  longer  aim  at  anything 
but  his  own  gain. 

These  are  our  reasons  for  thinking 
that  betting  must  be  condemned  by 
every  citizen  who  seeks  the  good  of  his 
country,  and  by  every  individual  who 
is  interested  in  character  and  morals. 
Judged  by  the  law  of  Christ,  which  for¬ 
bids  our  hastening  to  be  rich  and  as¬ 
sures  us  that  it  is  giving  and  not  get¬ 
ting  which  blesses  human  life,  it  can 
look  only  for  doom.  Let  the  counsel 
for  the  defence  be  called,  and  what  can 
he  plead?  To  set  over  against  the  dete¬ 
rioration  of  character,  the  desolation  of 
homes,  the  suicides,  the  mean  trickery 
and  fraud,  the  obstruction  to  healthy 
methods  of  business,  the  withdrawal  of 
so  many  from  honest  and  productive 
labor,  the  evoking  of  what  is  grasping 
and  selfish  in  the  individual — what  has 
the  advocate  for  betting  to  plead?  What 
are  the  gains  it  has  brought  to  our  so¬ 
cial  state?  What  healthy  views  of  life 
and  advance  of  civilization  has  it  intro¬ 
duced?  Where  are  the  advantages  which 
are  to  blind  us  to  the  calamitous  results 
of  this  practice?  In  point  of  fact,  there 
is  no  one  good  thing  which  can  be, 
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STOCK  GAMBLER’S  MORALITY* 

tfcj  the  previous  collapsee  in  other  industrial 
stocks  wa3  added,  on  Tuesday,  one  In  Consoli¬ 
dated  Gas.  which  suddenly  fell  from  180  to 
164.  and  now  stands  at  about  170.  The  reason 
eiven  for  the  fall  is  the  usual  one  of  impending 
competition,  which  will  reduce  the  company’s 
profits,  and.  consequently,  the  value  of  its 
stock.  In  Manhattan  Elevated  some  remark¬ 
able  fluctuations  ocourred.  the  stock  being  sold 
upon  reports  of  decreased  earnings,  and  bought 
upon  another  report,  whloh  was  promptly  de¬ 
nied.  that  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  was  seeking 
to  gain  control  of  the  company.  American 
Bugar  declined  still  further,  upon  the  an¬ 
nouncement  that  the  expected  war  in  the  re¬ 
fined  sugar  trade  had  actually  begun,  and 
Northern  Pacific  upon  one  that  dissension  pre¬ 
vails  among  its  directors.  On  the  other  hand. 
Metropolitan  Street  Railroad  advanced  on  ru¬ 
mors  that  It  is  going  to  add  the  sale  of  elec¬ 
tricity  to  Its  already  lucrative  business,  but.  as 
a  whole,  the  stock  market  closed,  on  Saturday, 
dull  and  depressed. 

The  cynical  avowal  made  by  Mr.  James  R. 
Eeene,  on  Tuesday,  in  the  public  prints,  of  his 
slaughter  of  his  associates  in  the  manipulation 
of  American  Tobacco  stock,  though  It  will  not 
surprise  the  veterans  of  the  Stock  Exchange, 
ought  not  to  pass  unconsidered  by  beginners 
In  the  game  of  stock  speculation.  It  throws 
upon  the  darkness  that  surrounds  the  neo¬ 
phyte,  asearchjight.  rovealing  to  him  the  preci¬ 
pice  upon  the  edge' of  which  ho  walks  when  he 
sets  out  to  buy  or  sell  stocks  of  the  value  and 
of  the  future  of  which  he  judges  merely 
by  the  transactions  recorded  on  the  tape.  He 
sees  quotations  of  a  stock  rising,  and  fancies 
that  the  rise  is  due  to  public  appreciation  of  its 
merits.  Ho  secs  them  falling  and  infers  that 
there  i6  a  corresponding  fall  in  its  value.  Mr. 
Keene  has  shown  him  that  both  the  rise  and 
the  fall  have  no  connection  with  merit  and 
value,  but  are  the  results  of  other  causes. 

Mr.  Keene’s  revelations  also  confirm,  as  to 
the  methods  by.  which  the  control  of  great  cor¬ 
porations  is  gained  and  lost,  what  was  said 
upon  the  subject  in  this  column  a  fortnight 
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owned,  as  he  asserts.  160,000  shares  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Tobacco,  was  obliged  to  allow  the  owners 
of  but  30.000  shares  to  retain  the  management 
of  the  company,  through  fear  that  they  would 
throw  their  stock  upon  the  market,  and  thus 
either  break  down  its  price,  to  the  grievous 
loss  of  his  friends,  or  put  those  friends  to  the 
expense  of  buying  it  at  a  price  far  above  that 
at  which  it  could  be  sustained.  Like  highway 
robbers,  the  minority  held  a  pistol  to  his  head 
and  forced  him  to  give  up  to  them  what  was 
rightfully  his  own.  In  a  similar  way,  the  late 
Jay  Gould  is  said  to  have  kept  his  grip  upon 
the  Union  Pacific  Railway  Ccfinpany  by  being 
the  holder  of  its  floating  debt,  when  he  not 
only  did  not  own  any  of  its  stock,  but  had  sold 
for  future  delivery  thousands  of  shares  of  it. 

If  any  proof  were  needed,  that  what  is  called 
morality,  is.  as  the  etymology  of  the  word  Im¬ 
plies.  nothiug  more  than  the  usage  and  custom 
prevailing  among  men,  and  that  it  is  not.  as 
some  ignorantly  suppose,  a  code  of  universal 
aDd  unvarying  law.  it  will  be  found  in  the 
morality  of .  stock  gamblers  as  distinguished 
from  that  taught  in  churohes  and  Sunday 
schools,  and  practiced  by  the  mass  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  Ordinarily,  lying  and  the  breaking  of 
promises,  express  or  implied,  are  esteemed 
offences  disgraceful  tq  the  perpetrator  of  them, 
but.  in  stock  gambling,  a  man  may  lie  and  may 
violate  his  agreements  without  in  the  least  in¬ 
juring  his  standing  among  his  fellow  gamblers. 
Scarcely  a  day  passes  that  false  rumors  are  not 
sot  going  in  Wall  street,  purposely  designed  to 
Induce  people  to  sell  or  buy  this,  that  or  the 
other  stock,  and.  as  Mr.  Keene  has  shown; 
agreements  to  sell  or  not  to  sell  a  particular 
stock  are.disregarded  as  lightly  as  if  they  were 
only  lovers’  vows. 

Take,  for  example,  the  gambling  in  Consoli¬ 
dated  Gas  stook.  A  year  ago  it  was,  asserted 
positively,  and  the  assertion  was  repeated  from 
tnouth  to  mouth,  that  the  company  was  going 
to  be  consolidated  with  several  other  city  gas 

stockholders  200  in  now  stock  aud  100  in 

bonds,  thus  making  its  stock  worth  $300  per 
share.  It  was  further  asserted  that  the  com¬ 
pany’s  real  earnings  were  sufficient  to  enable 
it  to  divide  18  per  cent,  per  annum  if  its  direct¬ 
ors  chose  to  do  it.  Instead  of  the  8  per  cent,  it 
is  dividing ;  and  that  it  had  $6,000,000  in  oash 
on  deposit  in  various  banks  and  trust  com¬ 
panies.  whoso  names  were  specified.  The  cur¬ 
rency  of  these  rumors  induced  numbers  of 
gullible  innocents  to  buy  the  stock  at  over  240, 
but  it  is  needless  to  say  that*not  one  of  them 
was  true,  and  the  stook  is  now  selling,  as  has 
been  said,  at  about  170,  upon  rumors  of  impend¬ 
ing  competition  both  from  rival  gas  companies 
and  from  new  electric  light  companies,  which 
may  be.  and  probably  are.  as  devoid  of  solid 
basis  as  those  whioh  were  ourrent  a  year  ago. 
Certainly,  nothing  in  the  work  which  the  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Street  Railroad  Company  has  done  or 
is  now  doing  indicates  a  purpose  on  its  part  to 
go  into  the  electric  lighting  business.  All  the 
conduits  it  has  laid  and  is  now  laying,  are.  as 
its  President  has  satisfactorily  explained, 
needed  for  the  propulsion  of  its  cars,  and  an 
entirely  new  system  of  subways  would  be  re¬ 
quired  for  the  furnishing  of  electric  light. 

Five  years  ago  Manhattan  Elevated  stock 
•was  selling  at  175  and  is  now  below  par.  Re¬ 
cently  the  Stock  Exchango  has  been  treated  to 
a  variety  of  rumors  concerning  this  stock,  one 
of  which  has  been  already  mentioned ;  namely, 
that  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  was  buying  it  with 
n  view  of  assuming  the  management  of  the 
company.  Another  rumor  relates  to  the  adop¬ 
tion  by  the  compauyof  electric  motors  for  its 
trains  and  another  to  its  consolidation  with  the 
Metropolitan  Street  Railway  Company.  The 
only  fact  of  which  the  public  is  at  all  assured  is 
that  the  earnings  of  the  company,  owing  to  the 
competition  of  the  trolley  cars  or  the  street 
surface  roads  which  parallol  its  linos,  are  much 
reduced  below  what  they  once  were,  but 
whether  they  will  bo  further  reduced  and 
whether  they  may  not  increase  is  not  certain. 

With  the  frequent  use  of  false  reports  of  im¬ 
pending  -passing-— of  -  -dividends— or — mak¬ 
ing  of  dividends,  to  put  stooks  down 
and  up.  everybody  that  reads  the  finan¬ 
cial  news  in  the  daily  newspapers  is  familiar. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  reports  of  decreases 
and  increases  of  the  earnings  of  great  rail¬ 
roads.  of  threatened  parallel ings  of  their 
lines,  of  fresh  bond  issues,  and  of  bankruptcies 
and  receiverships.  "What  gives  effect  to  these 
6tories  is.  that  sometimes  some  of  them  turn 
out  to  be  true.  For  instance,  the  existing  war 
in  the  refined  sugar  trade  was  predicted  a 
year  ago.  but  so  little  credence  was  given  to 
the  prediction,  that  upon  the  very  eve  of  the 
demonstration  of  its  truth  the  price  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Sugar  Refining  stock,  now  quoted  at' 114. 
rose  to  145.  Thus.  also,  announcements  of 
coming  dividends  or  passing  of  dividends,  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  no  authorized  source,  have  often 
proved  to  be  well  founded,  to  the  great  loss  of 
those  who  disbelieved  them.  Hence,  the  most 
experienced  operators  are  puzzled  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  lies  and  facts,  and  the  tyro  is 
•  ulterly  powerless  to  do  so. 

Akin  to  the  dissemination  of  falsehoods  for 
the  purpose  of  affecting  the  prices  of  stocks  is 
the  practice  of  "hammering”  and  of  "wash¬ 
ing  ”  the  market.  In  order  to  produce  the  im¬ 
pression  that  somebody  has  privately  had  bad 
news  of  a  stock,  and  desires  to  unload  it  before 
the  news  becomes  public,  an  operator  will  sell 
with  great  ostentation  a  few  hundred  shares 
on  a  declining  scale  until  other  operators  who 
hold  the  same  kindjof  stock  take  fright  and 
hasten  to  sell  it.  too.  and  thus  further  depress 
it.  Contrariwise,  the  price  of  a  stock  Is  ad¬ 
vanced  by  "wash”  sales  of  it,  made  in  collu¬ 
sion  with  a  ooti federate,  to  give  an  appearanco 
of  an  active  demand  for  it.  To  the  credit  of 
the  Stock  Exchange.  "  washing  ”  is  condemned 
as  fraudulent,  but,  still,  "hammering.”  so  long 
as  the  stock  sold  is  actually  delivered,  is  tol¬ 
erated  as  lawful.  "Cornering.”  too.  or  in¬ 
ducing  people  to  sell  for  future  delivery,  a  stock 
of  which  the  oornerer  holds  all  there  is  in  the 
market.  3o  that  Mio  spllor  cannot  get  it  for  de¬ 
livery  except  nr  an  exorbitant  price,  in  no  vio¬ 
la’ ion  of  Stock  Exchange  ethics. 

To  enumerate  all  the  devices  to  which  stock 
gamblers  resort,  would  require  much  more 
Bpace  than  can  be  given  to  the  subjeot,  and  a 
knowledge  besides,  which  cuui  be  gained  only 


by  years  of  experience.  It  is  sufficient  to  say 
of  them  all.  that,  as  in  the  examples  already 
mentioned,  their  underlying  characteristic  Is 
their  utility  in  deceiving  antagonists.  Buyers 
and  sellers  are  assumed,  by  those  who  practice 
them,  to  be  at  war  with  one  another,  and  that, 
as  in  war  all  stratagems  are  permissible.  90 
they  are  in  the  struggle  between  gamblers 
in  stooks  to  get  the  bettor  of  one  another.  That 
this  view  confliots  with  the  higher  morality 
which  scorns  lying  and  false  testimony,  and 
even  with  the  sentiment  of  honorwhich  forbids 
a  duellist  from  taking  an  unfair  advantage  of  an 
adversary,  is  plain  enough,  but  it  is  one  that 
the  Stock  Exchange  recognizes  as  correct,  and 
those  who  venture  Into  that  arena  must  govorn 
themselves  accordingly. 

It  will  probably  be  said,  and.  unfortunately, 
with  truth,  that  tho  Stock  Exchange  Is  no  worse 
in  the  respect  that  has  been  mentioned,  than 
all  other  exohanges.  and  is  as  good  a9  the  world 
of  trade  in  general.  Caveat  einptor— the  buyer 
must  take  care  of  himself— has  become  even  a 
maxim  of  law.  and  it  is  a  lamentable  proof 
of  the  inefflcacy  of  religion  to  curb  hu¬ 
man  selfishness,  that,  in  the  course  of  nearly 
nineteen  centuries.  Christianity  has  not  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  Inspiring  its  professed  adherents 
with  better  principles  of  conduct  in  business 
affairs  than  those  whioh  governed  the 
ancient  heathen.  Full  as  our  courts  are 
of  cases  In  which  redress  is  sought  against 
fraud  practiced  in  bargaining,  those  which 
never  come  iuto  court,  and  in  whioh  the 
victims  suffer  uncomplainingly,  are  a  hun¬ 
dred  times  as  numerous.  This,  too,  hap¬ 
pens  in  spite  of  repeated  demonstrations 
by  experience,  that  fair  and  oven  generous 
dealing  Is  more  profitable  to  a  business  man 
than  trickery,  just  as  peace  is  more  favorable 
to  a  nation's  prosperity  than  war.  As  stolen 
bread  Is  said  to  bo  sweeter  than  that  obtained 
by  labor,  so  the  profits  of  stratagem  and  do-' 
ception  have  a  fascination  for  the  human  mind, 
which  those  gained  honestly  seem  not  to  pos¬ 
sess.  Man  is  evidently,  by  nature,  a  predatory 
animal,  whom  neither  civilization  nor  religion 
has  yet  fully  reclaimed. 

Mattctp.w  TVTatish 


The  Bishop  of  Truro,  writing  to  a  Loudon  newspaper  on  the  ques¬ 
tion,  “Is  betting  a  sin?”  says:  “A  difficulty  lies  in  its  omission  among 
the  sins  condemned  in  Scripture ;  perhaps  it  had  not  yet  grown  to  pro¬ 
portions  worthy  of  a  special  law.  Yet  it  seems  to  me  to  run  counter 
to  the  general  ethics  of  the  Bible,  to -undermine  the  character  which 
that  Book  tends  to  produce,  and  to  contradict  the  definition  of  1  neigh¬ 
bor’  imphed  in  the  Old  Testament  and  taught  in  the  New.  At  Oxford, 
in  a  college  which  was  anything  but  Puritan,  we  kept  an  unwritten 
law—-1  never  make  a  friend  of  a  man  who  makes  a  betting  book.’  This 
was  our  estimate  of  its  social  fruits.  Its  primitive  fruits  are  writ  large 
in  the  wreckage  of  countless  homes,  and  *  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know 
them,’  said  the  Judge  about  those  sins  which  He  desired  that  con¬ 
science  rather  than  law  should  prohibit.  To  others  it  makes  one  a 
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bad  neighbor ;  to  one’s  self  it  deteriorates  one’s  own  character— -it  is 
selfish  and  makes  one  more  so;  to  God,  it  breaks  that  higher  and  no¬ 
bler  code  of  laws  which  makes  one  more  akin  to  Him.” 


WOVE  HE  CAR. 

A  Well-Dressed  Man  Who  Liked  to  Cause 
Discomfort  to  Women. 

There  are  renewed  complaints  about 
smoking  on  trolley  cars  in  Brooklyn.  On  a 
Putnam  avenue  car  that  reached  the  Man¬ 
hattan  end  of  the  Bridge  before  8  o'clock 
the  other  morning  was  a  typical  offender 
of  this  kind  who  helped  to  make  the  trip 
from  Franklin  avenue  to  Manhattan  a  mem¬ 
orable  one  to  the  other  passengers. 

[Both  platforms  were  crowded  as  well 
as  the  interior  of  the  car,  and  this  fellow 
stood  at  the  rear  door  and  smoked  cheap 
cigarettes  incessantly.  The  smoke  blew 
in  upon  the  men  and  women  who  were 
packed  together  on  the  seats,  and  in  the 
aisles,  and  their  complaints  to  the  conduc¬ 
tor  resulted  in  nothing. 

The  conductor  remonstrated  with  the 
man.  as  did  a  trained  nurse  who  was  re¬ 
turning  home  after  a  night’s  vigils  in  a 
patient’s  room,  and  who  was  made  ill  by 
the  smell  of  the  poor  tobacco.  All  was  in 
vain;  the  man  defied  the  passengers  and  the 
conductor  and  dared  the  latter  to  put  him 
off  the  car. 

He  was  standing  on  the  rear  platform 
and  the  law  allowed  him  to  smoke  there, 
he  contended.  And  as  there  were  more 
women  than  men  on  the  platform  the 
smoked  several  cigarettes  hi  their  faces, 
seemingly  to  his  own  satisfaction. 

The  most  surprising  part  of  the  perform¬ 
ance  was  that  the  man  was  well  clad,  and 
but  for  his  conduct  might  have  been  taken 
for  an  ordinary  person  of  respeotability^ 
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DR.  SAVAGE  DEFENDS  WALL  ST. 


SAYS  THE  TALK  OF  GAMBLING 
THERE  IS  EXAGGERATED. 


And  Declares  That  the  Great  Part  of  Its 
Business  Is  Most  Essential  to  the  De¬ 
velopment  of  the  Nation— Some  of  Ills 
Views  as  to  Gambling 'and  Drinking. 

The  Rev.  Minot.  J.  ft'lV&ge  had  some 
interesting  things  to  say  yesterday  at  the 
Church  of  the  Messiah  on  the  subjects 
of  gambling  and  drinking.  Incidentally 
he  gave  his  views  of  Wall  Street  and  they 
were  not  of  the  kind  usually  heard  when 
the  Street  is  referred  to  in  the  pulpit. 

“Contrary  to  the  belief  which  has  been 
held  popularly  for  a  good  many  hundreds 
of  years,  I  believe  that  there  is  nothing  in 
human  nature  which  is  essentially  or  nec¬ 
essarily  evil.  There  are  no  qualities,  no 
characteristics  in  man  which  are  not  in 


themselves  right;  all  the  evil  in  the  world 
is  either  in  the  excessive  use  of  some  quality, 
faculty  or  power,  or  in  a  perverted  use  of 
these.  So  that  tendency  in  human  nature 
which  leads  to  gambling  is  not  in  itself  an 
evil:  out  of  it  have  sprung  some  of  the 
noblest  and  finest  tilings  in  all  the  world. 

"What  is  it?  It  is  the  love  of  excite¬ 
ment,  combined  with  the  willingness  to  take 
a  great  risk;  the  -willingness  to  take  chances. 
Is  not  this  the  source  of  some  of  the  grandest 
displays  of  the  world’s  heroism?  Right 
in  here  do  wo  not  find  the  secret  of  some 
of  the  grandest  discoveries  and  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  ages? 

“Young  men  are  perpetually  excusing 
pertain  things  they  do  that  they  know 
are  wrong  because  somebody  has  set  an 
example.  And  half  the  time  the  thing 
that  is  cited  as  an  excuse  lacks  the  (es¬ 
sential  quality  that  made  the  thing  he  did 
wrong.  For  example;  I  am  perpetually 
hearing  it  urged  that  people  ought  to  set 
an  example  in  regard  to  Sunday  observ¬ 
ance,  or  in  regard  to  drinking  a  glass  of 
wine,  or  in  regard  to  this  or  that  or  the' 
other  of  a  hundred  things;  and  I  know  of 

?-oung  men  who  have  drunk  to  excess  and 
hen  have  tried  to  excuse  themselves  be¬ 
cause  some  man  in  respectable  society 
takes  a  glass  of  sherry  with  his  dinner; 
and  I  have  had  these  people  held  up  as 
examples  of  evil  because  they  did  thi3. 
I  repudiate  and  repel  with  indignation 
any  responsibility  for  that  kind  of  setting 
an  example. 

“If  I  never  drank  until  I  felt  the  effect 
of  it  in  my  head  or  my  limbs,  then  I  never 
6et  the  example  for  anybody  else  to  get 
drunk.  I  know  men  who  cannot  drink 
half  a  glass  of  champagne  without  being 
upset  by  it;  are  they  ro  be  the  standards, 
when  there  are  thousands  of  people  that 
are  not  influenced  by  it  in  the  least?  And 
shall  they  become  intoxicated  and  then 
hold  as  responsible  for  it  the  example  of 
eomebody  who  did  not  get  intoxicated? 
It  strikes  me  that  the  essential  difference 
in  the  two  cases  is  that  one  did  get  in¬ 
toxicated  and  the  other  didn’t,  and  it  is 
the  intoxication  that  is  evil. 

“I  wish  for  the  sake  of  clearing  up  this 
matter  of  example,  and  for  the  sake  of 
the  definition  as  to  what  constitutes  gam¬ 
bling,  to  venture  to  talk  a  little  about  Wall 
Street.  I  hear  Wall  Street  referred  to 
constantly  as  a  place  of  indiscriminate 
and  universal  gambling,  and  the  danger 
is  that  young  men  will  cite  Wall  Street  as 
an  example  and  excuse  for  their  gambling. 

“What  is  Wall  Street?  It  is  an  abso¬ 
lutely  essential  thing  in  a  great  commercial 
civilization.  The  work  of  the  modern 
; world  could  not  go  on  without  a  Wall  Street; 
it  is  the  great  measurer  of  values;  prop¬ 
erties  all  over  the  world  are  listed  in  a 
centre  like  that  and  they  are  measured 
against  each  other  and  their  actual  value 
ascertained.  Then  it  is  a  great  market, 
an  essential  market,  in  order-  that  the 
world’s  work  may  be  carried  on.  Prop¬ 
erty  in  Oregon,  property  in  Central  Amer¬ 
ica,  property  in  South  Africa  that  could 
find  no  market  in  Oregon,  Central  America 
or  ,  South  -Africa  may  find  a  market  in 
Wall  Street;  and  so  the  world  becomes 
open  to  the  great  beneficent  transactions 
and  exchanges  which  make  up  the  com¬ 
merce  of  the  civilized  world. 

“Through  the  great  combinations  of 
capital  which  are  possible  -  in  Wall  Street 
enterprises  are  entered  upon  and  carried 
out  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  put 
through  in  any  other  way;  and  the  brokers 
that  carry  on  these  enterprises  are  inesti¬ 
mable  public  servants.  The  great  things 
for  which  Wall  Street  exists  are  not  gam¬ 
bling;  they  are  legitimate;  and  .  in  ever v 
way  necessary  to  carry  on  the  processes  of 
modern  civilization. 

“I  wish  to  speak  of  a  phase  of  gambling 
which  I  have v no  personal  knowledge  of, 
but  which  I  am  sure  does  exist  and  is  per¬ 
haps  growing  and  spreading  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  I  refer  to  social  gambling, 
gambling  in  high  places,  gambling  on  the 
part  of  society  leaders  and  women.  I  am 
credibly  informed,  for  example,  that  there 
aro  cases  like  this:  When  Saturday  night 
comes  a  lady  dismisses  her  servants,  lets 
them  go  on  a  vacation;  she  has  her  meals 
sent  in  from  Delmonico’s  or  .Sherry’s,  or 
some  hotel;  she  devotes  Saturday  night 
and  Sunday,  and  Sunday  night  to  dissipa¬ 
tion  in  the  form  of  gambling,  accompanied, 
as  almost  always  these  dissipations  are, 
with  at  least  too  much  drinking,  whatever 
too  much  may  be;  so  that  the  result  of  it 
Is.  not  recreation,  not  rest  or  legitimate 
pleasure,  but  deterioration,  demoraliza¬ 
tion  of  everybody  concerned.  These  things 
are  unspeakably  worse  than  a  licensed 
gambling  house  that  is  labelled  ‘Gambling,’ 
and  known  to  be  gambling  and  devoted  to 
that  and  that  alone. 

“The  spirit  of  gambling  is  unsocial,  it 
is  anti-human;  it  moires  a  man  live  with 
his  hand  against  every  other  man.  There 
is  hardly  any  other  vice  so  utterly  and 
hopelessly  inhuman  as  gambling;  most 
vices  you  share  with  somebody,  even  if 
you  injure  them  by  so  doing,  you  at  least 
share  a  momentary  satisfaction  with  them; 
hut  in  gambling  everybody  is  your  enemr. 
and  you  are  seeking’  to  get  out  of  them 
what  they  possess  without  doing  them  any 
good.  It  is  opposed  to  the  world’s  busi¬ 
ness.  to  the  world’s  prosperity  in  every 
direction,  and  it  dries  up  in  a  man  the  foun¬ 
tains  of  love  and  tenderness  that  bind 
him  to  his  fellows  and  makes  him  the  enemy 
of  mankind.* 
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of  stock?  ' 

Strong;  Again 


don't  know, 

From  that  time  u. 
over  was  a  prosecution  <*Q- 
Jorporatlon,  was  there?  ”  ini|u. 
McGillicuddy. 

"  And  there  was  no  prosecution 
August,”  interjected  Mr.  Reed. 

“  Oh,"  exclaimed  Mi*.  Carnegie,  it  what 
had  I  to  do  with  tlte  Steel  Corporation 
in  which  I  never  owirnd  a  dollar's  worth 

_  inst  Stock  Gambling. 
Chairman  Stanley  next  elicited  Mr.  Car¬ 
negie's  views  on  dealing  in  stocks  on  ex¬ 
change. 

"  I  xjever  bought  a  share  on  the  Stock 
Exchange  in  my  life,  never  sold  one. 
snts  am  a  monomaniac  on  slock  gambling, 
(ley.  My  grandfather  was  ruined  on  the  Stock 
id  I  Exchange  in  Scotland.  Once  in  the  early 
told  days  I  bought  a  lot  of  shares  of  Pennsyl- 
lave  vania  Railroad  stock  in  Philadelphia.  My 
iave  banker  said  I  might  pay  thirty  days  after, 
'rid.  That  was  the  only  purchase  I  ever  made 
lent  on  Exchange.” 

?  to  “  Did  you  keep  money  on  --hand  when 
ock  you  were  in  steel  to  protect  your  stocks 
if  they  go  on  the  Exchange?  ”  asked 
Chairman  Stanley. 

”  My  stocks  were  never  listed  on  the 
Exchange.  I  never  tolerated  that.” 

“  Do  you  believe  in  writing  into  the  law 
a  provision  that  any  company  shall  not 
enter  Inter-State  commerce  if  its  stocks 
are  listed  on  Exchange?  ”  asked  Mr.  Stan¬ 
ley. 

Let  me  write  you  my  views  on  that— 
after  mature  thought.  Don't  let  me 
Jump.  I  never  wagered  a  cent  in  my , 
life,  on  .cards  or  anything.” 

The  committee  consented  to 'allow  Mr. 
Carnegie  to  rorward  his  answer  in  writ¬ 
ing  to  this  question. 

"Do  you  think  it  would  be  better  to 
gamble  on  the  spots  on  a  card,  on  the 
speed  of  a  horse,  than  on  values  affect¬ 
ing  products  and  food?"  .inquired  the 
chairman. 

“Oh,  you  might  gamble  on  a  horse 
race  just  for  fun,”  said  Mr;  Carnegie, 
"but  the  end  of  that  man  would  proba¬ 
bly  be  In  ruin.  I  don't  like  to  draw 
fine  distinctions.  The  best  rule  for  you, 
gentlemen,  to  follow  is  never  to  gamble 
on  anything.” 
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1  tlnuea  to  receive  the  stimulus  of  fashion¬ 
able  habit  it  will  grow  rapidly  into  a  ver¬ 
itable  passion,  ruinous  to  many  young 
men  and  young  women  both.  The  evil 
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influence  of  the  illioit  games  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  gamblers  will  be  insignificant  I 
comparatively.  No  passion  is  more  easily  | 
aroused,  and  when  the  stimulation  is  the 
desire  to  win  social  advancement  it  is  likely  ^ 
to  be  irresistible  by  great  numbers  of  young  | 
men  unable  to  afford  the  luxury  of  j 
suoh  courting  of  chance.  The  exoltement  1 
afforded  by  gambling,  too,  makes  other  | 
forms  of  diversion  seem  tame  and  flat; 
but  it  is  costly. 


If  our  friends  who  favor  us  with  manuscripts  for 
publication  wish  lo  hate  refected  articles  returned,  they 
must  In  aU  eases  send  stamps  for  that  purpose. 


The  Question  of  Mutual  Consent  to 
Abrogation. 

A  fact  generally  overlooked  in  discus¬ 
sions  of  the  validity  of  the  old  Clayton- 
Bulwer  Treaty  is  here  stated  again  for  the 
benefit  of  all  concerned. 

So  Blender  was  the  bond  effected  by  that 
arrangement  that  if  the  canal  had  actually 
been  constructed  under  the  conditions 
then  contemplated,  that  is,  by  the  Joint 
Investment  of  British  and  American  capital, 
it  would  have  been  in  the  power  of  either 
Government  to  withdraw  from  the  joint 
protectorate  and  tear  up  the  guarantee 
of  neutrality  upon  a  pretext  so  slight  as 
to  be  always  available. 

It  would  not  then  have  required  mutual 
oonsent  for  the  termination  of  the  neu¬ 
trality  compaot.  Great  Britain  could  have 
withdrawn,  under  the  terms  of  this  very 
treaty,  without  asking  our  formal  per¬ 
mission  or  even  our  taoit  acquiescence. 
Our  protest  against  her  withdrawal  would 
have  been  without  legal  force;  for  it  was 
thus  expressly  provided  in  the  bond,  in 
Article  V.: 

'  Nevertheless,  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  In  according  their  protec¬ 
tion  to  the  construction  of  the  canal,  and  guarantee- 
tag  Its  neutrality  and  security  when  completed,  al¬ 
ways  understand  that  this  protection  and  guarantee 
are  granted  conditionally,  and  may  be  withdrawn 
by  both  Governments,  or  either  Government,  If  both 
Governments,  or  either  Government,  should  deem 
that  the  persons  or  company  undertaking  or  manag. 
ing  the  same  adopt  such  regulations  concerning  the 
trafflo  thereupon  as  are  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  In¬ 
tention  of  this  convention,  clthbr  by  making  unfair 
discriminations  In  favor  of  the  oommerco  of  one  of  the 
contracting  parties  over  the  commerce  of  tho  other, 
or  by  Imposing  oppressive  exactions  or  unreasonable 
tolls  upon  tho  passengers,  vessels,  goods,  wares,  mer¬ 
chandise.  or  other  articles.  Neither  party,  however, 
shall  withdraw  the  aforesaid  protection  and  guar¬ 
antee  without  Qrst  giving  six  months'  notice  to  the 
other." 

Therefore,  the  compaot  to  guarantee 
Jointly  the  neutrality  of  the  canal,  “  so 
that  the  said  canal  may  be  forever  open  and 
free,”  was  not  eternal.  It  was  distinctly 
made  conditional  and  terminable  on  six 
months’  notice  in  case  either  party— not 
both  parties  jointly  but  either  party  inde¬ 
pendently — might  entertain  or  profess  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  the  trafflo  regulations 
br  the  tolls! 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  if  Artiole  V. 
of  the  old  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  is  studied 
candidly  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and 

with  more  attention _ than  It  Rftama  to 

have  engaged  heretofore  either  here  or 
in  England,  it  will  serve  to  illuminate  tho 
present  British  position  in  both  its  legal 
and  its  moral  aspeots. 

If  Article  V.  had  made  the  Joint  pro¬ 
tection  and  joint  guarantee  terminable 
only  by  mutual  consent,  our  British  friends 
might  now  with  some  reason  insist  that 
the  whole  convention  was  intended  to 
stand  until  both  parties  agreed  to  its  abro¬ 
gation. 

But  the  treaty  itself  provided  for  the 
termination  of  the  partnership  and  the 
neutrality  guarantee  at  the  pleasure  of 
either  party  on  six  months'  notice. 

To  maintain  that  a  convention  framed 
fifty  years  ago  under  conditions  now  obso¬ 
lete,  and  with  expectations  that  have  never 
been  realized,  and  even  in  view  of  those 
conditions  and  expectations  practically 
terminable  at  short  notice  by  either  Gov¬ 
ernment,  has  now  by  some  mysterious 
alchemy  acquired  the  eanotlty  of  an  ever¬ 
lasting  obligation  dissoluble  only  by  mutual 
oonsent,  is  a  proposition  that  does  not  ap¬ 
peal  to  common  sense. 


The  Revival  of  Gambling. 

Members  of  the  National  Society  of  New 
England  Women,  after  enjoying  a  com¬ 
petitive  game  of  whist  for  prizes  at  Del- 
monico’s,  on  Monday  afternoon,  farther 
diverted  themselves  by  oriticising  the 
Bermon  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Huntington,  of 
the  day  before,  on  the  spread  of  the  passion 
of  gambling  because  of  the  present  fash¬ 
ionable  vogue  of  bridge  whist.  As  they 
had  played  only  the  regular  game  of  whist 
they  agreed,  however,  that  "  the  sermon 
didn’t  point  at  us.” 

We  shall  not  discuss  that  matter  with 
the  New  England  ladies,  nor  even  venture 
logical  dissent  from  the  diotum  of  one  of 
them  that  ”  a  charitable  reason  for  the 
game  removes  it  from  the  realm  of  gam¬ 
bling;”  but  as  to  the  specific  point  made 
by  Dr.  Huntington  concerning  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  straight-out  gambling  as  a  fash¬ 
ionable  pastime  in  which  women  of  social 
distinction  are  now  indulging,  the  facts 
sustaining  him  are  too  many  and  too  patent 
to  be  gainsaid  by  the  New  England  ladies. 
In  spite  of  the  assertion  by  one  of  the  gov¬ 
ernors  of  this  association  that  she  “  had 
never  known  a  lady  to  gamble,  ’’  unless  play¬ 
ing  for  prizes  is  gambling,  the  practice  act¬ 
ually  is  now  frequent  among  the  women  of 
fashion  of  both  this  oountry  and  England. 

In  former  times  gambling  among  such 
women  was  usual,  as  every  reader  of  his¬ 
tory  knows,  and  the  present  vogue  of  the 
amusement  is  only  a  revival.  During 
this  winter  the  devotion  to  bridge  whist 
has  given  it  a  greater  stimulus  than  it  has 
had  for  a  century;  and  its  excitement,  its 
appeal  to  chance,  is  60  peculiarly  seductive 
to  the  feminine  nature  that  Dr.  Hunting- 
ton  had  good  reason  for  lamenting  the 
fashionable  revival. 

The  gaming  table  surrounded  by  the 
allurement  of  feminine  charm  is  also  es¬ 
pecially  dangerous  to  men.  The  most 
pernicious  of  public  gambling  houses  have 
always  been  those  in  which  feminine  en¬ 
ticement  was  used  to  enhance  the  tempta¬ 
tion  of  the  game,  and  women,  no  matter 
how  pure  and  reputable  they  may  be, 
must  act  as  such  tempters  of  men  when¬ 
ever  they  set  up  the  game  in  their  houses 
and  invite  young  men.  more  especially, 
to  take  part  in  them.  That  is  indisputable, 
and  Dr.  Hi'nttnqton  was  right  in  his  de¬ 
nunciation  of  such  fashionable  gambling. 

The  consequences  as  suggested  by  him 
were  not  at  all  exaggerated.  Nor  is  it 
doubtful  tJfat  if  private  gambling  con- 


Hadley  and  the  Ehnperor. 

Discoursing  at  the  Old  South  Church 
in  Boston  Sunday  night,  did  Dr.  Arthur 
Twining  Hadley,  President  of  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity,  emit  this  singular  prophecy: 

"  We  Khali  have  an  Emperor  In  Washington  within  i 
twenty-five  years  unless  we  can  create  a  public  senti¬ 
ment  which,  regardless  of  legislation,  will  regulate 
the  Trusts.'’ 

Such  is  the  soothsaying  attributed  to 
Dr.  Hadley.  Attributed  inoorreotly,  we 
prefer  to  believe;  and  we  so  prefer  for  these 
reasons: 

1.  Social  ostracism,  the  punishment 
and  remedy  proposed  by  Dr.  Hadley 
Borne  time  ago  for  the  wioked  men  who 
make  Trusts,  has  not  yet  been  tried  suffi¬ 
ciently,  if  it  has  been  tried  at  all.  Surely 
Dr.  Hadley  cannot  have  lost  faith  so  soor 
in  his  prescription. 

2.  “  We  shall  have  an  Emperor  1' 
twenty-five  years  “  is  a  sentenoe  so  oor 
fldent,  so  exact  and  60  severely  mathema 
ical  that  it  must  have  come  or  should  ha’ 
come  from  another  distinguished  New  H 
ven  prophet  and  moralist,  Lieut.  Totten. 

3.  According  to  the  history  and  t’ 
ditions  of  Yale  for  two  hundred  yee 
no  President  of  that  institution  has  b 
limp  of  judgment  or  loose  of  tongue, 
subject  to  stoppage  of  the  intellect 
fits  of  hysteria. 

We  should  hate  to  have  to  believe 
the  present  President  of  Yale  has  v< 
tarlly  gone  into  the  padded  cell  with  . 

Jacob  Lentz  and  Gamaliel  Bradfo 


The  Polioe  Power. 
Some  superficial  writers  in  various 
nals  have  advanced  the  theory  th 
proposed  transfer  of  the  control  ■ 
local  police  to  a  State  official  at  . 
would  be  Constitutional  because  “t 
lice  power  is  vested  in  the  Stab" 
that,  as  the  greater  embraces  t 
whatever  police  power  the  city 
York  enjoys,  must  be  subject  to 
as  the  paramount  authority.  TJ 
ment  is  based  on  a  misooncepti< 
theory  of  our  republican  form  c 
ment,  and  upon  a  failure  to  o> 
the  nature  of  our  Constitution 
What  do  these  people  mean 
say,  “  The  police  power  is  ve 
State?”  In  their  minds  do  t 
the  State  as  a  sort  of  omnip 
or  as  a  hydra-headed  monst 
of  all  the  State  offioials  bounc 
do  they  think  the  State  is  th< 

The  State  is  composed  o 
departments  of  goveramei 
lative,  the  Exeoutive,  ant 
The  Legislative  power  is 
Senate  and  the  Assembly, 
tive  power  is  vested  in  the 
all  these  ^eprtrtmetrfca  Wo 
powers  of  each  of  .them, 
controlled  by  the  writt 
or  the  organio  insi-'rumej 
framed  by  the  people  of 
in  their  sovereign  oapaol1 
The  Legislature  has  all 
making  power,  except  1 
limited  by  the  Constitut) 
it  seeks  to  make  laws 
nant  to  reason  or  to  Ju 
stock,  in  the  Court  of 
case,  said: 

'  High  authority,'  certalnl 
that  laws,  which  although 
by  written  Constitutions, 
and  subvert  dearly  vestei 
must  so  be  dedaied  by  thf 
And  be  cited  with  / 
of  Judge  Chase,  wl 

*  I  cannot  subscribe  to 
Legislature,  or  that  It 
trol,  although  Its  authori 
the  Constitution  or  fund 

And  Judge  Com 
words  of  Chief  Jus 
■  it  may  be  doubted 
and  of  government  « 
to  the  Legislative  pou 
And  the  Court 
case  held  that  as 
tions  of  the  Coi 
cannot  exercise 
nature  essential 
Three  great  j 
right  of  eminei 
private  propert 
of  taxation,  an 
eroised  by  the 
exercise  the  St 
for  one  mome 
of  the  State. 

The  polioe  p 
the  Legislature 
In  Massachusc 
power  vested 
suoh  laws  as  tl 
good  of  the  Cor 
In  this  State, 
dfeflned  the  po 
which  resides 
all  laws  for 
government  < 
public  welfa 
writer  says 
system  of  i 
the  State  se 
public  order 
itself,  but  a 
oourse  of  cl 
of  good  mg 
which  are  < 
fliot  of  rig! 

All  laws 
citizens,  a 
the  tranqu 
health  or 
accident  o 
regulation 
course,  th< 
is  for  the  1 
But  In  i 
comes  bel 
lature,  it 
ask.  First 
or  is  there 
"  Is  the  i 
and  Thir 
question: 
with  Com 
lates  the 
Invalid  t 
that  othe 
Bench. 

There 
the  Legl 
in  their  i 
ing  life. 
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APPLIED  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE. 


Students  of  the  Doctrine  Jolted  In  a  Wreck 
and  Pretend  It's  Fun. 

Stamford,  Conn.,  March  12. — A  party 
of  young:  men  who  are  students  in  the  Manor 
School  in  this  city,  an  organization  in  which 
the  principles  of  Christian  Science  are  taught, 
had  an  experience  a  few  days  ago  in  which 
their  religious  belief  stood  them  in  good 
stead.  The  young  men,  who  are  sons  of 
New  Yorkers.  and  other  out-of-town  people, 
are  a  Jolly  set.  A  few  days  ago  they  dis¬ 
covered  an  abandoned  horsecar  lying  along¬ 
side  the  street  railroad  tracks  near  their 
school.  Here  was  an  opportunity  to  have 
some  sport. 

The  lads  appropriated  the  car  and  man¬ 
aged  to  get  it  on  the  car  tracks.  There  is 
a  heavy  grade  on  the  road  at  this  place.  The 
line  ends  on  the  brow  of  a  steep  hill  which 
leads  to  the  seashore.  The  car  gathered 
speed  as  It  dashed  down  the  grade.  When 
the  end  of  the  line  was  reached  the  young 
Christian  Scientists  attempted  to  apply  the 
orakos,  but  they  would  not  work.  The 
car  ran  off  the  tracks  to  the  hill. 

Down  the  steep  hill  the  car  jolted  until 
near  the  bottom,  when  it  struck  an  obstruc¬ 
tion  and  was  overturned.  The  students 
were  thrown  in  all  directions  and  some  of 
them  were  badly  bruised,  but  never  a  mur¬ 
mur  made  they.  The  power  of  the  mind 
asserted  itself  and  physical  pain  was  for¬ 
gotten. 

SOMEBODY'S  BALL  DRESS  STOLEN. 


Worth  8225  and  Hawked  About  for  50  Cents 
— Colored  Vender  In  Jail. 

A  silken  ball  dress  trimmed  with  old  lace 
and  valued  by  the  police  at  8225  was  added 
■o  the  miscellany  In  charge  of  the  property 
Jerk  at  Police  Headquarters  yesterday 
111  the  owner  can  be  found.  A  negro  who 
tys  he  is  Charles  Johnson  of  Norfolk,  Va., 
as  caught  trying  to  sell  it  for  50  cents  at 
xth  avenue  and  Forty-second  street  on 
onday  night.  His  tale  was  that  a  man  had 
7en  it  to  hm  at  Fifth  avenue  and  Fifty- 
rd  street  telling  him  to  sell  it.  He  is  being 
e6tlgated  as  the  police  believe  him  to  bo  an 
ert  flat  thief. 


Facts  Are  Stubborn  Things, 

It  is  true  that  a 
Straight 
Kentucky 
Hand-Made 
Sour  Mash 
Whiskey 

is  the  best  in  the  world. 

Old 
Crow 
Rye 

is  the  only  kind  that 
should  be  used  me¬ 
dicinally  or  socially. 
Careful  people  use  no 
other.  Gold  Medal  awarded  Paris,  1900. 

H.  B.  KIRK  &  CO.,  Sole  Bottlers.  N.  Y. 

I  TEA  AND  COFFEE  I 
I  SERVICES.  I 

I  1?  I 

|  The  Mauser  Mfg.  Co., 

I  SILVERSMITHS.  $ 


~)WDY  ON  AN  ELEVATED  STATION 


Have  Intended  a  Hold-Up  but  U  He  Did 
Was  Fooled  by  tbo  Ticket  Agent, 
man  who  may  have  meditated  robbing 
icket  office  of  the  downtown  elevated 
n  at  Sixth  avenue  and  Eighteenth  street, 
’  ho  did  was  foiled  by  the  presenoe  of 
of  the  tloket  agent,  made  things  very 
at  the  station  early  yesterday  morn- 
He  was  a  powerful-looking  fellow, 

1  was  or  pretended  to  be  drunk, 
umed  up  at  the  station  about  3  A.  M., 
a  ticket  of  Joseph  Lawless,  the  agent. 
Iked  to  where  the  ticket  chopper 
ailing.  He  did  not  put  the  ticket 
x  and  when  the  tloket  chopper  asked 
•  the  man  knocked  him  down.  Law- 
ls  an  old  man,  heard  the  row  from 
md  walked  to  the  door  to  see  what 

med  to  be  what  the  man  was  walt- 
'he  minute  he  saw  the  agent  come 
his  office  he  broke  away  from 
ohopper  and  rushing  to  Lawless 
low  on  his  face  which  broke  his 
d  not  knock  him  down,  though, 
;et  agent,  fearing  that  the  man 
■jbery,  managed  to  get  Into  the 
and  lock  tne  door.  Then  the 
er  and  the  man  had  a  rough 
Ight  of  It  while  the  tiokefc  agent 
sslstanoe  from  the  window  of 

)  came  the  man  had  broken 
e  tloket  chopper  and  had  run 
re.  The  polloeman  who  came 
a  while  could  not  find  him, 
dontly  that  he  did  not  think 
'mplated  a  hold-up.  He  got 
if  the  man  from  the  ticket 
he  comes  back  to  look  for 
toh  him. 


I5th  St„  bet,  B’way  &  6th  Ave.,  N.Y. 


LAWN  TENNIS. 


IF  GAMBLE  MURDERS. 


White,  Accused  With  Eight 
ling  a  Family,  Goes  Free. 

,  March  12  — Russell  Broach, 
complicity  in  the  mur- 
bers  of  the  Gamble  f sm¬ 
ites.,  was  acquitted  by  a 
day.  The  verdict  was  a 
ugh  after  the  Jury  took 
the  people  were  by  no 
a  their  belief  that  a  ver- 
d  be  found.  The  other 
negroes,  charged  with 
the  one-storv  brlok  Jail 
i  charge  of  Sheriff  Wal- 
n.  A  special  term  of 
try  them. 

sed,  leaving  to-night 
miles  in  the  country, 
t  Carthage  that  is  not 
Hot. 


ADE  HIM  MAD. 

Snatched  Mrs.  Louise 
tkotbook. 

rife  of  the  man  who 
•yor’s  purse  from  her 
e  railroad  tunnel  on 
y  during  her  hus- 
Newburger  in  Gen- 
wlce  been  severely 
he  last  few  years. 
>  to  hunger.  Mrs. 
'.er  husband  took 
as  and  were  living 

e  stand  and  ad- 
cked  Mrs.  Pryor 
iket,  obtained  by 
a  thejury  to-day. 


BITE  FREE. 
In  the  Boy’s  Suit 

gnttuta,  9  years 
from  George 
for  being  bitten 
k  dog  "Nigger," 
dismissed  the 
and  that  he  had 
il,  and  direoted 
he  owner  of  the 
1  boy  had  been 
log.  and  that  he 
ig  fun  with  the 
m.  It  was  not 
i  anybody  else. 
,en  the  verdict 


8.  BOYD. 

ay  His  Jewelry 
JTests. 

it  Fourteenth 
in  Yorkvllle 
•  three  young 
1  robbed  him 
ree  in  Third 
as  persuaded 
woko  ho  was 
»  in  Houston 
I  his  watch, 
e.  The  ring 
1th  nippers. 

The  throe 
lamination. 


Off. 

os  run  over 
>f  his  home, 
yesterday 
ind  he  died 
pital.  The 
hop  with  a 
on  him  for 
m.  Janies 
arrested. 


.  Trip. 

Mrs.  Stuy- 
>ntal  party 
norning  at 
,  attached 
The  party 
he  Illinois 
nes  Henry 
ew  York 


The  International  Challenge  Received  and  Will 
Be  Considered  on  Friday. 

The  international  challenge  for  the  Davis 
trophy  has  been  reoeived  by  the  offldae 
of  the  United  States  National  Lawn  Tennis 
Association.  It  is  as  follows: 

the  Lawk  tennis  Association,  ii 
London.  Feb.  IS,  1901.  1 
Palmer  E.  PreRney,  IV  iq.,  Seer  it  ary,  U.  3.  fT.>la 
T.  A. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  Instructed  by  my  committee  tp 
give  you  formal  nottoe  on  behalf  of  Great  Britain; -In 
accordance  with  the  regulations,  of  our  Intention  to 
compete  for  the  International  lawn  tennis  champion¬ 
ship  of  the  current  yoor.  1  am  dear  sir,  yours  faith¬ 
fully.  G.  R.  Mewburn,  Hon.  Sec.,  the  L.  T.  A. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  U.  S.  N.  L.  T.  A. 
Exeoutive  Committee  will  be  held  on  SYiday 
evening  at  the  Waldorf  and  then  the  ohal- 
lenge  will  be  considered  officially.  There 
“s  acceptance,  and  Itis  behoved 
that  Dwight  Davis,  who  has  Just  returned 
home  from  abroad,  wil  be  able  to  tell  about 
who  will  be  sent  over  oh  the  challenging  team 
The  negotiations  on  the  other  efdl  l>ave 
all  been  conducted  through  him. 

Mfles  in  the  final  match  for  thelndpo? cham¬ 
pionship  In  doubles,  because  of  Ward’s  en¬ 
forced  absence  from  the  ofty,  has  caused 
so  mu  oh  adverse  comment  fchntan  effort 
la  being  made  to  roeoind  the  defaSt  and 
have  the  match  played,  as  originally  re¬ 
quested  by  the  Otango  tedm.  on  Maroh  29 
A  committee  meeting  will  be  held  shortly 
when  the  question  w3U  be  decided. 

For  many  months  the  affairs  of  the  Lenox 
Tennis  Club  bar e  been  like  a  seething  NoU 
.^c  factions  struggling  to  get  conr 
trol  of  the  olub.  They  reached  an  one£ 
break  recently,  and  the  faction  headed 
Louis  J.  Grant,  the  former  captain  of  the 
•  march  on  its  adversaries 
of  Founds  at  12Bd 
street  and  St  Nloh61as  avenue  for  the  com¬ 
ing  season.  Formal  notice  has  h--„  served 
Oil  the  offloera  of  *>»  hV  'STST'J 

they  must  leaVe  1 
posing  faction  wil 

the  grounds  this  _ _  _ _ _  . 

really  be  a  reorganization  of  the  old  New 
wh0B9  grounds  atUsth 
street  and  St  Nicholas  avenue,  many  years 
ago  suoh  noted  players  as  Clarence  Hobart, 
E.  P.  MaoMullen.  Stephen  0.  Millett  and 
2tJ?j’r*J.eariied1to  ?fayv  A  meeting  will  be 
held  this  evening  by  those  Invited  to  Join 
the  new  organization,  which  includes  most 
or  the  old  members  of  the  Lenox  T.  C.,  for 
the  purpose  of  drafting  a  new  constitution 
and  Dy-lawQ.  The  trouble  Btartedthrough 
a  personal  ctnarrel  between  Grant  and  one 
of  the  leaders  of  tire  other  faction. 


Schoolboys  at  Chess. 

Play  was  resumed  In  the  New  Torlt  Inter- 
scholastio  Chess  Association  tournament 


Arnateln  defeated  Brown  by  defouft;  SchJoss  defeated 
Henshaw  by  default;  Sohloss  defeated  Fanelly In  an 
adjourned  Glaneeo  Plano,  In  50  moves. 

This  is  the  standing  of  the  schools  In  the 
“tournament: 

Sachs.  9  k  won  2%  lost;  Cutler,  7 k  and,  4k:  De  La 

Salle  7  and  0;  Columbia  Grammar,  4  and  6;  Berkeley 
0  and  10. 

The  Individual  records  follow: 

Llppe,  6  won  1  lost;  Schloss,  5  and  1;  Pierce,'  4  k 
and  1M:  Arnsleln.  4  k  and  1  k;  Welles,  3  and  3; 
Mohcnna,  2  and  2;  Kar-”~  *  --•*  - 


. .  .  ..,  and  lk . .  „  „„„ 

McKenna,  2  and  2;  Family,  2  and  3;  Belnecke, 
2  and  3;  Ritter,  0  and  I:  Blumentiml,  0  and  1;  Hcn- 
sbaw,  0  and  5:  Brown,  0  and  5. 


Juniors  of  Cutler  School  Hold  Class  Games. 

The  Junior  class  games  of  Cutler  School 
were  held  In  the  Twelfth  Regiment  Armory 
yesterday  afternoon.  G.  Edyell  won  three 
of  the  six  events.  Summary: 

40-Yard  Dash — Won  by  Esler;  Omen,  seoondi 
Romcln,  third.  Time.  6  1-5  seoonds. 

150-Yard  Dash— Won  by  G.  Edyell;  Tomler,  second] 
Hudson,  third.  Time,  20  seconds. 

220-Yard  Dash— Won  by  G.  Edyell;  R,  Miller; 
second;  Jewell,  third.  Time,  37  3-5  seconds. 

440- Yard  Run— Won  by  R.  Miller;  Dominick; 
seoond;  Esler.  third.  Time,  1  minute  15  1-5  seconds. 

Running  High  Jump— Won  by  E.  Palker.  with  4 
feet  4  Inches;  H.  De  Frlcth,  second. 

Putting  8-Pound  Shot— Won  by  G.  Edyell,  with 
28  feet;  Stemmier,  second:  Stone,  third. 


Lighthouse  Board  to  Aid  Sir  Thomas  Upton. 

David  Barrie,  who  Is  Sir  Thomas  Llpton’e 
representative  In  this  country  and  who  is 
making  all  arrangements  for  the  Shamrock  II. 
when  she  arrives  here,  yesterday  met  Capt. 
E.  M.  Shepard,  U.  S.  N.,  of  the  Lighthouse 
Board.  When  the  first  Shamrock  came  over 
the  board  plaoed  buoys  inside  the  Horse¬ 
shoe,  which  were  used  by  the  Llpton  fleet 
Mr.  Barrie  wantedto  find  out  If  the  same  thing 
oould  be  done  this  year.  He  received  assur¬ 
ance  from  Capt.  Shopard  that  the  buoys 
would  be  placed  just  where  they  were  wanted 
and  everything  done  to  make  Sir  Thomas's 
Yisit  as  pleasant  as  possible. 


Harvard’s  Football  Captain  After  Players. 

Boston,  March  12.— Capt.  Campbell  of  the 
Harvard  football  team,  Is  getting  ready 
for  next  year  in  a  vigorous  fashion.  Ho 
visited  Exeter  Academy  and  made  a  de¬ 
termined  effort  to  get  Hogan  and  Rookwell, 
two  of  the  stars  of  the  championship  academy 
champion  eleven.  But  It  wns  "no  go. "  Rook¬ 
well  is  determined  to  enter  Yale,  and  it  is 
said  that  while  Hogan's  choice  is  not  known, 
he  will  certainly  not  elect  Harvard. 


Dr.  Lyon’s 

PERFECT 

Tooth  Powder 

IN  ELEGANT  TOILET  LUXURY. 

Used  by  people  of  refinement 
for  over  a  nnaW-pr  of  a  century. 


R 


UPTURE 
CURED 

BT  J.  A.  SHERMAN’S  METHOD,  without  oper- 
stlon.  tonnrntlDe  trusses  or  hindrance  from 
labor.  His  record  of  remarkable  cores  exceeds 
that  of  any  other  mas  In  this  country  o  ~ 
rope.  OtBcca,  809  Broadway.  -  - 

tmm  Mao.  t»  i  g.  m. 


November  i,  1902 


THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  TIMES 


Cigarettes  :  A  Perilous  Intemperance 

An  impressive  anti-cigarette  service  for  the  Sunday-school  on  World's  Temperance  Sunday.  November  23.  or  at  any 
other  time  that  may  be  preferred.  Not  only  in  the  Sunday-school,  but  in  the  Young  People's  Society,  the  Boys'  Club  or 
Brigade,  ana  other  similar  organizations,  an  anti-cigarette  service  of  this  sort  can  be  profitably  observed.  Further 
Information,  with  pledge  cards  and  leaflets,  can  be  obtained  from  the  founder  and  chairman  of  the  American  Anti-Cigaret 
League.  Willis  Brown,  106  La  Salle  Avenue.  Chicago. 

By  Ziilah  Foster  Stevens 


IN  OUR  temperance  lesson  for  August  io,  1902, 
“  Nadab  and  Abihu,”  the  plain  teaching  was 
that  drinking  closes  the  doors  to  service  in  God' s 
holy  house  ;  for,  while  the  people  were  startled  at  the 
death  of  Aaron’s  young  sons,  God's  warning  voice 
was  heard  :  “Do  not  drink  wine  nor  strong  drink 
.  .  .  when  ye  go  into  the  tabernacle  :  ...  it  shall  be  a 
statute  forever. ’  ’ 

Yet  the  drinking  of  wine  and  strong  drink,  is  not 
the  only  intemperance  that  closes  the  doors  to  honor¬ 
able  service,  to  opportunity,  to  usefulness  and  hap¬ 
piness.  The  cigarette  habit  is  a  recent  form  of 
intemperance  that  is  proving  itself  so  destructive  to 
bodily  strength,  mental  keenness,  and  moral  character, 
that  our  educators,  our  business  men,  and  our  public 
officials,  are  declaring  that  their  doors  must  be  closed 
against  cigarette  users. 

Let  one  who  can  draw  use  the  blackboard,  and 
produce,  door  by  door,  a  whole  long  street  of  the 
doors  that  are  closed  against  cigarette  users.  The 
boys  will  see  that  these  are  the  doors  they  will  want 
to  enter.  As  the  closed  doors  are  drawn  and  named, 
let  the  explanatory  paragraphs  be  read,  or,  better, 
recited  from  memory,  by  different  boys  or  classes. 

An  equally  effective  way  of  presenting  the  same 
idea  to  the  school  is  to  pin  a  long  strip  of  muslin  across 
the  room,  and  on  it  fasten,  door  by  door,  pictures  of 
the  doors  that  are  closed  against  cigarette  users. 

The  presenting  of  the  anti-cigarette  pledge  will 
afford  an  opportunity  for  the  young  people  to  record 
their  choice  concerning  this  evil.  The  pledge  used 
by  the  American  Anti-Cigaret  League  reads  :  “  I  do 
hereby  pledge  myself  upon  honor  to  abstain  from 
smoking  cigarettes  or  using  tobacco  in  any  form,  at 
least  until  1  reach  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  to 
use  my  influence  to  induce  others  to  do  the  same.” 
Doors  that  Are  Closed  against  Cigarette  User* 

1.  Athletic  clubs. 

2.  A  business  college. 

3.  Union  Pacific  Railroad. 

4.  Omaha  schools. 

5.  Swift  &  Co.  Packing  House,  Chicago. 

6.  Marshall  Field,  dry  goods,  Chicago. 

7.  Life-insurance  companies  (some). 

8.  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad. 

9.  United  States  army  positions. 

10.  United  States  naval  schools. 

11.  Carson,  Pirie.  &  Scott,  Chicago. 

12.  Chicago,  Rock  Island,  &  Pacific  Railroad. 

13.  Central  Railroad,  Georgia. 

14.  Three  high  schools,  and  more. 

15.  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  Company,  Lowell. 

16.  Wanamaker's,  Philadelphia. 

17.  Morgan  &  Wright  Tire  Co.,  Chicago. 

18.  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  (in  mes¬ 
senger  service). 

19.  Burlington  Railroad. 

20.  United  States  Weather  Bureau  (Willis  M. 
Moore,  Chief). 

21.  Heath  &  Milligan. 

22.  Montgomery,  Ward,  &  Co. 

23.  Academy  of  Northwestern  University,  Chicago. 

24.  Telephone  company  (Cumberland). 

25.  New  York,  New  Haven,  &  Hartford  Railroad. 

26.  Pittsburg  &  Western  Railroad. 

27.  West  Superior  (Wisconsin)  Railroad, 
i.  Athletic  Clubs.  —  “Cigarettes  are  prohibited 
to  all  athletes  in  training  for  our  competition  games” 
(numerous  schools  and  colleges).  (2.)  “  No  boy  can 
be  a  fine  athlete,  foot-ball,  base-ball,  or  basket-ball 
player,  runner,  jumper,  or  gymnast,  who  weakens  his 
heart  and  poisons  his  blood  by  cigarette  smoking.” 

2.  Business  College.  —  “This  is  our  experience 
in  teaching  more  than  fifty  thousand  young  people  : 
cigarettes  bring  shattered  nerves,  mental  weakness, 


stunted  growth,  and  general  physical  and  moral  de¬ 
generacy.  We  refuse  to  receive  users  of  tobacco  in 
our  institution”  (Henry  C.  and  Sara  A.  Spencer, 
Spencerian  Business  College). 

3.  Union  Pacific  Railroad. — Similar  order. 

4.  Omaha  Schools.  —  "  No  two  ways  about  it 
Either  let  cigarettes  alone,  or  go  without  an  education. 
The  use  of  cigarettes  impairs  the  faculties  of  the 
pupil,  and  sooner  or  later  will  ruin  him.” — Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Omaha  schools. 

5.  Swift  &  Co.  (Packing  House,  Chicago),  and 
other  Chicago  business  houses  employing  hundreds 
of  boys,  have  issued  this  announcement,  or  similar 
ones:  “So  impressed  with  the  danger  of  cigarette 
using  that  we  will  not  employ  a  cigarette  user.” 

6.  Marshall  Field. — Similar  announcement. 

7.  Life  Insurance  Companies  (some).— .“Ciga¬ 
rette  users  are  bad  risks.” 

8.  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  bars  cigarette 
smokers. 

9.  United  States  Army  Positions.  —  “Thou¬ 
sands  of  young  men  rejected  by  medical  examiners 
because  they  had  ‘tobacco  heart,’  the  result  of  cigar¬ 
ette  smoking.”  "In  one  examination  for  West 
Point,  one -fourth  ©f  the  candidates  were  rejected. 
Cause,  *  tobacco  heart’  from  cigarette  smoking.” 

10.  United  States  Naval  Schools.  —  “Out  of 
412  boys  examined  by  the  naval  enlisting  officer 
(Peoria,  Illinois),  only  14  were  accepted.  Of  the  298 
rejections,  the  greater  number  were  on  account  of 
weak  hearts,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  this  was 
caused  by  cigarette  smoking. '  ’ 

n.,  Carson,  Pirie,  &  Scott,  Chicago,  bars  ciga¬ 
rette  smokers  as  employees. 

12.  Chicago,  Rock  Island,  and  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road  bars  cigarette  smoking. 

1 3.  Central  Railroad,  Georgia,  forbids  cigarette 
smoking. 

14.  High  Schools. — "  I  will  not  try  to  educate  a 
boy  with  the  cigarette  habit  It  is  wasted  time.  The 
boy  couldn’ t  learn.  Trying  to  teach  him  would  be 
like  talking  to  a  block  of  wood.  Cigarettes  are  poi¬ 
sonous.  A  boy  who  smokes  cigarettes  can’ t  learn 
anything.  His  mental  faculties  are  blunted.  His 
physical  being  is  wrecked.”- — Professor  Wilkinson, 
school  principal. 

“The  poor  fellow  was  a  complete  wreck  (a  high - 
school  boy).  He  could  not  get  his  mind  on  anything 
except  cigarettes.  He  couldn’t  study,  his  eyesight 
was  affected,  he  was  haggard  and  pale,  he  was  ner¬ 
vous  and  dejected,  he  couldn't  remember  anything 
longer  than  a  minute,  he  was  beyond  redemption.  He 
left  school.” — Professor  Coy,  high-school  principal. 

“  Boys  who  smoke  cigarettes  are  always  backward 
in  their  studies.  They  are  filthy  in  their  personal 
habits,  tending  to  viciousness  ;  they  are  hard  to  man¬ 
age,  dull  in  appearance.  There  is  danger  of  such  boys 
making  weak  and  undesirable  citizens.”— Principal 
W.  S.  Strickland.  (All  these  instances  are  from  the 
school  principals  of  one  large  city.) 

15.  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  Company,  Lowell,  em- 
loys  hundreds  of  boys.  “March  1,  1902:  “  Be- 
eving  that  the  smoking  of  cigarettes  is  injurious  to 

both  mind  and  body,  thereby  unfitting  young  men  for 
their  best  work, — therefore,  after  this  date,  we  will  not 
employ  any  young  man  under  twenty-one  years  of  age 
who  smokes  cigarettes.” 

16.  John  Wanamaker’s. — The  application  blank 
to  be  filled  out  by  boys  applying  for  a  position  reads  : 
“Do  you  use  tobacco  or  cigarettes?”  A  negative 
answer  is  expected,  and  is  favorable  to  their  accept¬ 
ance  as  employees. 

37.  Morgan  &  Wright  Tire  Co.,  large  employ¬ 
ers. —  “  No  cigarettes  can  be  smoked  by  our  em¬ 
ployees.  ’  ’ 

18.  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  will 


sn 

discharge  from  their  employ  messenger  service  boys 
who  persist  in  smoking  cigarettes. 

19.  Burlington  Railroad,  and  all  railroads  men¬ 
tioned,  have  issued  orders  that  “positively  forbid  the 
use  of  cigarettes  by  employees  while  on  duty.” 

20.  United  States  Weather  Bureau. — “Chief 
of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau,  Willis  M. 
Moore,  has  placed  the  ban  on  cigarettes  in  this  de¬ 
partment  of  government  service.” 

21.  Heath  &  Milligan,  Chicago,  bars  cigarette 
users. 

22.  Montgomery,  Ward,  &  Co.— “Will  not  em¬ 
ploy  cigarette  users.  ’  ’ 

23.  Northwestern  University  Academy.— “  Dr. 
Fisk  has  asked  all  pupils  who  will  not  give  up 
cigarettes  to  leave.  Last  year  not  one  of  the  boys 
who  used  tobacco  stood  irs  the  first  rank  of  scholar¬ 
ship.  Careful  observation  has  convinced  me  that 
tobacco  is  largely  responsible  for  low  rank  in  scholar¬ 
ship.” 

24.  Telephone  Company.  —  Order :  “You  are  di¬ 
rected  to  serve  notice  that  the  use  of  cigarettes  after 
August  1  will  be  prohibited  ;  and  you  are  further  in¬ 
structed  to,  in  the  future,  refuse  to  employ  any  one  who 
is  addicted  to  the  habit.” — Leland  Hume,  Assistant 
General  Manager  of  the  Cumberland  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company. 

25.  New  York,  New  Haven,  and  Hartford 
Railroad  bars  employes  who  smoke  cigarettes. 

26.  Pittsburg  and  Western  Railroad  (part  of 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio),  forbids  the  use  of  cigarettes 
by  the  attaches  of  passenger  trains,  and  notifies  travel¬ 
ers  that  they  must  not  smoke  cigarettes  in  the  passen¬ 
ger  coaches  of  the  company. 

27.  West  Superior,  Wisconsin,  Railroad. — 
“  Twenty- five  laborers,  working  on  a  bridge,  were 
discharged  by  the  road-master  because  they  were 
smoking  cigarettes.” 

The  above  statements  are  statements  of  facts.  Get 
your  boys  to  consider, — to  consider  to  a  conclusion, — 
and  then  to  choose,  and  to  record  their  choice  in  the 
taking  of  an  anti-cigarette  pledge.  Teaching  which 
stops  short  of  bringing  scholars  to  the  choosing  point 
is  incomplete  teaching. 

Peoria,  III. 


The  Story  Told  by  the  Toy  Piano 

By  Pearl  Howard  Campbell 


THE  Toy  Piano  had  always  been  greatly  liked  by 
the  Nursery  People,  not  only  because  he  had  a 
sweet  nature,  but  because  he  knew  more  songs 
and  stories  than  anybody  else.  Now  he  stood  in  his 
corner,  silent  and  lonely,  for  the  baby  hands  that 
used  to  waken  him  into  melody  had  gone,  never  to 
come  back. 

Sometimes  the  sunbeams  danced  over  the  keys, 
saying,  “Sing  to  us,  dear  Piano.”  Sometimes  the 
pattering  raindrops  called  to  him  with  soft  little 
voices  to  answer  them.  But  he  made  no  sound. 

“He  has  lost  his  voice,”  said  the  Nursery  People. 
“  He  is  dumb  with  grief.  He  will  never  sing  to  us 
again.” 

Yet  still  they  waited,  hoping  that  the  time  would 
come  when  he  would  sing  the  sweet  old  melodies 
again,  or  touch  their  hearts  with  some  story  of  his 
half- forgotten  youth.  And  so  it  happened,  one  night, 
that  the  full  moon  looked  in  and  flooded  the  room 
with  its  mellow  light 

Then  came  the  South  Wind,  who  kissed  the  roses 
sleeping  outside  the  window,  and  said  as  he  entered  : 

“  I  have  brought  you  a  gift,  little  Nursery  People. 
It  is  a  breath  of  fragrance  from  the  heart  of  a  lily  in 
a  far-away  garden.” 

Then  he  danced  away.  In  the  silence  that  fol- 
(  Continued  on  page  jSj) 
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Lesson  7-  November  16.  The  Time  of  the  Judges 

Judg.  2  :  7-19-  (Read  Judg.  2  to  5.)  Memory  verses:  18,  19. 


Golden  Text :  They  cry  unto  the  Lord  in  their  trouble,  and  he  saveth  them  out  of  their  distresses.— Psa.  107  :  19 


COMMON  VERSION 

7  And  the  people  served  the  LORD  all  the 
days  of  Josh'u-a,  and  all  the  days  of  the  elders 
that  outlived  J6sh'u-a,  who  had  seen  all  the 
great  works  of  the  LORD,  that  he  did  for 
Is'ra-el. 

8  And  JSsh'u-a  the  son  of  Nun,  the  servant 
of  the  Lord,  died,  being  a  hundred  and  ten 
years  old. 

9  And  they  buried  him  in  the  border  of  his 
inheritance  in  Tim'nath-hC'rCs,  in  the  mount 
of  E'phra-lm,  on  the  north  side  of  the  hill 
Ga'ash. 

10  And  also  all  that  generation  were  gath¬ 
ered  unto  their  fathers  :  and  there  arose  an¬ 
other  generation  after  them,  which  knew  not 
the  Lord,  nor  yet  the  works  which  he  had 
done  for  Is'ra-el. 

11  11  And  the  childrc  '  of  Is'ra-el  did  evil  in 
the  sight  of  the  Lord  nd  served  Ba'al-im  : 

12  And  they  forsv.  me  Lord  God  of  their 
fathers,  which  brought  them  out  of  the  land  of 
E'gypt,  and  followed  c  her  gods,  of  the  gods 


AMERICAN  REVISION 

7  And  the  people  served  Jehovah  all  the 
days  of  Joshua,  and  all  the  days  of  the  elders 
that  outlived  Joshua,  who  had  seen  all  the 
great  work  of  Jehovah,  that  he  had  wrought 
for  Israel.  8  And  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  the 
servant  of  Jehovah,  died,  being  a  hundred  and 
ten  years  old.  9  And  they  buried  him  in  the 
border  of  his  inheritance  in  Timnath-heres,  in 
the  Hill-country  of  Ephraim,  on  the  north  of 
the  mountain  of  Gaash.  io  And  also  all  that 
generation  were  gathered  unto  their  fathers  : 
and  there  arose  another  generation  after  them, 
that  knew  not  Jehovah,  nor  yet  the  work 
which  he  had  wrought  for  Israel. 

11  And  the  children  of  Israel  did  that  which 
was  evil  in  the  sight  of  Jehovah,  and  served 
the  Baalim  ;  12  and  they  forsook  Jehovah,  the 
God  of  their  fathers,  who  brought  them  out  of 
the  land  of  Egypt,  and  followed  other  gods,  of 


COMMON  VERSION 
of  the  people  that  were  round  about  them, 
and  bowed  themselves  unto  them,  and  pro¬ 
voked  the  Lord  to  anger. 

13  And  they  forsook  the  Lord,  and  served 
BS'al  and  Ash'ta-rSth. 

14  If  And  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was  hot 
against  Is'ra-el,  and  he  delivered  them  into 
the  hands  of  spoilers  that  spoiled  them,  and 
he  sold  them  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies 
round  about,  so  that  they  could  not  any 
longer  stand  before  their  enemies. 

15  Whithersoever  they  went  out,  the  hand 
of  the  Lord  was  against  them  for  <  1  as  the 
Lord  had  said,  and  as  the  Lord  1  sworn 
unto  them  :  and  they  were  greatly  distressed. 

16  51  Nevertheless  the  LORD  raised  up 
judges,  which  delivered  them  out  of  t  ic  hand 
of  those  that  spoiled  them. 


AMERICAN  REVISION 
the  gods  of  the  peoples  that  were  round  about 
them,  and  bowed  themselves  down  unto  them  : 
and  they  provoked  Jehovah  to  anger.  13  And 
they  forsook  Jehovah,  and  served  Baal  and  the 
Ashtaroth.  14  And  the  anger  of  Jehovah  was 
kindled  against  Israel,  and  he  delivered  them 
into  the  hands  of  spoilers  that  despoiled  them  ; 
and  he  sold  them  into  the  hands  of  their 
enemies  round  about,  so  that  they  could  not 
any  longer  stand  before  their  enemies. 
15  Whithersoever  they  went  out,  the  hand  of 
Jehovah  was  against  them  for  evil,  as  Jeho¬ 
vah  had  spoken,  and  as  Jehovah  had  sworn 
unto  them  :  and  they  were  sore  distressed. 

16  And  Jehovah  raised  up  judges,  who 
saved  them  out  of  the  hand  of  those  that 
despoiled  them. 


The  American  Revision  tyright,  itjor,  by  Thomas  Nelson  and  Sons. 


Surrounding.,  and  Critical  Notes 

By  Professo  -  Willis  J.  Beecher,  D.D. 

TIME. — Assuming  that  the  number  480  in  1  Kings 
6  :  1  is  correct,  and  that  the  count  begins  at  the 
close  of  the  forty  years  of  the  exodus,  assum¬ 
ing,  also,  that  the  biblical  numerals  for  the  times 
after  Solomon  are  correct  at  what  seems  to  be  their 
face  value,  then  the  period  of  the  Judges,  from  the 
death  of  Moses  to  the  accession  of  Saul,  was  1498 
to  1103  B.C.  The  Assyrian  chronology  would  re¬ 
duce  these  dates  by  fifty-one  years.  Ussher,  count¬ 


ing  the  480  from  the  beginning  of  the  forty  years  of 
the  exodus,  and  dropping  a  few  years  in  the  later 
period,  gives  the  dates  1451  to  1095  B.C.  There  are 
theories  which  make  the  period  much  longer.  The 
current  fashion  is  to  reduce  it  to  a  few  generations, 
though  this  cannot  be  done  consistently  with  the 
biblical  data.  Under  the  circumstances,  one  should 
not  be  dogmatic  concerning  this  chronology. 

Place. — The  land  of  Israel. 

Intervening  Events. — None.  Compare  Joshua 
24  :  28  and  Judges  2  :  6. 

Parallel  Passages. — For  the  first  four  verses, 
Joshua  24  :  28-33;  for  the  rest,  Psalm  106  :  34-46; 
2  Kings  17  :  7-23,  while  nearly  every  clause  is  re¬ 
peated  somewhere.  See  marginal  references. 

a 

Verses  7-10. — The  beginning  of  the  period. — 
Served  Jehovah:  Joshua's  attempt  to  commit  them 
to  the  right  side  was  temporarily  successful.  —  The 
elders  that  outlived  Joshua  :  Eleazar,  the  nephew 
of  Moses,  is  specified  (Josh.  24  :  33). —  Who  had  seen  : 
Under  Joshua,  and  for  a  few  years  after  his  death, 
the  affairs  of  Israel  were  mainly  in  the  hands  of 


the  elderly  men  who  could  remember  seeing,  in  their 
childhood,  the  wonders  wrought  in  Egypt  and  at 
Sinai. — Another  generation:  The  change  came 
gradually.  The  men  born  in  the  wilderness  came  to 
be  the  old  men,  and  the  middle-aged  and  young  men 
were  those  born  in  Palestine.  The  parents  in  the 
wilderness  had  been  negligent  (Num.  13,  14;  Deut. 
12:  8  and  context;  Josh.  5  :  2-9;  Amos  5  :  25,  etc.),  and 
they  could  not  make  up  for  this  by  their  fidelity  in 
old  age.  Ill-trained  in  childhood,  the  younger  Is¬ 
raelites  were  impatient  of  the  restraints  of  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  Jehovah.  Among  them  were  some  faithful 
ones  like  Phinehas  (Exod.  6:  25;  Num.  25  :  7,  11; 
31  :  6;  Josh.  22  :  13,  30,  31,  39;  Judg.  20  :  28;  Psa. 
106  :  30),  who  survived  Moses  for  about  sixty  years 
or  more,  but  Phinehas  was  one  of  a  diminishing 
minority. 

The  writer  proceeds  to  tell  us  that  the  subsequent 
history  was  the  constant  repetition  of  a  typical 
process,  consisting  of  three  steps, — provocation,  pun¬ 
ishment,  and  salvation. 

Verses  11-13. —  That  which  was  evil :  The  phrase 
occurs  dozens  of  times.  It  denotes  one  particular 
wrong  course;  namely,  the  practicing  of  a  false  re¬ 
ligion,  with  false  moral  standards  as  the  necessary  re¬ 
sult. —  The  Baalim:  Baal  means  “master.”  It  is  an 
epithet  for  deity,  just  as  “lord  "  is.  The  baals  were 
the  divinities  of  the  local  shrines.  The  Israelite  was 
forbidden  to  worship  either  Jehovah  or  any  other  god 
in  the  character  of  a  local  baal. — The  gods  of  the 
peoples :  They  did  not  rid  themselves  of  the  notion 
that  the  gods  of  the  region  might  be  real. — Baal : 
One  particular  and  widely  known  baal,  doubtless 
the  one  whom  Jezebel,  centuries  later,  attempted  to 
natio  nalize  in  Israel. — Ashtaroth :  A  plural  noun, 


By  Alexander 

VERSES  7  to  9  of  this  lesson  are  substantially  a 
repetition  of  Joshua  24  :  29-31,  but  with  a  very 
significant  variation.  In  Joshua  the  death  of 
the  leader  is  recorded  first,  and  the  temporary  faith¬ 
fulness  of  the  people  to  Jehovah,  while  still  the  vet¬ 
erans  of  the  desert  and  the  conquest  survived,  comes 
second,  but  in  Judges  the  order  is  reversed.  At 
first  the  death  of  the  conquering  captain  seemed  of 
more  moment  than  when  years  had  passed.  The 
towering  figure  diminished  with  increasing  distance, 
and  the  condition  of  the  nation  was  more  important 
than  the  fate  of  any  single  member  of  it,  even  the 
greatest.  The  former  book  ends,  showing  how  the 
tradition  of  adherence  to  Jehovah  lasted  as  long  as 
the  generation  that  had  come  out  of  the  desert  lived. 
The  later  book  has  the  sadder  story  to  tell  of  how 
Israel  forsook  God  as  soon  as  the  last  of  these  was 
laid  in  his  grave  (vs.  10,  u). 

The  history,  the  details  of  which  are  to  follow,  is 
summed  up  at  the  beginning.  Historians  usually 
tell  their  facts  first,  and  draw  the  lessons  afterwards, 
but  this  one  tells  us,  first,  his  point  of  view,  the  shape 
which  the  facts  have  taken  to  his  eye,  and  then  goes 
on  to  support  his  conception  by  the  facts  on  which  it 
is  based.  First  comes  apostasy,  then  its  punishment 
by  oppression  by  foes,  then  appeal  to  God,  then  de¬ 
liverance  by  a  “judge,”  apostasy  again.  So,  for 


denoting  female  deities  that  were  worshiped  along 
with  Baal.  This  cult  was  cruel  and  licentious,  but  it 
was  in  some  localities  magnificent,  and  it  had  the 
drawing  power  that  belongs  to  strong  sensationalism. 

Verses  14,  15. — Provocation  is  followed  by  punish¬ 
ment. —  That  despoiled  them:  So  the  American  Re¬ 
vision,  in  place  of  “spoiled”  in  the  other  versions. 
Jehovah’s  punishment  consists  in  their  being  defeated 
and  abused  by  human  enemies. — As  Jehovah  had 
spoken  :  Clause  by  clause,  more  than  half  this  pas¬ 
sage  is  a  repetition  of  phrases  that  are  characteristic 
of  Deuteronomy  and  Joshua. 

Verse  16 .—Judges  :  As  the  word  is  here  used,  the 
judge  was  the  chief  magistrate  of  Israel.  It  is  a  mis¬ 
take  to  say  that  even  Shamgar,  or  Samson,  or  Jepli- 
thah,  were  exceptions. —  Who  saved  them:  Jehovah 
gave  the  salvation  by  raising  up  competent  leaders. 

Verse  17. — They  hearketied  not :  One  series  of  ex¬ 
periences  is  not  sufficient  to  teach  men  to  be  loyal  to 
divinely  qualified  leaders. 

Verses  18,  19. — The  writer  explains  that  the  judges, 
and  the  provocations  by  refusing  to  obey,  were  not 
all  contemporaneous.-— Jehovah  was  with  the  judge  : 
The  verb  is  frequentative.  Jehovah  used  to  be  with 
the  judge,  was  with  each  successive  judge.  In  the 
clauses  that  follow  the  verbs  are  also  frequentative. 
— saved,  repented,  came  to  pass,  turned  back,  dealt 
corruptly.  Time  after  time  Israel  trod  the  same  old 
round  of  punishment,  salvation,  and  fresh  provo¬ 
cation. 

Auburn  Theological  Seminary. 
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It  is  easy  to  forget  God  when  our  prayers  have 
been  answerea. 


Me  Laren,  D.D. 

weary  years,  the  wheel  went  round  with  almost  me¬ 
chanical  regularity.  But  it  revolved  not  by  mechan¬ 
ism,  but  by  the  persistent  action  of  man's  sin  and 
God’s  loving  retribution  and  forgiving  help.  What 
are  the  lessons  that  we  may  gather  from  that  dreary 
uniformity  of  departure  from  God  and  that  marvel¬ 
ous  long-suffering  of  God  ? 

There  is,  first,  a  lesson  of  warning,  of  self-distrust 
and  humility.  The  lapses  of  Israel  into  idolatry  were 
inevitable  without  continual  strenuous  effort  against 
it.  We  cannot  estimate  the  force  of  the  temptation 
to  polytheistic  worship  of  images  at  a  time  when 
nothing  else  was  to  be  found  anywhere  but  in  that  one 
small  nation.  Wherever  the  Hebrews  looked  they 
saw  idols  and  temples  of  other  gods.  They  were  at 
a  stage  of  development  when  the  sensuous  tenden¬ 
cies,  to  which  idolatry  owes  its  hold  on  men,  were 
strong.  They  had  to  stand  alone  against  the  world. 
Need  we  wonder  that  poor  human  nature  succumbed, 
and  fell  back  from  the  heights  where  the  air  was 
pure,  indeed,  but  thin,  and  hard  to  breathe,  and  was 
glad  to  get  down  to  the  low  ground  where  there  were 
companions,  and  where  the  austere  morality  of  mono¬ 
theism  was  exchanged  for  laxer,  easier  codes  ? 

It  is  always  hard  to  live  far  above  the  people  round 
us,  but  we  cannot  imagine  how  hard  it  was  for  Israel 
to  cleave  to  Jehovah  when  all  the  nations  around 


A  Sad  Summary  of  a  Long'  History 


TZ»e  Nine  Lives  of, the  Cigarette. 

Conclusive  proof  has  recently  been 
afforded  that  opinions  still  differ,  and  dif¬ 
fer  widely,  in  high  places  concerning  the 
effect  of  cigarette  smoking  upon  young 
people.  Last  week  Governor  Murphy 
of  New  Jersey  vetoed  the  Anti-Cigarette 
bill  proposed  by  the  Woman’s  Christian 
Temperance  Union  of  that  State,  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  sale  of  cigarettes  to  boys 
under  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  bill  found 
numerous  enemies  in  the  Legislature, 
and  the  Governor,  in  rejecting  it,  in¬ 
scribed  thereon  this  comment: 
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“  Most  boys  at  sixteen  smoke,  and  generally 
without  Injury.  This  bill,  if  approved,  could  not 
be  enforced." 
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Whether  or  not  Governor  Murphy  ex¬ 
pressed  in  this  declaration  the  prevail¬ 
ing  sentiment  of  his  State,  we  can¬ 
not  say.  Between  his  views,  however, 
and  those  advanced  the  other  day  by  the 
House  of  Commons  in  Canada,  we  find 
an  exceedingly  strong  and  bewildering 
contrast.  This  Canadian  body  adopted, 
by  a  large  majority,  the  following  reso¬ 
lutions,  practically  denouncing  the  cigar¬ 
ette  among  minors  as  the  root  and  main¬ 
spring  of  destruction: 


“  That  the  smoking  of  cigarettes  has  been  proved 
by  overwhelming  testimony  to  be  productive  of 


serious  physical  and  moral  Injury  to  young  people; 
Impairing  health,  arresting  development,  weak¬ 
ening  lntellcotual  power,  and  thus  constituting  a 
soda!  and  national  evil. 


"  The  legislation  licensing  and  restricting  the  sale 
of  cigarettes  has  not  proven  sufficient  to  prevent 
these  evils,  which  will  continue  while  the  publlo 
sale  of  the  cause  of  the  mischief  Is  permitted 
to  go  on. 

“  That  this  House  Is  of  the  opinion,  for  the  reasons 
hereinbefore  set  forth,  that  the  right  and  most 
effectual  legislative  remedy  for  these  evils  Is  to  be 
found  In  tho  enactment  and  enforcement  of  a  law 
prohibiting  tho  Importation,  manufacture  and  sale 
of  cigarettes.” 

Of  course,  this  does  not  mean  that 
“  the  importation,  manufacture  and 
sale  of  cigarettes  ”  will  henceforth  be 
forbidden  in  .Canada;  it  means,  simply, 
that  the  efforts  of  the  reformers  there, 
who  have  been  uncommonly  active  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  or  two,  have  been  suc¬ 
cessful,  so  far  as  concerns  the  creation 
of  public  sentiment  in  the  matter. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  “  coffin 
nail  ”  is  a  mighty  hard  nail  to  drive. 
Parliaments  have  decreed  against  the 
sale  of  it  to  youngsters,  and  Legislatures, 
in  our  own  country,  have  done  like¬ 
wise.  School  and  college  authorities  on 
both  sides  of  the  water  have  endeavored 
to  discourage  cigarette  smoking  among 
students.  Anti-cigarette  leagues,  great 
and  small,  have  flourished  and  died. 
Doctors,  individually  and  collectively,  I 
have  startled  the  world  with  their  reports 
on  the  little  paper-wrapped  weed  and 
its  "  pernicious  influence,  ”  and  thousands 
have  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  the 
doom  that  awaited  them,  if  all  of  the 
doctors’  warnings  were  true. 

Has  the  number  of  cigarette  smokers 
decreased  in  the  United  States?  The 
crusaders  tell  us  that  it  has,  and  the 
figures  showing  the  extent  of  the  cigar¬ 
ette  industry  in  the  past  four  or  five 
years  seem  to  bear  out  their  statement. 
But  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  decrease 
has  been  sufficiently  marked  to  impress 
the  ordinary  observer. 

What  will  be  the  result  of  the  present 
movement  in  Canada  remains  to  be  seen. 
In  all  probability,  however,  the  com¬ 
plete  extermination  of  the  cigarette  in  the 
Dominion  is  a  long  way  off. 
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The  Habit  of 
Profane  Swearing. 

It  Is  Useless,  It  Is  Vulgar- 


f  *  In  a  little  town  out  West  there 

has  just  been  organized  an  “Anti- 
Swearing  Club.” 

The  object  of  this  club  will  be  to 
cultivate  the  habit  of  correct 
speech  among  its  members,  and 
through  them  to  influence  for  the  better  the  speech  of  the  entire  com¬ 
munity. 

The  profanity  habit  is  not  the  worst  in  the  world,  but  it  is  bad 
enough;  and  if  the  club  just  organized  can  stop  or  materially  curtail 
the  habit  it  will  be  thanked  by  a  great  many  people. 

It  is  painful  in  the  highest  degree  to  hear  the  holiest  names  in  the 
vocabulary  of  our  human  speech  kicked  and  bandied  about  like  so 
mam-  footballs! 

This  is  a  wonderful  world  in  which  we  live,  with  its  day  and  night, 
Winter  and  Summer,  seedtime  and  harvest;  its  wide-reaching  conti¬ 
nents.  rolling  seas  and  grand  old  firmament ! 

And  here  in  the  midst  of  it  all  are  ourselves,  with  our  "bursts  of 
great  heart  and  slips  in  sensual  mire,”  with  our  good  and  evil,  our 
smiles  and  tears,  our  hopes  and  fears ! 

The  world  and  ourselves!  Together  they  make  a  tremendous  fact, 
a  fact  that  keeps  us  busy  trying  to  account  for  it. 

In  thinking  about  it  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  behind  the 
mystery — the  mystery  of  the  world  and  ourselves — stands  God. 

It  is  the  largest,  the  holiest  w-ord  ever  pronounced  by  human  lips, 
because  it  stands  for  the  largest,  holiest  thought  ever  born  of  the 
human  brain! 

And  it  is  not  good  manners  to  use  this  great  word  as  many  are  in 
the  'habit  of  doing. 

The  man  who  flings  that  sacred  word  around  profanely  may  not 
be  bad  at  heart,  but  there  is  no  escaping  the  conclusion  that  he  is 
criminally  careless. 

■But  one  closer  even  than  the  word  God  we  often  hear  kicked  and 
cuffed  around  the  curbstones  and  alleys  by  thoughtless  mortals. 

This  is  the  name  Jesus. 

Do  you  know,  you  who  are  in  the  habit  of  bandying  that  name 
about  in  your  silly  oaths,  what  it  stands  for? 

Have  3'ou  read  the  little  book  known  as  the  New  Testament? 
Have  you  read  it  seriously,  with  a  real  desire  to  understand  it? 

If  you  have  you  ate  prepared  to  agree  with  us  that  Jesus  was  not 
only  the  purest  being  ever  on  this  earth,  but  also  the  kindliest. 

Reader!  Jesus  was  the  best  friend  our  poor  old  humanity  ever 
had.  He  lived  for  but  one  purpose — to  make  us  'better  and  happier, 
and  at  last  He  died  a  martyr  to  the  truth  which,  out  of  His  love  for  us, 
He  could  not  desert. 

And  how  ungrateful  it  is  to  take  that  noble  man’s  name  upon  your 
lips  and  blow  it  around  as  you  do  the  froth  from  your  beer ! 

That  name  is  worthy  of  a  more  respectful  treatment  at  your  hands. 
You  should  be  ashamed  to  use  it  as  you  do! 

But. quite  apart  from  all  this  the  fact  remains  that  words  are  the 
symbols  of  our  thoughts,  hopes  and  noblest  ideals,  and  to  lightly  treat 
the  symbols  of  these  thoughts,  hopes  and  ideals  is  to  lightly  treat,  and 
eventually  to  despise,  our  better  selves. 

Profanity  of  speech  leads  logically  to  profanity  of  thought  and  de¬ 
sire,  and  the  man  who  has  no  reverence  for  the  symbol  is  in  danger  o: 
losing  his  reverence  for  the  thing  of  which  the  symbol  is  the  reflection. 

It  is  as  sure  as  anything  can  be  in  this  world  that  the  young  boys 
growing  up  to-day  .with  the  habit  of  profape  swearing  fixed  upon 
them  will  not  have  as  much  faith  in  themselves  and  in  the  world,  as 
much  hope  for  the  future  or  as  much  beauty  in  the  present,  as  their 
forefathers  had.  who  were  taught  to  hold  the  liigh  names  in  reverence 
and  to  speak  of  their  high  hopes  in  a  low  voice  and  with  bowed  head. 

We  cannot  afford  to  lose  our  reverence.  Between  our  skyscrapers 
and  our  sky-reaching  aspirations  the  latter  are  of  far  the  most  value. 

^  e  could  get  along  first  rate  without  skyscrapers — in  fact,  for  a 
very  long  time  we  did  get  along  without  them  very  nicely— but  without 
the  great  thoughts  and  hopes  we  are  at  best  but  a  lot  of  greedy,  savage 
dogs  hghtmg  over  the  poor  little  bone  of  this  little  animal  existence. 

‘  The  words  of  our  mouths”  as  well  as  the  “meditations  o^  our 
learts  should  always  be  such  as  to  be  acceptable  to  the  best  company 

And  by  the  best  company  is  meant  not  the  bepowdered.  bejewelled  \ 
favorites  of  tortune  known  as  “society,”  but  the  company  of  c  ' 
hearted,  clean-minded  men  and  women  who  constitute  the  real 
toerac'’-  of  ( ,r»d. 


t'Hh  BOY— Say,  ivir.  ivlark,  look  at  dis  box  wc 
found.  ’Pears  to  me  dat  it  may  be  one  of  dem 
infernal  machines. 

MR.  E.  Z.— You  had  better  give  it  to  me,  sot 
will  give  it  to  the  proper  authorities. 


THE  OFFICER — !  ! 


FASHIONABLE  PIETY. 


you 


-"Well,  good-by. 
church  Sunday." 

"Ye-es,  if  my  new  gown  is  ready  i 
time.” 


•LABOR  SAVING. 


AN  EDIFYING  BUSINESS. 

A  n  actor  who  has  officiated  as 1 '  heavy  man” 
**  in  various  stock  companies  for  fourteen 
years  recently,  says  the  New  York  Times, 
spent  a  holiday  reckoning  up  his  villainous 
achievements  during  that  period. 

In  all  he  has  played  417  parts,  all  but  nine 
of  which  were  of  the  deep-dyed  villain  sort, 
and  all  but  twenty -two  of  which  called  for 
the  wearing  of  a  black  wig,  a  black  mus¬ 
tache,  carefully  waxed,  patent-leather  shoes, 
and  a  walking-stick. 

Furthermore,  he  has  ejaculated  the  word 
“Ha!”  45,788  times  and  has  plotted  the  de¬ 
struction  of  37.245  victims. 

During  the  fourteen  years  he  has  killed 
more  than  6,000  people— men,  women,  and 
children ;  has  stolen  sums  of  money  aggre¬ 
gating  31 00, 000, 000,  and  has  committed  sui¬ 
cide  2,000  times. 

Three  times  in  committing  suicide  he  has 
severely  injured  himself,  once  by  the  prema¬ 
ture  discharge  of  a  pistol,  once  by  careless¬ 
ness  in  handling  a  machete,  and  once  by 
drinking  too  much  cold  tea.  In  between  he 
has  committed  the  following-named  crimes: 
Night  assault,  7, 5(H)  times;  assault  with  in¬ 
tent  to  kill,  3,450  times;  abduction,  2, 5(H) 
times;  burglary,  1,000  times;  train-wreck¬ 
ing,  500  times;  assault  and  battery,  1,900 
times;  disorderly  conduct,  9,500  times. 
Bigamy  and  other  similar  crimes  have  en¬ 
tered  into  his  daily  work  so  constantly  that 
He  has  kept  no  record  of  them. 

*  3m  ;  .  , 


in  f  avor  of  abstinence 

Testimony  of  Insuranoe  Com¬ 
panies  as  to  Its  Effect  on 
Life  Risks. 


The  insurance  News,  a  financial 
journal  in  the  United  States,  sent  to 
the  head  offices  of  the  various  in¬ 
surance  companies  and  benefit  or¬ 
ganizations  rthe  following  questions: 

“As  a  rule,  other  things  being  equal, 
do  yor  consider  the  liabituaWuser  of 
intoxicating  beverages  as  -good  'an  in¬ 
surance  "risk"  as  the  total  abstainer? 
If  notj  why  not?” 

Answers  were  received  from  forty- 
two.  They  are  as  follows: 

Aetnji  Life — No.  Drink  diseases  the 
system  and  shortens  life.'. 

Alpha  Life — No.  Drink  ruins  health. 

American  Legion  of  Honor — No. 
Statistics  show  them  not  equal  risks. 

Bankers'  Life — No,  for  habit  is  liable 
to  grow. 

Berkshire  Life — No.  Drink  destruc¬ 

tive  to  health. 

Brooklyn  Life — No. 

Chenango  Mutual  Benefit — No.  More 
dangerous  in  actute  diseases. 

Citizens’  Mutual  Life — No.  Ab- 

|  Stainers  most  desirable. 

Covenant  Mutual  Life — Excessive  use 
injures  system  and  shortens  life. 

Dominion  Life — No.  Weakens  con¬ 
stitution  to  »resist  disease.  -  'Jf*. 

Equal  Rights  Life  Association — No. 

Equitable  Mutual  Life  .-and  Endow¬ 
ment  Association — No.  Drink  impairs 
vitality;  less  likely  to  throw  ’off  dis¬ 
ease. 

Fidelity  Mutual  Life  Association — No. 
Less  vitality  and  recuperative,  powers. 

Hartford  Life — No.  Moderate  use 
lays  foundation  for  disease. 

Home  Friendly  Societ’y^-No.  Be¬ 
cause  of  far  greater  death  rate. 

Knights  of  the  M^pcabees — No. 
Drink  tends  to  destroy  life, 

Knights  Templar  and  Masons  Life 
Indemnity — No.  Drink  lessens  ability 
to  overcome  disease. 

Knights  Templar  and  Masonic  Mu¬ 
tual  (Aid  Association — No,  Total  ab¬ 
stainer  the  better  risk. 

Manhattan  Life — Depends  on  quan¬ 
tity  used. 

Manufacturers’  Temperance  and 
General  Life — No.  Experience  shows 
longevity  of  abstainers  greater. 

Masonic  Life  Association  of  West¬ 
ern  New  York — No.  Twenty-two  years’ 
experience  shows  them  short-lived. 

Massachusetts  Mutual  Life — No. 
Drink  causes  organic  changes.  Re¬ 
duces  expectation  of  life  nearly  two- 
thirds. 

Michigan  Mutual — No.  Drink  dan¬ 

gerous  to  health  and  longevity. 

Mutual  Life — No. 

New  York  Life — No. 

Oddfellows’  Mutual  Benefit  Society 


—No. 

Order  of  Scottish  Clans— No.  Mora 
liable  to  colds,  bronchial  troubles,  etc. 

Pacific  Mutual  Life — No.  Predis¬ 

poses  to  disease. 

Protective  Life  Association— No. 
Drinlc  lessens  power  to  resist  disease. 

Provident  SaV\ngs  Life  Assurance 
Society— No.  Drink  cuts  short  life 
expectation. 

Provincial  Provident  Institution— No. 
Less  j  resistance  to  disease  and  more 
liable:  to  accident. 

Register  Life  and  Annuity— No. 

Royal  Templars  of  Temperance— No. 
Deat  h  rate  much  lower  among  ab¬ 
stainers. 

,  Royal  Union  Mutual  Life— No.  Apt 

I  to  exceed  ‘‘Antsie’s  limit." 

Security  Mutual  Life— No.  Drink 

I  shortens  life. 

i^Buij»  Life  Assurance— No.  Drink  m- 

'1  uve a  constitution.  Habit  apt  to  grow. 

Union  Central  Life — No.  Use  tends 
to  shorten  life. 

Union  Life — No. 

Union  Mutual  Life— No.  More  likely 
t0  a  rink  to  excess. 

United  States— No.  Use  affects 

heart,  stomach,  liver,  and  kidneys. 

Washington  Life— Depends  on  age 
and  amount  used. 


January  16,  1904. 


THE  EPWORTH  HERALD. 
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The  Sunday-School. 

Lesson  for  January  24:  Jesus  Rejected  at  Na z- 
areth. 

(Luke  4: 10-30.) 

Golden  Text.— He  came  unto  his  own,  and  his 
own  received  him  not.  (John  1 : 11.) 

Home  Headings. 

Monday—  Jesus  rejected  at  Nazareth.  (Luke  4: 
14-30.) 

Tuesday.— The  prophecy.  (Isa.  Gl.) 

Wednesday—  A  great  Deliverer.  (Isa.  42 :  1-7.) 

Thursday—  Warning  against  presumption.  (Luke 
13  :  22-30.) 

Friday.— Hindered  by  unbelief.  (Matt.  13:  47-58.) 

Saturday.— Confession  of  enemies.  (John  7 :  37-4G.) 

Sunday.— Fate  of  rejecters.  (Matt.  21 :  33-40.) 

The  Many-Sided  Gospel. 

The  gospel  for  the  poor.  1.  For  the  poor  in 
this  world’s  goods.  The  gospel  consolations  and 
rewards  are  peculiarly  for  the  poor.  Heaven  is 
open  as  wide  for  them  as  for  the  richest,  and  they 
are  much  more  likely  to  be  receptive.  The  gospel 
lias  done  more  than  all  other  agencies  to  prevent 
abject  poverty  and  to  better  the  condition  of  the 
poor,  as  can  be  seen  by  a  comparison  of  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  poor  in  Christian  lands  with  the  poor 
in  heathen  lands. 

2.  The  spiritually  poor,  poor  in  virtue,  in  hope, 
in  time  life,  in  comfort,  in  character,  in  heaven. 

3.  Especially  the  poor  in  spirit  (Matt.  5:3; 
11 :  28),  through  which  poverty  the  person  is  able 
to  receive  the  supplies  for  all  wants. 

The  gospel  of  comfort  and  healing.  Christ 
came  to  heal.  He  cared  for  and  sympathized  with 
those  in  bodily  sufferings,  and  at  the  same  time 
led  them  to  higher  things.  And  Jesus  is  doing 
the  same  to-day. 

1.  The  gospel  multiplies  friends  and  sympathy 
and  aid  to  the  sick. 

2.  It  inspires  the  spirit  which  provides  every 
possible  means  for  relieving  distress,  especially  of 
the  poor  and  friendless. 

3.  It  cultivates,  encoimiges,  and  makes  pos¬ 
sible  the  true  science,  which  is  discovering  reme¬ 
dies,  developing  skill  in  nursing  and  surgery,  and 
the  triumphs  of  modern  medical  investigation. 

4.  The  gospel  conquers  disease  by  giving  victory 
to  the  soul. 

“  The  healing  of  his  seamless  dress 
Is  by  our  beds  of  pain. 

We  touch  him  in  life's  throng  and  press, 

And  we  are  whole  again." 

The  gospel  of  light:  There  are  three  forms  of 
blindness: 

1.  Blindness  of  the  body — an  example  of  the 
darkness  of  sorrow  and  trouble  abounding  in  the 
world. 

2.  Mental  blindness— ignorance,  low  ideals,  nar¬ 
row  outlook,  failure  to  know  what  is  wisest  and 
best  for  this  life. 

3.  Moral  blindness — ignorance  of  God,  of  right¬ 
eousness,  of  heaven,  of  the  possibilities  of  the  soul, 
of  highest  hopes  and  joys  of  time  life. 

The  gospel  removes  all  these  forms  of  blindness, 
and  brings  God’s  children  into  the  light  of  heaven. 

The  gospel  of  liberty.  The  gospel  is  the 
good  tidings  of  the  liberty  which  is  the  portion  of 
the  children  of  God. 

1.  It  is  freedom  from  the  chains  and  bondage  of 
sin,  which  hold  back  the  soul  from  doing  right. 
Even  “  when  I  would  do  good,  evil  is  present  with 
me.” 

2.  It  is  freedom  from  the  curse  of  the  law  and 
the  forebodings  of  conscience. 

3.  It  is  mental  freedom.  Nothing  gives  so  much 
mental  freedom  as  the  gospel. 

4.  It  is  freedom  from  corroding  cares  and  anxie¬ 
ties. 

5.  It  is  the  freedom  of  Christian  action.  The 
Christian's  life  is  the  free  outflowing  of  his  nature, 
like  the  morning  song  of  a  bird.  Laws,  like  fences 
by  the  roadside,  are  not  restraints,  but  guides. 

The  gospel  for  l In •  captive.  1.  Captives  of 
war,  prisoners,  slaves,  oppressed.  Note  what  the 
gospel  has  done  for  slavery,  at  countless  expense, 
over  a  huge  part  of  the  world;  what  it  has  done 
for  prison  reform,  the  amelioration  of  the  lot  of 


prisoners,  making  prisons  reformatories  instead  of 
schools  of  vice. 

2.  The  captives  of  sin  and  Satan,  the  slaves  of 
intemperance,  of  passion,  of  vice,  of.  worldliness, 
of  fashion.  “  Pie  that  committeth  sin  is  the  bond- 
slave  of  sin.”  (John  8:  34).  “  No  one  committing 
deeds  of  wickedness  can  be  free.”— Arrian. 
“  Guilt  may  bear  the  name  of  virtue,  but  it  is  base 
bondage. ’’—Epictetus. 

From  all  this  slavery  the  gospel  frees  us  by  free¬ 
ing  us  from  sin,  by  making  the  higher  motives 
supreme;  making  real  what  other's  have  but 
dreamed. 

“  Some  pure  redeeming  angel  sent  to  free 
This  fettered  world  from  every  bond  and  stain, 
And  bring  its  primal  glories  back  again.” 

—Illustrated  Quarterly. 


Love’s  Stopping-Place. 

When  the  Master  read  from  Isaiah,  he  said: 
“  The  spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me,”  and  so  on, 
itemizing  the  wonderful  results  of  his  mission,  till 
he  quoted:  “  To  preach  the  acceptable  year  of  the 
Lord.”  These  words,  hi  Isaiah,  were  followed  by 
a  comma,  but  Jesus  erased  the  comma,  put  in  a 
period,  “  closed  the  book  .  .  .  and  sat  down.” 
Why  ?  Because  his  first  coining  was  to  salvation, 
not  to  judgment.  He  would  tell  good  news.  He 
would  let  every  poor  sinner  upon  earth  know  that 
this  is  the  “  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord.” 

We,  after  twenty  centuries  have  gone  by,  are 
still  living  in  that  stopping-place  of  love.  All  its 
privileges  are  open  unto  us.  We  may  have  the 
light,  the  healing,  the  freedom,  of  which  he  spoke. 
But  if  such  opportunities  are  neglected,  there  will 
come,  at  last,  “  the  day  of  vengeance.”  The  period 
will  be  erased,  and  the  comma  of  time  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  eternity  of  condemnation ,—N ew 
Century  Monthly. 


What  the  Verses  Show. 

Carry  Christ  to  those  you  love  best.  (V.  16.) 

Every  true  Christian  has  the  home  missionary 
spirit.  (V.  16.) 

Let  the  manner  of  reading  the  Bible  impress  the 
matter  of  the  book.  (V.  17.) 

Keep  the  eye  fastened  on  Christ.  (V.  20.) 

To  understand  the  scriptures  and  the  provi¬ 
dences  of  God,  compare  them.  (V.  21.) 

It  is  possible  to  admire  good  ministers  and  good 
preaching,  and  not  be  a  Christian.  (Y.  22.) 

Instead  of  criticising  the  minister:  accept  the 
message  of  God.  (V.  23.) 

We  are  apt  to  undervalue  that  with  which  we 
are  familiar.  (V.  24.) 

God  dispenses  his  benefits  when  and  where  and 
to  whom  he  pleases.  (Ys.  25-27.) 

Carnality  rebels  against  the  sovereignty  of  God. 
(V.  28.) 

The  first  stage  of  unbelief  is  anger;  the  second, 
wrath;  the  third,  violence.  (V .  29.)— The  Illus¬ 
trator. 


Pain  in  Stomach 

It  has  been  said  that  a  healthy  per¬ 
son  doesn’t  know  he  has  a  stomach. 

How  unhealthy  the  dyspeptic  must  be! 

He  feels  as  if  he  were  all  stomach, 
and  one  thing  that  makes  him  feel  so 
is  that  pain  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach — 
sometimes  an  “all-gone  feeling”; 
sometimes  a  “burning  sensation.” 

“I  suffered  from  pains  in  my  stomach 
and  could  not  eat.  An  old  gentleman  told 
me  to  take  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla,  which  I 
did,  and  after  the  use  of  four  bottles  I 
gained  my  appetite,  and  I  was  soon  com¬ 
pletely  cured,  so  that  now  I  feel  like  a  new 
man.  On  no  account  would  I  be  without 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  in  my  house.”  Henry 
Callan,  71  Commercial  St.,  Portland,  Me. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

and  Pills 

Cure  dj'spepsia,  invigorate  and  tone 
the  whole  digestive  system. 


u.'"' (THOMPSON'S  EYE  WATER 


STOVE  POLISH 


POLISHED  WITH  A  CLOTH,  MAKES  NO  DUST. 

A  QUICK  AND  EASY  SHINER— UP  TO  DATE. 
NO  ODOR,  DUST  OR  MUSS- IT  18  A  SUNSHINE. 

RISING  SUN  STOVE  POLISH. ~ 


RHEUMATISM 


Cured 

Through  the  Feet 

Thousands  ar©  cured  at  horn©  ©very 
month  by  MAmC  FOOT  DRAFTS. 
Why  not  YOU? 

Try  Them-FREE. 

The  Drafts  cured  Mrs.  W.  D.  Harriman, 
wife  of  Judge  Iiarriman  of  Ann  Arboj-, 
Mich. 


They  cured  H.  C.  Van  Valkenbnrg,  Prov¬ 
idence,  R.  I.,  of  an  intensely  painful  case  of 
muscular  rheumatism.  , 

They  cured  severe  rheumatism  of  the  arms, 
neck  and  back  for  T.  C.  Pendleton,  Jackson, 
Mich. 

Mrs.  Caspar  Yahrsdorfer,  Jackson,  Michi¬ 
gan,  70  years  old,  was  cured  in  a  few  weeks, 
after  suffering  30  years. 

The  Drafts  cured  Janies  Gilbert,  Locomo¬ 
tive  Dept.,  Mich.  Cent.  R.  R.,  Jackson, 
Mich.,  after  27  years  of  pain. 

Dr.  Van  Yleck,  Jackson,  Mich.,  writes 
that  they  cured  him  and  he  is  now  using  them 
in  his  practice. 


They  have  cured  hundreds  of  cases  prob¬ 
ably  just  like  yours.  Isn’t  the  chance  worth 
taking?  You  try  them  free.  Send  us  your 
name.  We  will  send  you  by  return  mail  a 
pair  of  Magic  Foot  Drafts — prepaid.  If  you 
are  satisfied  with  the  comfort  they  give  you, 
send  us  One  Dollar.  If  not,  you  send  us 
nothing.  You  decide.  Magic  Foot  drafts 
are  worn  without  the  least  inconvenience  and 
cure  rheumatism  in  every  part  of  the  body  by 
stimulating  expulsion  of  acid  poisons  through 
the  great  foot  pores.  Splendid  booklet,  illus¬ 
trated  in  colors,  free  with  the  trial  Drafts. 
Don’t  suffer,  but  write  today  to  the  Mngie 
Foot  Draft  Co.,  R.  M.  16,  Oliver  Bldg., 
Jackson,  Mich. 


Old  Trusty  Incubator. 

30  Days  Trial. 


Write  to  Johnson.  Best  Incnbator 
catalog  ever  published.  Sent  free. 

M.M.  JOHNSON.CIny  Center,  Neb. 


gSLY 

HR  ruill?ru  ■JOSS® ABLE,  LOWTB  PEICD. 
IQS  4gSgftoU3mSCATALOOUi 

TELL3  WET. 

Write  to  Cincinnati  Bell  Foundry  Co- Cincinnati.  0. 

Please  mention  this  paper 
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THE  CHICAGO  HOLOCAUST. 

'HE  forms  of  our  last  issue  had  been  closed  and  sent  to  the 
foundry  to  be  electrotyped  before  the  awful  results  of  the 
Iroquois  Theater  fire  were  known.  Recalling  the  editorial  pages,  we 
had  only  time  barely  to  announce  the  calamity.  It  now  becomes 
our  painful  duty  to  make  some  comment  upon  the  almost  unprece¬ 
dented  horror. 

At  this  writing  the  number  of  persons  who  lost  their  lives  is  placed 
at  592.  Several  persons  succumb  to  their  injuries  every  day,  so  that 
the  final  figures  will  he  greater.  Besides,  there  are  ajarge  number  of 
persons  who  were  burned  more  or  less  seriously,  or  were  crippled  in 
the  awful  struggle  to  escape  from  the  death-trap.  Some  of  these  will 
carry  the  effects  of  that  fateful  day  to  the  grave. 

Most  of  the  victims  were  taken  out  of  the  theater  before  daylight 
on  Thursday  morning.  The  identification  of  the  burned  and  blistered 
bodies  at  the  several  morgues  was  a  heart-rending  task.  Husbands 
sought  for  missing  wives.  Parents  searched  for  children.  Brothers 
for  sisters,  and  sisters  for  brothers.  Many  of  the  bodies  were  so 
horribly  disfigured  that  their  identification  was  slow  and  uncertain, 
and  was  accompanied  by  scenes  of  uttermost  pathos. 

Saturday  and  Sunday  were  the  chief  funeral  days.  On  each  day 
more  than  two  hundred  funeral  services  were  held.  Business  was 
practically  suspended.  On  Saturday  noon  the  bells  of  the  whole  city 
tolled  mournfully  for  half  an  hour.  They  voiced  the  sadness  of 
thousands. 

It  is  impossible  for  persons  living  at  a  distance  from  the  scene  of 
the  horror  to  get  much  of  an  idea  of  the  desolation  wrought  in  many 
families.  An  Evanston  family  locked  their  home  and  went  to  the 
theater  together.  Every  member  was  killed.  It  was  necessary  for 
neighbors  to  break  open  the  house  in  order  to  make  ready  for  the 
reception  of  the  burned  bodies.  We  saw  a  funeral  procession,  at  the 
head  of  which  were  five  hearses.  In  these  hearses  were  the  bodies  of 
five  children  of  one  family,  while  the  father  and  mother  were  suffer¬ 
ing  physical  and  mental  torture  at  the  hospital.  Thirty-four  teachers 
of  the  public  schools  perished.  The  list  of  fatalities  among  the  chil¬ 
dren  is  appalling.  No  block  of  the  big  city  is  free  from  the  gloom  of 
personal  bereavement.  The  sadness  of  the  situation  was  intensified 
by  the  fact  that  these  hundreds  were  buried  in  one  of  the  severest 
storms  of  the  winter. 

But  the  loss  of  life  was  not  confined  to  Chicago.  It  was  holiday 
■week,  and  the  city  was  full  of  visitors.  Almost  every  city  and  vil¬ 
lage  within  a  radius  of  two  hundred  miles  had  its  representatives  at 
the  Iroquois.  Many  persons  were  there  from  more  distant  places. 
And  dozens  of  them  perished. 

The  daily  papers  and  the  city  officials  are  in  a  frenzy  of  zeal  to  fix 
the  responsibility  for  the  tragedy.  Many  arrests  have  been  made, 
and  many  more  are  threatened.  A  wave  of  municipal  “reform” 
has  swept  over  the  city.  Of  course,  it  is  a  case  of  locking  the  door 
after  the  horse  has  been  stolen.  Mayor  Harrison,  after  years  of 
serene  inactivity,  has  at  last  been  aroused.  He  lias  ordered  all  the 
theaters  and  public  halls  of  the  city  closed  until  an  official  investiga¬ 
tion  of  their  safety  has  been  made.  The  theater  people  protest,  hut 
protest  in  vain.  It  is  a  pity  it  needed  such  a  disaster  as  this  to  spur 
that  highly  complacent  individual  to  see  that  the  ordinances  of  the 
city  were  obeyed.  Almost  every  theater  and  hall  in  Chicago  (and 
other  cities,  for  that  matter,)  is  a  death-pen  in  case  of  a  serious  panic 
among  a  frightened  crowd. 

The  Iroquois  was  a  magnificent  auditorium  recently  opened.  But 
it  was  notably  unsafe  because  the  most  ordinary  precautions  against 
fire  and  panic  were  never  taken.  Every  person  who  has  entered  its 
doors  since  it  was  opened  has  carried  Ins  life  in  his  hands.  And  the 
danger  was  increased  an  hundredfold  upon  that  fateful  afternoon  by 
the  use  of  many  lights  in  the  midst  of  gauzy  drapery  and  other  in¬ 
flammable  materials.  Exits  were  locked  or  unmarked.  Automatic 
sprinklers  had  never  been  installed.  Stage  firemen  were  absent  The 
head  ushers,  upon  whom  dependence  must  he  placed  in  case  of  a 


panic,  did  not  know  their  business.  The  investigation  reveals  a  whole 
medley  of  neglect  and  incompetency.  Oh,  it  is  terrible,  terrible  1 

A  sad  commentary  upon  the  spirit  of  the  modern  theater  and  the 
votaries  of  worldly  amusements  is  furnished  by  the  action  of  the 
other  play-houses  of  Chicago  immediately  after  the  fire  horror.  In¬ 
stead  of  bowing  in  sympathy  to  the  sorrows  of  a  grief-stricken  city 
and  closing  their  gaudy  halls  of  pleasure,  they  opened  wide  their  doors 
as  usual,  and  the  plays  went  on.  The  blackened  end-men  cracked 
their  jokes,  the  ballet-girls  danced  merrily,  and  the  sound  of  hoarse 
laughter  filled  the  theater's  from  pit  to  dome  !  But  were  not  the 
seats  deserted  by  the  stricken  people  of  the  city  V  By  no  means.  The 
newspapers  reported  on  Thursday  and  Friday  mornings  that  the 
attendance  at  the  chief  theaters  was  “about  as  usual.”  It  makes 
one  blush  for  humanity.  And  it  creates  a  measure  of  disgust  and 
indignation  which  cannot  be  written  down  ! 

Is  the  play-house  responsible  for  the  creation  of  this  coarse  and 
shocking  disregard  of  all  the  proprieties  of  the  situation  ?  Did  not 
the  managers  think  of  the  tear-dimmed  eyes,  and  blanched  faces,  and 
breaking  hearts  and  desolated  homes  all  about  them  ?  Did  they  not 
know  that  in  grewsome  morgues,  only  a  few  feet  from  their  gaudy 
play-houses,  were  500  blistered  and  bruised  human  bodies?  And 
these  men,  with  all  their  outrageous  disobedience  of  law  and  their 
criminal  neglect  of  the  safety  of  people  who  patronize  their  places 
would  have  been  furnishing  “fun”  for  Chicago  theater-goers  ever 
since  hut  for  the  order  of  the  mayor  closing  their  doors. 

On  the  Sunday  following  the  holocaust,  many  of  the  ministers  of 
the  city  preached  on  the  fire  horror.  They  called  attention  to  neg¬ 
ligence  upon  the  part  of  those  whose  business  it  is  to  enforce  laws 
framed  for  the  protection  of  human  life.  They  loudly  called  for  re¬ 
form.  Some  of  the  preachers  insisted  that  “graft”  in  municipal 
affairs  is  rampant,  and  demanded  a  reformation  wider  in  its  scope 
than  that  which  provides  safety  for  people  wiio  go  to  theaters.  All 
this  is  well.  We  are  glad  for  the  strong  words  spoken.  But  shall 
not  the  pulpit  lift  its  voice  in  clarion  tones,  warning  the  people 
against  the  subtle  encroachments  of  the  spirit  of  worldliness  upon 
the  Christian  church  ?  The  theater  horror  surely  teaches  that  lesson. 
Many  who  perished  in  the  cruel  flames  were  members  of  Christian 
churches.  Twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  that  would  hardly  have  been 
possible.  We  assume  that  every  Christian  present  justified  to  him¬ 
self  his  presence  there.  We  judge  not.  The  play  is  said  to  have 
been  an  innocent  pantomime,  and  free  from  moral  taint.  But— hut 
— does  not  the  presence  of  so  large  a  number  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus 
Christ  show  us  whither  we  are  drifting  ?  Is  not  the  fact  a  danger 
signal,  warning  us  of  a  colossal  peril  ? 

Some  of  those  who  lost  their  lives  were  our  dearest  friends  and  fel¬ 
low-workers.  We  think  of  them  with  the  strongest  affection.  To 
those  who  sit  amid  the  shadows  and  weep,  we  would  not  willingly 
add  an  atom  of  pain.  But  we  must  be  time  to  our  sense  of  duty. 
We  only  put  upon  the  printed  page  what  has  been  repeated  by  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  lips  during  this  week,  when  we  express  our 
deepest  sorrow  that  the  end  came  as  it  did.  And  we  would  utterly 
fail  in  our  duty  if  we  did  not  plead  again,  as  we  have  often  pled  be¬ 
fore,  with  the  young  people  who  read  these  pages,  to  shun  the  theater. 
This  we  do  not  because  of  danger  from  panic  and  fire.  But  because 
of  the  moral  loss  which  is  certain  to  follow.  The  theater  life  and  the 
Christian  life  are  opposites.  They  cannot  go  together.  The  one  gains 
at  the  expense  of  the  other.  It  will  not  do  to  parley  with  that  which 
is  even  questionable.  We  must  not  only  keep  away  from  positive 
wrong,  but  must  avoid  the  very  appearance  of  evil. 


WILLIS  W.  COOPER. 

ORE  than  a  dozen  personal  friends  of  the  editor  of  this  pa¬ 
per  perished  in  the  Chicago  fire  of  last  week.  Most  widely 
known  of  these  was  Mr.  Willis  W.  Cooper  of  Chicago  and 
Kenosha. 

Our  brother  was  accustomed  to  spend  Wednesdays  and  Satur¬ 
days  at  his  Chicago  office.  On  the  morning  of  the  fateful  Wed¬ 
nesday  we  were  in  doubt  about  a  matter  of  Epworth  League 
policy,  and  wanted  the  judgment  of  some  wise  friend.  During 
the  forenoon  we  telephoned  over  to  Brother  Cooper,  and  he  made 
an  appointment  to  come  to  the  editor’s  office  at  about  1  o’clock. 
He  kept  this  engagement,  gave  his  hearty  endorsement  to  the 
matter  in  doubt,  and  then  went  out — to  his  death. 

Letters  and  telegrams  from  many  sections  of  the  country  indi¬ 
cate  that  there  is  much  sorrowful  surprise  that  Brother  Cooper 
should  have  been  in  the  ill-fated  Iroquois.  But  to  some  of  his 
friends  it  was  not  so  great  a  surprise.  Several  years  ago  he  be¬ 
gan  to  attend,  once  in  a  while,  operas  and  dramas  which  were,  in 
his  judgment,  exceptional  in  their  moral  tone.  This  he  did  with¬ 
out  any  attempt  at  concealment.  Duplicity  was  foreign  to  his 
nature.  The  writer  has  talked  with  him  in  brotherly  frankness 
about  his  course.  But  he  always  defended  himself  by  saying  that 
to  a  man  with  such  business  burdens  as  he  carried,  a  little  diver¬ 
sion  of  this  kind  was  a  great  relief.  He  said  emphatically  that 
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nothing  coulcl  induce  him  to  go  if  he  felt  it  was  wrong  to  do  so. 
He  went,  he  said,  with  a  good  conscience,  and  without  loss  of  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  the  great  religious  enterprises  which  shared  so  largely 
his  sympathies,  'his  energies,  and  his  gifts.  We  are  not  attempt¬ 
ing  a  defense  of  our  dead  friend’s  course.  We  loathe  and  hate  the 
theater  too  intensely  for  that.  How  we  wish  he  could  have  seen 
things  differently !  But  what  we  desire  to  make  clear  is  that  in 
this,  as  in  all  other  matters,  he  was  entirely  above-board,  and  did 
what  he  declared  he  could  do  without  personal  condemnation. 

We  knew  Willis  Cooper  for  more  than  twenty  years.  Our  rela¬ 
tions  were  always  friendly,  but  during  the  past  fourteen  years  they 
have  been  very  close.  Our  summer  homes  stood  almost  side  by  side 
at  Ludington,  and  a  week  seldom  passed  when  we  were  both  in  Chi¬ 
cago  that  he  did  not  drop  into  this  office.  How  we  loved  him  !  Was 
there  ever  a  more  transparent,  frank,  sunny,  sympathetic,  and  lov¬ 
able  soul  ? 

To  Willis  Cooper  more  than  to  any  other  one  individual  the  Ep- 
worth  League  owes  its  existence.  He  was  an  ardent  promoter  of  the 
meeting  of  the  leaders  of  the  various  Methodist  young  people’s  soci¬ 
eties  which  gave  birth  to  our  organization.  He  presided  over  its  de¬ 
liberations  with  eager  solicitude,  and  when  the  union  was  finally  con¬ 
summated  none  rejoiced  more  sincerely  than  he.  The  interests  of  the 
league  have  ever  since  been  uppermost  in  his  mind.  The  work  of 
the  new  department  of  “  World  Evangelism  ”  which  he  labored  so 
earnestly  to  create  gripped  his  heart  with  hooks  of  steel,  and  at  its 
head,  he  was  doing  the  great  work  of  his  life. 

Brother  Cooper’s  devotion  to  the  cause  of  foreign  missions  is  famil¬ 
iar  to  all  our  readers.  His  great  work  in  the  Twentieth  Century 
Forward  Movement  need  not  be  reviewed.  His  splendid  devotion  to 
his  local  church,  to  the  Sunday-school  of  which  he  was  the  suj>erin- 
tendent,  and  to  his  pastor  is  best  known  where  he  has  lived.  He 
was  an  ardent  supporter,  also,  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Asso¬ 
ciation,  to  which  he  gave  time  and  money  without  stint. 

Two  or  three  yearn  ago  he  organized  the  Chicago  Newsboy’s  Club, 
with  headquarters  in  State  Street,  just  on  the  fringe  of  the  South-Side 
slums.  Last  July  we  spent  an  afternoon  with  him  and  his  boys  at  the 
club.  When  we  went  in  how  joyfully  the  ragged  little  waifs  greeted 
their  benefactor  and  friend  !  And  the  face  of  this  Good  Samaritan 
fairly  beamed  as  he  showed  us  what  they  were  trying  to  do  for  the 
physical,  mental  and  spiritual  uplift  of  poor  and  friendless  boys. 

At  the  Detroit  Convention  a  little  waif  came  to  the  missionary 
booth  and  asked  the  young  lady  in  charge  if  Mr.  Cooper  was  there. 
She  replied  that  he  was  not  there  then,  but  probably  would  be  before 
long.  He  returned  to  the  booth  again  and  again,  still  asking  for  Mr. 
Cooper.  The  young  lady  finally  asked  him  if  she  could  do  anything 
for  him.  ‘‘Oh,  no,”  he  replied,  the  tears  filling  his  eyes.  ‘‘Mr. 
Cooper  has  helped  me,  and  I  just  wanted  to  see  him.”  He  stood 
around  waiting  for  him  for  more  than  an  hour,  and  finally  found  him. 
Brother  Cooper  afterward  explained  that  the  little  fellow  was  one 
whom  he  had  befriended  here  in  Chicago. 

“  Mr.  Cooper  helped  me,”  the  street  waif  said.  That  is  what  he 
was  always  doing.  The  boy’s  saying  is  the  key  to  his  life.  It  was  a 
ruling  passion — a  passion  which  swayed  and  controlled  him.  He 
helped  his  friends.  He  helped  strangers  who  had  no  claim  upon  his 
generosity.  He  helped  the  army  of  people  in  his  great  factories,  and 
made  them  love  him  as  a  brother.  He  helped  every  good  cause  which 
appealed  for  his  support.  ‘‘And  let  us  not  be  weary  in  well  doing, 
for  in  due  season  we  shall  reap,  if  we  faint  not,”  he  used  to  quote  in 
reverent  tones. 

Brother  Cooper’s  business  career  has  been  a  notable  one.  He  made 
his  business  reputation  at  his  old  home  in  St.  Joseph,  Mich.,  and  it 
has  grown  rapidly  during  his  career  at  Kenosha,  Wis.  The  plant  of 
which  he  took  hold  when  he  went  there  was  on  the  verge  of  bank¬ 
ruptcy.  But  it  took  on  new  life  at  once.  Once,  twice,  thrice  have 
the  buildings  been  enlarged  to  hold  the  machinery  and  men  which  the 
growing  volume  of  business  demanded.  His  methods  were  original. 
And  he  put  into  the  execution  of  his  plans  a  measure  of  enthusiasm 
which  literally  compelled  success. 

During  the  past  six  or  eight  years  Willis  Cooper  made  a  large 
amount  of  money.  If  he  had  hoarded  it,  as  many  would  have  done, 
he  would  have  died  rich.  Teal's  ago  he  became  a  Christian  steward. 
He  began  by  paying  back  one-tenth  of  liis  income  to  God.  Then  he 
gave  a  fifth.  And  lately  he  has  given  away  beyond  that  propor¬ 
tion.  As  it  is,  he  leaves  an  estate  in  excess  of  §100,000.  Of  this 
amount  $10,000  is  to  be  invested  for  the  support  of  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association  of  Kenosha.  The  remainder  is  to  be  divided 
equally  between  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  and  Lawrence  University.  The  money  is  to  be  securely  in¬ 
vested,  and,  during  their  life-time,  the  widow  and  only  daughter  are 
to  have  the  earnings.  After  that,  capital  and  interest  go  to  the 
causes  designated.  This  is  in  harmony  with  Brother  Cooper’s  intense 
devotion  to  Christian  missions  and  Christian  education,  and  is  cor¬ 
dially  approved  by  the  surviving  members  of  his  family. 

Willis  Cooper  was  converted  through  the  efforts  of  a  young  friend. 
This  fact  seemed  to  imbue  him  with  the  idea  that  individual  evan¬ 


gelism  was  God’s  plan  for  the  conversion  of  the  world.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  zealous  and  successful  personal  workeis  we  have  known. 
This  seemed  to  be  his  daily  mission,  and  eternity  alone  will  reveal  the 
number  of  persons  who  were  drawn  into  the  religious  life  by  the  con¬ 
secrated  magnetism  and  personal  endeavors  of  this  devoted  layman. 

Our  friend  was  one  of  the  most  charitable  men  in  his  judgment  of 
others.  He  was  always  saying  kind  things  about  people.  When 
he  could  not  approve,  he  was  silent.  So  far  as  we  can  now  remem¬ 
ber,  we  never  heard  a  harsh  expression  from  his  lips  about  friend  or 
foe.  We  are  wondering  whether  in  this  hour  of  unspeakable  agony 
to  his  friends,  others  will  show  as  much  of  the  spirit  of  Christ  in 
their  judgments  of  him. 

The  tragic  taking  off  of  this  good  man  is  the  saddest  fact  of  which, 
during  our  editorial  career,  we  have  been  called  upon  to  mite.  We 
are  sorry  we  could  not  have  waitten  more  worthily. 

The  Funeral  Services. 

The  funeral  services  were  held  at  the  home  of  Mr.  Henry  Cooper  at 
Kenosha,  IV  is.,  oil  Saturday,  Jan.  2.  The  house  was  filled  with  weeping, 
heart-sore  people.  Representatives  of  the  boards  of  directors  of  the  Cooper 
companies  were  in  attendance.  The  traveling  salesmen  were  present  in  a 
body.  Representatives  of  workingmen  from  the  factories  were  there  to 
mourn  the  untimely  death  of  two  of  their  best  friends.  Park-avenue 
Church  sent  representatives  of  its  official  board,  Epworth  League  and 
Sunday-school.  Dr.  J.  G.  Wolfe  of  Chicago  represented  the  Epwortli 
League  Board  of  Control.  Professor  A.  S.  Hall  was  the  representative 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Ludington  Assembly.  Several  ministers 
were  present,  including  Dr.  Robert  Forbes,  President  Plant?  of  Lawrence 
University,  Rev.  M.  C.  Hartzell  of  Chicago,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Enoch  Perry  of 
Milwaukee.  Flowers  sent  by  organizations  and  personal  friends  were 
piled  upon  the  caskets,  almost  covering  them.  Among  the  most  beautiful 
floral  pieces  was  an  exquisite  Epworth  League  badge. 

The  service  was  in  charge  of  Dr.  W.  W.  Stevens,  pastor  of  Park-avenue 
Church.  Dr.  D.  D.  Thompson  of  the  Northwestern  read  the  Twenty- 
Third  psalm,  Dr.  J.  S.  Lean,  presiding-elder  of  the  Milwaukee  District, 
read  selections  from  the  New  Testament.  Dr.  Robert  H.  Pooley,  pastor  of 
Epworth  Church,  Chicago,  led  in  prayer. 

Dr.  E.  A.  Schell  delivered  the  first  address.  He  had  known  Willis 
Cooper  for  more  than  thirty  years.  They  were  boys  together  hr  Indiana, 
and  had  then  begun  a  friendship  which  had  lasted  through  the  years.  Dr. 
Schell  told  of  Brother  Cooper's  ardent  devotion  to  the  cause  of  missions, 
and  of  the  large  plans  he  had  devised  to  aid  needy  itrission  fields.  He  also 
dwelt  upon  his  ardent  devotiorr  to  his  friends,  the  uniform  sunniness  of 
Iris  life,  and  of  the  sure  place  which  all  the  interests  of  the  church  of 
Christ  had  hr  liis  heart. 

The  editor  of  The  Epworth  Herald  spoke  of  the  service  rendered  by 
Willis  Cooper  to  the  Epworth  League. 

Dr.  Stevens  dwelt  upon  tire  relation  which  the  Cooper  brother's  had  sus¬ 
tained  to  the  local  church.  He  declined  that  the  loss  of  the  church  was 
irreparable.  Both  brothers  had  been  so  loyal,  so  eager  for  service,  so  will- 
iug  to  do  even  the  trying  duties  which  come  irr  tire  routine  of  church  work. 
He  spoke  of  the  loyalty  they  had  shown  to  the  .Sunday-school,  the  Epworth 
League,  and  tire  social  means  of  grace,  and  gave  examples  of  their  large- 
hearted  generosity  toward  every  worthy  cause.  Among  other  things,  Dr. 
Stevens  told  of  a  plan,  which  was  rapidly  assuming  shape,  to  build  a  fine 
church  edifice  for  the  Park-avenue  congregation  in  memory  of  their  sainted 
father.  “  How  sorely  the  church  will  miss  them!  ”  he  exclaimed.  “They 
filled  so  large  a  place  in  the  community  and  the  church  that  the  catastrophe 
which  carried  them  off  is  a  stunning  blow  to  us,  from  which  we  shall  not 
recover  for  many  a  day.” 

At  the  close  of  Dr.  Stevens’  address  Rev.  C.  E.  Goldthorpe,  a  former  pas¬ 
tor,  led  in  a  tender  prayer,  asking  for  divine  help  and  comfort  in  this  hour 
of  supreme  need,  especially  for  the  family,  stricken  so  suddenly  and  so 
sorely. 

The  burial  in  the  afternoon  was  private.  It  was  the  sad  duty  of  the  edi¬ 
tor  of  this  paper  to  accompany  the  pastor  and  immediate  family  to  the 
cemetery.  In  the  piercing  winds  and  drifting  snow  of  one  of  the  worst 
storms  of  the  winter  we  stood  before  two  new-made  graves,  and  committed 
to  the  cold  earth  the  bodies  of  our  friends.  No  sadder  duty  has  come  to  us 
in  an  experience  of  thirty  years  as  a  Christian  minister.  Only  our  faith  in 
God,  and  the  promise  of  a  glorious  resurrection,  could  rob  such  an  experi¬ 
ence  of  its  absolute  gloom. 

Memorial  Services. 

Memorial  services  were  held  in  Park-avenue  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  Kenosha,  at  10:30  a.m.  on  Sunday. 

Every  foot  of  available  space  in  the  church  was  packed  with  sorrowing 
people.  The  ninety-third  hymn  was  sung.  Dr.  Samuel  Plantz,  president 
of  Lawrence  University,  offered  prayer.  The  quartet  sang  “Nearer,  my 
God,  to  thee,”  the  Thirty-ninth  Psalm  was  read,  and  the  quartet  then  sang 
“  Lead,  kindly  light.” 

Dr.  Plantz  spoke  of  the  personal  characteristics  of  IV.  IV.  Cooper,  and 
gave  a  most  comprehensive  estimate  of  his  late  friend’s  character. 

Dr.  J.  S.  Lean  spoke  of  the  influence  of  Brother  IV.  IV.  Cooper  in  the 
general  church.  Among  other  things  he  said: 

“  Standing  in  the  great  gloom  of  this  awful  calamity  it  is  hard  to  find  ap¬ 
propriate  words  to  express  the  sorrow  of  our  hearts.  The  greatest  work 
tliat  ran  engage  the  thought  and  life  of  men  is  to  build  up  true  and  noble 
character,  for  it  is  character  that  determines  man’s  worth  in  the  universe. 
It  goes  with  us  beyond  the  grave,  into  that  eternity  from  which  no  traveler 
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returns.  Our  brothers  made  for  themselves  characters  that  will  be  im¬ 
mortal.  Some  men  build  monuments  of  marble  and  granite  to  mark  their 
linal  resting-places,  and  to  tell  future  generations  of  their  existence.  I  know 
a  man  who  has  erected  a  monument,  costing  a  bundled  thousand  dollars, 
which  will  mark  his  burial  place.  Willis  and  Charlie  Cooper  have  built  for 
themselves  a  monument  in  this  community  and  in  the  world.  More  costly 
and  enduring  by  far  than  this,  they  have  built  themselves  into  the  life  of  the 
boys  and  girls  of  this  Sunday-school  and  into  the  young  people  of  this  Ep- 
worth  League  and  of  the  world.  When  the  marble  tomb,  costing  a  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  shall  crumble  into  dust  this  monument  will  yet  be 
standing  flawless.  If  I  were  building  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Willis 
Cooper  I  would  inscribe  on  one  side  of  it  the  name  of  the  ‘  Epworth 
League.’  Perhaps  to  him  as  much  as  to  any  other  the  young  society 
looked  in  early  days  for  advice  and  help.  As  long  as  the  organization  con¬ 
tinues  the  name  of  Willis  Cooper  will  not  be  forgotten.  On  the  other  side 
I  would  inscribe  the  word  ‘  Missions.'  At  home  and  abroad  he  heard  the 
sobbing  cry  of  a  billion  dying  immortals  without  the  knowledge  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  his  great  heart  went  out  to  them  in  their  need.  There  are  men 
and  women  in  China,  Africa,  and  elsewhere  who  learned  the  way  to  the 
cross  through  his  liberality  and  self-denial.  No  worthy  cause  ever  ap¬ 
pealed  to  hun  in  vain.  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associations,  temperance 
societies,  missionary  conventions,  and  everything  tending  to  the  uplift  of 
the  world,  all  had  a  place  in  his  hearUaffections.  He  was  one  whom  the 
church  delighted  to  honor.  He  occupied  an  honorable  place  in  her  counsels. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  planning  his  trip  across  the  continent  to  the 
city  by  the  great  western  sea,  where  the  General  Conference,  to  which  he 
had  been  elected,  is  soon  to  be  held. 

“  Great,  liberal  hearts  were  these  brothers.  God  bless  their  memory! 
They  are  not  dead.  They  still  live.  And  will  live.  We  shall  see  them 
again.  And  with  them  cast  our  crowns  at  our  Saviour’s  feet." 

W.  It.  Cheever,  M.D.,  dwelt  upon  the  social  and  philanthropic  work  of 
Cliarles  Cooper  since  he  became  a  citizen  of  Kenosha.  Dr.  Cheever 
said  he  was  a  genial  and  generous  man,  a  resourceful  and  eneigetic  leader. 
He  referred  especially  to  his  presidency  of  the  hospital  association.  Under 
his  management  constitution,  funds,  and  a  well-equipped  hospital  came 
forth  as  if  by  magic.  Charlie  Cooper  said:  “  It  must  be  good  enough  for 
the  wealthiest  of  our  people,  and  that  will  be  none  too  good  for  the  poor¬ 
est."  We  have  it  to-day,  as  he  desired  it 
The  pastor,  Rev.  W.  W.  Stevens,  spoke  of  the  brothers  in  their  local 
church  work.  As  hi  their  business,  so  in  church  work — they  were  united. 
Willis,  wise,  broad,  generous  in  plans  and  provision.  Charles,  prompt,  en¬ 
ergetic,  and  magnanimous  in  execution.  Neither  of  them  had  ever  denied  the 
pastor  a  thing  he  asked  when  it  was  possible  to  give  it.  They  gave  more 
than  was  asked.  Willis,  as  president  of  the  board  of  stewards,  and  Sun¬ 
day-school  superintendent;  Charles,  as  president  of  the  board  of  trustees, 
and  Sunday-school  chorister,  made  tilings  go.  Willis  was  general  manager 
and  Cliarles  superintendent  of  a  factory  employing  1,000  people.  On  Dec. 
22,  after  a  busy  day,  these-  brothers,  with  their  sister  and  two  other  ladies, 
worked  late  at  night  to  complete  the  most  beautiful  decoration  for  Christ¬ 
mas  services  which  Park-avenue  Church  has  ever  had.  The  evergreen  fes¬ 
toons  which  still  liang  upon  these  walls  were  put  there  by  the  hands  of 
Charles  and  'Willis.  No  boys  in  the  Sunday-school  enjoyed  the  festivities 
of  Christmas  Eve  more  than  the  brothers  who  planned  them.  And  when 
they  were  coffined  for  the  grave,  little  boys  from  the  poorest  families  in  the 
community,  with  tear-wet  faces,  brought  small  sums  of  money  to  buy 
flowers  for  the  funeral.  “  They  were  lovely  and  pleasant  in  their  lives,  and 
in  their  death  they  were  not  divided." 

The  people  responded  to  all  these  words  with  nods  of  approval  and  tear- 
stained  faces.  Many  a  man  and  woman  and  boy  or  girl  present  had  been 
inspired  and  helped  by  these  Christian  brothers,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
service  went  out  to  mourn  in  silence  for  their  friends. 

In  the  afternoon  a  memorial  meeting  was  held  in  the  auditorium  of  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  building.  It  was  utterly  crowded. 
Appreciative  tributes  were  paid  to  the  Cooper  brothers  by  Secretary  John 
Adams,  Mr.  C.  S.  Ward,  international  secretary;  President  Newman  and 
Trustee  Buckmaster.  Mr.  Emory  L.  Grant,  who  had  served  on  the  asso¬ 
ciation  board  with  Willis  Cooper,  spoke  most  tenderly.  He  spoke  in  part 
as  follows: 

“  Those  of  us  who  were  permitted  yesterday  and  to-day  to  listen  to  the 
many  beautiful  tributes  offered  to  the  memory  of  our  departed  friends  by 
those  who  had  enjoyed  intimate  association  with  them  for  many  years, 
could  not  but  feel  more  keenly  the  loss  which  we  have  suffered.  More  than 
ever  did  we  realize  the  unwelcome  fact  that  a  mighty  power  for  good  had 
met  an  untimely  fate.  Profounder  gloom  never  rested  upon  our  little  city. 
More  grateful  and  more  universal  recognition  of  the  worth  of  time  manli¬ 
ness  has  never  come  forth  spontaneously  and  irresistibly  from  our  bereaved 
community.  The  world,  with  all  its  seeming  haste  for  evil,  has  yet  a  place 
for  the  upright  man,  and  can  pause  to  mourn  when  the  noble  of  earth  are 
stricken.  To  what  extent  our  own  people,  as  well  as  many  in  the  wide 
world  about  us,  have  been  helped  by  these  great-hearted  men,  no  one  can 
estimate.  This  building  in  which  we  now  gather  owes  its  existence  largely 
to  their  energy  and  generosity,  for  when  the  days  were  darkest  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  of  Kenosha,  Brother  Willis 
Cooper  did  more  than  any  other  man  to  remove  mountains  of  difficulty,  and 
to  inspire  other  men  with  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  a  building  like  this, 
which  might  be  helpful  in  lifting  men  to  better  and  nobler  lives.  .Since  its 
construction  he  has  ever  been  foremost  as  friend,  counselor  and  bene¬ 
factor. 

“  Were  we  to  pause  just  now,  and  quietly  listen,  we  could  almost  hear 
the  voices  of  these  brethren  in  this  very  room,  one  in  earnest  exhortation,  the 


other  in  sweet,  inspiring  song;  both  using  their  choice  gifts  willingly  and 
freely,  rendering  delightful  service  unto  the  King  of  kings 
“  When,  indeed,  shall  we  look  upon  their  like  again  ?  We  miss  them 
and  mourn  for  them,  and  we  would  to  God  that  they  had  been  spared. 

“No  wonder  that  from  this  association,  from  the  church,  and  from  the 
entire  community  come  forth  bitter  lamentations,  and  the  disconsolate  in¬ 
quiry,  ‘  What  can  we  do  without  them  ?  ’  There  is  comfort  in  the  thought 
that  there  is  One  who  can  lead  us  through  even  this  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death,  bidding  us  to  fear  no  evil,  with  his  rod  and  staff  sustaining  us. 

“  The  lessons  of  this  overwhelming  calamity  have  been  faithfully  im¬ 
pressed  upon  us.  Well  for  us  if  we  become  imbued  with  some  measure  of 
the  zeal  and  kindness  of  heart  which  actuated  these  noble  men.  They  have 
gone,  but  their  influence,  cannot  die.  Longer  than  these  walls  shall  stand 
will  be  held  in  loving  remembrance  the  good  deeds  of  our  faithful,  earnest 
friends,  Willis  and  Charles  Cooper.” 


WILLIE  M’LAUGHLIN— HERO. 

MONG  those  who  displayed  heroism  in  the  Iroquois  Theater  fire  was 
Willie  McLaughlin,  son  of  Rev.  Dr.  William  P.  McLaughlin,  pastor  of 
Fust  Methodist  Church,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  South  America.  Willie 
was  a  student  in  the  sophomore  class  of  Ohio  Wesleyan  University.  He 
had  come  to  Chicago  to  attend  the  wedding  of  his  cousin,  the  daughter  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Frank  W.  Gunsaulus.  He  had  spent  Tuesday  night  with  the 
family  of  Rev.  A.  W.  Greenman,  presiding-elder  of  the  South  America  Con¬ 
ference,  who  reside  in  Evanston.  He  returned  to  Chicago  Wednesday 
morning,  went  to  the  home  of  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Gunsaulus,  and,  after  attend¬ 
ing  to  several  enunds  for  her,  said  he  would  go  down  town  for  a  while,  and 
see  the  city.  Central  Church,  of  which  Iris  uncle  was  pastor,  lrad  leased 
the  auditor! run  of  the  Iroquois  Theater  for  its  Sunday  morning  service,  and 
the  first  service  was  to  have  been  held  last  Sunday. 

Walking  around  the  down-town  district  of  the  city  Willie  passed  the 
theater,  the  striking  entrance  to  which  attracted  his  attention.  He  recalled 
the  fact  that  this  was  the  place  in  which  his  uncle  was  to  begin  holding 
services  the  next  Sunday,  and,  out  of  curiosity,  he  entered.  He  fotuid 
standing-room  in  the  extreme  end  of  one  of  the  galleries.  When  the  (ire 
broke  out  he  was  near  the  entrance  to  the  rear  fire-escape.  The  calciminer, 
who  threw  the  ladder  across  the  space  between  the  fire-escape  and  the  North¬ 
western  University  building,  states  that  young  McLaughlin  could  have 
been  the  first  to  escape,  but  that  he  refused  to  go,  and  assisted  in  the  escape 
of  seventeen  women  and  children.  The  flames  then  came  rushing  through 
the  doorway,  his  clothing  caught  fire  ruid  he  was  severely  burned.  1-Ie  was 
taken  into  Northwestern  University  and  laid  in  a  room  in  which  were  a 
number  of  others  severely  injured.  When  the  physicians  reached  him  they 
found  his  face  scorched  terribly,  his  hair  burned  entirely  off,  his  hands 
burned  almost  to  a  crisp,  his  legs  and  body  scorched,  and  he  was  injured 
internally.  Suffering  its  he  was,  he  begged  the  doctors  to  attend  to  the 
women  and  children  around  him,  who  were  shrieking  in  their  agony. 

To  a  reporter  who  reached  him  soon  after  he  was  rescued,  he  told  who 
he  was,  and  said  feebly:  “  Tell  Dr.  Gunsaulus  where  I  am,  please,  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  hurry  up  the  ambulance,  because  I  know  that  I  am  going 
to  die.  I  never  am  get  over  this.  I  am  nearly  burned  up,  and,  somehow 
or  other,  I  feel  that  my  life  is  going  out.  I  want  to  go  to  the  Presbyterian 
Hospital.  If  there  is  any  chance  at  all,  I  will  be  contented  there.” 

Willie  McLaughlin  was  a  hero  as  truly  as  anyone  whose  name  has  ever 
found  a  place  in  the  pages  of  heroic  history  1 


RULES  FOR  THE  PRAYER  LIFE. 

T>  OBERT  MURRAY  McCHEYNE  drew  up  the  following  to  govern 
A  him  in  his  prayer  life:  “  I  am  persuaded  that  I  ought  never  to  do  any¬ 
thing  without  prayer,  and,  if  possible,  special  secret  prayer.  *  *  *  I 
ought  to  pray  far  more  for  my  own  church,  for  the  leading  ministers  by 
name,  and  for  my  own  clear  guidance  in  the  right  way,  that  I  may  not  be 
led  aside,  or  driven  aside  from  following  Christ.  *  *  *  I  should  pray 
much  more  in  peaceful  days,  that  I  may  be  guided  rightly  when  days  of 
trial  come.  I  ought  to  spend  the  best  horns  of  the  day  in  communion  with 
God.  It  is  my  noblest  and  most  fruitful  employment,  and  is  not  to  be 
thrust  into  any  comer." 

Have  we  come  to  realize  the  truth  of  that  last  sentence  for  ourselves'.’  I f 
we  make  as  much  of  prayer  as  some  of  these  men  of  God  did,  we  shall  un¬ 
doubtedly  find  it  our  most  fruitful  employment.  Let  us  set  apart  a  time  for 
special  prayer  and  intercession  to-day. 


The  authorship  of  “The  letter  from  over  sea,”  printed  in  an¬ 
other  column,  we  are  not  permitted  to  disclose.  The  writer  says  he  styled 
it  “  A  boy’s  letter,”  first,  because  it  was  written  by  an  American  boy,  not 
very  large  for  his  age,  who  is  spending  a  year  hi  Europe;  and,  secondly, 
because  he  wishes  every  boy  old  enough  to  enjoy  it  to  feel  that  it  is  his 
by  possession.  _ 

If  you  will  let  him  walk  with  you  in  your  streets,  and  sit  with 
you  in  your  offices,  and  be  with  you  in  your  homes,  and  teach  you  in  your 
churches,  and  abide  with  you  as  the  living  presence  in  your  hearts,  you, 
too,  shall  know  what  freedom  is;  and  while  you  do  your  duties,  be  above 
your  duties;  and  while  you  own  yourselves  the  sons  of  men,  know  you  are 
the  sons  of  God. 


Someone  estimates  that  two-thirds  of  the  missionaries  who  have 
gone  abroad  during  the  past  six  years  liave  been  from  the  Epworth  League. 


March  5,  1904 


The  Crowd  and  the  Theater 

The  crowd  can  see  and  accept,  and  even  live  up  to, 
a  modicum  of  truth.  But  when  a  principle  is  stated 
that  conflicts  squarely  with  the  average  view,  em¬ 
phatic  protest  is  sure  to  come  from  those  who  have 
not  got  beyond  the  average  way  of  looking  at  things. 
This  has  been  illustrated  by  the  two  letters  which 
have  come  to  the  Editor  strongly  objecting  to  The 
Sunday  School  Times'  stand  against  the  theater.  It 
is  noteworthy  and  encouraging  that  only  two  protests 
have  been  received,  while  so  many  others  have  ex¬ 
pressed  themselves  as  in  hearty  agreement  with  the 
Times’  position.  One  protest  was  from  a  pastor  in 
New  Jersey,  and  was  published  in  The  Sunday  School 
Times  of  February  13.  The  other  is  from  a  layman 
in  Ontario,  who  writes  as  follows  : 

You  say  the  strongest  claim  for  the  theater  by  its  wisest  de¬ 
fenders  is  that  there  is  nothing  essentially  evil  in  dramatic 
representations  themselves.  Then  you  cite  the  circumstances 
and  conditions  under  which  the  theater  existed,  and  name 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  who  write  against  it.  Continuing,  you 
cite  "the  united  testimony  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
churches,  the  acts  of  fifty-four  councils  and  synods,  the  con¬ 


demnatory  sentence  of  seventy-one  ancient  Fathers,  and 
then  one  hundred  and  fifty  modern  Catholic  and  Protes¬ 
tant  writers."  All  this  and  more  you  give  as  evidence  for  the 
condemnation  of  the  theater.  You  ask.  Why  is  it  that  the 
theater  comes  under  condemnation  while  in  religious  control 
and  fails  of  universal  approval  now  that  it  is  wholly  on  its  own 
merits  as  an  applicant  for  public  favor? 

Allow  me  very  briefly  to  reply.  First :  The  strongest  claim 
for  the  theater  is  that  it  presents  truth  in  a  clear  and  forcible 
way,  showing  ever  that  wrong  doing  is  punished  and  good  re- 
warded  ;  in  other  words,  that  "whatsoever  a  man  soweth  that 
shall  he  also  reap."  That  this  truth  is  more  pointedly  taught 
in  the  theater  than  in  the  Christian  church  is  ireely  ad¬ 
mitted  by  the  most  thoughtful  people  in  the  modern  world. 

Second :  I  he  opinions  of  modern  men  and  women  are  more 
reliable  as  to  the  influence  of  modern  theaters  than  any 
ancient  writers  can  possibly  be.  Indeed,  quoting  ancient 
writers  while  dealing  with  modern  theaters  is,  to  my  mind 
evading  the  point. 

Third:  Can  you  name  an  institution  existing  that  has  the 
universal  approval  of  the  people  ?  Only  yesterday  a  neighbor 
and  good  citizen,  while  walking  toward  my  office,  in  comment¬ 
ing  upon  modern  Christianity  and  its  methods,  stated  candidly 
that  those  methods  had  almost  driven  him  to  atheism,  and  I 
regret  to  find  that  a  very  large  number  of  our  most  reliable  and 
thoughtful  men  are  of  like  mind.  So  much  for  universal  ap¬ 
proval  and  the  imperfections  of  institutions. 

Then  as  to  the  influence  of  the  theater  upon  the  personal 
character  of  the  actor  or  dramatist,  I  may  state  that,  so  far  as 
personification  leads  the  actor  to  harbor  evil  thoughts,  the 
same  would  of  necessity  be  injurious  to  character,  but  acting 
the  part  of  a  dramatist  in  working  out  on  the  stage  a  plot 
which  usually  ends  in  the  punishment  oi  vice  and  the  libera¬ 
tion  of  the  innocent  should  have  no  other  but  a  beneficial 
effect.  On  the  contrary,  much  modern  church  work  that 
makes  the  man  Christ  Jesus  the  scapegoat  for  the  sins  of  the 
people  is  the  very  opposite  of  beneficial  to  preacher  and 
people. 

As  an  instructor  of  the  public  you  will,  I  hope,  give  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  expression  of  criticism  in  line  with  reasonable 
conclusions.  If  what  I  say  is  not  sound,  wherein  is  it  at  fault  ? 
I  know  I  have  a  very  large  company  with  n 
munity. 


e  in  every  com- 


This  reader  is  right  on  one  point, — he  has  a  large 
company  with  him  in  every  community.  His  first 
argument  for  the  theater  rests  upon  the  Devil’s  oft- 
used  plea  that  the  end  justifies  the  means.  A  force¬ 
ful  presentation  of  truth  is  not  the  only  desirable 
element  in  education.  A  saloon  at  midnight  points 
certain  truths  more  forcefully  than  the  best  of  tem¬ 
perance  addresses,  yet  this  is  hardly  an  argument  for 
the  retaining  of  the  saloon.  The  slums  of  the  city, 
the  corruption  of  some  politicians,  the  gambler’s  sui¬ 
cide,  present  other  truths  in  a  “clear  and  forcible 
way,"  but  The  Sunday  School  Times  would  not  urge 
the  retaining  of  all  such  presenters  of  truth,  although 
it  would  freely  admit,  with  most  thoughtful  people  jn 
the  modern  world,  that  they  teach  certain  truths  “  more 
pointedly"  than  the  Christian  church. 

The  recent  editorial’s  citation  of  ancient  writers 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  theater  of  to-day.  Their 
views  were  given  on  the  theaters  of  their  day,  when  it 
was  confessedly  at  its  best  as  a  religious  institution. 

The  Editor  knows  of  no  institution  that  has  the 
universal  approval  of  the  people.  He  is  very  sure  that 
the  theater  has  the  open  approval  of  more  people  than 
does  the  Christian  church.  He  thanks  the  Ontario 
reader  for  this  additional  argument  against  the  theater. 

Others  who  have  not  examined  the  facts  have  felt 
as  the  correspondent  does,  that  “  working  out  on  the 
stage  a  plot  that  usually  ends  in  the  punishment  of 
vice"  should  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  actor. 
Perhaps  it  should,  but  it  doesn’t  The  Sunday 
School  Times  was  dealing  with  facts,  not  with  theories. 

The  plan  of  salvation  concerning  which  the  Cana¬ 
dian  critic  has  doubts  is  not  a  subject  that  is  open 
for  discussion  in  the  columns  of  The  Sunday  School 
Times.  It  is  interesting  to  turn  from  those  views  to 
the  letters  of  hearty  agreement  on  the  theater  ques¬ 
tion  that  readers  in  various  states  have  written  to  the 
Editor.  A  Maryland  reader  is  warmly  appreciative  of 
The  Sunday  School  Times’  stand  : 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  article  "  What  is  the  Objection 
to  the  Theater?"  and  reading  it  again  after  several  years'  in¬ 
terval,  I  consider  it  not  only  the  most  able,  but  the  most 
readable,  argument  I  have  ever  seen  on  the  subject.  The: 
argument  as  to  the  effect  of  simulation  on  the  simulator  is 
peculiarly  forcible.  In  fact,  the  article  as  a  whole  is  equally 
judicial  and  judicious,  and  should  be  placed  within  reach  of 
every  parent  and  teacher. 

Another  letter,  from  a  Colorado  reader,  is  equally 
hearty  in  its  cordial  approval : 

I  write  to  thank  you  for  republishing  the  editorial  of  Dr. 
Trumbull's  on  the  theater,  and  to  express  the  hope  that  this 
timely  and  helpful  presentation  of  this  important  topic  may  be 
published  in  leaflet  form  for  circulation  as  a  tract.  The  Chi¬ 
cago  disaster  has  well  prepared  the  public  mind  for  this  calm, 
thoughtful  discussion,  in  which  the  vital  objections  to  the 
theater  as  a  means  of  education,  or  even  diversion,  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  such  forceful  language. 


The  editorial  is  now  published  in  leaflet  form  (5 
cents  each,  S3  a  hundred).  A  determined  study  of 
the  facts  and  principles  of  acting  as  a  profession  will 
do  more  than  even  the  Iroquois  Theater  fire  to  en¬ 
lighten  Christian  people  as  to  their  duly  toward  the 
theater  question. 


<3/  D  O'  *!©  Cigarette  arsdl  the  Native 
r/\A~  Jhuduwfyj/tirf'P  The  Native  smokes  his  hooka  and  it  gives  us 
,  very  little  concern;  he  has  done  that  same  thing 
for  nobody  knows  how  many  ages,  and  if  it  has 
/  a  bad  effect  upon  him,  at  least  it  is  no  new 
evil  brought  in  by  Europeans.  But  the  case  is 
changed  when  it  is  a  cigarette  he  holds  daintily 
between  his  fingers  and  whose  smoke  he  draws 
into  his  lungs,  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  about 
the  evil  that  it  is  working  to  him.  The  alarm 
felt  by  those  who  rtalize  this  is  increased  by 
the  amazing  popularity  of  the  cigarette  among 
almost  all  classes.  You  see  the  street  Arab 
with  the  vile  little  paper  twist  between  his  lips, 
and  you  notice  the  young  swell  upon  the  river 
steamer,  smoking  as  he  stretches  at  full  length 
upon  the  deck;  you  meet  them  in  the  hills 
along  with  the  hill  cooly,  and  press  the  empty 
boxes  under  your  feet  as  you  climb  the  wild- 
wood  paths.  The  country  seems  to  be  flooded 
with  cigarettes.  To  one  who  had  Dever 
studied  the  subject  this  would,  perhaps,  not 
appear  a  matter  of  any  great  significance. 
Those  who  know  best  say  that  the  cigarette  is 
deadly;  even  those  who  do  not  utterly  con¬ 
demn  cigars,  say  this  of  the  other.  Two 
teachers  met  one  day  after  their  work  was  over, 
and  began  to  talk  about  their  classes.  Both 
had  boys  and  girls  under  their  charge.  One, 
whose  class  was  more  advanced  than  the  other 
remarked  that  though  she  expected  all  but  two 
of  her  girls  to  pass  in  a  coming  examination, 
that  probably  half  of  the  boys  would  fail. 
Questioned  as  to  why  the  boys  should  fail,  she 
said  that  they  were  cigarette  smokers.  When 


asked  how  she  knew  this,  the  reply  was  that 
she  scarcely  ever  failed  to  detect  such  by 
'certain  signs  which  she  went  on  to  enumerated 
the  smokers  could  not  write  legibly,  they  could 
not  make  good  recitations,  nor  do  good  work 
of  any  kind  in  their  classes.  Moreover,  such 
an  effect  did  the  smoking  have  upon  them  that 
they  usually  left  school  altogether  before  reach¬ 
ing  the  highest  class.  Testimony  of  this  kind 
comes  from  many  sources,  and  if  it  be  true, 
and  who  can  doubt  it,  is  it  not  time  that  some¬ 
thing  was  done  to  try  to  check  the  spread  of 
this  evil  among  the  people  of  India? 
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The  Murderer  at  the  Door  of  the 
Closed  Shop. 

The  Colorado  dynamite  atrocity  puts 
the  real  issue  before  the  American  peo¬ 
ple.  It  is  the  first  and  foremost  issue 
now  and  until  it  is  determined. 

Euphemisms  of  statement  are  as  much 
out  of  place  as  considerations  of  political 
expediency  or  the  convenience  of  politi¬ 
cal  managers  and  aspirants.  Neither 
the  deeds  of  the  selfishness  of  corpora¬ 


tions  nor  the  legitimate  and  beneficent 
purposes  of  combinations  of  organized  j  tion  f^ds?  David  Belasco  would  prob- 


;  performed  there'  the  most  solemn  and 
'  ponderous  of  all  works  of  modern  lyric 
art.  the  music  dramas  of  Richard  Wag¬ 
ner,  and  made  money  by  so  doing.  The 
Philharmonic  Society  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  played  the  most 
imposing  compositions  of  the  sym- 
phonic  repertoire,  and  the  people  paid 
them  liberally  for  doing  it.  The  Kneisel 
Quartet,  played  the  finest  creations  in 
chamber  music,  and  the  Musical  Art  So¬ 
ciety  sang  the  purest  productions  of  the 
older  masters,  and  both  had  splendid 
audiences. 

Furthermore,  it  is  an  incontestible 
fact  that  any  lowering  of  the  standard 
of  all  these  enterprises  at  once  lowers 
the  receipts.  Some  persons  cherish  a 
delusion  that  great  masses  of  people  are 
clamoring  for  “more  popular"  music. 
They  are  not.  Whenever  any  of  the  repre¬ 
sentative  organizations  offer  it  no  one 
goes  to  hear  it.  The  musical  public 
demands  the  best  and  nothidg  but  the 
best. 

How  is  it  that  the  lugubrious  advo- 
ates  of  a  subsidized  Ibsen  and  Maeter¬ 
linck  house  cannot  find  such  a  public? 
Can  it  be  that  all  these  ardent,  intelligent 
and  cultured  music  lovers  never  go  to 
the  theatre?  Or  are  the  plain  dramas  of 
commerce,  the  creations  of  Pinero, 
Thomas,  Long  and  that  lot,  really  very 
much  better  than  the  peripatetic  pes¬ 
simists  would  have  us  believe?  The 
people  who  go  to  hear  Beethoven  and 
Wagner  go  because  the  music  gives  them 
pleasure.  Why  does  not  the  artistic 
drama  give  pleasure,  too?  Why  must  it 
be  supported  by  societies  and  subscrip- 


labor  are  concerned.  The  history  of 
the  controversy  over  eight-hour  legis¬ 
lation  in  Colorado  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  Even  the  liorror  of  this  special 
instance  and  the  general  principle  that 
crime  must  be  punished  and  anarchy  be 
put  down  at  any  cost,  in  Colorado  or 
elsewhere,  are  but  incidental  to  the  mam 
question. 

That  mam  question,  that  overshadow¬ 
ing  issue,  is  Free  Labor— the  right  of  the 
American  citizen,  in  any  department  of 


ably  have  some  pregnant  ideas  on  this 
subject. 


lawful  industry,  to  sell  his  work  at  such  I  enough  to  take. 


The  New  York  of  Fact  and  Fiction 
A  clergyman  of  Brooklyn,  the  Re^ 
Cornelius  L.  Twing  of  the  Episcop 
Church,  said  some  very  true  things  abo 
New  York  at  the  dinner  of  the  Ho 
Men’s  Association  at  the  Waldorf 
Tuesday  evening.  They  are  the  rr 
remarkable  as  coming  from  a  cle' 
man.  for  they  present  a  view  of  this  t 
which  professional  teachers  of  rel 
and  morals  are  rarely  broad  m 


price  as  he  is  eontent  to  accept  for  it, 
and  to  be  protected  to  the  fullest  extent 
of  the  powers  of  government  and  the 
entiment  of  society  m  the  unrestricted 
ixertise  of  his  right. 

No  man  arises  to  exonerate  dyna- 
irters  of  human  life  or  to  defend  crime 
of  any  degree  in  the  graduated  scale  of 
outrage  which  has  measured  the  per¬ 
sistent  attempt  to  close  the  shop  to  free 
labor.  No  decent  American,  unionist 
or  non-unionist,  will  hesitate  to  denounce 
murder.  The  promoters  of  the  cause 
which  the  crime  is  intended  to  benefit 
will  be  the  first  to  repudiate  it  and  to 
express  their  abhorrence  of  the  methods 
adopted  by  their  followers  or  sympa¬ 
thizers.  It  requires  no  courage  on  the 
part  of  any  public  man  to  declare,  as 
Judge  Gray  of  Delaware  was  reported 
yesterday  as  declaring,,  that-  “men  who 
resort  to  such  things  ought  to  be  treated 
as  the  Mohawk  Indians  were  treated 
more  than  a  century  ago.  The  first  thing 
to  do  is  to  bring  these  men  to  a  realizing 
sense  of  their  true  position  toward  f  suffrage— so  far  at  least 


The  fashionable  view  of  preachr 
Mugwump  reformer  is  that  Nev 
is  sunk  in  iniquity  and  is  the  vict 
terribly  wicked  government  p 
by  a  great  majority  of  its  citizei 
Twing  told  the  hotel  men  p 
from  all  parts  of  the  Union  tha' 
expected  to  find  that  alluring  d 
here  they  would  be  disappoii 
actually  they  were  visitors  to 
munity  distinguished  for  o 
decency  and  a  high  standard 
morals.  New  York,  said  the 
clergyman,  "is  to-day  the  best 
the  best  peopled  and  the  b 
city  in  the  world.” 

That  may  seem  a  boast  of 
but  it  is  simply  a  calm  stab 
disputable  facts.  It  is  thr 
certain  political  philosophy 
that  popular  government- 
by  universal  suffrage — has 
great  town,  no  matter  ho’ 
have  turned  out  generally 
just  the  other  way.  -  Th* 
of  modern  political  prol 
'  government,  and  nowhe 
world  has  it  been  so  dif 
York;  yet  it  has  been  sc 
f  e 


considered,  the  departir 
government  which  is  be 
so  far  as  concerns  the 
individual,  is  the  munic 
The  best  governed  c< 


society.  ” 

No  courage  in  saying  that,  for  there 
will  be  no  dissent  expressed  iii  any 

quarter.  The  time  when  Judge  Gray  _ _  _ 

might  best  have  displayed  his  American  j  State  is  its  greatest  cit] 
fearlessness  and  patriotism  was  when  I  of  the  world  in  magnitr 
it  was  proposed  to  him  by  President  i  lation  has  increased,  at 

Roosevelt  to  evade  and  postpone  the  '  djtions  from 

r  „  ,  .  ,  „  J  of  many  races,  the  ira 

ls8ue  ot  Frea  Labor  by  means  of  a  tem-  i  municipal  sovemmen 
porary  expedient  of  Federal  interference  \  kept  pace.  ’  In  its  o 
unwarranted  by  our  Constitution  or  by  |  decency,  in  its  provisii 
any  law  of  the  land.  That  was  the  ripe 
time  for  bringing  all  assailants  of  the 
rights  of  Free  Labor— not  merely  the  mur¬ 
derers  at  the  shop  door— to  a  sense  of 
their  true  position  toward  society. 

Judge  Gray  meant  well  in  1902.  Mr. 

Roosevelt  persuaded  himself  that  he 
meant  well,  likewise.  But  the  obscura¬ 
tion  at  that  time  of  a  great  constitutional 
right,  the  temporizing  on  that  occasion 
with  the  encroachments  of  a  tyranny 
of  lawlessness  which  unless  overthrown 
must  destroy  our  form  of  government, 
did  more  than  dynamite  can  ev4r  do 
against  the  liberty  of  contract  which  is 
at  the  very  foundation  of  the  social 
structure. 


Tottering  Dramatic  Art. 

There  is  something  deeply  affecting 
in  the  continued  efforts  of  sincere  men 
pS&JSsfiSJo  establish  a  theatre  for  the 

Intelligence,  'and  that  there  are  toe  few 
f  th*e  in  the  community  to  make  the 
production  of  such  plays  profitable  .The 
typical  theatregoer  is  a  mere  amuse¬ 
ment  seeker,  and  qualities  of  high 
art  are  not  perceived  by  him. 

neve  is  a  substantial  foundation  of 
truth  for  this  theory.  People  do  go  to 

the  theatre  for  amusement-or  perhaps 

it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say, 
heTr  pleasure.  Those  of  lofty  ideals 
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Hrswsir? 

0Jisfmiytbecrinves«igate  anything 

Tf  theatregoers 

OI  tne  „  is  jt  that  no 

smalTS  devoted  body  of  persons  is 
< 'funnelled  to  go  about  begging  for  pe¬ 
cuniary  aid  for  an  artistic  opera  house 
or  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra. 

Bast  season  the  distinguished  Herr 
CokBlED.  of  Irving  place,  conducted  a 
serii  of  highly  profitable  Performances 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opel  a  House- 
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“Well,  It’s  Just  a 
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"We  All  Quit  About  Even,  Nobody 
Comes  Out  Ahead." 
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They  were  coming  down  in  the  ele-  ■ 
vator  together,  not  very  early,  not 
very  late.  They  were  packed  in  one  j  i 
corner.  It  was  the  hour  when  the  ^ 
crowd — ordinary,  semi-failures — go 
home  from  their  work. 

_ _ _  These  were  typical,  everyday  hu¬ 
man  beings.  Their  coats  were  not  very  warm,  not  very  new,  yet  fairly 
respectable. 

Their  faces  were  the  ordinary  kind,  not  much  concentration— “no 
speculation,”  as  Macbeth  says  of  the  ghost  of  Bauquo's  eyes  in  ‘'Macbeth.” 

They  belonged  to  the  class  that  get  along  somehow,  dodging  halfway 
between  poverty  and  prosperity,  just  managing  to  live,  while  others  are 
going  up  and  making  themselves  secure. 

This  was  the  conversation  that  the  rest  of  the  car  overheard . 

"Well,  what  kind  of  a  game  do  you  play?”  ,  , 

“Oh,  just  a  little  FRIENDLY  game.  We  play  ten-cent  limit,  a  pouple 
cf  hours  every  night.  It’s  always  the  same  crowd  of  us.  a  9°°°  JO  ly 
crowd  ALL  FRIENDS.  It’s  a  little  ten-cent  game,  until  a  little  while  be¬ 
fore  we  break  up,  then  we  have  a  few  twenty-five  cent  jackpots  all 
around.”  ..  .  i  . 

"How  do  you  come  out;  who  wins  tne  dough. 

(We  quote  this  conversation  verbatim.)  . 

"Oh,  NOBODY  WINS  in  the  long  run.  One  of  the  boys  started  in 
once  to  keep  track  of  the  game  and  see  who  came  out  ahead,  but  we  found 
at  the  end  of  a  few  weeks  it  evened  itself  up,  it  was  just  a  Case  of  the  boys 
letting  each  other  hold  their  money  for  awhile,  and  then  getting  it  back. 

The  man  who  runs  the  elevator  said  “Ground  floor — all  out.1’ 

The  two  men  who  spend  two  hours  so  charmingly  each  evening  got 
out  and  went  their  way. - 

That  conversation  is  so  ordinary  that  it  bores  you.  Yon  have 
[heard  the  same  talk  a  thousand  times. 

What  is  the  value  of  the  two  or  three  hours  that  are  spent  in  the 
ordinary  miscalled  “friendly  game”  ? 

In  the  first  place,  there  IS  NO  FRIENDLY  GAMBLING.  There  is 
a  hypocrisy  which  calls  the  gambling  “friendly.  ’  But  those  who  play 
know  perfectly  well  that  they  play  with  a  keen  desire  TO  WIN. 

The  man  in  the  “friendly  game”  spends  two  hours  or  more  risking 
ihe  money  that  his  family  needs.  HE  HAS  BEEN  WASTING  HIS  OWN 
TIME  and  his  own  chances. 


4-  i  ’ 
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We  should  like  to  ask  the  young  men  who  waste  their  time  on 
‘‘friendly  games”  whether  they  have  ever  thought  WHAT  IT  IS  THAT 
MAKES  SUCCESS. 

The  man  who  succeeds,  to  begin  with,  is  he  who  puts  HIS  VITAL 
ENERGY  INTO  HIS  WORK. 

Each  man  has  within  himself  only  a  certain  LIMITED  AMOUNT  of 
energy.  In  that  respect  he  is  like  a  dynamo  in  a  power  house.  If  his 
energy  is  used  up  in  one  way,  for  instance  in  the  aimless  concentration 
of  a  poker  game,  IT  CANNOT  BE  USED  IN  ANOTHER  WAY  THAT 
MIGHT  BRING  REAL  SUCCESS. 

. ^cessful  man’s  attention,  vitality  and  INTEREST  ABE  CEN¬ 
TRED  or  hI[S  important,  HARD  WORK. 

The  foolish  man  looking  forward  to  his  poker  game  in  the  evening, 
or  looking  forward  to  some  other  kind  of  useless  dissipation,  is  simply 
looking  forward  to  THE  OPPORTUNITY  OF  LOSING  AND  WASTING 
HIS  CHANCE. 

If  that  young  man  in  the  elevator  would  go  to  his  home,  eat  his 
dinner,  talk  for  a  short  time  with  one  or  two  friends — not  trying  to  win 
their  money  like  a  drunken  Indian  on  the  plains — then  read  ,for  a  while 
some  hook  of  real  value  and  go  to  bed,  LOOKING  FORWARD  WITI-I  IN¬ 
TEREST  TO  HIS  WORK  OF  THE  NEXT  DAY,  as  he  now  looks  forward 
to  his  poker  game,  he  would  be  the  coming  man  in  his  office. 


WHAT  DO 
YOU  THINK 
OF  THIS 
PLUEBEARO 
CHAP  ?  ^ 


THEY  SAY 
HE  MARRIED 
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three 

Vtimesi 
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“Looping  the 


If  the  recording  angel  could  look  down— or  up,  depending  on  the 
earthfe  position  in  its  revolution — on  all  the  “friendly”  poker  games  in 
America,  he  would  be  able  to  make  a  very  good  and  accurate  list  of  the 
future  failures  of  the  United  States. 

A  man  who,  after  early  youth,  continues  to  waste  his  time  with 
cards  amounts  to  little  ordinarily.  But  even  the  card  players,  the  poor, 
silly  geese  of  the  friendly  poker  games,  COULD  SUCCEED. 

If  the  men  that  play  poker  or  gamble  on  the  races,  with  waste  of 
time  in  studying  horses,  could  put  into  their  WORK  the  real  energy 
that  they  waste  in  gambling,  THESE  MEN  WOULD  BE  SUCCESSFUL. 

Outside  of  the  lunatic  asylums  and  the  homes  for  idiots,  almost  every 
human  being  has  the  possibility  of  SOME  success  inside  of  him. 

It  is  not  stupendous  genius  that  makes  the  ordinary  successful  man. 
The  men  of  millions  are  not  men  with  brains  constructed  in  some  unusual 
way.  And  the  more  worthy  and  decent  successful  men — those  who  work 
unselfishly  for  others  with  good  results — are  not  really  different  from 
their  fellow  human  beings. 

Each  of  us  contains  in  himself  ENOUGH  FORCE  AND  ENERGY 
TO  MAKE  HIM  SUCCEED. 

But  the  difficulty  for  each  of  us  is  to  use  his  power  in  the  right  way. 


MRS.  bee— i  hav< 
always  brings  his  hon 


There  is  enough  energy  wasted  in  poker  to  make  a  hundred  thousand 
fBccessful  men  every  year. 

The  ingenuity  foolish  young  men  display  in  trying  to  get  money  to 
bet  on  races  would  make  them  really  successful  in  starting  a  business  of 
their  own,  IF  THEY  COULD  USE  THAT  ENERGY  IN  THE  RIGHT 
WAY. 

There  is  plenty  of  energy,  plenty  of  desire  to  succeed,  in  this  world. 

But  there  are  too.  many  men  like  those  in  the  elevator  whom  we  spoke 
of  at  the  beginning  of  this  article. 

There  are  too  many  who  put  the  crumbs  of  their  real  vitality  into 
their  work,  and  put  the  whole  loaf  into  their  dissipations. 

They  play  cards,  they  make  one  day  and  lose  the  next.  They 
spend  in  proportion  to  their  exceptional  winnings,  which  keeps  them 
poor.  They  stint,  and  often  lie  and  cheat  and  steal,  in  proportion  to 
srhat  they  lose,  which  makes  them  worthless.  And  in  the  end  the 
“friendly  game”  in  which  they  think  that  they  neither  win  nor  lose  j  X 
■means  that  they  LOSE  absolutely  their  chance  in  life,  AND  CAN’T  POS-  j  X 
SIBLY  WIN  ANYTHING.  j  | 

Keep  away  from  friendly  games,  and  all  gambling  games.  Don't  try  + 
to  get  something  without  effort,  or  without  giving  something  in  return,  i  ^ 

Remember  that  the  force  that  you  throw  away  in  dissipation  will !  ;£ 
make  you  successful  in  real  work  if  you  will  only  compel  yourself  to  be  ■ 
a  worker.  Genius  itself — keep  that  always  in  mind — is  “a  capacity  for 
taking  infinite  pains.” 

We  can’t  all  be  geniuses,  but  we  CAN  all  take  infinite  pains  if  we 
will.  And  by  taking  pains  we  can  be  fairly  successful  men,  entitled  to 
our  own  respect  and  to  the  respect  of  others,  even  though  we  may  not 
ipra  out  to  he  geniuses. 
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THE  LITTLE  ONE— 
THE  BIG  ONE— Suffe 
little,  sawed-off,  spindl 
youse  t’ink  because  I  c 
money  from  yer,  yer 
me?  Mr.  Jones,  ef  ye: 
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how — it  was  tossed  from  my  hand  to  the  desert.  I  was 
very  sorry  to  lose  my  cake,  till  I  thought  there  must 
be  one  of  God’s  little  birds  for  whom  he  wanted  that 
bit  of  food.  I  was  glad  I  could  help  him  provide  for 
iL  That  he  guides  the  planets  in  their  courses,  and 
provides  for  the  great  ones  of  his  kingdom,  does  not 
seem  wonderful  to  me,  but  that  he  feeds  the  flies  and 
the  tiny  insects  does  seem  perfectly  wonderful  and 
beyond  comprehension.”  It  is  a  very  great  and 
complicated  world  in  which  we  live,  and  if  only  our 
hearts  are  large  enough  and  our  faith  sufficiently 
high,  we  shall  be  able  to  fipd  some  joy  in  every  sor¬ 
row,  and  some  gain,  our  own  or  others’,  in  every  loss. 


When  Moderation  is  Sin 

“Moderation  in  all  things,”  as  a  guide  to  con¬ 
duct  has  about  as  much  truth  in  it  as  have  most  of  the 
Devil’s  proverbs.  Yet  many  a  good  man  or  woman 
who  is  heartily  opposed  to  the  Devil  quotes  these  words 
complacently,  in  a  lazy  attempt  to  justify  looseness  of 
standards.  To  a  Christian  young  man  who,  in  defense 
of  his  smoking  and  drinking,  expressed  his  belief  in 
universal  moderation,  the  answer  was  made  sharply, 
“No,  you  don't.  The  man  doesn’t  live  who  believes 
in  moderation  in  all  things.”  Upon  his  protesting, 
he  was  asked,  “Do  you  believe  in  moderation  in 
pneumonia?”  “  No,”  was  the  faltering  reply.  God 
gave  men  will-power  and  independent  choice  in  order 
that  they  might  be  free  to  let  entirely  alone  things  that 
tend  to  disease  and  death.  The  man  who  can’t  or 
won’ t  let  certain  things  alone  is  the  most  miserable  of 
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slaves.  The  man  who  chooses  total  abstinence  when 
total  abstinence  is  the  way  of  health  and  life  is  free 
indeed.  Total  abstinence  from  death  is  better  than 
moderation  in  death. 


The  Gain  of  Special  Needs 

Only  the  sorrowing  know  the  blessedness  of  true 
comfort,  and  only  the  weak  know  the  blessedness  of 
added  strength.  One  who  was  praying  that  special 
strength  should  be  given  to  dear  ones  who  were  in 
special  need  asked,  by  a  slip  of  the  tongue,  that 
“special  needs  be  sent  for  their  special  strength.” 
The  prayer  was  a  good  one,  even  as  it  stood.  We 
may  well  count  it  all  joy  when  the  blessing  of  great 
need  brings  us  close  to  the  Father.  May  God  deliver 
us  from  self-sufficient  prosperity  ! 

The  Biggest  Thing  in  the  World 

There  is  nothing  so  big  in  the  world  as  an  in¬ 
dividual  soul  who  needs  your  help.  The  salvation  of 
an  entire  world  is  a  minor  matter  in  comparison.  The 
Saviour  of  the  world  never  hesitated  to  interrupt  his 
preaching  to  thousands,  or  his  teaching  of  twelve,  or 
his  own  meditation  and  planning  for  his  world-con¬ 
quest,  when  one  needy  soul  crossed  his  path  and 
claimed  his  help.  The  world  is  going  to  be  won  to 
Christ,  some  day,  because  Christ  puts  individual 
service  ahead  of  all  other  kinds  of  service.  What 
he  did,  we  cannot  afford  not  to  do. 


^pHOSE  wondrous  dyes. 

Of  sunset  skies, 

From  murky  clouds  and  mists  arise. 

So  clouds  of  fears. 

And  mists  of  tears. 

May  glorify  our  sunset  years. 

Painesville,  Ohio. 

New  readers  who  receive  this  issue  of  the  Times 
may  be  interested  to  know  that  they  can  make  sure  of 
all  the  remaining  articles  this  spring  and  summer  in 
Professor  Brumbaugh's  remarkable  series'  “  How 
Jesus'  Taught"  (see  page  277),  and  receive  free  of 
charge  all  the  previous  articles  in  the  scries  already 
published,  by  sending  25  cents  for  a  three  months' 
trial  subscription  to  The  Sunday  School  Times  to 
begin  at  once.  A  hint  of  the  wealth  of  other  material 
that  will  be  theirs  during  the  three  months  is  found 
in  the  contents  of  this  issue  of  the  Times.  Try  pre¬ 
paring  your  Sunday-school  lesson  for  May  20  with 
The  Lesson  Pilot' s  help  (see  page  279). 

Two  Sides  to  God’s  Providences 

It  is  easy  to  think  of  the  providences  of  God 
as  related  only  to  ourselves.  Yet  every  one  of  them 
has  its  relations  to  other  lives  than  our  own.  An  ear¬ 
nest  missionary  in  Persia  comforts  herself  with  these 
thoughts  :  “  No  rain  is  coming,  and  the  prices  have  gone 
up  to  more  than  famine  prices.  .  .  .  When  I  was  asking 
the  Father  the  other  day  to  send  me  some  at  a  price  I 
could  pay,  the  thought  came  to  me  that  one  of  his  poor 
Persian  children  was  needing  the  money  that  I  was 
thinking  sn  hard  of  paying,  and  he  has  to  provide 
for  them  as  well  as  for  me.  That  reminded  me  of 
once  when,  on  the  journey  to  Urumia,  I  was  driving 
and  had  the  reins  in  my  hands,  and  I  was  eating  a 
piece  of  cake,  when  somehow — I  could  not  understand 
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The  Question 

IS  THE  use  of  tobacco  one  of  the  things  that  helps 
the  cause  of  Christ  ?  Or  is  it  a  common  accom¬ 
paniment  of  much  that  retards  the  cause  of 
Christ?  Is  any  Christian  man  in  genuine  doubt  on 
this  point  ?  If  not,  what  is  our  simple  duty  ? 

Tobacco  is  used,  and  used  freely  and  by  great 
numbers,  because  it  is  a  deadener  of  sensibilities. 

It  helps  to  take  the  raw  edge  off  life  and  feelings. 

It  reduces  brutal  facts  to  pleasant  seemings.  The 
cold,  hard  world  is  not  half  so  cold  and  hard  when 
seen  through  the  blue  haze  of  tobacco  smoke.  To¬ 
bacco  is  comforting  and  soothing,  not  by  bringing 
fresh  strength  to  the  physical  system,  but  by  numbing 
nerve  and  brain  activity  and  rendering  nerves  and 
brain  somewhat  less  conscious.  At  its  worst,  it  pro¬ 
duces  nervous  depression  and  prostration.  At  its  best, 
in  ordinary,  “  moderate  ”  use,  it  acts  as  a  narcotic,  and 
a  narcotic  is  that  which  “  allays  morbid  susceptibility, 
relieving  pain  and  producing  sleep.  In  poisonous 
doses  it  [a  narcotic]  produces  stupor,  coma,  and  con¬ 
vulsions,  and  in  still  larger  doses  death.” 

There  come  crisis  times  in  a  man’s  physical  life 
when  the  administering  of  a  narcotic  is  the  only  way  to 
save  life  ;  times  when,  to  avert  death,  pain  must  be  re¬ 
lieved  and  sensibility  deadened.  But  is  it  well  to  bring 
one’s  system,  deliberately  and  voluntarily,  into  the 
condition  when  once  or  several  times  in  every  twenty- 
four  hours  the  system  cries  out  for  deadening,  so  that 
the  regular  use  of  a  narcotic  is  necessary  for  peace 
of  body  and  mind  ?  Is  it  well  that  the  facts  and  diffi¬ 
culties  of  everyday  life  should  seldom  be  seen  in  their 
reality,  but  mostly  through  the  softening  unreality  of 
pleasant  seeming  ?  Is  it  well  to  be  normal  only  when 
we  are  abnormal  ?  Is  any  creature  on  earth  more 
miserable  than  the  habitual  tobacco-user  who  cannot 
get  at  his  tobacco  ?  The  missing  of  an  ordinary  meal 
is  not  to  be  compared,  in  resulting  discomfort,  with 
the  nervous  strain  of  the  omitted  smoke.  Yet  food 
strengthens  the  body  ;  and  no  tobacco-user  will  claim 
that  his  body  is  built  up  by  his  habiL 


* 

of  T obacco 

Are  such  statements  as  these  only  the  exaggerated 
indictments  of  an  enemy  of  mankind's  friend  the 
“weed”?  As  the  Editor  was  working  on  this  issue 
of  The  Sunday  School  Times,  a  letter  was  laid  on  his 
desk  which  proved  to  be  an  appeal  from  a  North 
Carolina  tobacco  company  to  forswear  all  other  to¬ 
bacco  in  favor  of  his  own.  The  letter  opened  with 
the  inviting  sentence,  “Do  you  know  what  a  pipe 
dream  is  ?  Let  us  tell  you.”  But  in  the  course  of  its 
argument  there  occurred  several  statements  that  are 
suggestive  in  a  line  that  the  tobacco  company  proba¬ 
bly  did  not  intend.  In  extolling  the  merits  of  a 
patented  pipe,  the  company  asserts,  “and  a  pipe  is 
the  LEAST  INJURIOUS  [the  capitals  are  as  quoted] 
method  of  smoking.”  Why  not  “  most  beneficial”  ? 
Because  even  tobacco  and  pipe  merchants  know  that 
tobacco-using  is  injurious  ;  therefore  the  phrase  that 
unconsciously  springs  from  their  lips  even  when  they 
want  to  praise  their  own  wares  is  “  least  injurious.  ” 
They  do  not  claim  to  offer  nourishment,  but  mini¬ 
mized  injury. 

The  North  Carolina  tobacco  company  goes  on  with 
other  unconsciously  damaging  claims,  such  as  that 
certain  makes  of  pipes  are  undesirable  because  they 
become  “saturated  with  poisonous  nicotine”  ;  “if 
the  smoke  does  not  strike  the  end  of  the  tongue 
(one  of  the  most  sensitive  centers  of  the  nervous  sys¬ 
tem)  it  is  impossible  to  burn  it,” — therefore  with 
this  patent  pipe  “no  nicotine  can  reach  the  mouth  to 
poison  the  system.”  And  a  strong  plea  of  this  to¬ 
bacco  company  is  for  “the  contented  feeling  that 
steals  over  a  well-fed  man  with  a  lighted  pipe.”  Is 
that  a  condition  that  a  Christian  worker  wants  to  at¬ 
tain  to  more  or  less  often  during  his  waking  hours 
every  day  ?  Does  it  tend  to  build  up  and  strengthen 
one  in  the  service  of  Him  who  said,  “We  must  work 
the  works  of  him  that  sent  me,  while  it  is  day  :  the 
night  cometh,  when  no  man  can  work.”  Yet  the 
circulars  of  this  tobacco  company  contain  a  signed 
testimonial  from  a  Massachusetts  clergyman,  asserting 
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that  he  has  been  a  smoker  for  forty  years,  and  closing 
with  the  words,  "You  may  count  me  as  a  permanent 
customer.” 

"Permanent”  :  there  is  one  fact  in  the  tobacco 
question  that  ought  to  be  fairly  faced  by  every  boy 
and  young  man  who  thinks  at  al'l  over  the  matter  of 
his  personal  habits.  A  business  man's  sensible  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  tobacco  habit  puts  the  truth  in  this 
frank  way  : 

"When  it  comes,  it  comes  to  stay.  Men  rarely 
ever  abandon  it  after  the  twenty-first  year.  There¬ 
fore  take  it  for  life,  or  quit  it  short  If  you  commence 
it,  count  that  your  final  decision.  .  .  .  Anyhow,  let  us 
not  drop  into  it  by  accident,  or  because  some  other 
fellow  invites  it,  and  then  admit,  as  many  a  friend  of 
mine  has  done,  that  we  are  caught  in  a  trap  of  un¬ 
breakable  habit 

"  If  reason  and  will  and  manhood  are  going  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  deciding  the  matter,  there  are 
some  things  that  must  be  thought  of.  They  are  the 
disadvantages.  All  admit  that  the  habit,  once 
formed,  is  a  master.  What  kind  of  master  is  it  ? 

"It  is  an  unclean  master.  A  clean  mouth,  sweet 
breath,  untainted  clothes,  apartments  free  from  stale 
odor,  are  hard  things  for  a  habitual  smoker  to  man¬ 
age.  This  point  needs  no  elaboration.  But  if  a 
proof  is  wanted,  I  only  ask  a  glance  at  the  floor  of  the 
smokers'  side  of  a  ferry  or  the  smoking  car  of  a  train, 
and  a  sniff  of  the  atmosphere  after  a  few  minutes  of 
the  crowd's  unrestrained  enjoyment  of  the  weed,  and 
— what  is  quite  as  significant — a  note  of  the  contrast 
in  appearance  between  the  men  who  crowd  these 
places  and  those  who  seek  cleaner  floors  and  purer  air. 

"  It  is  an  unhealthy  mas.ter.  It  corrupts  the  sense 
of  taste,  injures  the  stomach,  deadens  the  sensibili¬ 
ties,  causes  cancers  and  heart  troubles.  I  can  count 
half  a  dozen  personal  friends  at  this  moment  who 
know,  on  physicians’  authority,  that  further  continu¬ 
ance  of  smoking  means  shortened  days,  perhaps  sud¬ 
den  death.  Only  one  or  two,  however,  have  been 
strong  enough  to  give  it  up. 

"It  is  an  almost  immoral  master.  Not  in  itself  a 
necessary  evil,  it  nevertheless  promotes  certain  asso¬ 
ciations  and  leads  in  certain  directions  as  to  otlTer 
habits  which  are  unhealthy  to  the  moral  nature.  Do 
you  know  a  liquor  soaker  who  is  not  fond  of  tobacco  ? 
Did  you  ever  see  a  bar-room  or  prize-fighting  or  gam¬ 
bling  crowd  or  rough  gang  of  any  kind  that  was  not 
smoking  and  chewing  ?  To  paraphrase  a  famous  re¬ 
mark  by  Horace  Greeley,  ‘  All  tobacco  users  are  not 
horse  thieves,  but  all  horse  thieves  are  tobacco  users.’ 
A  lad  who  has  learned  to  handle  a  cigar  with  grace 
has  made  a  first-class  start  on  a  road  that  has  more 
than  one  bad  stopping-place.  If  you  think  that  is  not 
so,  let  me  ask  you  whether,  if  you  were  an  employer, 
and  wanted  a  young  man  for  a  position  of  trust  and 
growth,  you  would  select  the  one  with  a  cigar  in  his 
mouth,  or  the  one  who  had  decided  not  to  use  it. 

"It  is  a  hard  master.  It  is  more  powerful  than 
your  judgment  and  will  combined.  The  old  fable,  •  I 
can  stop  any  time  I  want  to,'  is  disproved  by  the 
earnest  attempts  of  many  a  strong  man  you  and  I 
know.  ’ ' 

There  is  nothing  new  in  all  these  facts,  to  smokers. 
Indeed,  many  a  user  of  tobacco  will  say  that  some 
of  them  are  not  facts  ;  that  he  has  not  been  hurt  by 
his  habit,  but  that  he  compares  favorably  in  health 
with  the  best  of  non-smokers.  He  fails  to  recognize 
that  that  point  has  not  been  proved  or  even  tested 
until,  as  happens  to  so  many  men,  the  question  of  his 
reserve  power  is  the  question  that  will  turn  the  bal¬ 
ance  for  him  between  life  and  death.  Then  it  is  that 
doctors  say  of  a  man,  "  but  for  his  smoking  he  would 
have  pulled  through”  ;  or  of  another  man,  "if  he 
had  been  a  smoker,  he  could  never  have  made  this 
winning  fight.” 

Yet  the  real  question,  after  all,  is  not  whether  one 
is  willing  to  take  his  chances,  as  most  men  are, 
against  ever  having  to  depend  for  life  upon  one’s  un¬ 
impaired  reserve.  Rather  it  is,  has  any  follower  of 
Christ  the  right  to  deaden,  by  an  abnormal  habit 
from  which  nature  at  first  revolts,  the  keenness  of 
any  of  his  God-given  faculties  and  powers  of  sensi¬ 
tiveness  ?  Can  one  think  of  Jesus  the  man  and  the 
minister,  whose  bodily  needs  w?re  identical  with  ours, 
finding  relief  after  an  exhausting  sabbath  at  Caper¬ 
naum  in  the  soothing  effects  of  tobacco  ?  Is  that  sug¬ 
gestion  irreverent  and  unthinkable  ?  Why  ?  Why 
more  so  than  for  one  who  is  striving  to  make  of  his 
body  a  living  sacrifice  for  that  same  Christ  ?  What  of 
l’aui  ?  Would  it  be  possible  to  conceive  of  his  parch¬ 
ments  as  being  saturated  with  tobacco  smoke,  while 
on  them  were  written  the  words  :  "I  buffet  my  body, 
and  bring  it  into  bondage;”  "be  ye  imitators  of 
me.  even  as  I  also  am  of  Christ.” 

There  is  a  vigorous  effort  being  made  by  some  of 
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the  earnest  Christian  women  of  our  land  to  improve 
the  opportunity  of  the  temperance  lesson  of  this  sec¬ 
ond  quarter  of  the  year  for  anti-cigarette  teaching  in 
the  Sunday-school.  Thousands  of  mothers  and  fathers 
and  teachers  will  welcome  this  crusade  ;  but  there  is 
one  great  difficulty  in  its  way.  One  who  is  responsible 
for  much  of  the  sanest,  most  effectively  directed  tem¬ 
perance  (which  includes  anti-tobacco)  work  that  is 
blessing  our  land  to-day,  says  :  "  If  we  have  thousands 
and  thousands  of  little  boys  smoking  cigarettes,  there  is 
a  cause  for  their  having  begun  the  practise.  Searching 
for  the  main  cause,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  example 
of  smoking  men  is  the  seed,  whose  natural  harvest  is 
our  present  crop  of  cigarette-smoking  boys.”  A 
prominent  young  Philadelphia  physician  who  is 
striking  vigorous  blows  for  purity  in  American  man¬ 
hood  writes  :  "Even  though  I  myself  was  reared  in  a 
cloud  of  tobacco  smoke,  I  must  say  with  all  candor 
that  the  clergyman  and  the  physician  appear  to  me  to 


To  the  Memory  of  Charles  Lamb 

A  fall  from  a  great  height  hurts  more  than  does  a 
fall  of  little  distance.  When  a  good  man  sins,  and 
sins  blackly,  the  fall  hurts  the  world  and  his  friends 
more  than  if  he  were  utterly  lacking  in  character  and 
strength.  This  must  be  borne  in  mind  by  those  who 
feel  about  a  statement  recently  published  in  these 
columns  as  does  an  earnest  Pittsburg  lawyer,  who 
writes  in  protest : 

As  one  of  the  thousands  of  admirers  and  lovers  of  Charles 
Lamb  1  wish  to  enter  my  protest  against  the  statement  made 
in  the  "  Illustration  Round-T  able"  on  the  lesson  for  March  25 
last  that  Charles  Lamb  died  a  drunkard.  The  best  answer  to 
this  harsh  statement  is  a  quotation  from  Canon  Ainger’s 
•'  Life  of  Charles  Lamb  "  : 

"  One  day  in  the  middle  of  December,  as  he  was  taking  his 
usual  walk  along  London  Road,  his  foot  struck  against  a 
stone,  and  he  stumbled  and  fell,  inflicting  a  slight  wound  on 
his  face.  For  some  days  the  injury  appeared  trifling,  and  on 
the  22d  of  the  month  he  writes  a  cheerful  letter  to  the  wife  of 
his  old  friend.  George  Dyer,  concerning  the  safety  of  a  certain 
book  belonging  to  Mr.  Cary,  which  he  had  left  at  her  house. 
On  the  same  day,  however,  symptoms  of  erysipelas  super¬ 
vened,  and  it  soon  became  evident  that  his  general  health  was 
too  feeble  to  resist  the  attack.  From  the  first  appearance  of 
the  disease  the  failure  of  life  was  so  rapid  that  his  intimate 
friends,  Talfourd  and  Crabb  Robinson,  did  not  reach  his  bed¬ 
side  in  time  for  him  to  recognize  them.  The  few  words  that 
escaped  the  lips  while  his  mind  was' still  unclouded,  conveyed 
to  those  who  watched  him  that  he  was  undisturbed  at  the 
prospect  of  death.  His  sister,  happily  for  herself,  was  in  no 
state  to  feel  or  appreciate  the  blow  that  was  falling.  On  De¬ 
cember  27,  murmuring  in  his  last  moments  the  names  of  his 
dearest  friends,  he  passed  tranquilly  out  of  life.  On  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Saturday  his  remains  were  laid  in  a  deep  grave  in  Ed¬ 
monton  churchyard,  made  in  a  spot  which  about  a  fortnight 
before  he  had  pointed  out  to  his  sister  on  an  afternoon  walk  as 
the  place  he  wished  to  be  buried." 

Charles  Lamb  is  one  of  the  last  persons  one  would  expect  to 
be  held  up  as  "a  horrible  example."  The  gentle  and  kindly 
spirit  that  breathes  through  all  his  writings,  his  beautiful  mod¬ 
esty  ana  humility,  his  readiness  to  forgive  an  injury,  his  loyalty 
to  his  friends,  and  above  all  his  life  of  self-sacrifice  and  heroic 
devotion  to  his  invalid  sister,  make  him  one  well  worthy  of  our 
respect  and  emulation.  He  had  his  weaknesses,  it  is  true, — 
who  of  us  has  not  ? — but  in  view  of  the  terrible  tragedy  of  his 
life,  of  the  awful  burden  that  he  carried  so  manfully  and 
bravely  for  so  many  years,  it  does  seem  too  bad  to  drag  his 
name  before  the  public  in  this  way  and  in  this  connection.  It 
grieves  and  pains  those  who  love  and  honor  his  memory,  and 
gives  false  impressions  to  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the 
story  of  his  life. 

The  phrase  “died  a  drunkard,”  which  was  used  to 
introduce  Lamb's  own  warning  as  published  in  the 
Times,  was  misleading,  and  the  Editor  regrets  that  it 
should  have  been  used.  The  truth  seems  to  be, 
however,  that  Lamb,  having  lived  a  drunkard,  died 
without  having  conquered  his  terrible  habit  The 
paragraph  as  published  was  intended  to  cover  tlie 
habit  of  his  life,  not  the  circumstances  of  his  death. 
That  he  was  addicted  to  the  excessive  use  of  alcoholic 
liquors  is  common  knowledge,  and  is  admitted  by 
his  biographers.  The  very  beauties  of  character 
which  endeared  Charles  Lamb  to  his  own  and  later 
generations  throw  into  all  the  sharper  relief  his  pitia¬ 
ble  slavery.  He  was  ncJt  "held  up  as  a  horrible  ex¬ 
ample”  save  as  he  held  himself  up  for  that  very 
purpose.  His  own  warning,  from  his  published 
"Confessions  of  a  Drunkard,”  is  the  more  terrible 
because  of  the  lovable,  aspiring  life  from  which  it 
issues.  Is  it  to  "drag  his  name  before  the  public,” 
or  to  carry  out  Lamb's  own  earnest  and  expressed 
desire  in  the  furthering  of  his  successful  effort  to  help 
others,  when  The  Sunday  School  Times  publishes 
this  warning  from  that  great  man’s  own  lips  ?  "The 
waters  have  gone  over  me  ;  but  out  of  the  black 
depths  I  would  cry  out  to  nil  those  who  have  set  a 
foot  in  the  perilous  flood.  Would  that  the  youth  to 
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have  less  right  than  an,y  other  human  being  to  injure 
and  depress  the  powers  loaned  to  them  by  the  Almighty 
by  the  use  of  stimulants  and  narcotics  in  even  the 
smallest  quantities.  If  these  drugs  cause  harm  to 
others,  and  if  influence  is  an  indispensable  feature  of 
oui  daily  lives,  as  we  know  it  to  be,  then  you  and  I 
cannot  explain  away  our  responsibility  if  we  openly  or 
secretly  submit  ourselves  to  these  allies  of  immorality. 
I  again  speak  strictly  as  a  physician,  not  as  an  enthu¬ 
siast  in  the  crusade  against  tobacco  and  alcohol  as 
such.”  Another  sentence  from  the  North  Carolina 
tobacco  company's  circulars  reads,  "It's  just  as  good 
for  cigarette  as  for  pipe.”  Of  course  it  is  ;  and  "  if 
it's  good  enough  for  my  father  or  my  pastor,  it’s  good 
enough  for  me,  ’ '  says  Young  America.  Won’ t  fathers 
and  teachers  and  pastors  just  think  of  this  as  they 
read  the  articles  in  this  issue  of  the  Times  on  the  evil 
which  is  dulling  and  snuffing  out  the  brain  and  life 
of  much  American  young-manhood  ? 


whom  the  flavor  of  his  first  wine  is  delicious  as  the 
opening  scenes  of  life,  could  look  into  my  desolation, 
and  be  made  to  understand  what  a  dreary  thing  it  is 
when  a  man  feelb  himself  going  down  a  precipice 
with  open  eyes  and  a  passive  will — sees  his  destruc¬ 
tion  and  has  no  power  to  stop  it,  and  yet  feels  it  all 
the  way  emanating  from  himself.”  The  bright  spot 
in  the  blackness  of  such  a  habit  is  found  in  the  char¬ 
acter  and  unselfishness  and  strength  that  prompted 
Charles  Lamb  to  use  his  own  tragedy  for  the  saving 
of  others.  To  that  high  effort  The  Sunday  School 
Times  is  glad  to  pay  tribute,  and  to  lend  its  influence 
to  the  wider  circulating  of  his  message  of  life. 

What  Constitutes  a  Christian  ? 

Definitions  are  helpful  if  they  stimulate  to  care¬ 
ful  thinking  and  right  living.  A  definition  that  ought 
to  have  results  in  this  line  is  called  for  by  an  Ohio 
pastor,  who  writes  : 

Will  you  please  answer  this  question  in  Notes  on  Open  Let¬ 
ters  :  "What  Constitutes  a  Christian?”  The  occasion  for 
this  request  arises  out  of  a  conversation  between  a  pastor  and 
a  Sunday-school  teacher.  Thfe  point  of  difference  is  in  regard 
to  the  duty  of  uniting  with  the  church:  May  a  person,  refined 
and  cultured  and  possessing  the  qualities  of  the  good  Samari¬ 
tan,  yet  holding  himself  aloof  from  the  church,  be  classed  as  a 
Christian,  and  may  he  be  held  up  before  the  world  as  an  ex¬ 
emplary  character? 

A  Christian  is  one  who  bears  the  name  of  Christ 
worthily  ;  and  Christ  is  the  only  one  competent  to 
judge  of  such  worthiness.  Christ  himself  said  that 
men  would  be  judged  and  separated,  not  according  to 
their  church  membership,  but  according  as  they  had 
or  had  not  served  him  ;  and  he  strongly  implied  that 
there  would  be  surprises,  in  the  day  of  judgment,  as 
to  who  were  and  who  were  not  his  followers. 

There  are  no  duties  devolving  upon  Christians  which 
do  not  devolve  equally  upon  all  men.  Perhaps  one  de¬ 
finition  of  a  Christian  would  be  that  he  is  a  man  who 
finds  in  Christ  the  strength  to  do  the  duty  that  is  common 
to  all  men.  Those  who  have  put  the  matter  to  the  test 
have  found  that  there  is  everything  to  gain  and  noth¬ 
ing  to  lose,  in  opportunities  both  to  help  and  to  be 
helped,  by  uniting  themselves  loyally  and  unequivo¬ 
cally  with  some  local,  individual  church.  They  are 
missing  rare  opportunities  if  they  hold  off  from  doing 
this.  Campbell  Morgan  has  given  sound  advice  just 
here,  when  he  names  the  church  as  one  of  the  new 
resources  of  the  newly-confessed  believer  : 

"  Here  you  will  find  the  fellowship  of  sympathy 
and  of  strength  that  you  need.  Man  is  made  for 
comradeship  with  man,  and  the  friendships  that 
are*  purest  and  brightest  and  best,  are  friendships 
formed  within  the  church  of  Christ.  The  church  can¬ 
not  help  you  (nor  can  you  help  it)  as  long  as  you 
stand  outside,  and  criticise  it.  Join  the  church,  and 
that  immediately.  Do  not  wait  until  you  have  found 
a  church  in  all  details  perfect,  for  if  you  do,  you  will 
have  to  wait  till  the  first  morning  after  the  resurrec¬ 
tion.  The  principle  of  selection  is  a  very  simple  one. 
Find  the  church  in  which  you  will  most  easily  have 
communion  with  your  Lord,  the  church  in  which  your 
spiritual  life  is  likely  to  be  strengthened  most  I  care 
nothing  as  to  its  ecclesiastical  polity,  nothing  as  to  its 
form  of  worship.  Neither  magnificent  ritual  nor 
Puritan  simplicity  should  attract  you  in  themselves, 
but  the  enthroned  and  glorified  Christ  ;  and  wherever 
you  find  you  can  come  into  communion  with  him  in 
worship  most  easily,  there  settle.” 
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NOTES  ON  OPEN  LETTERS 

IAN  STANDARD. 


April  25,  1906. 
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STEAMER  LAPSLEY. 

Letters  just  received  from  Rev.  L.  C.  Yass,  dated  February 
27th,  report  the  safe  arrival  of  his  steamer  atMatadi  Congo, 
Africa,  after  a  comfortable  voyage. 

From  this  point,  being  the  head  of  navigation  of  the  Low¬ 
er  Congo  River,  the  steamer  Lapsley  will  be  sent  'by  railroad 
about  250  miles  to  Leopoldville,  when  she  will  be  rebuilt  by 
Mr.  Vass  and  Mr.  Scott,  an  expert  from  Scotland.  The  Afri¬ 
can  workmen  who  assisted  in  putting  together  the  first  Laps¬ 
ley  will  soon  be  at  work.  They  have  been  brought  from 
Luebo  to  Leopoldville  for  the  purpose. 

Geoi’ge  Allen. 


With  regard  to  recent  anti-foreign  riots  in  China,  the  Lon¬ 
don  Presbyterian  says  the  evidence  is  overwhelming  that  the 
anti-foreign  riots  frequently  originate,  as  appears  to  have 
been  undoubtedly  the  case  at  Nan-Ohang,  through  the  Roman 
Catholic  missionaries’  active  interference  in  lawsuits  and 
other  proceedings  affecting  their  converts.  This  mistaken 
policy  endangers  all  the  churches,  though  the  Protestant  mis¬ 
sions,  that  paper  believes  without  exception,  entirely  prohibit 
such  interference  on  the  part  of  -their  agents.  The  Bishop 
of  Durham,  Eng.,  has  published  a  letter  in  the  London  Times 
urging  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  fall  into -line  with 
Protestants  in  this  matter,  so  as  to  guard  against  such  dis¬ 
turbances  in  China. — The  Dominion  Presbyterian. 


The  editor  of  one  of  Japan’s  large  dailies  pays  a  glowing 
tribute  to  Christianity  in  the  following  words:  “Look  all 
over  Japan.  Over  more  than  forty  millions  have  a  higher 
standard  of  morality  than  they  have  ever  known.  Our  ideas 
of  loyalty  and  obedience  are  higher  than  ever,  and  we  inquire 
the  oause  of  this  great  moral  advance.  We  can  find  it  in 
nothing  else  than  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ.” 


RELIGIOUS  LIBERTY  FOR  BOLIVIA. 


All  Christians  will  rejoice  that  in  both  houses  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  a  bill  granting  religious  liberty  throughout  Bolivia  has 
been  passed  a  second  time.  As  it  means  a  change  in  the  con¬ 
stitution,  it  must  be  passed  next  year  before  it  becomes  a 
law.  Should  this  be  done  the  state  religion  will  still  be  the 
“Roman  Catholic  Apostolic,”  but  instead  of  prohibiting, 
the  law  will  permit  the  public  exercise  of  all  other  religions. 
All  who  are  interested  in  Bolivia’s. welfare  will  pray  for  her 
at  this  juncture.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Church  of  Rome 
will  use  its  utmost  influence  to  defeat  the  bill.  Next  August 
it  should  be  presented  again.  Rev.  John  L.  Jarrett,  a  mis¬ 
sionary,  writes  from  LaPaz,  that  while  the  Christian  and 
Missionary  Alliance  of  New  York,  the  Canadian  Baptist 
Missionary  Society,  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
the  American  Bible  Society,  and  other  independent  workers 
have  done  work  in  the  city,  at  present  there  is  not  a  single 
worker  there.  Even  now  mission  meetings  can  be  held  with¬ 
out  much  difficulty. — Exchange. 


The  American  Friend 

" Ti'utTi  is  the  highest  thing  a  man  may  keep.1" 

"That  they  all  may  he  one.” 

Vql.  XIII  Philadelphia,  Foubth  Month  12,  1906.  15 


LET  YEA  BE  YEA. 

If  one  asks  for  some  one  thing  upon  which  all 
early  Friends  agreed,  and  which  has  been  a  distin¬ 
guishing  characteristic  of  all  branches  of  Friends  in 
all  periods  of  Quaker  history,  he  will  find  that  oppo¬ 
sition  to  oaths  comes  nearer  than  anything  else  to 
meeting  those  conditions.  There  was  no  other  sin¬ 
gle  Quaker  testimony  which  caused  so  much  suffer¬ 
ing  in  England — in  fact,  the  test  of  the  oath  was  the 
real  test  of  fidelity  to  Quaker  principle.  A  person 
who  would  take  an  oath  was  known  to  be  no  Quaker. 

The  question  arises,  “  Why  did  Friends  make  so 
vigorous  a  point  of  refusing  to  swear?  ”  There  were 
two  main  reasons : 

(1)  The  first  reason  undoubtedly  was  that  Christ 
clearly  and  positively  forbade  swearing.  He  sharply 
contrasts  the  old  custom  and  the  new  practice.  The 
old  law  said,  “  Thou  shalt  not  swear  falsely .”  He 
said :  “  Thou  shalt  not  swear  at  all.  Anything  be¬ 
yond  yea,  or  nay — i.e.,  anything  further  than  a  plain 
declaration — is  evil  and  dangerous.”  Christ’s  words, 
and  the  words  of  James:  '“'My  brethren,  above  all 
things,  swear  not,”  etc.,  were  constantly  on  the  lips 
of  Friends  in  their  great  contention  with  the  justices 
of  their  day,  and  they  are  quoted  in  almost  every 
document  which  was  issued  on  the  subject.  There 
can  be  no  question  that,  if  Christ’s  words  are  ever  to 
be  treated  as  a  new  law,  swearing  of  every  sort  is  ab¬ 
solutely  forbidden.  When  He  said,  “  Do  not  add  to 
your  plain  yea  ” — it  covers  all  cases,  so  that  swear¬ 
ing  in  court  is  as  much  a  violation  of  His  command 
as  swearing  in  vexation  is. 

(2)  But  Friends  had  another  reason  for  objecting 
to  oaths — a  reason  which  sprang  out  of  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  did  not  rest  on  a  com¬ 
mandment,  or  a  new  law.  Swearing  implied  a  double 
standard  of  truth-speaking.  To  take  an  oath  to  tell 
the  truth  on  some  special  occasion  was  tacitly  to  ad¬ 
mit  that  on  other  occasions  one  might  properly  drop 
to  a  lower  standard.  The  Quaker  proposed  to  “  level 
up  ”  to  the  highest  standard.  When  he  said,  “  yea,” 
he  meant  it  to  weigh  as  heavy  as  a  Bible  oath,  and 
beyond  that  simplicity  of  speech  he  would  not  go. 
His  one  concern  was  to  guard  the  sacredness  of  truth, 
to  speak  always  as  though  he  saw  the  eye  of  God 
looking  straight  down  upon  him.  There  were  to  be 


no  “  special  occasions  ”  set  above  the  level  of  ordi¬ 
nary  life. 

There  is  a  third  reason,  not  emphasized  so  much 
by  early  Friends,  as  by  those  who  oppose  oaths  to¬ 
day,  namely,  that  the  administration  of  an  oath  is  an 
appeal  to  superstition.  The  upraised  hand  is  a  solemn 
appeal  to  the  Almighty  to  be  struck  down  if  the 
words  are  not  true;  it  is,  in  short,  an  appeal  to  awe 
and  terror.  The  kiss  on  the  Bible  is  for  the  same 
purpose,  of  inspiring  terror.  This  practice  tends  to 
lower  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  telling  truth,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  high  and  sacred  duty  and  substitutes  for 
it  a  blind  and  superstitious  fear. 

Friends  have  fought  many  good  fights,  but  in  none 
have  they  been  more  successful  than  in  their  contest 
against  oaths.  They  have  won  the  right,  in  all  Anglo- 
Saxon  countries,  for  any  individual  to  refuse  an  oath, 
and  in  some,  or  at  least  one,  of  our  American  States 
the  administration  of  oaths  has  been  abolished, 
largely  through  Quaker  influence.  Instead  of  relax¬ 
ing  the  testimony  there  is  every  reason  to  re-empha- 
size  it  and  assert  it.  The  world  needs  a  people  who 
stand  squarely  on  a  plain,  forthright,  downright  yea, 
with  no  thunderbolts  or  firecrackers  added  for  .noise. 


PLAIN  TRUTH-TELLING. 

It  would  seem  that  one  of  the  first  places  to  begin 
telling  the  unvarnished  truth  would  be  in  religious 
meetings!  But  it  is,  unfortunately,  a  fact  that  the 
high  standard  set  up,  in  the  preceding  article,  for  law 
courts  and  ordinary  occasions  is  not  always  lived  up 
to  in  religious  testimonies  and  discourses.  It  is  easy 
under  the  enthusiasm  of  a  testimony  meeting  to  say 
woyds  that  do  not  come  from  actual  experience,  and 
which  are  not  borne  out  by  the  facts  of  the  life.  It  is 
easy  to  do  this,  but  it  always  works  havoc,  for  it  tends 
straight  to  insincerity  and  hypocrisy.  It  is  always 
better  to  make  a  poorer  testimony,  even  though  it  win 
no  fervid  “  amen,”  and  have  it  absolutely  honest. 

Another  temptation,  which  constantly  besets  those 
who  speak  in  public,  is  the  tendency  to  exaggerate — 
to  make  an  impression  by  overstating  the  matter  in 
hand.  The  bare  truth  seems  often  too  feeble,  and  so 
it  is  stuffed  out  with  the  handy  material  of  imagina¬ 
tion  !  This  is  done  generally,  probably  almost  al¬ 
ways,  unconsciously.  The  speaker  thinks  he  is  tell- 
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mg  the  truth,  but  he  has  not  formed,  as  he  should 
have  done,  the  habit  of  keeping  to  the  actual  bounds 
of  reality.  Tie  needs  to  have  his  attention  called 
sharply  to  the  importance  of  speaking  only  that  which 
is  true. 

The  danger  is  most  apparent  when  one  undertakes 
to  tell  anecdotes,  or  to  relate  incidents.  Here  the 
imagination  is  apt  to  fix  up  the  story,  so  that  it  gets 
told,  not  as  it  was,  but  as  it  ought  to  have  been !  In 
this -particular  Dr.  Torrey  sets  a  splendid  example. 
He  never  embellishes  an  incident.  He  scrupulously 
keeps  his  anecdotes  free  from  the  additions  of  imagi¬ 
nation.  The  story  which  he  told  ten  years  ago  is  un¬ 
altered  when  he  tells  it  again  to-day.  Furthermore, 
he  will  not  allow  any  of  his  helpers  to  enlarge  on 
their  illustrative  incidents.  If  he  sees  an  “  addition  ” 
creeping  in,  he  either  stops  the  speaker  on  the  spot 
or  soundly  “  elders  ”  him  after  he  is  done.  His  atti¬ 
tude  in  this  matter  is  absolutely  right,  and  it  is  of  all 
things  an  important  attitude  to  practice. 


A  FORTHCOMING  CONFERENCE. 

The  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correc¬ 
tion  meets  this  year  in  Philadelphia,  and  it  bids  fair 
to  be  an  occasion  of  great  interest.  The  date  of  the 
conference  is  Fifth  month  9th  to  16th,  inclusive. 
The  meetings,  with  the  exception  of  the  great  open¬ 
ing  meeting  on  the  evening  of  the  9th,  will  be  held 
in  Horticultural  Hall.  The  opening  session  will  be  in 
the  Academy  of  Music.  Ex-President  Grover  Cleve¬ 
land  is  expected  to  address  the  opening  meeting,  and 
many  other  great  public  characters  will  take  part  in 
the  exercises  during  the  week. 

The  great  work  of  this  organization  has  always 
appealed  to  Friends.  In  fact,  Friends  have  furnished 
some  of  its  leading  spirits.  Philip  C.  Garrett  was  one 
of  the  foremost  members  of  the  organization.  Tim¬ 
othy  Nicholson  has  been  president  of  the  National 
Conference  and  is  one  of  the  most  effective  workers 
in  this  movement  for  intelligent  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  poverty  and  of  crime. 

The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  wedding  of  John 
Henry  and  Miriam  C.  Douglas  occurs  on  the  23d  of 
the  present  month.  The  occasion  will  be  celebrated 
in  their  home  in  Pasadena,  California.  Their  chil¬ 
dren  are  all  widely  separated  from  them,  with  the 
exception  of  one  daughter,  who  lives  with  them,  so 
that  not  many  of  their  own  kin  will  be  able  to  join 
with  them  in  commemorating  the  happy  event.  They 
will,  however,  have  hearty  wishes  and  congratulations 
from  a  very  large  circle  of  Friends  between  the  two 
great  oceans. 


NOTES  ON  QUAKERISM. 

BY  CLARENCE  M.  CASE. 

(Continued.) 

UNDERLYING  QUESTIONS. 

All  the  while,  as  we  have  discussed  the  above  situ¬ 
ations,  such  questions  as  the  following  have  been  run¬ 
ning  like  an  undercurrent  through  the  mind : 

1.  What  is  the  real  warrant  for  the  further  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  Society  of  Friends  ?  Should  it  seek  mere¬ 
ly  to  occupy  the  Master’s  harvest  field  as  one  more 
outpost  of  evangelical  Christianity,  its  mission  being 
to  help  multiply  and  extend  the  same  thing  known 
elsewhere  variously  as  Methodist,  United  Brethren, 
Congregationalist,  Presbyterian,  etc.,  or  is  it  to  re¬ 
main  as  the  exponent  of  a  type  of  Christian  organi¬ 
zation  essentially  distinct  from  these  other  denomina¬ 
tions  ? 

2.  In  other  words,  is  it  the  mission  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  to  contribute  to  the  Church  Universal  by 
multiplying  its  power  through  repetition  of  congrega¬ 
tions  only,  or  by  a  contribution  to  Christian  teaching 
and  practice  distinctly  its  own  ? 

3.  If  the  former  should  prove  to  be  its  mission, 
why  occasion  this  waste  of  power  by  continual  mul¬ 
tiplication  of  administrations,  along  with  congrega¬ 
tions?  That  is,  why  not  join  with  some  more  thor¬ 
oughly  organized  body  and  save  this  loss  which  comes 
by  doing  with  three  or  four  systems  what  could  be 
done  just  as  easily  and  cheaply  with  one  ?  If  we  have 
nothing  essentially  different  from  our  stronger  breth¬ 
ren,  why  not  unite  with  them  and  cease  to  perpetuate 
our  comparatively  insignificant  (as  to  numbers)  ex¬ 
istence  ? 

4.  In  case  we  have  a  special  part  to  play  in  history, 
what  is  it  ?  To  build  and  perpetuate  a  great  “  mus¬ 
tard  tree  ”  organization,  such  as  the  Catholic  Church, 
the  Church  of  England,  and  its  heir,  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States,  or  is  our  hum¬ 
ble  duty  that  of  the  “  leaven  hid  in  three  measures 
of  meal,”  which  works  as  a  potent  and  largely  unob¬ 
served  force  through  all  society,  and  stands  in  strong 
contrast  with  that  mighty  flourishing  tree  which  over¬ 
shadows  the  ground  and  to  which  the  birds  of  the  air 
congregate  ? 

THE  MUSTARD  TREE. 

This  is  the  vital  question  of  our  real  commission 
and  mission.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  seems 
to  be  pre-eminently  the  type  of  the  mustard  tree,  and 
is  not  unconscious  of  the  fact.  Its  Discipline  rejoices 
in  the  thought  that  it  is  co-equal  with  the  American 
republic  in  the  span  of  its  existence  and  its  intended 
scope ;  and  we  may  well  acknowledge  that  this  intend¬ 
ed  scope  has  in  large  measure  become  actual.  It  is 
the  type  of  the  great  organization  of  free  Protestant 
Christianity.  It  is  the  living  proof  of  the  power  of 
method  coupled  with  spirituality.  But  its  very 
strength  is  also  its  weakness.  How  marked  is  that 
somewhat  narrow  zeal  for  his  own  denomination 
which  is  frequently  a  noticeable  trait  of  the  noble 
Methodist  minister !  It  controls  his  attitude,  appar¬ 
ently  when  he  knows  it  not,  and  whenever  his  own  in- 


FRF  ,S  SWUl 

E.\pl«  alon  In  Hospital  Lab  o^afo/>*  Seat! ci 
.  A  Deadly  Creatures  All  About. 
Pittsburg,  Nov.  26. — An  explosion  in  the 
laboratory  of  Mercy  Hospital  last  night 
destroyed  the  germ  incubator.  The  germs 
in  process  of  incubation,  including  those  of 
tetanus,  hydrophobia,  typhoid,  diphtheria 
and  other  deadly  and  contagious  diseases, 
were  scattered  about  the  place. 

The  fire  was  confined  to  tjie  laboratory. 
The  firemen  were  not  permitted  to  enter 
the  room  to  extinguish  the  blaze  until 
physicians  deluged  the  place  with  disin¬ 
fectants.  The  names  of  all  who  were  ex¬ 
posed  to  contagion  were  taken  by  the 
hospital  authorities  and  -careful  watch 
will  be  kept  on  them. 


UNIVERSITY  BARS  TOBACCO. 


i  Nebraska  SchooJ  a  Year  Ago  Broke  Up 
i  Smoking,  and  Now  Chewing  Must  Cease. 

Lincoln,  Neb:,  Nov.  26.— The  chewing  of 
i  tobacco  must  cease  at  the  State  University. 
'  Dean  Roscoe  Pound  of  the  law  school 
r  this  morning  posted  a  letter  addressed  to 
.  him  by  Chancellor  Benjarpin  Andrews 
i  !  ordering  the  expulsion  from  the  university 
1  !  of  all  students  who  may  be  found  guilty 
)  j  of  chewing  tobacco. 

t  Dean  Pound  announced  that  the  rule  will 
3  be  rigidly  inforced. 

;  More  than  a  year  ago  smoking  oiy  the 
1  '  campus  was  prohibited  by  the  ohancedor. 
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Burbank,  the  “  Plant  Wizard,”  Expresses 

Himself  on  Alcohol  and  Tobacco 

[See  Editorial  Note  on  first  pagc.~\ 

TF  I  answered  your  question  simply  by  saying  that  I  never  use  tobacco  and 
alcohoj  in  any  form,  and  rarely  coffee  or  tea,  you  might  say  that  was  a 
personal  preference  and  proved  nothing.  But  I  can  prove  to  you  most  con¬ 
clusively  that  even  the  mild  use  of  stimulants  is  incompatible  with  work 
requiring  accurate  attention  and  definite  concentration. 

To  assist  me  in  my  work  of  budding— work  that  is  as  accurate  and  exact¬ 
ing  as  watchmaking — I  have  a  force  of  twenty  men.  I  have  to  discharge  men 
from  this  force,  if  incompetent.  Some  time  ago  my  foreman  asked  me  if  I 
took  pains  to  inquire  into  the  personal  habits  of  my  men.  On  being  answered 
in  the  negative,  he  surprised'  me  by  saying  that  the  men  I  found  unable  to  do 
the  delicate  work  of  budding  invariably  turned  out  to  be  smokers  or  drinkers. 
These  men,  while  able  to  do  the  rough  work  of  farming,  call  budding  and 
other  delicate  work  **  puttering, w  and  have  to  give  it  up,  owing  to  an  inability 
to  concentrate  their  nerve  force. 

Even  men  who  smoke  one  cigar  a  day  cannot  be  trusted  with  some  of 
my  most  delicate  work. 

Cigarettes  are  even  more  damaging  than  cigars,  and  their  use  by  yc-ung 
bovs  is  little  short  of  criminal,  and  will  produce  in  them  the  same  results  that 
sand  placed  in  a  watch  will  produce, “destruction. 

I  do  not  think  that  anybody  can  possibly  bring  up  a  favorable  argument 
for  the  use  of  cigarettes  by  boys.  Several  of  my  young  acquaintances  are  in 
their  graves  who  gave  promise  of  making  happy  and  useful  citizens  5  and 
there  is  no  question  whatever  that  cigarettes  alone  were  the  cause  ct  their 
destruction.  No  boy  living  would  commence  the  use  of  cigarettes  if  he  knew 
what  a  useless,  soulless,  worthless  thing  they  would  make  of  him. 

Luther  fBurhank, 

October  l,  19Q6 . 

Burbank’s  Experiment  Farms,  Santa.  ’Epsa,  California „ 

Use  this  “  1  3-inch  gun  "  in  your  class  and  school  on  World's  Temper¬ 
ance  Sunday .  It  may  be  had  tastefully  printed  on  a  card,  either  -with 
or  without  an  alcohol-and-tobacco  pledge  oil  the  reverse  side,  from  the 
Times  Co.,  at  $1  a  hundred  for  fifty  or  more  cards  ;  35  cents  a  dozen; 
or  2  cents  apiece.  State  whether  you  wish  it  with  or  without  pltdgl. 
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pleadsiShughes 

'  TO  STOP  BETTING 


[  Scores  of  Letters  from  Women 
Whose  Husbands  Were 
Ruined  at  the  T rack. 


ONE  FROM  POLICE  OFFICIAL 


Gambler  Boasts  of  $200,000  “  Argu¬ 
ments  to  Kill  Anti-Betting 


Bill  in  Committee. 


Special  to  The  New  York  Times. 

ALBANY,  March  1.— Copies  of  letters 
sent  to  Gov.  Hughes  from  wives  and 
mothers  of  men  who  have  been  ruined 
by  race-track  gaming  were  given  out 
at  the  Executive  Chamber  to-day.  The 
writers  thank  the  Governor  for  his  recom¬ 
mendations  and  urge  their  passage.  Some 
of  the  letters  follow: 


I  write  this  letter  for  ‘.he  reason  that  I  have 
suffered  for  the  Inst  five  years.  At  times  I 
had  not  the  most  necessary  things  of  life,  all 
through  the  race  track.  My  husband  earns 
a  pretty  nice  salary,  and  we  could  llvo  com¬ 
fortably  were  It  not  for  the  race  track.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  seven  months  of  racing  my  husband 
draws  his  wages  and  goes  to  the  track,  and 
after  losing  one-half  or  threo-quarteTs  of  game 
lie  brings  the  rest  home,  which  is  not  much. 
I  have  a  little  crippled  child  whom  I  take 
to  the  hospital  twice  a  week,  but  during  the 
racing  eeason  I  cannot  do  same,  as  I  have  not 
car  fare  at  times.  X  trust  that  you  will  under¬ 
stand  the  rest,  and  may  God  help  you  In  your 
undertaking. 

Another  woman  says  her  husband,  has 
spent  a  fortune  at  the  tracks,  and  her 
son  is  going  the  same  way. 

One  from  a  young  man  reads: 

J  am  a  young  man  24  years  of  age.  For 
seven  years  1  worked  hard,  and  saved  up 
.during  that  time  *550.  I-ast  year  I  lost  every 
penny  of  It  at  this  game,  and  to-day  find 
myself  out  of  work.  Governor,  If  you  don't 
stop  this  game  it  will  surely  kill  me. 

The  following  letter  was  written  by  the 
Principal  of  a  public  school  in  Brooklyn: 

X  have  had  pupils,  many  of  them  less  than 
10  years  old,  gambling— led  on  by  the  tracks 
close  to  my  sohoo).  I  have  seen  burglary  com¬ 
mitted  by  a  boy  less  than  10  y'ears  old  to  get 
money  to  go  to  the  race  track.  Surely,  boys 
are  worth  more  than  well-bred  horses,  though 
so  many  think  otherwise. 

The  following  letter  was  written  by  a 
Lieutenant  of  Police,.  New  iTork  City:  , 

Permit  me  to  thank  you  for  the  manly  stand 
you  have  taken  to  abolish  race  track  gambling. 
If  It  can  be  accomplished,  you  will  do  more 
good  for  the  youth  and  homes  in  this  State 
than  any  act  of  legislation  that  lias  been  at¬ 
tempted  in  a  generation.  Race  track  gambling, 
as  conducted  to-day  by  a  gang  of  notorious 
crooks  from  all  over  this  country  and  Europe, 
is  a  disgrace  to  the  fair  name  of  the  glorious 
State  of  Now  York. 

The  father  of  a  family  says  that  his 
son  did  wrong  because  he  bet  on  the 
horses. 

Here  is  one  from  a  gambler: 

Let  me  say  to  you  that  I  am,  and  have  been 
for  years,  a  plain  gambler.  While  I  admit  that 
the  bookmaker,  the  trainer,  and  many  owners 
are  sure-thlng  gamblers  and  admit  that  it  Is 
the  worst  kind  of  a  brace  game,  we  don’t  in¬ 
tend  to  let  you  stop  it.  You  may  put  Up  100,000 
strong  argumonts  and  wo  will  beat  you  by  put¬ 
ting  up  $200  000  stronger  arguments.  Your 
members  are  already  hanging  out  signs  of  dis¬ 
tress.  It  takes  less  to  kill  It  in  committee 
than  in  either  house,  and  that  's  what  wo  are 
to  play  for.  Now,  Governor,  we  are  going  to 
send  that  anti-racing  bill  to  the  bow-wows, 
and  your  committee  in  the  Legislature  will  do 
It,  too.  Watch  and  see. 

Here  is  one  from  a  woman: 


My  husband,  who  was  brought  up  well,  came 
of  good  family  and  had  been  well  educated, 
got  Into  the  horse  race  betting  and  so  gavo  all 
hlB  spare  time  reading  race  literature,  paid 
tipsters,  and  .spent  all,  or  mostly  all,  of  his 
earnings,  and  peglected  his  children  and  me.  i 
Last  September  ho  was  taken  Insane  and  was  . 
removed  to  Poughkeepsie.  I  am  left  with  four 
children  and  am  In  bad  health  trying  to  keep 
a  shelter  over  my  children  and  educate  them. 

I  hojy  you  will  be  victorious  In  your  efforts  to 
abolish  this  vice,  as  I  have  a  little  boy  who 
X  hope  will  never  begin,  as  I  suffered  so  much. 

Another  hearing  on.  the  Agnew-Hart  bill 
will  be  held  Wednesday  before  the  Joint 
Senate  and  Assembly  Codes  Committees. 


Gambling-  and  Drinking. 

It  seems  that  certain  employers  of 
large  clerical  forces  have  found  reason 
to  be  disturbed  by  the  increasing  ten¬ 
dency  of  their  young  men  to  bet  on  races, 
and  that,  accordingly,  they  have  taken 
or  are  about  to  take  vigorous  steps  to 
stop  the  practice  by  threatening  the 
dismissal  of  all  those  who  engage  in  it. 
This  is  a  method  of  stopping  betting 
which  will  prove  more  effectual  than 
police  attempts  to  break  up  poolrooms. 

Probably  nowhere  else  is  the  gambl¬ 
ing  spirit  which  betting  stimulates  more 
deleterious  than  among  the  young  men 
employed  by  these  large  corporations 
and  firms.  Of  course,  the  injury  it  does 
is  to  both  sides— to  employer  and  to  em¬ 
ployed.  It  may  easily  become  a  passion 
which  disturbs  and  eventually  destroys 
the  moral  equilibrium,  and  consequently 
the  sense  of  fidelity  to  a  trust. 

When  a  rich  young  man  accountable 
only  to  himself,  so  far  as  concerns  his 
use  of  his  own  money,  goes  into  a  gambl¬ 
ing  house  and  loses  his  bets  on  faro 
or  baccarat,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  public 
importance.  So  far  as  he  is  concerned, 
the  sharper  the  lesson  he  gets  from  his 
misfortune  the  better;  and  he  can  af- 
ord  to  pay  for  it.  So  far  as  society  is 
concerned,  no  harm  is  done,  but  rather 
good — since  the  fact  of  his  heavy  loss 
advertises  the  perils  of  gambling. 

That  is,  gambling  is  an  expensive 
business  in  which  only  those  altogether 
able  to  take  its  risks  can  afford  to  engage. 
If  men  have  money  enough  to  pay  for 
the  fun,  however  expensive  the  amuse¬ 
ment  may  be,  and  nobody  except  them¬ 
selves  suffers  by  their  folly,  sensible 
people  remain  indifferent.  Generally, 

1  too,  the  instinct  for  accumulation  and 
;  preservation  which  these  rich  young  fel¬ 
lows  have  inherited— else  they  wouldn’t 
have  their  money,  restrains  them  from 
taking  further  risks  of  great  loss  after 
bitter  experience  of  bad  luck. 

The  warnings  which  the  business  con¬ 
cerns  to  which  we  have  referred  are  send¬ 
ing  out  will  do  far  more  to  check  the  ten¬ 
dency  to  gambling  among  those  to  whom 
they  are  addressed,  and  among  young 
men  of  a  similar  kind  generally,  than 
the  most  wholesale  and  the  most  violent 
raids  on  poolrooms  and  the  most  dras¬ 
tic  decrees  of  telegraph  companies  shut¬ 
ting  off  racetrack  news.  They  will  be 
effectual  where  legislation  by  the  State 
would  be  unavailing  and  denunciations 
of  gambling  by  moral  reform  societies 
would  provoke  only  derision. 

It  is  very  much  as  it  has  been  with 
temperance  reform.  Total  abstinence 
pledges,  prohibition  laws,  the  exhibition 
of  “  horrible  examples ,  ”  and  the  preaching 
of  intemperance  as  a  sin  may  have  had 
a  certain  amount  of  influence  in  deterring 
men  from  drinking;  but  the  social  senti¬ 
ment  against  intemperance  as  an  im¬ 
prudence  which  has  grown  up  during 
the  last  generation,  has  accomplished 
far  more.  Drunkenness  has  become 
disreputable  or  is  looked  on  as  a  de¬ 
plorable  disease.  People  are  more  sen¬ 
sible.  The  strain  of  modem  social 
conditions,  it  has  been  found,  compels 
sobriety.  The  drunkard  cannot  keep 
up  the  pace  and  falls  behind  those  who 
hold  their  appetites  in  Restraint. 

That  lesson  men  have  been  forced  to 
learn  by  experience,  which  is  a  better 
teacher  than  the  moral  reformer  of  the 
platform  and  more  effectual  than  a  stat¬ 
ute  of  legislation.  They  have  learned 
that  they  cannot  afford  to  get  drunk,  but 
must  preserve  their  faculties  in  good 
order  and  keep  themselves  in  good  train¬ 
ing  or  else  fall  back  in  the  march  of 
j  society. 

That  lesson  is  now  enforced  on  men 
in  every  country  of  civilization.  Tem¬ 
perance  as  a  practical  necessity  and  not 
simply  as  a  means  of  morality  is  recog¬ 
nized  more  and  more  in  this  country ,  in 
England  and  in  France  and  Germany; 
and  the  most  efficient  organizations  for 
its  promotion  are  not  temperance  so¬ 
cieties  distinctively,  but  the  industries 
and  enterprises  of  modern  society,  in 
which  sobriety  is  a  requisite. 

Gambling  is  in.  the  same  category. 
So  far  as  it  impairs  the  value  of  a  young 
man  to  his  employer  it  is  an  evil  which 
will  cure  itself.  Young  men  will  find 
out  that  their  addiction  to  the  practice 
is  a  bar  to  their  getting  employment. 
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EVILS  TOBACCO  BREEDS. 


COMMENT  ON  DR.  MEYLAN'S  FIG¬ 
URES  AND  CONCLUSIONS. 


A  Great  Number  of  Medical  Authori¬ 
ties  Quoted  on  the  General  Rad 
Effect  of  the  Habit  of  Smoking. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Evening  Post: 

Sir:  In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Evening  Post 
there  was  published  an  article  headed  ‘'Co¬ 
lumbia  and  Nicotine:  Dr.  Meylan's  Statis¬ 
tics  of  Smokers  and  Non-Smokers,”  In 
which  it  was  stated  that  measurements  of 
087  students  convince  Dr.  Meylan  that  to¬ 
bacco  does  not  stunt  the  growth  or  impair 
lung  capacity,  that  the  physical  condition 
of  the  smokers,  their  weight,  height,  lung 
'  capacity,  and  total  strength,  is  on  the  aver¬ 
age  better  than  that  of  the  non-smokers, 
i  Figures  are  given  upon  which  this  state- 
j  ment.  was  based.  Tabulated,  they  are  as 
follows : 

COMPARISON  OF  COLUMBIA  SMOKERS  AND 
NUN-SMOKEHS. 

Lung 

Ago.  Height.  Weight,  ctnnclty.  Str. 
yrs.ino.  era.  bg.  litres.  kg. 

Stjiokers  . 20  10  171.57  61.28  4.15  360 

Non-smokers  .19  8  170.40  59.77  4.07  568 

Difference  - .  1  2  1.17  1.51  ~To8  18 

Any  but  the  most  superficial  reader  would 
ask  at.  once:  How  much  gain  may  the  nine¬ 
teen-year-old  men  ordinarily  be  expected 
to  make  during  the  year  and  two  months 
that  must  elapse  before  they  are  as  old  as 
the  smokers  with  whom  they  were  com¬ 
pared? 

An  approximate  answer  may  be  found  in 
the  records  of  Professor  Hitchcock  of  Am¬ 
herst.  who  waB  the  first  to  elaborate  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  measurements  for  college  students. 
A  table  of  measurements  taken  at  Amherst 
in  1877-78  (before  the  use  of  tobacco  had 
become  as  prevalent  a«  it  is  now)  showed 
that  the  average  gain  in  height  between  the 
ages  of  nineteen  and  twenty  was  .732  inch, 
in  weight  2.67  pounds,  in  lung  capacity  5.56 
cubic  inches. 

If  we  add  this  average  gain  made  by  the 
Amherst  students  in  one  year  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  measurements  of  the  Columbia  non- 
smokoi’s.  expressed  in  the  equivalent  Eng¬ 
lish  weights  and  measures,  the  result  shows 
that  by  the  time  these  non-smokers  are  as 
old  as  the  smokers  they  may  expect  to  be 
one-quarter  of  an  inch  taller,  and  to  have 
two-thirds  cubic  inches  more  lung  capacity, 
weight  about  the  same. 

A  more  Btrictly  comparable  set  of  fig¬ 
ures,  because  covering  the  same  period  of 
time,  one  year  and  two  months,  at  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  age— one  month  older — is 
to  be  found  In  the  following  records  of  Yale 
students  kept  by  Professor  Seaver: 


YALF,  STUDENTS. 


kg.  litres. 
68.5  4.53 

03.5  4.22 


Difference  . 1  2 


175  211 

157  101 


Difference  .  18  20  4 

If  this  difference  be  taken  as  the  average 
rate  of  growth  for  1  1-6  years  to  be  ex- 
pocted  at  this  age,  and  be  added  to  the 
present  status  ot  the  Columbia  non-smok¬ 
ers,  It  would  give  them,  when  they  reach 
the  age  of  the  present  smokers,  an  advan¬ 
tage  over  the  latter  of  .94  of  an  inch  in 
height,  7.69  pounds  In  weight,  and  14.36 
cubic  inches  in  chest  capacity. 

According  to  the  Evening  Post  report.  Dr. 
Meylan  admitted  that  some  of  the  superior¬ 
ity  he  claimed  for  the  smokers  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  they  were  older,  but  evi¬ 
dently  he  did  not  figure  out  the  measure- 

encc  In  age.  or  he  would  have  seen  that  the 
•moke™  are  really  behind  non-smokers  in 
bodily  development. 

Another  important  Item  of  which  Dr. 
Meylan  makes  no  mention,  according  to 
the  newspaper  report,  is  that  it  has  taken 
the  smokers  on  an  average  one  year  and 
two  months  longer  to  reach  the  freshman 
class  than  it  did  the  non-smokers. 

Dr.  Meylan  is  reported  as  saying  that  his 
results  contradict  to  some  extent  the  find¬ 
ings  of  Dr.  J.  W.  Seaver.  the  physical  di¬ 
rector  of  Yale.  Close  examination,  how¬ 
ever.  shows*  that  the  Columbia  results  agree 
with  and  confirm  the  careful  work  of  Dr. 
Seaver. 

LUNG  CAPACITY. 

Dr.  Meylan  is  further  reported  as  saying 
that  It  has  always  been  a  sumrise  to 
him  “how  the  statement  that  tobacco  re¬ 
duces  lung  capacity  crept  into  the  school 
text-books,”  that  it  is  only  one  of  many 
unfounded  statements  in  these  books,  of 
some  of  which  Dr.  Luther  H.  Gulick  of  New 
York  has  tried  in  vain  to  trace  the  source, 
as  far  as  the  effect  of  tobacco  on  lung  ca¬ 


pacity  Is  concerned.  Curiously  enough  an 
examination  of  nearly  forty  school  text¬ 
books  on  hygiene  for  all  grades  of  pupils 
reveals  the  fact  that  the  only  book  of  the 
forty  which  teaches  that  tobacco  may  make 
a  difference  with  lung  capacity  is  one  edit¬ 
ed  by  Dr.  Gulick.  There  was  no  reason, 
however,  why  other  books  should  not  havo 
published  the  same  facts,  and  It  is  sur¬ 
prising  that  the  Columbia  director  should 
not  have  discovered  the  evidence  which 
supports  them.  It  was  published  in  the 
University  Magazine  ot  1891,  in  the  New 
York  Medical  Record  of  1893,  in  the  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Inebriety  of  .1897.  reprinted  from 
an  article  in  the  Arena,  February,  1897. 

According  to  the  figures  set  forth  in 
these  articles.  Professor  HItohcock  of  Am¬ 
herst  found  that  the  non-smokers  of  the 
Amherst  class  of  *91  increased  75  per  cent, 
more  In  lung  capacity  than  the  smokers,  42 
per  cent,  more  in  chest  growth.  37  per  cent, 
more  in  height;  while  Prof.  Seaver  of  Yale 
found  from  measurements  of  Yale  students 
extending  through  nine  years,  that  the  non- 
smokers  Increased  77  per  cent,  more  in  lung 
capacity  than  the  regular  smokers,  and  49 
per  cent,  more  than  the  occasional  users. 
These  Yale  statistics  are  cited  by  Dr.  Gulick 
in  his  school  text-book  already  mentioned. 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  is  scarcely  ap¬ 
propriate  to  speak  of  the  statement  refer¬ 
red  to  as  having  crept  in  the  text-books, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  entitled  to  walk  In 
boldly— to  continue  the  figure. 

EFFECT  ON  BREATHING. 

Moreover,  a  very  clear  physiological  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  injurious  effects  of  tobac¬ 
co  upon  the  respiratory  system  was  re¬ 
cently  given  by  Dr.  Charles  J.  Addrlch,.  of 
the  Cleveland  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  in  the  Dietetic  and  Hygienic 
Gazette,  April,  1904.  This  explanation  Is  as 
follows: 

“Tobacco  is  a  respiratory  poison;  it  di¬ 
rectly  affects  the  centres,  the  brain  centres, 
which  preside  over  respiration.  These  cen¬ 
tres  are  delicate  nerve  mechanisms  regu¬ 
lating  both  the  depth  and  frequency  of  the 
respiratory  act.  In  health,  whenever  the 
blood  becomes  overcharged  with  carbonic 
acid,  this  centre  becomes  immediately  ir¬ 
ritated  and  increases  both  the  depth  and 
frequency  of  the  normal  respiration;  as  soon 
as  the  blood  becomes  free  from  carbonic 
acid  the  respiration  is  diminished  in  fre¬ 
quency  and  loses  depth.  The  constant  and 
harmonious  operation  of  this  delicate  cen¬ 
tre  produces  the  normal  rhythmical  respira¬ 
tions  of  the  healthful  man.  Anything  that 
interferes  with  the  proper  nutrition  of  the 
organism,  jeopardizes  the  height, -“growth-, “ 
and  development  of  Its  possessor. 
This  is  especially  true  during  the  evolu¬ 
tional  period  of  youth.  The  necessity  of  a 
proper  maintenance  of  this  delicate  balance 
in  healthful,  undisturbed  conditions  is  ap¬ 
parent  since  the  normal  supply  of  oxygen 
can  be  secured  only  by  its  untrammelled  op¬ 
eration. 

“The  effect  of  tobacco  even  In  moderate 
amounts  depresses  and  diminishes  the  fine 
sensibility  of  this  important  centre,  ana 
inhibits  its  reactionary  powers  to  the  stim¬ 
ulus  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  When  this  con¬ 
dition  obtains,  the  organs  must  of  neces¬ 
sity  suffer  from  accumulation  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  and  a  deficiency  of  oxygen.  The 
former  is  most  inimical  to  perfect  growth 
and  development,  and  lack  of  the  latter, 
which  Is  so  essential  for  every  form  of  an¬ 
imal  life,  cannot  fall  to  dwarf  and  disturb 
the  development  and  functions  of  the 
growing  nervous  system.  ...  In  its  dis¬ 
turbance  of  the  respiratory  centres  the 
simple  fact  that  Its  effects  on  the  respi¬ 
ratory  capacity  of  the  Yale  seniors  exceeds 
very  greatly  Its  effects  on  the  stature  and 
weight  Is  significant,  and  points  certafnly 
to  the  disturbed  respiration  as  the  primal 
cause  of  a  most  deleterious  nutritive 
change  in  youth,  when  the  nervous  system 
is  undeveloped." 

Dr.  Meylan  says:  “As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  know  very  little  about  the  effect  of  to¬ 
bacco  upon  the  human  body,”  and  he  feels 
inclined  to  class  tobacco  among  certain 
“peculiar  substances,”  like  strawberries, 
that  are  poisonous  to  certain  Individuals. 

EVILS  OF  SMOKING. 

From  the  large  number  of  scientific  ar¬ 
ticles  now  accessible,  on  t^e  effects  of  to¬ 
bacco,  it  is  apparent  that  there  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  well  established  general  effects  that 
can  in  no  way  be  looked  upon  as  personal 
idiosyncrasies.,  The  following  Is  some  of 
the  existing  scientific  testimony  on  these 
points: 

The  British  Medical  Journal,  Novem¬ 
ber  6,  1S80,  page  750.  said: 

"Habitual  smokers  are  notoriously  lia¬ 
ble  to  colds  in  the  head,  and  to  bronchitis, 
and  other  congestive  affections  of  the  air 
passages.  On  this  subject.  Dr.  J.  F.  Rum- 
bold  says;  ‘The  congestion  occasioned  by 
the  action  of  tobacco  on  the  mucous  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  superior  portion  of  the  res¬ 
piratory  tract  resembles  In  many  respects 
the  congestion  resulting  from  the  effect# 


cold.  Some  of  these  are  transitory 
and  seme  permanent.  The  local  effects  of 
tobacco  on  the  mucous  membraue  of  the 
upper  portion  of  the  respiratory  tract 
causes  a  more  permanent  relaxation  and 
congestion  than  any  known  agent.  To¬ 
bacco  depresses  the  system  while  it  is  pro¬ 
ducing  its  pleasurable  sensation,  and  as  it 
prepares  the  mucous  membrane  to  take  on 
catarrhal  inflammatipn  from  even  slight 
exposure  to  cold.  It  should  require  no  fur¬ 
ther  evidence  to  show  that  its  use  ought 
to  be  discontinued  by  every  catarrhal  pa¬ 
tient.’  ” 

The  Journal  of  Inebriety,  July.  1897.  said : 
“Every  physician  Is  familiar  with  the 
tobacco  heart,  the  tobacco  throat,  and  the 
general  effects  of  nicotine  upon  the  diges¬ 
tion  and  the  nervous  system.” 

Dr.  Heinrich  Stern,  Ph.D..  M.D.  in  the 
Journal  of  Inebriety,  October,  1899,  page 
378,  said: 

“Among  the  symptoms  of  chronic  nicotine 
I  enumerate;  catarrhal  conditions  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  respiratory  apparatus,  dy¬ 
spepsia,  asthma,  smoker's  heart,  muscular 
tremor,  decline  in  body  and  weight,  etc.” 

M.  DeCroix,  in  a  communication  to  the 
Bulletin  Medical,  April  25.  1897,  page 
386,  says  he  has  found  that  the  tobacco 
heart  seems  to  produce  a  diminution  of  the 
therapeutic  effects  of  medicines  as  well  as 
to  retard  the  healing  of  wounds.” 

Dr.  C.  H.  Powell,  in  General  Practi¬ 
tioner  describes  the  effects  of  tobacco, 
among  which  are,  frequent  recurring  at¬ 
tacks  of  quinsy  and  laryngitis  of  a  sub¬ 
acute  form,  gastric  derangements,  cold 
hands  and  feet,  weakness  of  the  heart’s  act- 
-tion,  lessened  respiration  diminished  oxida¬ 
tion.” 

T.  H.  Marable,  M.D. 

j  ebri ctij, -  Af  rl F  n -  j. 

“Look  at  the  pale  young  race,  imperfect 
I  development,  and  deficient  muscular  pow¬ 
er  of  the  cigarette  fiend;  the  action  of 
the  heart  and  lungs  is  impaired  by  the 
influence  of  the  narcotic  on  the  nervous 
system,  but  a  morbid  state!  of  the  larynx, 
trachea,  and  lungs  results  from  the  direct 
action  of  the  smoke.” 

IN  MILITARY  SERVICE. 

H.  Martin,  in  the  London  Lancet  De¬ 
cember  1.  1900,  writing  of  the  use  of  to¬ 
bacco  In  military  service,  said: 

“The  fumes  ot  burning  tobacco  dry  and 
irritate  the  fauces,  exciting  thirst,  hence 
smoking  and  drinking  generally  are  as¬ 
sociated;  discipline  is  in  this  way  often 
infracted,  and  punishment  frequently  fol¬ 
lows.  The  fewer  and  simpler  the  soldier's 
wants  the  better  for  his  own  comfort.  The 
use  of  tobacco  produces  in  the  majority  of 
cases  an  imperious,  want,  and  when  it  can¬ 
not  be  met  the  soldier  is  in  great  distress 
and  his  depression  unfits  him  for  earnest; 
work.” 

Dr.  F.  Robbins,  in  the  Medical  News, 
August,  1905  furnishes  evidence  showing 
how  the  injurious  effects  of  tobacco  may 
remain  hidden  for  a  number  of  years,  but 
show  themselves  as  soon  as  additional  nox¬ 
ious  Influences  are  brought  into  combina¬ 
tion.” 

Prof.  Ogg,  Superintendent  of  the 
komo,  Indiana,  school's,  found that- ou^ofi 
[1,300  boys  from  the  first  grade  through  the 
high  school,  the  400  that  were  addicted 
to  cigarette  smoking  were  two  years  be¬ 
hind  the  othersiin  their  studies. 

[Prof.  Seaver,  reported  his  smokers 
about  fifteen  months  behind  the  others  and 
Dr.  Meylan's  smokers  averaged  one  year 
and  two  months  behind  their  classmates.]. 

Dr.  F,  D.  Maine,  in  the  Medical  Netbs 
(LXXXI.,  July,  page  160),  said  that  tobacco 
produces  relaxation  of  the  pneumogastric 
nerve,  which  supplies  the  involuntary  mus¬ 
cles  of  the  vital  organs,  and  added:  “Proof 
of  this  indirect  invasion  I  have  repeatedly 
observed  .in  the  congestive  cough  and  dys¬ 
peptic  symptoms,  more  or  less  manifest, 
seen  in  connection  with  well-pronounced 
tobacco  heart. 


the  latest  edition  (March,  1908),  of  the  pri^e 
essay  on  tuberculosis  by  Dr.  S.  A.  Knopf, 
of  New  York,  contains  this  statement: 

CIGARETTES  THE  WORST. 

“It  is,  of  course,  self-understood  that  all 
individuals  who  have  an  inherited  disposi¬ 
tion  to  tuberculosis  should  always  endeavor 
to  live  as  much  as  possible  in  good,  fresh, 
pure  air.  To  visit  dancing  halls,  saloons, 
and  smoking  rooms  can  only  be  deleterious 
to  such  people.  Smoking  should  be  abso¬ 
lutely  prohibited  for  young  men  with  weak 
chests,  and  for  all  people  having  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  tuberculosis.  The  smoking  of  ci¬ 
garettes  is  particularly  dangerous,  since 
the  habit  once  acquired  tends  to  undermine 
even  a  strong  constitution.” 

A  large  work  on  the  deleterious  effects  of 
tobacco  by  E.  L.  Carvajal,  M.  D.  (price 
$2.00),  has  Just  been  published  by  the  Mex¬ 
ican  government  “as  a  work  of  public  util¬ 
ity.”  In  reviewing  it,  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  February 
29,  1908,  says: 

"The  irritating  action  of  tobacco  on  the 
mucous  air  passages  and  digestive  tract,  on 
the  blood  and  vessels  and  nervous  system, 
etc.,  is  reviewed  in  detail  with  citations  and 
examples,  some  from  his  own  personal  ex¬ 
pedience,  as  he  confesses  that  he  himself 
is  a  tobacco  user.  In  prophylaxis  he  ad¬ 
vises  strict  enforcement  of  regulations  pro¬ 
hibiting  smoking  in  schools,  public  offices, 
and  other  public  places  over  which  the  po¬ 
lice  have  control,  as  the  habit  of  smoking 
is  almost  invariably  acquired  by  imitation. 
He  appeals  to  the  authorities  to  repress  the 
use  of  tobacco  among  boys,  and  to  physi¬ 
cians  to  dispel  the  popular  idea  that  the 
tobacco  habit  Is  harmless,  and!  In  conclu¬ 
sion  he  appeals  to  the  ‘Tobacco  Fiends  in 
General— My  Companions  In  Slavery,’  say 


Dr.  I.  N.  Love  »ld,  in  the  Jml  c)  the  !°S:  T  °ur  l»- 

bacon.  know  nr  ac  nun  oni.-L _ _ 


American  Medical  Association,  March  2, 
1901: 

“The  numerous  mental  wrecks,  youths 
who  have  come  under  my  care  during  the 
past  ten  years,  whose  lives  were  failures, 
or  who  fill  suicides’  graves,  impress  me 
that  to-day  tobacco  stands  as  the  gravest 
danger  confronting  the  new  century,  and 
the  medical  profession  has  a  fearful  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  educating  young  men  and 
their  parents  to  appreciate  this  danger.” 

In  his  Diseases  of __ Modem JLife,  page  304. 
Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson  said: 

“I  have  been  fortunate  In  having  at  com¬ 
mand  unusual  facilities  for  conducting  an 
inquiry  into  the  precise  relationships  that 
exist  between  the  practice  of  smoking  and 
the  presence  of  dise'ase  in  the  lungs.  The 
position  I  held  for  a  great  many  years  as 
a  physician  to  the  Royal  Infirmary  for  Dis¬ 
eases  of  the  Chest  gave  me  the  opportunity 
for  instituting  an  analytical  research  on 
this  subject  not'  before  attempted.” 

CONSUMPTION  AGGRAVATED. 

Dr.  Richardson  then  goes  on  to  show 
from  his  figures  that  he  has  found  no  evi¬ 
dence  that  tobacco  directly  causes  con¬ 
sumption  or  chronic  bronchitis,  but  that 
this  is  not  saying  "that,  when  these  dis¬ 
eases  are  once  set  up,  smoking  does  not 
aggravate  them,  nor  that,  when  certain 
efficient  causes  are  at  work  to  induce  these 
affections,  the  use  of  tobacco  does  not 
lend  weight  to  the  result.  I  am  convinced 
it  does  both  these  things,  and  I  could 
quote  example  upon  example  where*  per¬ 
sistence  in  smoking  has  tended  to  sustain 
and  confirm  the  malady.  This  is  most  true 
<1®  regard  to  consumption.  .  .  .  It  is  a 
disease  that  is  intensified  when  the  suf¬ 
ferer  from  it  inhales  in  the  smoke  of  to¬ 
bacco,  carbonic  acid  and  the  various  other 
products  in  tobacco  smoke  the  action  of 
which  is  so  Injurious  on  the  blood;  There 
is  also  another  way  in  which  tobacco  does 
harm  to  consumptive  persons.  .  .  . 
Smoking,  as  every  one  knows,  destroys  ap¬ 
petite  and  enfeebleB  digestion.  Consump¬ 
tion  does  the  same,  and  one  of  the  most 
common  presages  of  consumption  is  In¬ 
digestion.  Such  indigestion,  intensified  by 
the  act  of  smoking,  adds,  therefore,  trouble 
upon  trouble.  .  .  . 

"In  chronic  bronchitis,  in  the  ordinary 
run  of  cases,  the  use  of  tobacco  Is  also 
injurious.  The  smoke  acts  as  an  irritant 
to  the  already  Irritable  surface  of  the 
bronchia]  tubes;  It  keeps  up  cough;  it 
increases  dndlgestlon  ...  I  have  seen 
many  times  a  cough  following  upon  a  cold 
remain  persistently  in  persona  who  smoke, 
and  then  Immediately  disappear  when  the 
smoking  has  been  suspended.” 

Dr.  Richardson’s  work  was  published  In 
1880.  During  the  twenty-eight  years  that 
have  since  passed,  hundreds  of  articles  on 
tobacco  have  been  catalogued  In  the  va¬ 
rious  indices  of  medical  literature,  and 
many  articles  on  other  subjejets  contain  di¬ 
rect  evidence  on  the  effects  of  tobacco.  Thus 


bacco,  knowing  as  we  do  its  calamitous  r 
suits,  but  let  us  warn  the  innocent  who  sir 
from  ignorance.’  ”  g.  b.  j 
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work  in  graded  departments,  conducted  by  an  expert, 
is  evidence  of  this,  as  are  its  published  helps  on  the 
courses  themselves.  Now  it  wants  to  hear  freely  from 
its  readers.  Have  you  tried  the  graded  lessons  in 
your  own  Sunday-school  and  found  them  useful  ? 
Have  you  tried  them  and  found  them  impracticable 
or  unwise  ?  What  is  your  view  of  the  matter  in  the 
light  of  the  reasons  for  and  against  that  are  given  by 
Mr.  Fergusson  and  Dr.  Phillips  ?  Brief  letters  from 
workers  in  the  Sunday-school  will  be  welcomed  by  the 
Editor. 


Lesson  Calendar 

Golden  Text  for  the  Quarter:  What  doth  Jehovah  require 
of  thee,  but  to  do  justly,  and  to  love  kindness,  and  to  walk 
humbly  with  thy  God  ? — Micah  6  :  8. 

1.  April  a.— Elisha  Heals  Naaman  the  Syrian . 2  Kings  s- 

2.  April  9.— Elisha’s  Heavenly  Defenders  .  2  Kings  6  :  8-23 

3.  April  16  — Joash,  the  Boy  King.  Crowned  in 

Judah . 2  Kings  11  :  1-20 

4.  April  23.— Joash  Repairs  the  Temple  .  .  a  Kings  11  :  21  to  12  :  16 

5.  April  30.— God's  Pity  for  the  Heathen  .  .  Jonah  3  :  1  to  4  :  11 

6.  May  7. — Uzziah,  King  of  Judah,  Humbled . 2  Chron.  26 

7.  May  14. — Isaiah’s  Vision  and  Call  to  Service . Isa.  6 

8.  May  at. — Song  of  the  Vineyard . Isa.  5  :  1-12 

9.  May  28. — Micah’s  Picture  of  Universal  Peace  .  .  .  Micah  4  :  1-8 

'  e  4. — Israel's  Penitence  and  God’s  Pardon . Hosea  14 

:  11.— Hezckiah’s  Great  Passover . 2  Chron.  30 

18. — The  Downfall  of  Samaria . 2  Kings  17  :  1-18 

J  une  25. — Review 


“  They  Have  Taken  My  Lord  Away  ” 

By  Lawrence  W.  Neff 

'TrO  HIS  empty  tomb  the  woman 
Steals  forth  at  the  dawn  of  day, 

And  the  cry  Is  wrung  from  her  breaking  heart, 
“  They  have  taken  my  Lord  av/ay." 

In  sorrow  she  turns,  but — u  Mary  " — 
Uplifting  her  drooping  head, 

At  the  spoken  word  of  her  living  Lord 
She  knows  that  Death  is  dead. 


In  the  dawn  of  faith  I  seek  him 
'Mid  the  learned  of  earth,  but  they, 
With  subtle  logic  and  sophist's  guile 
Have  taken  my  Lord  away. 

Then,  stooping  to  lift  a  brother 
O'erburdened  with  toil  and  strife. 

In  the  glowing  morn  of  hope  newborn 
I  walk  with  the  Lord  of  Life. 

Austin,  Texas. 


The  Graded  Courses  Challenged 

Strong  souls  are  bound  to  have  strongly  differing 
views.  The  most  radical  event  in  Sunday-school  life 
for  a  generation  has  been  the  launching  of  the  Graded 
Courses  by  the  International  Sunday-school  Conven¬ 
tion  and  Lesson  CommitteefAmerican  Section).  Those 
courses  have  now  been  in  use  in  the  Sunday-schools 
for  a  year  and  a  half.  Is  the  scheme  good  or  bad  ? 
Is  it  strong  or  weak?  Vigorous  response  is  made  on 
both  sides  of  the  question.  Perhaps  the  most  thorough 
discussion  of  the  opposite  sides  yet  attempted  in  a  sin¬ 
gle  issue  of  a  periodical  is  that  which  fills  two  full 
pages  of  this  issue  of  The  Sunday  School  Times,  by 
the  Rev.  E.  Morris  Fergusson  and  A.  L.  Phillips, 
D.  D.  Thoughtful  Sunday-school  workers  will  want 
to  read  these  two  articles  and  weigh  their  every  point 
carefully.  The  Sunday  School  Times  seeks  to  give 
ample  opportunity  for  the  "trying  out"  of  the  new 
courses.  Its  monthly  ■■  Forum  "  of  tested  methods  of 


Trusting  Better  than  Proving 

It  is  safer  to  trust  God’s  word  than  any  test  of 
God’s  word.  "Don’ts  for  Machinists"  says  : 
"Don’t  get  into  the  habit  of  trying  every  piece 
of  work  you  make  into  the  place  it  goes,  but  learn  to 
depend  upon  your  calipers."  We  sometimes  lose 
a  great  deal  of  precious  time,  and — which  is  far 
worse — deliberately  weaken  our  faith  in  God  and  our 
usefulness  to  him,  by  testing  and  tinkering  with  and 
"proving"  the  things  that  we  know  are  in  his  hands. 
When  he  says  that  a  thing  is  so,  we  may  know  it 
much  more  securely  than  if  we  had  merely  investi¬ 
gated  and  satisfied  ourselves  that  it  is  so.  For  then 
we  should  be  depending  upon  the  evidence  of  our 
senses  or  our  mind  ;  and  God  is  safer  and  surer 
than  human  mind  and  senses  :  they  may  play  false  ; 
he  never  does.  If  a  machinist  may  safely  depend 
upon  his  calipers,  the  Christian  would  seem  to  be 
safe  in  depending  upon  his  God. 

What  Love  Thiraks  About 

Nothing  more  completely  destroys  our  power  to 
help  another  person  to  do  his  best  than  to  be  think¬ 
ing  of  his  failures  or  his  unworthy  side.  For  it  is  only 
from  th z  good  that  is  within  him,  not  the  bad,  that  we 
can  build  up  more  good  ;  therefore  we  must  concen¬ 
trate  our  own  attention  on  that  good,  and  ignore  the 
evil,  if  we  would  help  him  to  give  the  good  ever  fuller 
control  of  his  life.  Love  is  the  greatest  builder  of 
good  in  the  world  ;  love  even  calls  good  into  being 
where  it  did  not  exist  before.  But  love  never  does 

* 

God’s  Choice 

THE  most  interesting  lives  are  those  for  whom  God 
has  done  the  most,  and  not  those  who  have 
done  the  most  for  God.  The  heroes  of  faith 
are  those  in  whom  God  had  faith,  and  who,  feeling 
that  this  was  so,  were  emboldened  to  do  exploits. 
And  the  history  of  God’ s  choices,  if  it  were  not  so 
very  .  familiar  to  us,  we  should  recognize — in  the 
larger  number  of  cases — to  be  a  history  of  choosing 
almost  the  opposite  kind  of  man  for  his  purposes 
from  the  kind  we  should  expect.  Most  of  us  feel  that 
we  have  in  our  nature,  our  temperament,  or  our  cir¬ 
cumstances,  something  that  renders  it  particularly 
impossible  for  us  ever  to  be  chosen  for  the  finer  and 
higher  possibilities  and  usefulness.  Each  man  can 
give  some  reason  out  of  his  own  make-up  which  will 
prevent  him  from  ever  being  a  good  medium  for  re¬ 
vealing  Jesus  Christ  But,  as  Paul  expressed  it,  "it 
was  the  good  pleasure  of  God  to  reveal  his  Son  in 
me,"  and  after  seeing  that  God’s  good  pleasure  took 
such  turns  as  that  he  never  despaired  of  any  human 
material.  He  was  the  last  man  that  human  logic  and 
probability  would  ever  point  out  as  the  one  to  do  the 
work  he  did  ;  but  a  more  wonderful  choice  was  never 
made,  and  what  seemed  to  Paul  the  exact  opposite  of 
all  likelihood  seems  to  us  like  something  that  was 
bound  to  be. 

Gideon  is  the  last  man  any  one  would  think  of  to 


this  by  thinking  of  the  evil,  the  failures,  in  the  one 
whom  it  would  help.  "  Love  .  .  .  taketh  not  account 
of  evil .  hopeth  all  things."  And  so  love  "never 
faileth."  The  trouble  with  most  of  us  is  that  we  do 
take  account  of  the  evil  we  see,  or  think  we  see,  in 
others  :  we  put  it  into  our  accounts  against  them,  make 
a  reckoning  of  it,  charge  it  up  against  them.  And 
then  we  wonder  why  we  do  not  seem  to  help  them 
more  !  Love  is  the  only  thing  that  helps  ;  and  we 
have  not  caught  the  first  principle  of  love  until  we 
have  destroyed  our  evil-account  books  against  our 
fellows,  and  quit  making  further  entries.  Every  time 
that  we  find  ourselves  speaking  or  thinking  of  any¬ 
thing  unworthy  in  another  human  being,  let  us  recog¬ 
nize  this  instantly  as  open  treason  to  our  God  who  is 
love,  confess  it  to  Him  as  sin,  and  ask  Christ  to  cleanse 
us  from  it  as  a  destroying,  fatal  poison  to  ourselves 
and  to  others.  And  then  let  us  think  earnestly  of  the 
beauties  and  virtues  of  the  life  that  we  have  thus  in¬ 
jured  by  our  thought  or  word.  Love  then,  which 
taketh  not  account  of  evil,  will  begin  to  have  its  way 
in  our  life  and  in  the  other's.  So  will  God,  who  is 
love. 

The  Habit  of  New  Beginnings 

No  one  ever  receives  so  much  of  God  but  that  he 
may  often  enter  upon  an  entirely  new  experience  of 
God' s  goodness.  We  cannot  exhaust  God.  We  can¬ 
not  sound  the  depths  and  heights  of  his  love  for  us. 
Speaking  of  Naaman' s  new-born  life  that  was  begun 
by  his  finally  yielding  without  question  to  the  plan 
that  God  through  Elisha  had  made  for  him,  Mr. 
Ross  said,  in  these  columns  :  "The  submissive  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  divine  grace  always  means  a  fresh 
beginning,  not  only  at  the  threshold-crisis  of  religious 
life,  but  after.  There  is  a  sense  in  which  it  is  true 
that  regeneration  is  the  law  and  habit  of  a  grace-led 
life.  ‘Sanctification  consists  in  a^ series  of  generous 
beginnings.’  "  Is  daily  regeneration  our  law  and 
habit?  There  is  enough  in  God,  not  yet  tested  or 
drawn  upon  by  us,  to  yield  us  such  daily  glories  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  him  that  these"  generous  beginnings  "shall 
make  radiant  our  every  new  day.  But  they  can  not 
be  ours  except  on  the  terms  of  daily  and  increasing 
surrender  to  this  God  who  is  love. 


of  Opposites 

lead  Israel  as  he  is  timidly  threshing  out  his  handful 
of  wheat  in  a  cave  in  the  hills  lest  the  enemy  see  the 
dust  of  his  threshing  and  come  to  take  it  away.  But 
he  is  chosen.  It  is  not  only  from  an  out-of-the-way 
place  that  David  is  picked,  but  he  is  so  much  out  of 
the  way  even  in  the  out-of-the-way  place  that  his  own 
family  count  him  as  negligible.  Every  prophet  felt 
convinced  that  he  had  in  himself  just  the  one  pecul¬ 
iar  defect  which  unfitted  him  for  prophecy.  Isaiah 
was  a  man  of  unclean  lips  ;  he  felt  his  mind  too  secu¬ 
lar  and  ordinary  for  great  revelations  to  make  him 
their  mouthpiece.  Jeremiah  said  he  was  all  unfitted 
for  dealing  with  vast  and  tragic  public  affairs  ;  he  was 
a  mere  child  in  such  things,  yet  he  was  successfully 
chosen  to  identify  himself  with  such  affairs  as  no 
other  ever  was.  Hosea’ s  own  home  life  was  such  as 
to  make  him  never  want  to  open  his  mouth,  yet  he  was 
selected  to  say  the  tenderest  words  ever  said  about  the 
home  life  of  God  and  his  people.  Amos  felt  that  his 
roughness  of  life  and  business  made  it  inconceivable 
he  should  ever  say  a  word  that  a  luxurious  court 
would  listen  to,  but  it  is  he  who  is  appointed  to  go 
and  deliver  a  prophecy  which  is  like  a  jewel  for  its 
clean-cut  expression.  No  scribe  was  chosen  for  that. 
Nathanael,  whom  Jesus  greeted  as  an  Israelite  with¬ 
out  guile,  was  one  whom  human  probability  would 
point  to  as  the  likeliest  to  be  closest  to  Christ  and 
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most  susceptible  to  his  truth  ;  but  no,  it  is  John, 
burly,  robustious,  headstrong,  who  begs  Christ  to 
burn  up  a  village  or  two  as  the  only  way  to  deal  with 
such  people  as  they  met,  deficient  in  sympathy  and 
in  so  many  ways  the  opposite  of  his  Master,  who 
is  the  one  with  whom  Christ  becomes  more  intimate 
than  any  other — and  the  would-be  village-burner  is 
the  one  who  had  an  affinity  for  those  deeper  and 
holier  and  most  spiritual  of  Christ's  meanings  which 
the  others  seem  to  miss. 

Everywhere  it  is  the  choice  of  seeming  opposites, 
and  everywhere  the  choice  is  justified,  “and  that  not 
of  ourselves,  it  is  the  gift  of  God.”  Dr.  Whyte 
thinks  that  it  was  given  to  James  to  plead  most 
strongly  with  men  about  the  dangers  of  the  tongue, 
not  because  he  had  escaped  those  dangers,  but  be¬ 
cause  he  could  never  forgive  himself  for  the  freedom 
and  abuse  of  the  tongue  of  which  he  had  been  guilty 
in  the  years  when  he  lived  in  the  same  house  with 
Jesus  his  brother. 

We  can  never  tell  what  God  will  do  ;  but  our  high¬ 
est  wisdom  is  to  discover  that  if  anything  is  done 
God  will  do  it,  and  not  as  we  expect.  God  still 
chooses  to  reveal  his  Son  in  the  most  unlikely  men. 
We  think  of  salvation  as  something  cut  and  dried, 
when  the  truth  is  that  men  are  the  makers  of  monot¬ 
ony,  and  God  is  the  author  of  variety.  Out  of  half  a 
dozen  who  seemed  likely,  because  of  their  training,  to 
be  the  sort  through  whom  God  could  speak  to  his 
false  church  in  the  time  of  its  corruption,  few  were 
taken,  because,  when  it  came  time  to  speak  to  a 
Pope  and  an  Emperor,  God  chose  a  man  who  for  the 
greater  portion  of  his  life  had  hardly  dared  say  his 
soul  was  his  own.  That  was  Luther,  who  felt  all  of 
Paul's  surprise  that  the  task  should  fall  to  him.  And 
when  in  the  England  of  a  century  and  a  half  ago  the 
masses  seemed  to  be  sodden  with  brutality  and  mis¬ 
ery  and  hopelessness  and  sin,  we  should  most  of  us 


say  offhand  that  if  any  one  were  to  move  that  slug¬ 
gish  mass  it  must  be  one  who  had  some  natural  affin¬ 
ity  with  them  and  understood  them  well.  But  it  was 
one  who  had  no  natural  affinity  with  them,  whose 
affinity  was  all  supernatural  and  unexpected,  who 
alone  was  suited  to  do  that  amazing  work  whose  vigor 
and  blessing  is  with  us  to-day.  Straight  to  the  very 
home  of  aristocracy  and  caste,  to  the  heart  of  the 
most  exclusive  college  in  Oxford,  out  of  the  very  heart 
of  the  unlikely,  the  choosing  power  of  God  goes  to 
claim  John  Wesley,  the  last  that  one  would  ever  think 
of  through  whom  to  send  a  stir  into  those  sunken 
thousands,  a  stir  which  is  with  us  yet.  It  was  in 
spite  of  so  much  that  seemed  to  be  of  just  the  wrong 
quality  that  it  pleased  God  to  fulfil  his  purpose. 

This  is  a  large  and  encouraging  doctrine  ;  and  it 
comes  to  us,  when  we  are  all  settled  and  crouched 
down  into  what  we  think  to  be  our  measure  and  gait, 
to  remind  us  that  we  take  too  low  a  view  of  how  much 
God  may  reveal  himself  in  us.  We  have  said  relent¬ 
lessly  just  how  far  we  can  go  in  the  Christian  life. 
We  cramp  ourselves  down  into  our  little  type,  saying, 
“I  am  without  the  gifts  or  the  sympathies  or  the 
temperament  or  the  opportunity  which  are  needed 
for  a  great,  strong,  true,  victorious  Christian  life.” 
It  is  from  such  thoughts  that  we  need  to  get  away  ; 
and  there  is  plenty  to  get  away  to.  In  the  midst  of 
our  pleasures  over  the  materials  which  in  our  business 
we  learn  how  to  master,  let  us  give  a  thought,  and  a 
very  large  one,  to  the  truth  that  God  has  his  pleas¬ 
ures,  and  that  one  of  his  greatest,  most  constant, 
most  to  be  counted  upon  pleasures  is  that  he 
will  keep  on  taking  his  joy  with  unlikely  men, 
choosing  opposites,  and  training  them  till  the  world 
will  think  they  were  foreordained  and  had  to  be  ;  and 
that  he  will  go  on,  the  Creator  of  Variety,  taking 
his  pleasure  in  doing  for  our  monotonous  lives  better 
than  we  can  ask  or  think. 


What  Is  Our  Strength? 

The  question  was  asked  here  some  months  ago 
as  to  when  we  ought  to  expect  to  do  things  in  our  own 
strength,  and  when  we  ought  to  look  to  God  for  his 
strength.  It  was  pointed  out  in  answer  that  the 
question  itself  was  based  on  a  mistaken  idea  ;  that 
there  is  no  line  between  God’s  strength  and  our  own, 
but  that  in  everything  we  are  dependent  upon  him 
and  his  strength.  An  Iowa  attorney  now  writes  : 

Yonr  discussion  of  "Our  Strength,  and  God's  Strength  "  was 
especially  interesting  to  me,  but  1  am  not  sure  that  1  understand 
you  fully.  You  say.  "When.  ..  'we  are  given  ability  and 
sirength  to  do  something,’  God  in  Christ  is  doing  it  for  us.  .  .  . 
Our  1  natural  ability'  is  the  ability  of  Christ  working  in  us." 

This  seems  to  be  all  right  so  long  as  we  do  right.  But  "  we 
are  given  ability  and  strength  to  do"  wrong  as  well  as  right. 
If  we  do  wrong,  who  does  it  ?  Surely  not  God.  Why  are  we 
his  instruments  in  the  one  instance,  and  not  in  the  other  ? 

Between  the  above  quotations  you  also  say  :  “It  is  not  a 
question  of  moral  perfection  merely.  No  one  of  us  has  enough 
strength  in  himself  to  do  what  he  calls  the  most  trifling  secular 
duties  of  every  day  and  you  help  to  confuse  me  thereby. 

What  do  you  mean  by  "strength"  in  this  last  quotation? 

The  mystery  of  man’s  identity  and  free-will  as  apart 
from  God,  in  whose  image  he  is  made  and  upon  whose 
life  he  draws  for  all  of  his  own  life,  is  a  metaphysical 
mystery  that  we  are  probably  incapable  of  under¬ 
standing  while  in  the  flesh.  Even  to  one  who  has 
yielded  himself  up  to  Jesus  Christ  as  his  whole  life, 
and  who  rejoices  in  the  truth  given  us  by  Christ  that 
“apart  from  me  ye  can  do  nothing,”  there  neverthe¬ 
less  remains  the  awful  free-will  privilege  of  resist¬ 
ing  Christ  and  Christ’s  will  ;  such  resistance,  often 
yielded  to  even  by  such  a  man  as  Paul  himself,  con¬ 
stitutes  sin.  The  “strength”  to  sin,  or  to  resist 
Christ,  if  “strength”  be  the  word  to  use  for  an  action 
that  is  so  eternally  contrary  to  the  source  of  all  real 
sirength,  is  certainly  not  of  God.  It  seems  to  be  the 
active  principle  of  that  hated  part  of  our  dual  nature 
of  flesh-and-spirit  against  which  Paul  so  bitterly  pro¬ 
tests  in  the  seventh  chapter  of  Romans,  verses  9-25. 
Our  strength,  both  good  and  bad,  as  used  in  this  dis¬ 
cussion,  would  seem  to  be  that  dynamic  power,  or 
capability  for  action  or  resistance,  which  is  within  us. 
All  the  strength  that  we  have  for  the  doing  of  any¬ 
thing  that  is  right  is  of  God  ;  not  ours  apart  from 
him,  but  ours  because  we  are  of  him.  The  strength 
that  shows  itself  in  resistance  to  his  will,  or  wrong¬ 
doing,  is  certainly  not  of  him,  but  seems  to  be  of  what 
Paul  calls  “  the  body  of  this  death.”  One  who  is  in 
Christ  can,  with  Paul,  “thank  God  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord  ”  that  there  is  a  deliverance  from  the 


habitual  mastery  of  this  body  of  death,  and  a  release 
into  the  habitual  exercise  of  God’s  own  strength  in  us 
and  through  us. 

Training  Young  Children  &n  Betting 

It  is  easy  to  become  confused  \s  to  the  lines  be¬ 
tween  harmless  and  thoroughly  evil  Ttfactises 
is  a  perilous  thing  to  do.  An  earnest  lm 
treal  is  under  pressure  to  sanction  an  amusement  that 
is  far  from  right  : 

Should  I  permit  or  forbid  my  children  playing  marbles  "for 
keeps" ? 

Is  the  principle  wrong  ?  I  find  other  children  would  not  care 
to  give,  or  have  given  to  them,  the  same  marbles  at  the  finish 
of  the  game  as  they  had  at  the  start.  Yet  one  mother  of  my 
acquaintance  does  not  allow  her  children  to  play  for  keeps. 

The  children  say  there  is  no  "  fun  "  playing  at  all  if  made  to 
give  back,  yet  they  are  quite  willing  to  play  fair.  In  a  child 
of  selfish  disposition  it  seems  to  develop  the  willingness-to-lose 
idea  which  otherwise  (that  is,  on  the  give-back  principle)  he 
would  never  have  learned. 

I  am  a  teacher  ol  a  mothers’  class  ;  what  my  children  do  is 
looked  upon  by  some  as  a  guide  to  what  their  children  should  do. 

I  object  to  the  saying  that  marbles  is  the  same  principle  as 
cards,  for  it  seems  to  me  marbles  is  a  game  of  skill,  with  no 
chance  element. 

Betting  does  not  depend  upon  chance  as  over 
against  skill  ;  there  is  much  betting  of  heavy  stakes 
upon  games  or  events  of  pure  skill.  The  unhealthy  ex¬ 
citement  and  demoralization  of  a  bet  or  wager  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  it  rests  upon  the  vicious  principle  of  get¬ 
ting  something  for  nothing  ;  that  is,  every  winning  is 
the  result  of  another's  loss.  That  principle  is  abso¬ 
lutely  contrary  to  decency,  humanity,  and  Christianity. 
A  child  into  whose  life  it  is  permitted  to  enter  is  delib¬ 
erately  being  trained  in  the  practise  of  a  principle  that 
wrecks  honor,  character,  and  life. 

Playing  marbles  “for  keeps”  is  straight-out  bet¬ 
ting.  It  is  exactly  the  same  kind  of  betting  as  that 
which  the  owners  of  thoroughbred  horses  indulge  in 
when  they  enter  their  favorites  in  races  of  pure  skill 
and  place  some  thousands  of  dollars  on  the  results. 
The  race-track  horse-owners  relieve  each  other  of  their 
money  ;  the  children  relieve  each  other  of  the  marbles 
they  were  playing  with, — and  the  marbles  cost  money. 
And  betting  on  events  of  skill  and  gambling  on  events 
of  chance,  as  one  grows  older,  never  stay  long  apart. 

So  the  practise  would  seem  to  be  rather  a  costly 
way  of  teaching  a  child  unselfishness,  even  if  there 
were  any  unselfishness  in  it  at  all,  which  there  is  not. 
Unselfishness  is  the  giving  up  of  something  that  we 


do  not  have  to  give  up,  not  something  that  we  do  have 
to  give  up.  But  no  child  lives  of  whom  it  is  true 
that  “he  would  never  have  learned”  how  to  give  up 
freely  unless  he  had  played  marbles  for  keeps.  If  any 
parents  and  teachers  suppose  so,  it  is  they  who  need 
to  learn  some  of  the  simplest  lessons  in  what  unself¬ 
ishness  really  is,  and  how  to  take  advantage  of  the 
thousand  opportunities  in  child  life  to  teach  it. 

If  the  children  complain  that  there  is  no  fun  in  a 
game  without  material  winnings  or  losings,  this  shows 
that  their  practise  is  already  destroying  their  normal 
sense  of  enjoyment  in  a  real  game.  A  game  ceases  to 
be  a  game  when  its  chief  interest  is  other  than  re¬ 
laxation  or  recreation  through  amusement  or  the 
healthy  exercise  of  skill.  The  moment  the  interest 
turns  on  what  one  is  going  to  “get”  out  of  it,  the 
gane  value  is  gone.  These  children  need  to  be 
taught  what  a  real  game  is.  They  will  not  learn 
while  they  are  allowed  to  bet  and  gamble. 

Was  Prophecy  Ever  Reversed? 

What  are  the  laws  of  prophecy,  as  revealed  to  us 
in  the  Bible  ?  When  prophecy  included  a  foretelling, 
under  God’ s  direction,  of  coming  events,  was  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  those  events  to  fail  to  come  to  pass  ?  Was 
prophecy  ever  conditional  ?  An  Illinois  reader  raised 
the  question  in  connection  with  a  statement  which  was 
made  by  Professor  James  Stalker,  D.  D. ,  in  these  col¬ 
umns  on  one  of  the  recent  lessons  in  the  life  of  Christ. 
Now  that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  study  of  the  Old 
Testament  prophets,  the  question  has  special  interest  : 

Dr.  Stalker  made  a  statement  concerning  which  I  would 
like  to  know  the  location  of  the  Scriptures  for  his  authority, 
when  he  says,  of  the  prediction  of  Peter's  fall,  "  In  the  Old 
Testament,  where  the  laws  of  prophecy  are  laid  down,  it  is 
distinctly  stated  that  prediction  is  always  conditional,  the  good 
foretold  being  dependent  on  obedience,  while  the  evil  can  be 
averted  by  repentance.  It  may  even  be  said  with  truth  that 
evil  was  predicted  in  order  that  it  might  not  happen."  The 
location  of  these  laws  is  what  1  am  interested  in,  as  Ins  former 
notes  have  been  a  great  help  to  me  in  the  reconciling  of 
prophecy  with  the  freedom  of  the  will. 

Professor  Stalker’s  answer  to  this  question  is  given 
in  the  following  letter  from  Aberdeen,  Scotland  : 

The  statement  that  prophecy,  in  ancient  times,  was  condi¬ 
tional  on  the  conduct  of  those  to  whom  good  was  promised  or 
evil  threatened  may  surprise  those  who  have  not  reflected  on 
the  subject  ;  but  the  principle  is  laid  down,  in  the  clearest 
terms,  in  Jeremiah  18  :  7-10  :  “A*  what  instant  1  shall  speak 
’concerning  a  nation,  and  concerning  a  kingdom,  to  pluck  up 
fend  to  break  down  and  to  destroy  it;  if  that  nation,  concern¬ 
ing  which  1  have  spoken,  turn  lront  their  evil,  1  will  repent  of 
She  evil  that  I  thought  to  do  unto  them.  And  at  what  instant 
y\  shall  speak  concerning  a  nation,  and  concerning  a  kingdom, 
to  build  and  to  plant  it  ;  if  they  do  that  which  is  evil  in  my 
sight,  that  they  obey  not  my  voice,  then  1  will  repent  of  the 
good,  wherewith  I  said  I  would  benefit  them." 

A  very  suggestive  illustration  will  be  found  in  the  threaten¬ 
ing  of  death  against  King  Hezekiah,  which  was  not  fulfilled 
because  of  his  prayer,  as  is  narrated  in  Isaiah  38.  But  the 
best  example  is  Jonah's  prediction  of  the  overthrow  of  Nine¬ 
veh,  which  was  not  fulfilled,  because  the  city  repented.  In  this 
last  case  it  would  hardly  be  too  much  to  say  that  the  very 
purpose  of  the  prophecy  was  10  prevent  its  own  fulfilment. 

In  other  words,  Professor  Stalker  understands  the 
Bible  to  teach  that  nothing  that  God  may  say  ever 
arbitrarily  cuts  individuals  or  peoples  off  from  the 
privilege  of  seeking  and  finding  God  and  his  bless¬ 
ings  again  if  they  will  but  turn  to  him.  This  has  a 
reasonable  sound  to  it,  and  seems  to  be  in  keeping 
with  all  else  that  we  know  of  God’s  love,  does  it  not  ? 


From  a  Veteran  Pastor’s  Prayers 

ETERNAL  GOD,  infinite,  invisible  :  We  thank  thee  for 
the  coming  of  Jesus,  in  whom  we  see  the  Father  ;  by 
whom  we  are  rescued  from  the  dark  and  brought  into 
touch  with  thee.  Teach  us  now  the  deep  and  tender  meaning 
of  that  wondrous  birth.  Lord  Jesus,  by  the  hand  that  was 
once  so  small,  the  hand  that  later  fed  the  hungry  and  healed 
the  leper,  the  hand  that  at  last  was  nailed  to  the  cross  for  us— 
by  that  hand  lead  us  out  front  the  torturing  tangle,  into  the 
plain  patl).  and  up  to  the  perfect  day.  Thou  hast  trod  the 
human  way  before  us  and  knowest  its  perplexities,  its  loneli¬ 
ness,  and  its  thorns  ;  walk  with  us,  then,  that  we  stray  not  nor 
fall,  Let  the  thrill  of  thy  touch  make  us  sure  of  companion¬ 
ship  and  of  guidance.  Satisfy  us  with  the  charm  of  thy  pres¬ 
ence.  Let  the  Bible-page  glow  as  we  read— with  thee.  Make 
duty  a  joy  as  we  wear  the  yoke  with  thee.  Show  us  the  man, 
the  woman,  the  child,  whom  thou  appointest  us  to  serve. 
Sharpen  our  vision  that  we  may  find  the  friends  whom  thou 
hast  in  store  wailing  for  us.  So  equip  us  with  compassion  that 
we  may  make  friends  in  unlikely  places.  Lord,  make  us  of 
use.  We  would  not  reach  heaven  alone,  and  with  empty 
hands.  Expel  our  weariness  of  self,  and  cure  our  heartaches, 
by  engaging  our  hearts  with  others'  needs.  In  place  of  our 
distresses,  fill  our  days  with  opportunities.  Keep  11s  too  busy 
doing  things  for  thee  to  have  time  for  repining.  Instead  of 
dragging  feet  and  unsatisfied  longing,  we  would  learn  thine 
eager  impulse  and  generous  joy.  Undo  the  thongs  that  bind 
us  to  self,  and  put  us  afoot  among  the  constant  benefactors  of 
our  kind.  Thou  Babe  of  Bethlehem  and  Christ  of  Calvary, 
school  us.  and  set  us  free  to  range  the  wide  ways  of  love  and 
usefulness  with  thee. 


Lesson  for  May  21  (isa.  5 : 1-12) 
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[  Why  We  Boys  Don’t  Smoke  Cigarets 


When  thirteen  I  had  my  first  smoke,  and  was  almost 
sick.  The  reason  I  tried  was  that  I  had  seen  so  many 
men  smoke,  and  I  wanted  to  become  a  man,  as  all  boys 
do,  as  soon  as  possible.  After  having  formed  the  habit  I 
found  my  life  was  anything  but  manly  in  that  I  sometimes 
had  to  resort  to  lying  to  keep  my  habit  a  secret ;  but  in 
spite  of  all,  1  had  to  come  out  and  own  up,  and  though 
neither  my  father  nor  my  people  ever  spoke  to  me  about  it, 
I  tried  to  quit  because  I  felt  mean  and  dirty  in  myself. 
Though  I  tried  for  a  number  of  years  to  quit  I  couldn’t, 
and  as  I  grew  older  my  number  of  cigarets  a  day  grew, 
so  my  disgust  with  dirty  old  self  grew,  and  though  I  have 
never  told  any  one,  yet  I  would  have  given  almost  any¬ 
thing  to  be  able  to  quit.  Though  it  may  not  sound  very 
manly,  I  often  fell  asleep  praying  and  crying  for  power  to 
quit.  My  desire  came  when  Christ  was  shown  to  me,  and 
so  I  quit  because  I  realized  his  love. —  Walter  Ingram 
Morgan ,  Toronto ,  Out. 

I  am  sixteen  years  old,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  be¬ 
long  to  the  class  which  includes  those  who  have  never 
begun  cigaret  smoking.  My  reasons  for  not  doing  so  are 
these  :  I  have  been  trained  from  my  infancy  to  regard  it  as 
a  sin.  I  have  always  had  a  desire  to  be  healthy  and 
strong,  and  to  accomplish  this  I  must  abstain  from  all 
forms  of  tobacco.  Lastly,  I  believe  that  every  man  and 
boy  should  be  able  to  control  himself  in  every  respect,  and 
to  do  this  he  cannot  be  addicted  to  any  habit  that  will  make 
him  his  own  slave. — Leon  E.  Page,  Bar  re,  Vt. 

[To  a  thirteen-year-old  boy  in  New  York  State  it  was  suggested  by 
his  father  that  he  write  a  letter  for  this  scries.  After  considerable  re¬ 
luctance  the  boy  wrote  the  following  :] 

In  response  to  your  request  about  smoking  cigarets,  in 
Volume  fifty-three,  No.  7,  I  wish  to  tell  you  that  I  ain’t  a 
darned  fool,  and  that’s  the  reason  I  don’t  smoke. 

I  feel  it  my  duty  to  write  a  few  lines  regarding  the  rea¬ 
sons  why  I  don’t  use  cigarets.  First,  let  me  tell  who  I  am. 
I  am  a  full-blood  Indian  young  man,  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  attending  Jones  Academy.  My  reason  for  not  using 
the  cigar  is  because  1  don’t  see  any  benefit  the  users  re¬ 
ceive  from  its  use.  Another  reason  is  because  the  physi¬ 
ology  tells  and  explains  the  effects  it  produces  on  a  person 
who  uses  it  under  any  consideration. — James  IV.  Jones, 
Dwight,  Oh  la. 

The  reason  I  don’t  smoke  is  because  it  injures  both  mind 
and  body  both  phyiscally  and  morally.  The  cigaret  is  the 
curse  of  this  nation  and  will  soon  be  thought  of  as  slavery 
is  now. — Hewison  Pollock ,  Fargo,  H.  D. 

The  reason  I  don’t  smoke  cigarets  is  because  papa 
doesn’t  want  me  to.  Another  is  that  it  injures  you  in 
many  different  ways.  For  example,  it  injures  your  lungs 
so  that  you  cannot  breathe  freely,  and  I  have  noticed  that 
the  boys  who  smoke  cigarets  are  the  dullest  boys  in  school 
and  in  play  ;  they  never  suggest  anything  to  play,  but  play 
what  the  other  boys  suggest.  Cigarets  injure  the  person 
in  many  ways  I  don’t  know,  but  I  know  enough  to  keep 
away  from  them  and  the  fellows  that  smoke  them.  Down 
with  the  cigaret ! — Rufus  O.  Ans/ey ,  MarshallviUe,  Ca. 

I  have  never  smoked  cigarets  and  by  God’s  help  never 
will.  My  reasons  for  not  doing  so  are  :  Tobacco  is  a  per¬ 
nicious  habit,  and  especially  when  introduced  into  the  sys¬ 
tem  in  the  form  of  cigarets.  You  can  see  its  active  princi¬ 
ple,  nicotine,  which  is  an  energetic  poison,  destroying  and 
sapping  the  manhood  out  of  bright  young  boys,  leaving  them 
nervous  and  lit  subjects  for  disease.  My  boy  friends  all 
say  they  experience  a  sense  of  nausea  when  under  such  in¬ 
fluences,  and  the  height  of  their  ambition  is  to  die  ;  and 
they  resolve  never  to  use  it  again.  Those  boys  in  many 
cases  do  not  want  father  and  mother  to  see  them  using  it ; 
therefore  anything  we  have  to  hide  from  our  parents,  de¬ 
pend  upon  it,  is  no  good.  I  have  never  asked  a  man  yet 
who  said  he  was  glad  that  he  smoked,  but  was  sorry  he 
ever  took  up  the  habit,  because  it  is  useless  and  dirty. — 
IVillie  B.  Wilson,  Marringhurst ,  Man.,  Canada. 

I  used  cigarets  about  three  times  a  day  and  was  smoking 
constantly  for  one  year  and  a  half.  One  Saturday  I  came 
to  work  very  sick  and  the  cashier  seeing  I  looked  very  bad, 
asked  me  what  was  the  matter.  I  told  her  and  she  asked 
me  if  I  smoked  cigarets  and  I  told  her  yes,  and  I  had  a  very 
nice  talk  with  her  until  she  convinced  me  of  the  ill  use  of 
tobacco.  I  have  not  smoked  a  cigaret  since  then,  which  is 
five  weeks  to-day,  and  I  believe  I  feel  very  much  belter 
than  I  ever  did  while  using  tobacco.  I  am  positive  if  lean 
do  without  tobacco  this  long  I  shall  be  able  to  get  along 
without  it  in  the  future. —  Charles  Smith,  San  Francisco, 
Cali/. 

I  have  never  started  smoking  for  three  main  reasons. 
First,  1  could  find  no  one  who  smoked  who  could  give  any 
reasons  for  smoking  or  explain  what  pleasure  they  found 
in  it  ;  second,  I  found  the  majority  of  boys  who  had  formed 
the  habit  of  smoking  desired  to  stop,  so  I  concluded  that  it 
would  be  better  not  to  start  ;  third,  I  was  never  prohibited 
fmm  smoking  by  either  of  my  parents.  My  father  smokes, 
and  says  he  has  no  objections  to  my  doing  so,  but  it  would 
be  better  for  me  to  wait  until  I  have  become  fully  de¬ 
veloped. — Frank  Crockett ,  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 


The  reasons  why  grown  people  don’t  want  boys  to 
smoke  are  well-known  5  but  it  seemed  to  The  Sun¬ 
day  School  Times  that  it  would  be  well  to  ask  the 
boys  who  don’t  smoke  to  give  their  own  reasons. 
In  response  to  a  call  for  such  information,  enough 
letters  have  been  received  to  make  six  pages  like 
this  in  The  Sunday  School  Times.  Boys — and  in 
a  few  cases  their  parents  or  teachers— in  thirty-four 
states,  two  provinces  of  Canada,  and  one  foreign 
country,  besides  Hawaii  and  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia,  have  responded,  and  the  leiters  are  still  coming ! 
It  is  a  matter  of  regret  to  the  Editor  that  so  many 
Setters  will  have  to  go  unpublished  ;  only  a  few 
representative  ones  can  be  given  here ;  but  all  the 
boys  who  have  written  have  helped  to  swell  this 
testimony  which  counts  heavily  against  the  com¬ 
mon  foe,  and  the  Editor  and  readers  of  the  Times 
are  grateful  to  ail. 


When  I  was  at  school  I  did  not  smoke  because  :  sst. 
My  father  and  mother  detest  the  habit,  and  gave  me  prac¬ 
tical  reasons,  which  I  could  understand,  why  I  was  not 
allowed  to  smoke.  2nd.  I  noticed  that  the  boys  I  played 
with  who  smoked  were  those  who  had  the  least  sense  of 
honor ;  those  I  was  never  sure  would  play  a  fair  game,  and 
who  were  most  often  at  the  bottom,  and  most  ready  to  cheat 
in  class.  All  the  bullies  smoked.  Now  that  I  am  a  little 
older  I  have  other  reasons  why  I  do  not  smoke.  1st,  Be¬ 
cause  I  do  not  feel  any  need  for  it,  and  would  rather  spend  my 
money  on  books  or  something  else  that  is  useful.  2nd.  I 
know  that  it  is  wrong,  and  that  it  is  a  great  instrument  of 
the  Devil  for  leading  boys  and  young  men  astray. — Alex, 
Rati  ray  Hay,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

My  reasons  for  quitting  the  use  of  cigarets  are  as  follows  : 
first,  they  were  injurious  to  my  health.  I  also  discovered 
they  were  injurious  to  my  mind  and  interfered  with  my 
studies.  Another  reason,  cigaret  smokers  are  not  wanted 
in  any  branch  of  work.  I  found  the  use  of  cigarets  injur¬ 
ious  in  many  ways,  physically,  morally  and  mentally.—  L. 
T.  Ethridge,  St.  Maurice,  La. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  never  was  in  the  habit  of  chewing 
or  smoking,  and  never  expect  to  be.  One  reason  is  that 
my  parents  taught  me  better.  Since  I  have  been  going  to 
school  here  at  Georgetown  I  have  noticed  that  the  bad 
scholars  are  those  that  use  tobacco,  and  those  that  make 
good  grades  are  those  that  do  not.  And  I  have  noticed 
that  the  tobacco  gets  complete  control  of  the  user.  I  have 
known  several  to  boast  that  they  could  quit  when  they 
wanted  to  ;  and  I  have  known  those  boys  to  try  to  quit, 
but  could  not.  I  remember  that  one  of  the  officers  on 
board  the  steamer  I  came  across  the  Pacific  on  was  a  very 
free  user  of  tobacco.  When  we  left  Yokahama,  Japan,  he 
gave  his  tobacco  away,  and  said  that  he  was  going  to  quit. 
But  when  we  got  to  Honolulu  he  bought  another  supply, 
having  quit  for  about  a  week.  This  shows  the  complete 
control  tobacco  gets  over  the  user.— Robert  Hendry, 
Georgetown,  Texas. 

While  a  student  in  the  Washington  High  School  I  be¬ 
came  addicted  to  the  use  of  cigars  and  cigarets,  probably 
because  of  association  with  a  young  man,  during  a  summer 
vacation,  who  smoked  a  great  number,  especially  when  we 
were  together.  Just  at  that  period  of  my  life  I  was  one  of 
the  successful  athletes  of  my  school,  and  just-  before  the 
summer  vacation  I  had  promised  the  boys  that  we  would 
win  the  Inter-Iligh  School  championship  the  next  year.  I 
soon  discovered  that  the  smoking  was  not  only  hurting  me 
physically,  but  I  was  losing  the  grip  on  myself  in  other  ways, 
and  I  realized  that  every  slip  from  my  seventeenth  year  on¬ 
ward  would  be  an  almost  irreparable  loss  in  the  building 
of  my  character,  and  so  I  gave  it  up,  and  I  have  never  re¬ 
gretted  the  act. — J.  Edward  Madden,  Washington,  D.  C. 

In  reply  to  your  request  concerning  cigaret  smoking,  I 
might  say  (although  I  am  quite  an  old  boy  now)  that  I  gave 
up  smoking  cigarets  partly  because  I  was  starting  to  teach 
a  Sunday-school  class  and  contemplated  joining  the  church, 
but  more  because  I  thought  that  any  one  to  be  dead  in 
earnest  in  his  service  for  Christ  could  not  do  it.  The  pre¬ 
vailing  opinion  here  at  college  is  just  the  opposite  to  that 
view,  but  I  am  one  of  the  very  few  who  has  not  changed 
his  opinion  yet,  because  I  think  that  a  college  man  has 
tremendous  influence  on  the  younger  fellows. — C.  A. 
Goodwin ,  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn. 

I  am  younger  than  some  boys,  —  seventy-four  years 
young.  Have  never  smoked  a  cigaret.  Why?  I  was 
told  it  was  dangerous ;  and  from  what  I  had  seen  of  to¬ 
bacco  smoking  I  believed  it  was  true.  Then,  too,  I  saw 
that  it  was  a  waste  of  money.  No  returns.  Now,  since 
those  days  I  have  been  watching  my  smoking  companions, 
and  find  that  they  suddenly  drop  out  of  the  race.  I  prefer 
to  stay  here  until  God  shall  call  me. —  Thomas  P.  Thomp¬ 
son,  Franklin ,  N.  H. 


I  am  a  boy  in  the  teens.  I  never  touched  a  cigaret  and 
never  had  any  desire  to.  There  is  nothing  “smart”  or 
“manly”  about  following  a  cigaret  around.  The  youth 
who  destroys  his  blossoming  manhood  through  so  disgust¬ 
ing  a  practise  lacks  foresight  and  is  to  be  sincerely  pitied. 
I  never  used  tobacco  in  any  form  because  I  am  determined 
to  put  my  notch  just  as  high  up  on  the  ladder  as  possible. 
To  do  this  the  careful  conservation  of  all  natural  resources 
and  energies  is  absolutely  necessary.—  R.  R.  M.,  Hew 
Concord,  Ohio. 

The  first  reason  why  I  have  never  started  the  dangerous 
habit  is  due  to  the  admonitions  and  warnings  of  my  parents. 
Secondly,  to  the  signing  of  a  temperance  pledge  in  our  fam¬ 
ily  Bible.  For  six  months,  acting  as  a  clerk,  I  had  access 
to  cigarets,  and  many  times  was  I  offered  the  filth,  but 
every  time  I  said  “No,”  and  every  lime  it  became  easier 
to  say  “No.”  To-day,  with  a  salary  of  $550  a  year  and 
only  myself  to  maintain,  I  have  no  money  to  spend  for 
cigarets.  With  but  eight  hours’  work,  I  should  find  it  hard 
to  find  time  to  waste.  I  count  my  breath  too  pure  to  mix 
with  the  foul  black  smoke,  and  respect  womanhood  too 
highly  to  cause  her  to  inhale  poisonous  fumes.  It  is  not 
my  desire  ever  to  be  an  inmate  of  any  asylum,  prison,  or 
almshouse  on  account  of  the  direful  result  of  the  habit.  I 
have  Him  as  my  choice  and  indweller,  and  with  Him  no 
impure,  vile,  vicious,  and  disgraceful  habits  have  access. — 
W.  Oram  Cress/nan,  Spring  tenon.  Pa. 

Our  Sunday-school  teacher  told  us  to  write  to  you  and 
give  you  our  reasons  for  not  smoking.  My  reason  is  that 
it  would  give  me  a  bad  reputation  besides  injuring  my 
health,  and  it  is  also  n  filthy  habit  for  which  I  have  no  de¬ 
sire. —  Cecil  St.  Helen,  Portland,  Ore. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  I  quit  smoking.  In  the 
first  place,  my  mother  did  not  approve  of  it ;  secondly,  I 
did  not  want  to  set  the  example  for  my  smaller  brother ; 
and  thirdly,  I  saw  that  it  was  having  a  bad  effect  upon  my 
health.  Having  fully  set  my  mind  to  quit  smoking,  it  was 
an  easy  matter  for  me  to  stop,  and  I  think  I  am  much 
stronger  now  than  I  would  have  been  if  I  had  continued 
the  use  of  tobacco. — Walter  S.  Grant,  Clarksville ,  Tenn. 

I  had  smoked  cigars,  pipe,  and  cigarets  from  the  time  I 
was  thirteen  until  I  was  eighteen.  At  the  age  of  eighteen 
the  claims  of  Christ  on  my  life  began  to  call  from  me  serious 
thought,  and,  like  many  others  have  done  before  me,  I 
tried  to  work  out  my  own  salvation.  In  this  effort  I  clipped 
off  this  and  that  habit  that  I  felt  to  be  out  of  harmony  with 
the  Christian  life.  With  the  growing  conviction  that  the 
use  of  tobacco  was  not  becoming  to  the  Christian  I  con¬ 
sidered  whether  I  ought  to  give  that  up  also.  However  I 
was  not  willing  to  do  so  and  reinforced  my  supply  with  a 
new  pipe  and  some  more  tobacco.  The  next  day  I  went  to 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A,  reading  room  and  picked  up  a  booklet  en¬ 
titled  “Top  or  Bottom,  Which?”  After  reading  this  I 
concluded  that  from  a  Christian,  moral,  and  business  view¬ 
point  I  had  better  give  up  tobacco.  The  next  day  I  dis¬ 
posed  of  my  smoker’s  outfit.  Soon  afterward  I  gave  my 
heart  to  Christ  and  my  convictions  against  the  use  of  tobacco 
were  confirmed.  That  was  seven  years  ago  last  November, 
and  I  have  not  smoked  or  used  tobacco  in  any  way  since 
then  except  in  my  dreams,  from  which  I  always  awake  with 
a  sigh  of  relief. — R.  W.  McClure,  Charlemont,  Mass. 

In  the  first  place  I  think  that  cigarets  are  bad  for  the 
physical  body.  They  stunt  the  growth  of  young  boys  and 
make  them  weak  and  shiftless.  In  the  second  place  I  think 
cigarets  are  bad  for  the  mental  body.  They  weaken  the 
brain  and  force  blood  to  the  head.  The  nicotine  in  cig¬ 
arets  is  very  harmful  and  is  a  dangerous  narcotic.  In  the 
third  place  cigarets  are  not  good  for  the  spiritual  body. 
Think  how  many  boys  have  been  dragged  down  to  the  low¬ 
est  kind  of  life  just  because  they  started  out  smoking  ciga¬ 
rets,  “Just  to  be  smart.”  Cigarets  create  a  morbid  thirst 
because  of  the  constant  spitting,  and  this  leads  to  drinking. 
— Eaton  R.  Johnson,  Hasty,  Minn. 

Some  fellows  will  say,  “I  can  get  to  heaven  and  still 
smoke  cigarets.’*  Very  true,  in  my  opinion.  Yet,  we  are 
told  that  God  wants  clean,  healthy,  strong  men  and  boys 
to  fight  his  battles.  The  question  is  not,  “  How  can  we 
get  to  heaven  and  still  be  smokers?”  but,  “Can  we  be 
clean,  healthy,  strong  men  and  boys,  both  physically  and 
morally,  and  still  be  smokers  ?  ”  I  say  we  cannot.  I  lay 
the  reasons  for  my  abstinence  to  three  things  :  First,  I 
believe,  as  a  fair-minded  fellow,  having  listened  to  the 
arguments  of  both  the  cigaret  and  auti-cigaret  smoking 
people,  that  I  cannot  smoke  cigarets  and  not  injure  myself 
physically.  Second,  I  believe  that  I  cannot  be  a  clean 
Christian,  setting  a  proper  example  for  those  about  me, 
and  smoke  cigarets.  Third,  I  cannot  afford  to  scorn  the 
advice  of  older,  wiser  heads  than  mine,  who  have  warned 
me  against  the  use  of  tobacco. 

“  Know  ye  not  that  your  body  is  a  temple  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  which  is  in  you,  which  ye  have  from  God,  and  ye 
are  not  your  own;  for  ye  were  bought  with  a  piice: 
glorify  God  therefore  in  your  body.”  I  would  not  think  of 
disobeying  or  disputing  the  authority  of  the  rule  book  when 
playing  a  game  of  baseball.  Why.  then,  dispute  or  disobey 
the  Rule  Book  in  the  game  of  I.ife? — Albert  F.  Erler, 
Newark,  N. ./. 
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The  grapevines  of  Syria  have  an  abundant  and  life-giving  mission  to  fulfil  without  the  abuse  of  a 
single  drop  of  the  rich  blood  of  the  grapes  by  its  turning  into  life-destroying  wine.  Here  is  a 
satisfying  statement  of  fact  from  an  Edinburgh  physician  now  serving  as  a  medical  missionary  in 
the  Victoria  Hospital,  Damascus.  Not  only  does  he  make  very  plain  the  Bible  allusions  to 
vineyard  planting  and  tending,  but  he  also  shows  how  regrettable,  unnecessary,  and  increasingly 
dangerous  is  the  wine-making  part  of  the  industry  there  as  elsewhere  in  the  world. 


THE  cultivation  of  the  vine  has  claimed  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Eastern  husbandman  from  the  earliest 
dawn  of  history.  The  first  mention  of  it  in 
Scripture  occurs  in  Genesis  9  :  20,  and  it  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  observe  in  connection  with  this  reference  that 
special  mention  is  made  of  its  abuse — a  warning  to  all 
time  not  to  convert  the  blessings  of  heaven  into  evil. 

The  East  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  grape  vine,  and  is  considered  by  many  to  be  its 
home  ;  and  there  are  few  things  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom  more  beautiful  to  contemplate  than  a  well- 
cultivated  vine,  whether  clambering  up  some  tree  and 
falling  in  graceful  festoons  from  its  branches,  or  hang¬ 
ing  over  some  rocky  cliff  or  trailing  over  stony  ter¬ 
races,  as  is  so  often  to  be  seen  on  the  slopes  of  the 
Lebanon  Mountains. 

Palestine  and  Syria  claim  a  great  variety  of  grapes, 
and  new  kinds  are  constantly  being  imported  from 
Europe  and  America.  In  Lebanon  alone  they  boast 
of  seventy  different  kinds.  1 1  goes  without  saying 
that  each  district  claims  that  the  grapes  grown  there 
are  superior  to  all  others,  for  it  is  as  common  for  the 
dwellers  of  different  localities  to  extol  the  virtues  of 
their  vines  as  it  is  for  them  to  praise  the  excellent 
qualities  of  their  native  air  and  water  ! 

In  the  selection  of  a  vineyard  due  attention  must 
be  given  to  a  suitable  site  and  soil.  A  fine  wheat 
producing  calcareous  soil  is  considered  best  ;  and  a 
sheltered,  sunny  southern  aspect  a  good  situation.  A 
great  deal  of  labor  is  expended  on  the  preparation  of 
the  intended  vineyard.  The  weeds  and  stones  are 
carefully  removed  and  the  soil  plowed  and  dug — and 
even  manured  when  required.  Various  methods  are 
employed  in  propagating  the  vine,  of  which  by  far 
the  most  common  is  by  cuttings,  and  next  to  this  by 
grafting  or  budding.  Propagation  from  the  seeds  of 
the  grape  is  never  practised  in  Palestine,  as  long  ex¬ 
perience  has  taught  that  the  almost  invariable  result 
is  a  reversion  to  a  very  inferior  type — the  original 
progenitor  or  “wild  grape.” 

During  the  month  of  March  or  early  in  April  the 
old  vines  are  pruned  (John  15:2)  and  the  new  vine¬ 
yards  laid  out.  The  usual  method  adopted  is  to  dig 
trenches  or  holes  about  two  feet  deep,  and  three  to 
ten  feet  apart,  and  lay  in  them  the  young  canes 
obtained  from  the  pruning  of  the  old  vines,  leaving 
a  foot  or  so  protruding  above  ground,  which  in  many 
parts  is  carefully  protected  from  the  winds  and  sun 
by  erecting  a  tiny  wall  of  stones  around  it.  When 
the  cutting  has  shown  evidence  that  it  has  struck  root 
and  is  sufficiently  strong  the  protective  wall  is  re¬ 
moved.  From  time  to  time  the  young  vines  are  cut 
back  to  strengthen  the  stock  and  roots.  After  a 
period  of  three,  four,  or  five  years  (according  to  soil 
and  locality)  the  vine  is  allowed  to  bear. 

In  the  plains  around  Damascus,  where  some  of  the 
choicest  grapes  are  produced,  1  the  vineyards  are 
irrigated  three  times  in  the  course  of  the  year — in 
December,  January,  and  when  the  young  grapes 
begin  to  form,  whereas  on  the  Lebanon  Mountains, 
and  where  streams  are  scarce  or  wanting,  the  rain  is 
considered  all  that  is  necessary.  The  rainfall  in 
Damascus,  however,  is  only  nine  inches  in  the  year, 
whereas  in  most  other  places  it  is  abundant,  and  is 
supplemented  by  heavy  dews. 

As  soon  as  the  fruit  begins  to  form,  active  measures 
are  taken  for  its  protection,  for  the  grape  has  many 
enemies  besides  insects,  the  phyloxera  and  other 
fungoid  diseases.  Dry  stone  walls  capped  with  thorns, 
or  prickly  hedges,  help  to  keep  out  marauders — dogs, 
foxes,  or  jackals,  all  of  which  “spoil  the  grapes.” 

In  many  of  the  mountainous  regions  of  Syria  the 
Ursits  Syriaais  or  Syrian  bear  (which  is  becoming 
rarer  every  year)  descends  from  his  rocky  haunts 

1  Four  miles  10  the  south  of  Damascus  lies  the  large  village  of 
Dnrciya,  where  the  famous  *•  Zaynay  ”  grapes  are  largely  cultivated, 
and  concerning  whiih  there  is  an  interesting  local  tradition.  The 
Moslems  say  that  Muhammad,  while  partaking  of  some  grapes  given 
hint  in  heaven,  threw  away  the  seeds.  These  fell  into  the  soil  at 
Dareiva  and  took  root.  They  believe,  in  consequence,  that  no  other 
place  is  suitable  to  the  growth  of  the  delicious  Zaynav  crape,  the 
delight  of  the  Damascenes. 


and  produces  great  havoc  in  the  vineyards  when 
the  fruit  is  ripe.  To  guard  against  all  these  and 
human  depredations  watch  towers  or  booths  are 
erected  in  positions  with  a  commanding  view.  In 
many  places  in  Palestine  these  are  permanent  struc¬ 
tures,  whereas  in  other  parts  they  are  box-like  booths 
or  “lodges”  formed  from  the  branches  and  leaves  of 
trees  and  lifted  high  above  the  surrounding  ground  by 
poles  in  the  form  of  scaffolding  (Matt.  °2i  :  33  ; 
Isa.  1  :  8).  From  these  aerie  perches  a  sharp  watch 
is  kept  over  the  vineyards,  which  are  oftentimes  so 
extensive  as  to  necessitate  several  such  guards. 

The  time  of  vintage  is  generally  from  July  till 
August,  except  in  the  higher  latitudes,  where  it  is  at 
least  a  month  later.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the 
fruit  finds  its  way  into  the  markets  and  homes  in  the 
fresh  state.  A  bunch  of  grapes  and®a  loaf  of  bread  is 
the  ordinary  midday  meal  of  the  Eastern  peasant  as 
long  as  the  fruit  exists,  and  so  trifling  is  its  cost  (for 
a  pound  can  be  bought  for  one  cent  or  ever,  less)  that 
it  is  within  the  reach  of  the  poorest  of  the  land. 

Missionaries  have  often  been  unjustly  criticized  for 
their  extravagance  when  they  have  unlocked  their 
best  for  the  passing  traveler,  and  there  is  more  than 
one  case  on  record  in  this  land  where  the  ordinary 
“globe  trotter”  has  censured  the  regime  of  an  or¬ 
phanage  or  school  for  supplying  the  children  with 
fresh  grapes  for  their  meal  !  The  cheapest,  health¬ 
iest,  and  most  common  articles  of  diet  in  one  corner 
of  the  world  are  luxuries  in  another. 

Besides  being  eaten  fresh,  the  grape  in  Palestine 
and  Sys-ia  is  converted  into  raisins,  “dibs,”  wine,  and 
arrack. 

Raisins. — Like  most  choice  fruits,  the  grape  is  pre¬ 
served  in  its  dry  state.  Various  methods  are  employed 
in  different  parts  of  the  world  in  making  raisins.  That 
most  generally  adopted  in  the  East  is  as  follows  : 
Ashes  from  burnt  wood  or  charcoal  are  thrown  into  a 
vat  of  water  and  allowed  to  remain  for  four  days,  after 
which  the  whole  is  agitated  and  allowed  to  settle. 
The  water  is  then  decanted  off  into  another  vessel 
and  a  layer  of  olive  oil  is  added.  Into  this  solution 
the  grapes  selected  are  dipped  in  baskets  and  then 
laid  out  to  dry  in  the  sun  on  flat  rocks,  the  roof  of  a 
house  or  on  a  piece  of  ground  smoothed  and  swept  for 
the  purpose.  While  drying,  it  is  customary  to  sprinkle 
them  with  a  little  of  the  above  solution.  After  six  to 
ten  days  the  grape  has  become  a  raisin.  A  common 
method  in  other  parts  of  the  world  is  to  add  one  pound 
of  concentrated  potash  to  about  fifteen  or  twenty  gal¬ 
lons  of  hot  water.  The  bunches  of  grapes  are  dipped 
into  this  hot  alkaline  lye,  and  allowed  to  remain  a  few 
seconds,  and  then  laid  out  to  dry  on  mats  or  wire 
trays.  The  object  of  the  hot  potash  bath  is  to  remove 
the  natural  oil  on  the  surface  of  the  fruit  and  to  open 
up  the  pores  of  the  skin,  thus  allowing  evaporation  to 
proceed  more  rapidly  and  perfectly  and  preventing 
what  is  technically  known  as  “bellying  out.” 

“  Dibs"  is  universally  used  as  an  article  of  food  in 
most  households  in  the  East.  It  is  a  kind  of  mo¬ 
lasses  or  grape  honey.  Its  preparation  is  attended 
with  mirth  and  song.  From  the  surrounding  vine¬ 
yards  loads  of  grapes  are  conveyed  to  the  common 
press,  which  consists  of  an  excavation  in  the  rock, 
with  channels  leading  to  troughs  below.  The  grapes 
are  thrown  into  this  excavation  and  trodden  out  under 
foot  to  the  Song  of  the  Vineyard  and  clapping  of 
hands.  When  all  the  juice  or  * 1  must”  has  been  ex¬ 
pressed,  it  is  collected  from  the  troughs,  mixed  with 
a  small  quantity  of  white  clay,  and  boiletT  in  large 
coppers.  It  is  then  allowed  to  cool  and  settle  in 
earthenware  dishes,  after  which  it  is  then  decanted 
off  and  boiled  again,  during  which  all  scum  or  im¬ 
purity  is  carefully  skimmed  off.  On  cooling  it  as¬ 
sumes  the  consistency  of  syrup,  but  with  time  thick¬ 
ens  like  honey,  and  is  eaten  with  bread  in  the  same 
way.  “A  loaf  of  bread  with  dibs”  is  the  Eastern 
equivalent  of  what  is  known  in  Scotland  as  “a  piece 
with  treacle.” 

IVine,  or  the  fermented  juice  of  the  grape,  has 


been  known  from  time  immemorial  in  the  East. 
“Unfermented  wine”  is  a  thing  unknown  in  Pales¬ 
tine  and  Syria,  and  is  regarded  by  all  with  whom  the 
writer  has  spoken  as  an  impossibility.  There  is  no 
question  that  the  liquor  spoken  of  in  the  Bible  as 
wine  was  an  intoxicating  drink,  otherwise  why  should 
the  Scriptures  abound  with  such  denunciations  against 
intemperance  and  exhortations  to  be  sober  ? 

According  to  the  tenets  of  the  Koran,  which,  refer¬ 
ring  to  “  wine  and  lots,”  says  that  “their  sinfulness 
is  greater  than  their  use,”  alcoholic  beverages  are 
forbidden.  Concerning  the  origin  of  this  prohibi¬ 
tion  there  is  a  tradition  that  during  a  drunken  brawl 
one  of  the  companions  of  Muhammad  was  killed. 
On  returning  to  a  sober  state  of  mind  “  the  prophet” 
forbade  the  use  of  wine  and  all  intoxicating  drinks, 
and  hence  coffee  was  introduced  to  take  its  place,  a 
custom  which  is  now  universal  in  the  East.  Although 
it  is  comparatively  rare  to  see  an  Oriental  staggering 
along  the  streets  under  the  influence  of  drink,  as  is 
unfortunately  so  commonly  to  be  witnessed  farther 
west,  and,  although  the  East  may  be  regarded,  on 
the  whole,  as  a  land  of  temperance,  yet  it  is  a  lament¬ 
able  fact  forced  on  the  writer  after  twenty-six  years' 
sojourn  in  Syria  that  drink,  with  all  its  consequent 
evils,  is  greatly  on  the  increase  among  Moslems, 
Christians,  and  Jews. 

Small  quantities  of  wine  are  commonly  made  for 
domestic  use  by  many  families  in  the  towns  and  vil¬ 
lages,  but  it  is  also  manufactured  on  a  large  scale  in 
several  districts,  especially  the  plain  of  Sharon, 
Carmel,  Lebanon,  and  Shtora.  This  is  due,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  the  fact  that  the  restrictions  for¬ 
merly  imposed  by  the  Moslems  on  its  manufacture 
have  fallen  into  abeyance,  and  in  consequence,  not 
only  is  the  manufacture  of  wine  and  other  alcoholic 
beverages  going  on  increasing  from  year  to  year,  but 
drinking  is  also  advancing  proportionately.  The  use 
of  alcohol,  like  that  of  morphia  and  other  narcotics,  is 
so  seductive  and  insidious  that  it  goes  on  creating  an 
ever-increasing  desire  for  stronger  doses.  The  viti¬ 
ated  appetite,  not  longer  satisfied  with  the  light  wines, 
containing  ten  or  twelve  percent  of  alcohol,  demands 
something  stronger,  until  at  length  the  moderate 
drinker  passes  into  the  ranks  of  spirit-drinkers  and 
drunkards. 

To  satisfy  this  unnatural  craving,  “arrack,”  or 
“rakki,”  an  ardent  spirit,  containing  nearly  fifty  per¬ 
cent  of  alcohol,  is  manufactured.  Unlike  that  of 
India,  which  bears  the  same  name,  and  is  obtained 
from  rice,  it  is  distilled  from  the  grape  or  raisin. 
After  the  wine  has  been  withdrawn  from  the  ferment¬ 
ing  mass  anise  seed  and  some  licorice  root  are  added 
to  the  residue,  and  from  this,  by  the  process  of  dis¬ 
tillation,  “arrack”  is  extracted.  It  is  a  perfectly 
clear  spirit,  as  strong  as  ordinary  brandy,  which,  on 
the  addition  of  water,  turns  milky  white.  In  many 
Jewish  and  Christian  households,  and  not  a  few  Mos¬ 
lem  families,  it  is  the  unfortunate  custom  to  offer  a 
glass  of  “arrack”  and  water  as  “an  appetizer”  be¬ 
fore  sitting  down  to  a  meal. 

It  is  not  possible  within  the  scope  of  an  article  like 
this  to  refer  to  the  many  scriptural  allusions  touching 
the  cultivation  of  the  vine  and  the  abuse  of  wine  and 
strong  drinks.  The  Holy  Book  abounds  with  such 
references,  and  many  are  the  lessons  to  be  drawn 
from  them. 

In  partaking  of  the  luscious  fresh  fruit  of  the  vine, 
one  of  the  best  gifts  of  a  bountiful  Creator,  in  pre¬ 
serving  it  in  the  form  of  raisins,  or  “dibs,”  for  future 
use,  there  is  nothing  that  is  objectionable  ;  it  is  only 
when  it  is  converted  into  intoxicating  drink  that  “it 
biteth  like  a  serpent  and  stingeth  like  an  adder.” 

Damascus,  Syria. 

t-^et 

Tobacco  Ammunition 

ONE  of  the  most  remarkable  statements  on  tobacco 
ever  made  by  a  scientist  is  that  of  Luther  Bur¬ 
bank’s,  the  “  Plant  Wizard.”  It  is  printed  on 
an  attractive  card,  at  2  cents  each,  15  cents  a  dozen, 
or  Si  a  hundred  copies. 

“  Some  Thoughtful  Opinions  on  the  Cigaret,”  by 
leading  business  riien  and  educators,  is  a  leaflet  full  of 
ammunition  ;  2  cents  each;  fifty  or  more,  1  cent  each. 

“Cigarets  :  A  Perilous  Intemperance,”  is  a  startling 
disclosure  of  the  large  number  of  leading  business 
houses  that  to-day  have  closed  their  doors  against  cig- 
aret-users  as  employees  ;  2  cents  each  ;  $1  a  hundred. 

“The  Question  of  Tobacco”  gives  the  views  of  the 
Editor  of  The  Sunday  School  Times,  in  a  series  of 
challenging  statements  that  it  is  hard  to  get  away  from  ; 

2  cents  each  ;  fifty  or  more,  1  cent  each. 

All  the  above  are  published  by  The  Sunday  School 
Times  Company,  1031  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 
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Is  Lying'  Always  and  Only  Wrong  ? 


The  viewpoint  of  lawyer,  pastor,  and  business  man 


Justifiable  Concealment  Not  Lying 

By  William  Chalmers  Coveri,  D.B. 

THE  striking  impression  made  by  the  appearance 
nearly  twenty  years  ago  of  a  little  book  by  the 
late  Dr.  Henry  Clay  Trumbull,  entitled  “A  Lie 
Never  Justifiable,”!  has  not  been  forgotten.  The 
discussion  came  as  a  kind  of  first  aid  to  the  depressed 
and  unhappy  prisoners  of  conscience  who  had  long 
waited  the  positive  word  of  some  one  whose  standards 
of  truth-telling  were  inexorable,  and  whose  moral 
sense  was  true  and  keen. 

While  hating  the  lie,  and  holding  that  in  every 
instance  it  undermines  the  moral  character  and  spir¬ 
itual  power  of  men,  as  does  any  other  vice,  we  learn 
anew  from  Dr.  Trumbull  that  concealment  of  the 
truth  under  certain  circumstances  may  not  only  not 
be  of  the  nature  of  lying,  but  may  be  a  moral  duty. 

My  experience  and  conviction  as  a  pastor  leave  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  the  concealment  of  the  truth 
being  necessary  and  morally  right,  even  though  de¬ 
ception  follows.  Again  and  again  I  am  called  on  to 
conceal  things  whereby  it  is  very  apparent  that  I  have 
withheld  the  truth,  yet  in  so  doing  I  feel  utterly  re¬ 
moved  from  anything  like  the  lie. 

A  widowed  mother,  whose  life  had  been  filled  with 
a  succession  of  personal  sorrows,  thought  she  was 
about  to  die.  She  was  a  most  godly  and  faith-filled 
woman.  At  what  seemed  the  end  of  her  painful  life, 
though  it  did  not  prove  so  to  be,  she  reposed  in  me 
the  sad  story  of  an  erring  son,  then  a  fugitive  in  hid¬ 
ing.  She  gave  me  the  details  of  his  career  with  defi¬ 
nite  information  as  to  his  whereabouts,  and  also  placed 
in  my  hand  a  letter  of  loving  advice  for  her  boy,  urg¬ 
ing  me  to  see  him,— -still  believing  him  to  be  the  tool 
of  crafty  men  who  alone  profited  by  the  boy’s  disgrace. 
It  was  a  loitg,_harro vying  story.  .  . 

Later  I  performed  the  sacred  errand  imposed  on  me 
by  the  mother.  I  found  the  man  in  a  prosperous  • 
business  under  an  assumed  name,  trying  to  make 
good  and  restore  the  misappropriated  funds  which 
through  his  bookkeeping  others  got.  There  he  worked, 
while  detectives1  of  two  continents  were  looking  for 
him.  I  gave  him  his  mother’s  letter  under  circum¬ 
stances  filled  with  a  suppressed  and  tragip  pathos  of 
which  his  nearest  desk-mates  suspected  nothing. 

However,  in  some  way  or  other  a  detective  agency 
learned  of  my  having  information  concerning  this'- 
fugitive,  and  began  to  press  me  with  their  very  effect¬ 
ive  methods.  Of  course  I  utterly  refused  to  give  forth 
facts  of  which  I  had  become  an  unwilling  possessor 
at  the  hands  of  an  old  mother.  The  agency  sent 
its  emissaries  a  thousand  miles  to  force  a  divulg- 
ence  from  me.  They  interviewed  ten  of  the  leading 
men  in  my  parish,  urging  upon  them  the  duty  of 
coercing  me  to  render  the  assistance  they  desired, 
contending  that  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel  I  was 
thwarting  the  ends  of  justice  and  becoming  a  partner 
to  crime.  Other  unpleasant  consequences  followed 
my  unyielding  purpose  to  keep  the  aged  mother's 
secret,  though  I  have  never  changed  my  mind  as  to 
the  wholly  justifiable  character  of  my  position. 

This  theory  of  a  justifiable  concealment  is  a  constant 
expedient  in  scores  of  emergencies  of  the  pastor's  life. 
In  this  ministry  of  necessary  concealment,  blunt  silence 
may  not  always  be  enough  ;  it  often  leaves  a  sore  spot, 
and  needs  the  aid  of  a  kindly  word.  Delicate  evasion 
is  possible,  as  when  Jesus  said  to  the  two  disciples  on 
their  way  to  Emmaus,  “What  things?"  when  they 
asked  if  he  knew  of  the  things  that  had  transpired  in 
Jerusalem  during  the  past  week. 

The  general  principle  need  not  be  obscured,— 
namely,  that  men  who  hate  the  lie  and  avoid  every 
lying  thing  are  in  duty  bound,  under  certain  circum¬ 
stances,  to  withhold  or  conceal  the  truth.  Dr.  Trum¬ 
bull  in  his  little  classic  on  truth-telling  was  not  tinker¬ 
ing  to  make  loopholes  through  which  shifty  and 
uncertain  and  weak-conscienced  men  might  escape 
when  truth-telling  grew  embarrassing,  but  he  was  en¬ 
deavoring  to  set  the  line  between  the  true  and  the 
false  so  clear  that  no  one  need  to  fall  and  fail  through 
confusion  or  doubt  as  to  where  that  line  lay. 

Chicago. 


Martin  G.  Brumbaugh,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schools,  Philadelphia,  when  asked  his  view  upon 
this  question,  wrote  :  "  if  one  reads  the  modern 
ethics  and  their  philosophy,  it  is  possible  to  build 
a  theory  that  would  give  color  to  the  idea  that  it  is 
sometimes  right  to  tell  a  lie, — provided  one  forgets 
the  really  important  fact  conditioning  the  cases 
namely,  that  the  answer  to  this  question  must  in¬ 
clude  and  take  account'  of  the  real  fact  that  we 
live  on  after  the  body  sleeps.  With  ©rue's  mind 
centered  on  immortality,  with  one's  belief  that  we 
may  see  God  if  we  are  pure  in  heart,  there  is  ©mSy 
one  answer  s  Tell  the  truth  always  as  becomes  a 
child  of  the  Father  of  Truth.” 


This  book  is  published  by  The  Sunday  School  T 
may  be  obtaiued  at  75  cents,  postpaid. 
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Absolute  Truthfulness  for  a  Lawyer? 

By  Moru&y  Williams 

THERE  are  special  reasons,  in  addition  to  the 
general  ethical  principle,  why  absolute  truthful¬ 
ness  is  necessary,  from  the  lawyer’s  standpoint. 
In  all  litigations  the  subject-matter  of  the  litigation 
must  be  ascertained  by  evidence,  and  a  very  large 
portion  of  this  evidence  is  in  the  form  of  statements 
made  under  oath  by  witnesses.  The  lawyer,  in  order 
that  he  may  be  able  both  to  bring  out  the  proper  evidence 
in  any  case,  and  that  he  may  deal  fairly  with  the 
witnesses  whose  testimony  he  is  drawing  forth,  should 
in  all  things  himself  preserve  absolute  truthfulness. 
It  may  not  always  be  necessary  for  him  to  explain  to 
his  adversary  all  that  he  knows  about  the  case  in  ad¬ 
vance,  but  it  is  always  necessary  for  him  that  he 
should  permit  no  untrue  statement  to  pass  his  own 
lips,  or  to  be  used  by  him  through  the  medium  of 
one  of  his  witnesses  to  affect  the  case  he  is  trying. 

An  illustration  of  the  temptation  to  violate  this  rule 
occurred  very  early  in  my  own  practise.  A  very 
important  case  (an  ejectment  suit),  in  which  I 
was  the  attorney  for  the  plaintiff  and  in  which 
there  was  associated  with  me  very  eminent  counsel 
(now  dead),  was  on  trial,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
plaintiff's  case  a  considerable  amount  of  testimony 
by  civil  engineers  was  required. 

The  chief  expert  in  engineering  for  the  plaintiff 
was  a  very  well-known  surveyor,  and  also  professor 
in  one  of  the  city  universities  ;  and  he  had  found  it 
necessary,  in  the  course  of  the  work  that  he  did  in 
the  case,  to  employ  younger  men  to  make  actual 
surveys.  One  of  these  younger  men  had  made  a  cer¬ 
tain  map  of  the  premises  in  question,  and  had  to 
testify  to  the  survey  before  the  map  itself  was  offered 
in  evidence.  On  his  testimony  the  map,  which  was  an 
important  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence,  was  received. 

The  case  was  a  long  one,  and  this  witness  had 
left  the  stand  by  the  time  the  court  adjourned  for 
luncheon.  During  the  luncheon  hour  the  expert 
engineer  came  to.  me  and  stated  that  he  had  discov¬ 
ered  that  his  young  associate  had  found  a  serious  error 
in  certain  of  his  calculations,  which  had  affected  the 
map,  and  the  question  arose  whether  the  unwittingly 
false  statement  should  be  disclosed  to  the  defendant’s 
attorney.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  error  was  not  a 
vital  one,  the  elder  counsel  in  the  case  was  inclined  to 
think  that  the  matter  might  be  passed  without  notice, 
but  I  insisted  that  the  matter  must  be  laid  before  both 
the  court  and  the  defendant’s  attorney. 

Accordingly,  just  before  the  opening  of  the  second 
session,  the  matter  was  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
court,  and,  by  its  direction,  to  the  attention  of  the 
opposing  attorney,  and  an  explanation  was  made  as 
to  how  the  mistake  occurred.  In  looking  into  it,  the 
defendant's  attorney  conceded  that  the  matter  was 
not  vital,  and,  the  correction  having  been  made,  the 
map  was  allowed  in  evidence.  The  case  proceeded, 
and  on  that  trial  the  plaintiff  was  successful.  The 
point  was,  however,  of  such  interest  that  the  expert 
engineer  felt  himself  under  obligation  to  recognize 
the  probity  and  uprightness  of  the  procedure,  which 
he  did  most  handsomely. 

From  every  standpoint,  the  lawyer  should  be  a 
most  accurate  and  truthful  man. 

New  York. 


A  Business  Man’s  Impressions 

TWO  brothers  were  in  the  coal  business  ;  one  of 
them  got  converted,  and  immediately  started  in 
on  personal  work,  urging  his  brother  to  “join 
church.”  To  which  the  brother  replied  :  It  is  all 
right  for  you  to  'join  church,’  Bob,  but  if  I  should 
join  who  would  weigh  the  coal  ?" 

A  man  was  in  my  office  yesterday  ;  he  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  church.  While  he  still  attends,  he  has  not 
been  to  Communion  for  twenty  years  ;  felt  that  he 
was  not  good  enough  to  go  to  Communion.  He  said 
that  in  his  business  he  could  not  always  tell  the  truth, 
and,  so  long  as  he  was  in  a  business  that  required  him 
to  lie,  he  did  not  think  he  ought  to  go  to  Communion. 
He  has  never  been  very  successful  in  business. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  know  a  man  in  the  same 
business  who  is  one  of  the  most  successful  in  his  line. 
He  hates  a  lie  ;  and,  even  on  the  most  important 
matters,  when  cornered,  he  told  the  truth  when  a  lie 
would  probably  have  saved  him  a  great  deal  of  trouble; 
yet  he  has  been  more  successful  than  any  other  one 
man  I  know  in  his  line.  Even  if  he  were  only  doing 
it  as  a  matter  of  policy,  which  he  is  not,  he  has  demon¬ 
strated  conclusively  that  in  his  business  a  Eie  is  nod 
justifiable,  and  his  unsuccessful  competitor  still  insists 
that  lying  is  necessary  in  that  same  line  of  trade. 

Recently  a  man  went  to  a  large  publisher  and 
offered  him  a  supply  of  paper  at  a  low  price  ;  told  him 
that  he  was  making  no  money  on  it,  but  that  he  wanted 
to  get  started  with  him.  The  price  was  attractive,  but-- 
the  publisher  found  that  the  man  was  not  telling  the 
truth  ;  and,  while  his  quality  seemed  to  be  satisfac¬ 
tory,  he  was  afraid  to  trust  him  with  the  business, 
and  paid  more  money  to  a  man  whom  he  believed  to- 
be  absolutely  truthful. 

A  few  years  ago  railroad  companies  were  pretty 
well  throttled  by  large  industries.^  One  road  was 
pitted  against  another,  and  the  rebate  system  was 
breaking  their  backs.  It  was  a  great  relief  to  them, 
therefore,  to  have  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis-. 
sion  step  in  and  protect  them  against  themselves.  It* 
would  be  hard  to  find  a  railroad  man  t©'-day:who.' 
would  like  to  return  to  the  old  system  of  rebating. . 
But  it  would  be  pretty  hard  on  some  railroad  officials 
for  a  while  if  a  commission  were  established  to  com¬ 
pel  the  officers  to  tell  the  truth,  yet  half  the  time 
spent  in  scheming  by  the  different  roads  could  be 
used  in  the  development  of  their  lines  instead  of  de¬ 
ceiving  one  another.  While  perhaps  few  railroad 
men  will  agree  with  the  suggestion  that  they  would 
be  relieved  by  such  a  commission,  I  believe  that 
within  a  few  years  it  would  not  be  possible  to  find  one 
man  who  would  like  to  go  back  to  the  system  at 
present  in  vogue  in  railroad  association  meetings. 

The  government  insists  upon  the  absolute  truth  in 
regard  to  labels  and  marks  on  food,  and  there  are  few  . 
consumers  and  very  few  manufacturers  who  would 
like  to  return  to  the  old  system  of  misrepresentation 
in  branding.  It  is  recognized  by  some  of  the  shrewd 
advertisers  and  many  of  the  periodicals  and  daily  pa¬ 
pers  that  the  absolute  truth  in  advertising  is  the  best . 
policy,  and  that  a  lie  is  not  justifiable.  The  most 
reputable  papers  will  not  accept  advertising  which 
they  believe  to  contain  a  false  statement  Bills  are 
now  before  several  legislatures  making  it  subject  to 
penalty  to  allow  a  misstatement  in  an  advertisement 
I  took  dinner  tc-day  with  three  very  successful  busi¬ 
ness  men.  I  tried  to  start  a  discussion  on  whether  a 
lie  was  ever  justified,  but  every  man  seemed  deter¬ 
mined  each  time  to  change  the  subject,  and  I  could 
not  even  get  the  discussion  started.  Not  one  of  them 
was  willing  to  admit  that  a  lie  was  justified,  and  yet  they 
refused  to  say  positively  that  it  was  noL  They  are 
members  of  church, — officers  and  active  workers. 

On  the  little  unimportant  things  of  everyday  life  it 
is  easy  for  a  business  man  to  get  into  the  habit  of 
lying  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  balance  the  account — to 
know  whether  or  not  even  business  success  justifies 
it  ;  but  there  are  probably  very  few  cases  of  impor¬ 
tant  matters  where  the  truth  would  not  be  better  than 
a  lie,  simply  as  a  matter  of  policy,  without  regard  to 
whether  the  laws  of  God  will  justify  a  lie.  And  this 
last  is  of  course  the  real  standard.  “  God  cannot  lie; 
he  cannot  authorize  any  one  else  to  lie  ;  he  therefore 
cannot  justify  a  lie." 
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Visiting  a  Jewish  Home  in  Egypt  Before  the  Exodus 

Professor  Kyle  invites  m  to  see  the  home  life  of  &  well-to-do  family  of  Israel 
under  Pharaoh,  and  some  surprises  greet  the  visitors 

s  -  .  J 


THE  child  Moses  was  put  in  an  “  ark  of  bulrushes” 
made  water-tight  with  pitch  in  order  that  he 
might  be  placed  in  the  river  by  his  mother,- — a 
pathetic,  unconscious  kind  of  obedience  to  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Pharaoh  for  the  drowning  of  the  boy  babies. 
The  sacred  writer  in  depicting  the  tragic  scenes 
in  connection  with  the  plagues  and  the  exodus  speaks 
of  the  “dwellings”  of  the  Israelites.  The  lamb  of 
the  passover  feast  was  to  be  "roast  with  fire.”  When 
the  slaves  at  last  went  out  of  Egypt  they  went  so  hur¬ 
riedly  that  in  some  cases  the  dough  for  the  bread  was 
carried  unbaked  in  the  kneading-troughs,  because 
there  was  not  time  to  wait  to  jsake  it.  These  little 
incidental  touches  in  the  narrative  give  us  some  hint 
of  homes  and  home  life  and  comforts  and  conveni¬ 
ences  among  the  Israelites  in  the  land  of  Goshen, 
even  in  the  days  of  slavery.  In  truth,  there  is  no 
evidence  that  the  Hebrew  slaves  were  ever  chattel 
property  at  all,  but  government  serfs,  subject  to  the 
dreadful  severities  of  the  corvee,  as  it  has  been  called 
in  these  later  days  in  Egypt  It  was  compulsory, 
unremunerated  labor  by  government  authority,  and 
was  practised  by  the  Pharaohs  through  long  centuries, 
and  even  by  later  rulers  of  Egypt,  the  Suez  canal  being 
built  by  the  same  sort  of  slave  labor  as  made  brick 
for  Pharaoh  in  the  days  of  Moses.  Even  as  slaves 
the  Israelites  had  wealth  of  flocks  and  herds  which 
•  they  took  away  with  them  at  their  departure  ;  they 
had  homes  and  dwelt  in  them,  and  in  the  days  of 
i  their  prosperity,  before  the  king  “who  knew* 1  not 
Joseph,”  they  had  been  kings’  favorites,  and  had  en¬ 
joyed  the  Special  bounty  of  the  court 

The  thousands  of  tourists  who  come  to  Egypt  find 
as  much'  enjoyment  in  observing  the  home  life  of 
Egypt's  living  as  the  curious  relics  of  Egypt's  ancient 
"dead.  If  it  were  possible  to  take  them-  to  the  land  of 
Goshen,  and  at  the  same  time  transport  them  back 
over  thirty-three  centuries  of  time,  and  introduce 
them  to  a  son  of  Jacob  in  his  own  house,  in  the_days 
before  the  king  arose  “who  knew  not  Joseph,”  all 
'  the  other  sights  of  this  weird  land  together  would  not 
be  so  attractive  as  that  expedition. 

■Antique  Furniture  Models  Irons  Egyptian  Tomb* 

■  Let  us  organize  such  an  expedition  to  see  the  home 
life  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt ;  not  to  the  land  of 
Goshen,  for  almost  the  last  traces  of  their  residence 
there  have  disappeared,  but  to  that  greatest  treasury 
of  relics  of  old  Egypt,  the  Egyptian  Museum.  Now 
do  not  ask  me  if  all  the  interesting  things  we  shall 
see  belonged  to  one  and  the  same  house,  or  whether 
they  all  come  from  exactly  the  same  time.  Customs 
and  methods  of  living  strike  their  roots  deep  into  the 
past,  and  reach  their  branches  far  out  to  the  future, 
so  that  some  latitude  may  be  allowed,  and  is  craved, 
on  this  occasion,  in  the  study  of  the  domestic  habits 
of  an  ancient  people.  We  shall  not  go  far  amiss  in 
the  ideas  we  thus  gain  of  the  homes  and  home  life 
which  were  possible  to  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Jacob 
in  the  land  of  Ham. 

I  bring  you  to  the  home  of  one  of  the  well-to- 
do  families  of  Israel  in  the  days  of  their  prosperity. 
The  heavy  wooden  door  opens  upon  its  ornamental 
bronze  hinges,  and  we  respond  to  the  cordial  invita¬ 
tion  to  enter.  We  seat  ourselves  upon  the  chair 
proffered  us.  Perhaps  we  expected  only  the  low 
divan  so  common  in  modem  Egyptian  houses.  We 
are  most  agreeably  disappointed  in  this.  These 
chairs,  with  lion  legs,  are  of  the  graceful  lines  of  the 
finest  old  furniture  among  us.  Then  here  are  other 
heavy  wooden  chairs  with  solid  frames,  flat,  perpen¬ 
dicular  bars  in  the  back,  and  caned  seats.  The  legs 
are  gracefully  carved  front  and  hind  legs  of  lions. 
The  conventional,  good  dining-room  chairs  of  to-day 
are  almost  the  exact  counterpart  of  these.  About  the 
room  are  a  variety  of  other  comfortable  articles  of 
furniture. 

These  ancient  artistic  stools,  with  seat  suspended 
between  four  perpendicular  legs,  and  without  arms  or 
back,  beautiful  in  form  and  decoration,  lettered  with 
mottoes  around  the  seat,  are  models,  in  style  as  well 
as  in  shape,  for  some  of  the  stools  found  in  the  best 
stores  of  fine  furniture  at  home,  and  they  are  far  more 
attractive  in  appearance.  These  others  of  solid  wood, 
some  oval  and  some  half  oval,  and  some  square,  with 
short,  thick  wooden  feet,  are  of  a  more  plebeian  char- 


What  was  ihe  attraction  in  Egypt  that  caused  the 
Israelites  in  the  wilderness  so  often  to  long  for  the 
old  life  ?  Why  was  their  great  leader  so  tried  by 
backward  glances  ©f  the  faces  he  strove  to  keep 
set  toward  Canaan  ?  A  day  spent  in  reconstruct¬ 
ing  one  of  the  homes  of  Goshen  (now  moved  to  a 
museum)  gives  a  clue  to  the  answer.  As  we  step 
over  the  threshold  ©f  such  a  home,  what  sort  of 
reception  shall  we  expect?  How  near  will  the 
surroundings  he  to  those  of  a  comfortable  suburbars 
home  of  to-day  ?  Not  the  least  entertaining  fea¬ 
tures  of  Dr.  Kyle’s  Setter  from  ©!d  Egypt  are  the 
surprises  that  meet  us  as  we  go  with  him  in  mental 
picture  through  such  a  Jewish  home,  examine  the 
furniture  and  the  wearing  apparel,  inspect  the  toilet 
articles  ©f  our  hosts,  and  perhaps  so©  an  “  ark  of 
bulrushes.0' 


acter.  This  camp-stool,  with  leather  seat,  and  feet 
carved  into  the  heads  of  geese,  is  a  very  pretty  con¬ 
ceit.  This  other  one  is  a  camp-chair  for  two  persons, 
with  wooden  frame  and  canvas  seat  And  it  is  in  a 
tomb  that  all  this  ancient  furniture  is  found  ;  the  idea 
of  the  tomb  furniture  was  to  furnish  the  grave  for  all 
the  needs  of  the  dead  man. 

This  curious  couch  upon  which  our  Israelite  host 
has  taken  his  seat  has  curved  side-rails  and  raised 
head-piece,  and  all  the  graceful  lines  of  the  finest 
furniture  now  made.  The  beds,  like  the  chairs  and 
stools,  are  the  models  for  much  that  has  been,  used  in 
later  centuries.  At  the  head  of  the  bed,  that  curious 
wooden  article,  with  one  strong  foot  and  a  crescent¬ 
shaped  top,  is  the  pillow  of  mine  host,  upon  which  he 
“rests”,  his  head  at  night.  No  one  can  deny  its 
beauty,  and  artistic  character,  but  “rest” — !  One 
of  the  archeologists. in  Egypt,  told  me  that  he  tried  it, 
but  the  wry  face  he  made  at  the  remembrance  of  the 
experience  did  not  commend  it  as  an  article  of  com¬ 
fort  to  an  untrained  user.  The  cedar  chests  for  which 
we  pay  such  exorbitant  prices  are  homely  affairs  com¬ 
pared  with  this  carved  and  shapely  one  which  stands 
at  the  foot  of  the  bed. 

Perhaps  we  will  be  pardoned  by  our  host  and 
hostess  if  in  our  curiosity  we  take  a  closer  peep  at 
little  things,  and  see  these  toilet  articles.  This  is 
milady’s  mirror.  The  horn  handle  still  shows  its 
beautiful  colors,  and  here  and  there  is  still  a  bright 
place  on  the  mirror  that  reflects  a  faint  image.  This 
is  the  box  in  which  it  was  kept,  this  exquisite  piece 
of  art-work,  with  top  inlaid  in  ivory,  with  human 
figure,  birds,  and  flowers.  And  this  assortment  of 
razors  of  the  master  of  the  house  might  have  been 
selected  from  as  great  a  variety  as  any  hardware  store 
of  to-day  could  afford.  Here  is  one  which,  with  its 
wooden  shield  for  two  blades,  might  fairly  claim  to 
be  a  safety  razor. 

Home  Comforts  of  Ancient  Egypt  and  Now 

And  then  wigs  !  The  modem  pompadours  and 
Marcel  waves  are  not  to  be  mentioned  with  these  ex¬ 
travagant  Siead  decorations.  Even  the  beauty  and 
the  dandy  of  the  days  of  powder  and  wigs  a  century 
ago  could  not  have  shown  such  a  collection  as  this. 

I  despair  of  describing  these.  Such  description  is 
not  in  the  line  of  an  archeologist ;  it  would  require  a 
hairdresser.  These  wigs  remind  me  of  nothing  so 
much  as  of  a  swarm  of  bees,  as  I  used  to  see  them  in 
my  boyhood  days  when  with  fear  and  trembling  I 
tried  to  coax  them  into  a  hive.  They  are  made  of 
tight  little  ringlets  no  larger  than  a  lead-pencil,  with 
some  longer  ones  hanging  down  one  side.  The  whole 
mass  is  extravagant  in  size,  as  large  as  a  lady’s  hat  of 
last  summer.  The  whole  creation  is  of  wool  and 
hair.  This  is  the  box  in  which  the  precious  periwig 
was  kept.  It  is  also  about  the  size  of  a  hat-box,  or 
a  small  trunk.  Certainly  the  Egyptians  did  not  try 
to  conceal  the  fact  that  they  wore  wigs.  The  combs 
that  lie  beside  the  mirror  could  scarcely  be  distinguished 
from  those  sold  in  the  markets  of  Egypt  to-day. 

The  fabrics  of  the  home  we  know  only  from  the 
grave-clothes.  But  they  are  linen,  “fine  while 
linen”  of  which  the  Bible  says  so  much  in  speaking 
of  the  vestments  and  other  fabrics  about  the  taberna¬ 


cle.  They  are  sometimes  more  delicate  than  the 
finest  Belfast  linen.  The  Egyptians  used  cotton,  but 
grave-clothes  were  every  thread  linen.  In  this  Israel¬ 
ite  home  there  will  be  fabrics  of  both  kinds.  Slippers 
and  sandals  attract  our  attention.  Some  are  delicate 
little  colored  slippers  of  soft  leather,  and  there  are 
also  beautifully  decorated  sandals  worn  by  maidens 
of  the  household.  Other  sandals  are  woven  in  intri¬ 
cate  patterns,  but  are  fastened  to  the  foot  by  bands 
coming  up  from  the  toes  and  around  the  instep. 
Sometimes  the  toe  of  the  sandal  is  turned  up,  drawn 
out  to  a  long  slender  point  and  tied  to  the  band  around 
the  instep. 

Baskets,  boxes,  and  other  receptacles  are  about  the 
room.  The  baskets  do  not  look  well  now.  They  are 
made  of  material  more  like  that  of  a  coarse  Panama 
hat  in  flexibility,  or  even  a  great  Mexican  sombrero  ; 
beautiful  in  their  very  slovenliness.  Boxes  for  house¬ 
hold  use  were  rectangular  and  made  much  more  after 
the  fashion  of  our  baskets.  The  material  was  reeds 
or  papyrus  and  they  had  stiff  ribs  like  our  baskets. 
They  are  attractive,  strongly  made,  and  have  little 
feet  to  keep  them  from  the  dampness  of  the  floor  in 
the  season  when,  the  ground  is  damp  from  the  inun¬ 
dation.  The  slightly  convex  lids  give  them  quite  an 
artistic  appearance.  For  still  other  uses  about  the 
home  there  are  these  beautiful  palm-leaf  baskets  in 
most  ,  attractive  colored,  patterns,  exactly  .like  the 
baskets  for  which  Esneh  is  yet  so  famous,  though  the 
colors  and  workmanship  are  even  more  delicate. 

The  Lure  of  Goshen 

Along. with  the  baskets,  we  notice  also  these  mats  for 
plates  on  the  table.  What  are.  those  ip  that  dark 
corner  ?,  .  They  are  larger  baskets  for  storing,  things, 
and  so:  are  kept,  somewhat  out  of  sight  Pull  them 
out  into  the  light  There  .jjpw  is  something  that  is 
exactly  such  an  “ark”  as  was  needed  fox littb  Moses. 
One  is  oval  and  the  other  rectangular  with  slightly 
rounded  ends.  With  a  coating  of  pitch  they  would 
supply  the  very  vessel,  needed  by  the  troubled  Hebrew 
mother.  There  on  the  wall  Is  hanging  a  twine  bag 
with  heavy  ornamental  cord  along  the  .  ends  and  the 
bottom.  It  is  about  the  size  and  served  .quite. as  >yell 
the  purpose  of  the  carpet-bag  of  our  grandfathers.  It 
must  have  been  qqiie  as  ornamental  and  not  nearly 
so  gaudy.  In  the  corner  underneath  are  hidden  away 
the  brooms  of  stiff,  coarse  palm-splits,  well  suited  for 
sweeping  the  earthen  floor,  and  the  little  stiff  brushes 
of  fine  palm  fiber,  tightly  wrapped  for  four  inches  on 
the  handle  with  twine,  must  have  been  excellent  scrub¬ 
bing  brushes,  and  scrubbing  brushes,  like  soap,  are 
indicative  of  some  good  degree  of  cleanliness. 

We  have  made  a  long  call  upon  this  son  and 
daughter  of  Israel,  and  must  be  going.  We  had  not 
thought  of  their  home  as  so  beautiful  and  comfortable 
and  altogether  homelike,  having,  indeed,  so  much  in 
common  with  our  own  Western  homes.  In  truth,  the 
ancient  Egyptians  were  in  some  things  more  like  mod¬ 
ern  peoples  than  like  other  eastern  nations.  Espe¬ 
cially  woman  in  the  home  and  in  social  life  was  upon 
a  plane  above  which  she  never  attained  in  this  land,  up 
to  which  she  was  never  allowed  to  rise  anywhere  else 
in  the  world  until  the  Great  Teacher  came  to  sanctify 
snotherhood  and  childhood  as  he  ennobled  manhood. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  Israelites  remained  in 
Egypt,  where  they  not  only  enjoyed  the  patronage  of 
kings,  but  lived  in  such  comfort  ?  Even  the  tyranny 
and  hardship  of  the  corvee  did  not,  for  a  long  time, 
make  Egypt  so  intolerable  that  they  should  be  willing 
to  brave  the  trials  of  desert  life  and  try  to  break  away. 
At  last  Moses  came  :  the  straw  was  withheld  and  the 
insurrection  arose,  and  only  then,  perhaps  more  in  des¬ 
peration  than  in  patriotism  or  piety,  the  people  followed 
the  pillar  of  cloud  and  of  fire  into  the  desert  to  begin 
the  upward,  rugged  path  toward  a  pure  religion  and  a 
national  life.  If  we  follow  them  in  imagination  along 
the  dusty  desert  caravan  road  into  the  territory  of 
those  Amalekite  hornets  of  the  desert,  and  from  that 
“waste  howling  wilderness”  look  back  upon  the 
pleasing  atmosphere  of  comfort  and  rest  and  home¬ 
likeness  that  pervades  this  house  at  which  we  have 
called,  we  shall  not  wonder  so  much  that  the  Israelites 
were  so  soon  ready  to  make  for  themselves  gods  and 
return  to  Egypt. 

Cairo,  Egypt. 
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The  Acolyte 

By  Rose  Trumbull 

H,  wouldst  thou  be  a  ministrant  of  things  divine 
Where,  all  unfed,  the  flames  of  Life  decline  ? 
Then  thou  shalt  meekly  bear  upon  thy  straining  back 
Fresh  fago*s  that  Love’s  altar  may  not  lack  ; 

And  when  thy  hand  hath  raised  the  sacrificial  pyre, 
Thou  shalt  lie  down  to  feed  the  sacred  fire. 


How  to  be  Satisfied 

There  come  limes  to  most  of  us  when  we  are 
tempted  to  think  pretty  well  of  ourselves.  We  have 
done  so  much  better  than  we  might  have  done  ;  we 
have  done  so  much  better  than  some  others  have  done  ; 
thus  we  make  com  parisons  that  leave  us  rather  well  con¬ 
tented.  But  we  leave  out  God  in  any  such  compari¬ 
son.  As  Dr.  Campbell  Morgan  has  said  :  compare 
myself  with  God,  “and  I  am  in  the  dust,  a  wreck,  a 
soul  undone.”  For  nothing  but  God  can  stand  com¬ 
parison  with  God  ;  nothing  but  God  can  satisfy  God. 
And  in  this  our  awful  need  Christ  comes  in.  When 
my  worthless  life  has  been  forever  laid  down  and 
Christ  has  replaced  it  with  himself,  then  he  meets 
God’s  requirements  for  me  ;  and  I  am  saved.  One 
who  sees  and  knows  Christ  as  his  own  life  cannot  be 
satisfied  with  anything  in  himself  except  Christ.  And 
Christ  in  us  can  satisfy  even  God. 

Duty’s  Real  Names 

Duty  is  one  of  the  words  that  Satan  most  success¬ 
fully  disguises.  He  likes  to  have  us  think  it  is  hard, 
harsh,  stern.  Then  we  keep  away  from  it,  and  he 
wins  his  point  Yet  duty  is  the  most  attractive  thing 
that  the  heart  of  a  Father  God  who  is  love  can  devise 
for  us.  A  good  synonym  for  duty  is  delight.  Every 
duly  done,  in  any  life  that  is  wholly  surrendered  to 
God,  leads  into  fresh  delights.  For  duty  is  simply 
God’s  will  ;  and  his  will  is  always  loving.  It  is  al¬ 
ways  belter  for  us  than  anything  we  can  plan  for 
ourselves.  To  do  any  duty  is  like  endorsing  and 
cashing  a  draft  made  out  to  our  order.  And  duty  is 


always  the  easiest  thing  we  can  possibly  do.  The  way 
of  the  transgressor  is  hard.  The  habitual  duty-doer 
lives  the  easiest  life  in  the  world  ;  the  omnipotence 
of  God  is  working  with  him  all  the  time.  And  his 
success  is  pledged  by  God  himself.  Why  should  we 
ever  let  Satan  persuade  us  to  choose  hardship  and 
failure  ? 

Individuality  Not  Lost  in  Christ 

God  made  all  men  as  individuals,  and  not  in  a 
mass.  Therefore,  men  shrink,  naturally  and  properly, 
from  the  idea  of  losing  their  individuality  and  personal 
identity  when  they  are  told  they  ought  to  surrender 
everything,  including  their  will,  to  Christ,  and  be  en¬ 
tirely  lost  in  him.  They  recoil  from  the  thought,  and 
answer  that  they  are  unwilling  to  contemplate  such  a 
loss  and  annihilation  of  their  identity.  Yet  there  is 
no  loss  of  identity,  individuality,  or  personality  in  the 
life  hid  with  Christ  in  God.  On  a  luxuriant  vine 
there  are  many  branches,  and  no  two  of  those  branches 
are  identical  ;  each  one  has  its  own  separate  identity 
and  individuality.  The  differences  are  plainly  to  be 
seen  :  yet  the  vine  is  the  life  of  every  separate  branch, 
— and  not  only  the  life,  but  is  all  that  there  is  of  each 
separate  branch.  Each  branch  is  all  vine,  and  only 
vine.  It  is  lost  in  vine,  hid  in  vine,  replaced  by  vine: 
there  is  nothing  but  vine  to  it ;  yet  each  branch  has 
its  own  permanent  and  separate  identity.  So  it  is  in 
the  life  in  Christ  We  are  created  through  him  and 
unto  him,  while  we  have  a  will  which  enables  us,  if 
we  wish,  to  oppose  him,  resist  him,  reject  him,  cut 
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THERE  is  general  agreement  that  as  a  rule  it  is 
wrong  to  lie.  In  every  age  and  in  every  religion 
there  has  been  some  recognition  of  the  sinful¬ 
ness  of  falsehood.  It  may  have  been  dim.  Some 
may  have  denied  it  But  the  common  sentiment  of 
humanity  has  recognized  that  lies  are  wrong,  or  that 
if  a  particular  kind  of  lie  is  right,  it  must  be  justified 
as  such  against  the  general  law. 

Yet  this  is  the  precise  issue  which  is  raised  by 
Christian  ethics.  It  denies  that  any  circumstances  or 
considerations  can  ever  make  a  lie  legitimate.  It 
holds  that  truth  is  the  fundamental  and  inviolable 
reality  of  life,  and  that  in  the  whole  broad  universe 
there  is  no  justification  of  a  lie. 

The  Christian  conscience  bases  this  sweeping  con¬ 
viction  simply  and  fundamentally  on  the  character  of 
God.  God  cannot  lie  (Titus  1:2;  Heb.  6  :  iS).  In 
him  there  is  no  darkness  at  all,  no  shadow  cast  by 
turning.  He  is  all  light.  To  the  Christian  view,  a 
God  who  lied  would  be  no  God  at  all.  As  Dr,  Charles 
Hodge  says:  “Truth  is,  so  to  speak,  the  very  sub¬ 
stratum  of  deity.  It  is  in  such  a  sense  the  foundation 
of  all  the  moral  perfections  of  God  that  without  it  they 
could  not  be  conceived  of  as  existing.”  And  if  God 
cannot  lie,  if  a  lie  is  inconceivable  in  him,  how  can 
he  authorize  any  man  to  lie?  His  character  is  our 
law.  What  we  cannot  conceive  as  consistent  with 
that  character  we  dare  not  allow  or  admit  in  our  lives. 
This  was  our  Lord's  view.  He  declared  that  the 
Devil  and  not  God  was  the  Father  of  every  lie  (John 
8  :  44).  And  Peter  traced  falsehood  to  the  same 
source  (Acts  5  :  3).  There  can  be  for  Christians 
nothing  higher  or  more  absolute  than  the  being  of 
God  ;  and  if  God  is  truth  and  truth  alone,  then  God's 
children  must  deal  in  truth  and  truth  alone. 

And  any  lie  is  not  only  inconsistent  with  the  divine 
character,  it  is  inconsistent  also  with  right  ideals  of 
human  character,  for  that,  as  we  have  seen,  must  be 
patterned  after  the  divine.  Our  lives  are  plans  of 
God,  and  all  that  is  in  our  lives  is  in  them,  if  it  is 


ourselves  off  from  him.  But  if  we  yield  ourselves  and 
our  wills  absolutely,  completely,  and  forever  to  Christ, 
and  let  Christ  become  all  that  there  is  of  us,  as  literally 
and  as  completely  as  that  the  vine  is  all  there  is  of  the 
branch,  we  shall  have  that  miracle-life  of  victory  and 
fruit-bearing  which  can  come  only  from  God.  The 
self-life  which  may  at  any  time  resist  Christ  lies  cruci¬ 
fied,  dead,  and  is  therefore  quiescent  and  negligible 
so  long  as  we  let  Christ  continue  to  be  our  all  and  in 
all.  The  self  can  come  to  life  at  any  time  and  resist 
Christ :  but  it  need  not,  and  it  will  not  while  Christ  is 
allowed  to  be  supreme.  And  as  we  live  in  the  fulness 
of  the  life  that  is  Christ,  our  identity  and  individuality 
will  not  only  be  unimpaired,  but  will  for  the  first  time 
become  glorified  into  its  full  possibilities. 

Always  Moving 

Life  is  never  at  a  standstill  ;  when  the  standstill 
occurs,  death  has  come.  We  are  moving  up  or  down, 
backward  or  forward,  all  the  time.  So  it  is  that 
“  Light  obeyed  in  crease  th  light, 

Light  rejected  bringeth  night.” 

What  is  the  chart  of  our  life  showing?  There  is  a 
life  which 

“  is  as  the  dawning  light. 

That  shineth  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day.” 
Obedience,  not  mutiny,  is  the  watch-word  of  that  life  : 
obedience  to  Jesus  Christ,  of  whom  we  must  always 
know  more  if,  having  known  him  unto  eternal  life,  we 
would  hold  all  the  best  knowledge  of  him  that  we  have. 
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right,  because  it  is  in  God’s  plan  for  them.  But  God 
cannot  plan  a  lie  or  make  a  place  for  a  lie  in  the  life 
which  he  has  planned.  “A  man  who  violates  the 
truth,”  said  Dr.  Hodge,  “sins  against  the  very  foun¬ 
dations  of  his  moral  being.  As  a  false  God  is  no  God, 
so  a  false  man  is  no  man  ;  he  can  never  be  what  man 
was  designed  to  be  ;  he  can  never  answer  the  end  of 
his  being.  There  can  be  in  him  nothing  that  is  stable 
and  praiseworthy  and  good. 

And  every  lie  is  wrong  because  it  is  an  assault  upon 
the  very  foundations  of  human  confidence.  The 
allowance  of  lies,  as  Dr.  Thornwell  once  said,  “would 
obviously  be  the  destruction  of  all  confidence.”  It 
destroys  confidence  in  the  individual.  As  Archbishop 
Tillotson  said:  “Whatsoever  convenience  may  be 
thought  to  be  in  falsehood  and  dissimulation,  it  is  soon 
over,  but  the  inconvenience  thereof  is  perpetual,  be¬ 
cause  it  brings  a  man  under  an  everlasting  jealousy 
and  suspicion,  so  that  he  is  not  believed  when  he 
speaks  truth  nor  trusted  when  he  means  honestly.” 
And  it  is  not  only  individual  confidence  that  is  under¬ 
mined,  it  is  the  whole  tissue  of  society.  Falsehood 
dissolves  association,  and  disintegrates  the  corporate 
organization  of  human  life.  It  is  on  this  ground  that 
Paul,  with,  his  high  conception  of  the  integrity  of  the 
body  of  Christ,  appeals  to  the  Ephesian  Christians  : 
“Wherefore  putting  away  lying,  speak  every  man 
truth  with  his  neighbor,  for  we  are  members  one  of 
another.”  “  Truthfulness,”  says  a  Christian  moral¬ 
ist,  “  is  owed  to  society  as  essential  to  its  integrity.  It 
is  the  indispensable  bond  of  social  life.  .  .  .  The  liar 
is  rightly  regarded  as  an  enemy  of  mankind.” 

All  our  modern  theories  of  knowledge,  and  espe¬ 
cially  all  our  modern  science,  rest  on  the  principle  of 
inviolable  truth.  Nothing  can  be  twisted  or  colored 
or  deflected  in  our  statements.  And  the  things  them¬ 
selves  that  we  are  investigating  are  assumed  to  rest  on 
a  law  of  truth.  Science  would  not  be  possible  in  a 
universe  that  could  not  be  relied  upon,  or  with  nature 
unless  nature  were  honest  and  true.  True  men  of 
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science,  accordingly,  are  men  of  strictest  and  most 
accurate  and  painstaking  veracity.  They  can  see  no 
place  anywhere  in  the  world  for  a  lie.  Huxley  was  a 
representative  of  this  scientific  passion  for  uncompro- 
mised  truth.  His  son,  in  his  biography  of  his  father, 
quotes  his  epitaph  on  Henslow,  "  He  had  intellect  to 
comprehend  his  highest  duty  distinctly,  and  force  of 
character  to  do  it,"  and  adds  : 

"Such  was  Huxley’s  epitaph  upon  Henslow;  it 
was  the  standard  which  he  endeavored  to  reach  in  his 
own  life.  It  is  the  expression  for  that  passion  for 
veracity  which  was  perhaps  his  strongest  character¬ 
istic  ;  an  uncompromising  passion  for  truth  in  thought, 
which  would  admit  no  particle  of  self-deception,  no 
assertion  beyond  what  could  be  verified  ;  for  truth  in 
act,  perfect  straightforwardness  and  sincerity,  with 
complete  disregard  of  personal  consequences  for  ut¬ 
tering  unpalatable  fact. 

"Truthfulness,  in  his  eyes,  was  the  cardinal  virtue, 
without  which  no  stable  society  can  exist.  Convic¬ 
tion,  sincerity,  he  always  respected,  whether  on  his 
own  side  or  against  him.  Clever  men,  he  would  say, 
are  as  common  as  blackberries  ;  the  rare  thing  is  to 
find  a  good  one.  The  lie  from  interested  motives 
was  only  more  hateful  to  him  than  the  lie  from  self- 
delusion  or  foggy  thinking.” 

Leonard  Huxley  also  quotes  a  word  about  his  father 
in  the  journal  of  an  acquaintance,  who  writes  of  a 
dinner  at  which  the  hostess  "maintained  that  truth  was 
no  virtue  in  itself,  but  must  be  inculcated  for  expedi¬ 
ency’s  sake.  The  opposite  view  found  a  champion 
in  Professor  Huxley,  who  described  himself  as  ‘almost 

a  fanatic  for  the  sanctity  of  truth.’  Lady - urged 

that  truth  was  often  a  very  selfish  virtue,  and  that  a 
man  of  noble  and  unselfish  character  might  lie  for  the 
sake  of  a  friend,  to  which  some  one  replied  that  after 
a  course  of  this  unselfish  lying  the  noble  character 
was  pretty  sure  to  deteriorate,  while  the  professor 
laughingly  suggested  that  the  owner  had  a  good 
chance  of  finding  himself  landed  ultimately  in  Botany 
Bay.” 

Elsewhere  Huxley's  son  says  that  in  his  father's 
mind,  "  No  compromise  was  possible  between  truth 
and  untruth.  As  he  once  said,  when  urged  to  write 
a  more  eulogistic  notice  of  a  dead  friend  than  he 
thought  he  deserved,  ‘The  only  serious  temptations 
to  perjury  I  have  ever  known  have  arisen  out  of  the 
desire  to  be  of  some  comfort  to  people  I  cared  for  in 
trouble.  If  there  are  such  things  as  Plato’s  "  Royal 
Lies”  they  are  surely  those  which  one  is  tempted  to 

tell  on  such  occasions.  Mrs.  - -  is  such  a  good, 

devoted  little  woman,  and  I  am  so  doubtful  about 
having  a  soul,  that  it  seems  absurd  to  hesitate  to  peril 
it  for  her  satisfaction.’  ” 

If  a  man  like  Huxley,  without  the  Christian  faith 
and  doubtful  of  his  soul,  was  so  true  a  man  and  such 
abater  of  every  lie,  even  "Royal  Lies,”  then  such 
unbelief  as  his  is  a  far  nobler  and  worthier  and  more 
godlike  thing  than  the  Christianity  which  is  so  soft 
and  flabby  that  it  can  tolerate  what  he  abhorred. 

With  Christians  it  must  surely  be  conclusive  that 
we  could  not  conceive  of  Christ  as  lying.  "How,” 
asks  Dr.  Dorner,  "shall  ethics  ever  be  brought  to 
recommend  a  duty  of  lying,  to  recommend  evil  that 
good  may  come  ?  The  test  for  us  is  whether  we  could 
ever  imagine  Christ  acting  in  this  way."  If  we  can, 
then  there  will  not  be  lacking  other  Christian  men 
who  will  not  want  to  be  contaminated  with  us  and 
our  imaginings  of  a  false  Christ.  Stonewall  Jackson 
would  care  little  for  our  companionship.  He  scorned 
every  lie.  He  would  take  any  pains  even  to  correct 
an  innocent  mistake.  "  His  rigid  respect  for  truth,” 
says  Colonel  Henderson  of  the  British  Army,  "served 
to  strengthen  the  impression  that  he  was  morbidly 
scrupulous.  If  he  unintentionally  made  a  misstate¬ 
ment — even  about  some  trifling  matter — as  soon  as  he 
discovered  his  mistake  he  would  lose  no  time  and 
spare  no  trouble  in  hastening  to  correct  it.  ‘  Why, 
in  the  name  of  reason,’  he  was  asked,  ‘do  you  walk 
a  mile  in  the  rain  for  a  perfectly  unimportant  thing?' 

*  Simply  because  I  have  discovered  that  it  was  a  mis¬ 
statement,  and  I  could  not  sleep  comfortably  unless  I 
put  it  right.’  " 

Truth  to  such  men  is  what  it  was  to  Christ,  not 
something  relative  or  indifferent,  but  the  very  being 
of  God. 

Now  all  these  considerations  prove  not  that  truth  is 
ordinarily  obligatory,  but  that  it  is  invariably  obliga¬ 
tory.  The  whole  point  at  issue  is  not  that  truth  is 
better  than  falsehood,  but  that  truth  will  allow  no 
room  or  quarter  to  falsehood,  none  whatsoever  ;  not 
that  truth  is  good  but  open  to  exceptions,  but  that  any 
lie  is  wrong. 

And  against  this  what  can  be  said  ?  Well,  the 
definition  of  truth  is  juggled,  and  we  are  told  that  the 
truth  is  obligatory  only  when  those  with  whom  we 
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deal  have  a  right  to  know  the  truth,  and  that  when 
they  have  not  we  may  lie  to  them.  But  the  second 
point  does  not  follow  at  all.  If  an  intending  mur¬ 
derer  asks  where  his  victim  is,  we  are  not  bound  to 
tell  him  anything  whatever,  but  if  we  tell  him  any¬ 
thing  at  all,  what  we  do  tell  him  must  be  true.  And 
all  quibbles  over  the  definition  of  truth  which  make 
it  dependent  or  relative  are  just  the  things  we  must 
spurn.  The  truth  is  absolute  and  independent.  We 
do  not  make  it,  and  we  cannot  unmake  it. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  argument  for  justifiable  lies 
usually  reduces  itself  to  a  matter  of  imaginary  illus¬ 
trations.  People  invent  a  situation  in  which  it  would 
be  hard  to  tell  the  truth,  and  then  offer  such  a  situa¬ 
tion  as  a  defense  of  a  lie  told  in  that  situation.  But 
such  devised  cases  can  never  affect  the  absolute 
principles  of  right  and  wrong.  What  if  the  truth,  in 


Practical  Cases  in  the  Matter  of  Lying 
So  long  as  the  Father  of  Lies  is  permitted  to  op¬ 
pose  the  work  of  the  God  of  Truth  in  this  world,  he 
will  tempt  men  to  believe  that  there  is  a  legitimate 
place  in  the  universe  for  the  lie.  The  current  Sunday- 
school  lesson  on  truthfulness  offers  an  opportunity  for 
squarely  meeting  the  issue. 

Three  years  ago,  in  connection  with  a  lesson  on 
Ananias  and  Sapphira  and  later,  The  Sunday  School 
Times  and  its  readers  discussed  the  lie  question,  and 
out  of  some  of  the  unpublished  correspondence 
received  then  several  letters  offer  interesting  material 
for  present  consideration.  A  physician  in  Missouri 
sent  a  clipping  from  a  medical  journal  on  "Deceit  as 
a  Therapeutic  Measure,”  and  asked  for  the  Times’ 
opinion.  The  medical  article  described  the  case  of  a 
Berlin  physician  who  was  stricken  with  a  severe  attack 
of  appendicitis  with  perforation  and  general  peritonitis. 
After  the  operation  little  hope  was  entertained  for  his 
recovery.  The  article  goes  on  to  say  : 

During  this  time  he  was  conscious,  and,  though  himself 
fully  appreciating  his  critical  condition,  demanded  of  the  sur¬ 
geon  the  truth  as  to  whether  or  not  he  would  recover.  T  he 
surgeon  assured  him  that  he  would  soon  be  well.  T  hough 
the  patient  knew  that  he  had  a  general  peritonitis,  and  that 
the  surgeon  could  have  no  such  hope  as  his  words  suggested, 
this  reply  gave  him  great  comfort  and  mental  relief.  The 

main  lesson  that — - drew  from  his  [illness  was  the  fact 

that  no  matter  how  much  a  patient  demands  the  truth,  no 
matter  how  much  he  thinks  he  wants  it,  when  he  is  seriously 
ill  what  he  really  desires  is  to  be  deceived.  Although  lie  knew 
that  the  surgeon  was  lying,  the  lie  gave  comfort  and  peace  of 
mind.  Those  of  us  who  have  been  in  the  same  situation  can 
well  appreciate  the  truth  of  this  statement,  and  can  remember 
with  gratitude  the  confidence  inspired  by  the  cool,  assuring,  if 
not  quite  truthful,  words  of  the  medical  adviser.  Whether  it 
is  right  deliberately  to  deceive  a  patient  or  any  one  else  under 
any  circumstances  we  must  leave  to  the  casuists  and  specialists 
in  ethics.  We  simply  record  the  facts  as  they  are. 

But  this  question  is  not  limited,  for  settlement,  to 
casuists  and  specialists  in  ethics.  In  its  issue  of 
January  230?  the  same  year,  1909,  in  which  the  medical 
journal's  article  appeared,  The  Sunday  School  Times 
had  published  a  paper  by  a  well-known  Boston 
physician,  Dr.  Richard  Cabot,  on  "The  Impotence 
of  Lying,”  in  which  was  given  striking  testimony,  out 
of  professional  experience,  as  to  the  practical  harm¬ 
fulness  of  the  lie.  The  therapeutic  lie  was  well  known 
to  Dr.  Cabot,  and  had  been  well  tested  by  him  in 
practise,  as  the  opening  paragraphs  of  his  paper 
showed,  for  he  wrote  : 

I  was  brought  up  as  most  physicians  are,  to  be  truihful 
whenever  possible,  but  to  lie  when  the  patient's  interest  abso¬ 
lutely  demanded  it,  when  sympathy,  tact,  and  kindness  for¬ 
bade  our  telling  the  apparently  wounding  or  dangerous  truth. 
After  practising  medicine  seven  years  on  this  principle,  I  grad¬ 
ually  became  convinced  that  no  man  was  skilful  enough  to 
make  a  success  of  lying  unless  he  kept  in  constant  practise. 
The  occasional  liar  does  not  always  succeed  even  in  fooling 
his  patient,  although  he  often  thinks  he  does. 

After  these  seven  years  of  lying  I  tried  the  truth,  and  for  the 
last  eight  years  that  has  been  my  steady  practise.  Let  me  ex¬ 
plain,  first  of  all,  just  what  I  do  and  do  not  mean  by  telling 
the  truth.  1  do  not  mean  emptying  my  mind  of  all  its  content 
before  every  one  or  on  every  occasion.  It  is  no  one's  duty  to 
buttonhole  all  his  friends  on  the  street  and  give  them  a  disser¬ 
tation  on  their  faults  and  weaknesses.  It  is  no  one's  business  to 
force  truth  on  people  when  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
it  can  do  them  any  good.  But  it  is  every  one's  business  to  be 
fair  and  square,  to  deceive  no  one,  never  to  be  double-faced. 

Although  a  lie  may  seem  to  work  well  once  or 
twice,  it  has  started  a  dangerous  trail  of  destroyed 
confidence,  as  Dr,  Cabot  pointed  out  : 

A  fed  i  cal  lies  viean  moral  short-sightedness.  That  is  the 
crux  of  the  whole  situation.  A  family  conspire  With  their 
doctor,  the  servants,  and  the  nurses  to  keep  the  sick  man  in 
ignorance  and  buoy  him  up  for  a  time  with  false,  hope— per¬ 
haps  till  his  death.  But  how  about  the  conspirators  them¬ 
selves?  Some  day  they  will  be  sick  themselves.  Whom  then 
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these  imagined  cases,  should  bring  death  to  ourselves 
or  our  loved  ones?  Truth  is  always  superior  to  life. 
God  can  take  his  children's  lives  from  them.  He  is 
doing  so  daily.  He  can  neyer  lie  to  his  children  ; 
and  no  doctor,  lawyer,  soldier,  friend  has  any  right  to 
set  himself  up  above  God  in  this  matter.  He  may 
withhold  knowledge,  just  as  God  does,  but  he  may 
not  lie,  no  matter  how  much  easier  it  may  be  to  lie 
than  to  tell  the  truth. 

Perhaps  some  of  us  who  admit  that  it  is  always 
wrong  to  lie  are  troubled  by  the  little  evasions  of  mis¬ 
representations  or  misleading  impressions  of  which  we 
have  been  guilty.  Are  these  all  wrong?  The  one 
simple,  wise,  easy  principle  is  to  avoid  them  all — to 
be  silent  when  we  have  a  right  to  be  silent,  and 
always  when  we  have  a  duty  to  speak  to  be  open, 
sincere,  fearless  and  absolutely  true. 


can  they  trust  ?  They  have  learned,  each  of  them,  that  the 
trusted  medical  adviser,  the  faithful  nurse,  the  devoted  serv¬ 
ants,  the  beloved  family,  will  lie  ‘‘for  the  patient's  good," 
and  each  one's  judgment  is  different  as  to  the  extent  of  that 
"good." 

“  Oh,  of  course  I  never  believe  what  doctors  say,"  a  girl  of 
twenty  said  to  me  once.  "  I've  helped  them  lie  and  fix  up 
the  letters  to  mother  too  often  myself." 

In  answer  to  the  question,  "  But  if  telling  the  truth 
makes  the  patient  worse,  would  you  still  tell  it?” 
Dr.  Cabot  answered  : 

If  the  diagnosis  is  really  clear  and  certain,  I  find  that  the 
patient  has  usually  suspected  it  long  before  his  friends  and 
nurses  have  come  to  the  point  of  discussing  the  propriety  of 
concealing  it  from  him.  He  looks  with  a  pitying  smile  on 
their  efforts  to  deceive  him.  If  the  diagnosis  is  in  doubt,  as  is 
so  often  the  case,  we  can  truthfully  tell  the  patient  that,  and 
go  on  with  our  business  of  cure.  I  have  many  times  seen 
friends  amazed  at  the  calmness — even  relief  often— with  which 
the  sufferer  learns  the  truth  which  they,  the  healthy  but  faint¬ 
hearted  friends,  could  scarcely  face.  /  have  never  known  d 
patient  made  worse  by  learning  the  nature  of  his  disease. 

A  banker  in  Maryland  bore  direct  testimony  to  the 
suicidal  tendency  of  the  lie  in  a  physician's  work,  in 
this  letter 

Some  years  ago  a  young  relative,  after  thorough  prepara¬ 
tion,  began  the  practise  of  medicine,  for  which  he  had  inher¬ 
ited  a  peculiar  fitness. ' 

From  the  first  he  was  generally  liked — he  had  good  manners, 
and  he  was  regarded  as  unusually  successful  in  the  outcome  of 
his  cases  :  but.  while  truthful  in  ordinary  affairs,  he  so  freely 
and  unhesitatingly  lied  to  his  patients  and  their  relatives  that  in 
a  few  years  he  was  thoroughly  discredited.  His  final  failure  in 
practise  and  in  life  was  more  especially  due  to  intemperate 
habits  acquired  many  years  after  his  entry  on  his  profession, 
but  possibly  in  great  measure  due  to  the  habit  of  trifling  with 
law  as  indicated  by  his  professional  untruthfulness. 

It  may  be  said  that  he  was  not  tactful  with  his  lies,  but  it  is 
my  experience  that  the  average  man,  after  a  comparatively 
short  acquaintance,  is  able  fairly  well  to  "gauge"  his  doctor, 
and  will  credit  or  discredit  his  statements  accordingly. 

Two  interesting  cases,  of  which  the  first  was  the 
following,  were  set  forth  in  a  letter  from  a  New  York 
reader : 

T  he  first  case  was  that  of  a  man  whose  Christian  characier 
will  be  apparent  to  any  one  who  meets  him.  When  in  the 
army  he  was  summoned  as  a  witness  in  a  foraging  expedition 
and  told  a  lie,  when  it  would  have  been  much  easier  for  him  to 
have  told  the  truth  ;  he  told  me  that  the  reason  he  lied  was  that 
if  he  had  told  the  truth  it  w  ould  have  compromised  his  captain, 
and  might  have  weakened  discipline  at  a  critical  time.  Tell¬ 
ing  the  lie  was  a  humiliation  to  him — a  real  sacrifice — 
and  he  has  never  forgotten  it.  He  sacrificed  something  very 
dear  to  himself  for  the  sake  of  the  Union,  which  seemed  to 
him  to  be  the  larger  interest  involved. 

When  one  makes  a  sacrifice  in  this  way,  for  another,  does  it  not 
change  the  situation  somewhat  ? 

No  situation  ever  changes  a  lie  ;  and  a  lie  is  always 
wrong.  The  foregoing  editorial  in  this  issue  of  the 
Times  discusses  why  the  lie  is  eternally  wrong. 

In  H.  Clay  Trumbull's  book,  "A  Lie  Never  Justi¬ 
fiable,”  it  is  shown  that  as  God  is  a  God  of  truth,  and 
the  Devil  is  the  father  of  lies,  whenever  a  person 
comes  to  a  situation  in  which  he  believes  a  lie  is  the 
only  thing  that  will  serve  the  cause  of  righteousness, 
he  says  in  effect:  "God  is  now  powerless  to  help  ; 
the  Devil  is  the  only  one  who  can  help.  Therefore  I 
must  abandon  God,  and  get  the  Devil's  help  for  the 
time  being.” 

But  a  righteous  cause  never  since  the  world  began 
depended  for  its  safety  on  a  lie,  nor  ever  will.  It 
may  seem  to  ;  but  that  is  only  our  weak  faith.  Char¬ 
acter,  discipline,  the  Union  cause,  were  not  helped, 
but  damaged,  by  the  lie  which  was  told  from  a  mis¬ 
taken  sense  of  duty.  The  motive  in  telling  the  lie 
may  have  been  of  the  best,  but  that  does  not  make 
wrong  right.  A  reputation  may,  indeed,  be  damaged 
by  truth-telling  ;  but  the  God  of  truth  can  do  for  our 
own  or  others'  reputations  all  that  he  ought  to  do  as 
we  let  him  hold  us  in  his  inviolable  truth. 


WM  R.  MALONE, 

Presides! 
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Vaccination  and 
revaccinaiion  are 
compulsory  in 
Prussia,  where 
the  deaths  from 
smallpox  from 
1900  t©  1909 
were  only  279. 
Population  34  to 
39  millions. 
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Deaths  in  the 
registration  -  area 
of  United  States 
from  smallpox 
from  19004  909 
were  6,546. 
Population  30  t© 
48  millions. 

Deaths  in  Italy 
from  smallpox 
from  19004909 
were  17,716. 
Population  32  to 
34  millions. 
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FIRST  INOCULATION  OF  VACCINE  (May  14,  1796) 

How  many  people  realize  that  before  Jenner’s  time  the  absence  of  pock-marks  rendered  a  person  con¬ 
spicuous  on  the  streets  of  London  ? 

In  these  days  a  pock-marked  person  excites  curiosity  and  wonderment  as  to  who  might  be  blameworthy 
for  such  an  unnecessary  condition. 

Typhoid  fever  will  be  regarded  in  the  same  light  just  as  soon  as  everyone  fully  realizes  that  it  is  a  filth- 
caused  disease  preventable  by  household  and  communal  cleanliness,  and  even  by  vaccination. 

In  1910  typhoid  killed  12,000  people  in  the  United  States  registration-area,  and  tuberculosis  killed 
86,000.  There  is  abundant  alarm  over  tuberculosis,  and  a  growing  determination  to  root  out  typhoid,  but 
why  the  apathy  regarding  300,000  annual  deaths  from  cancer,  pneumonia  and  degenerative  diseases  of  the 
brain,  heart,  kidneys,  arteries,  etc.  ?  Exclude  those  due  to  senile  debility,  and  all  such  deaths  must  be  re¬ 
garded  as  premature.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  heart,  kidney  or  arterial  trouble  can  arise  in  a  body  less 
than  65  years  old  that  has  not  been  abused  or  accidentally  injured.  Cancer  and  fatal  pneumonia  attack 
those  whose  resistance  is  lowered  by  undue  life-strain  or  faulty  living-habits. 

There  is  comfort  in  the  thought  that  these  diseases  are  not  unescapable  curses,  but  that  we 
may  avoid  them  by  living  within  our  physical  means.  It  will  surely  pay  to  take  heed  and  in¬ 
quire  whether  your  body  is  as  well  ordered  as  your  business. 


New  York,  June  1,  1912. 


TO  POLICYHOLDERS: 

It  gives  us  muc.h  pleasure  to  inform  our  policyholders  that  an  actuarial  investigation  of  the  results  of 
this  Bureau’s  operations  shows  a  mortality  among  those  examined  under  its  privileges,  materially  below 
the  expected  according  to  the  most  expert  actuarial  judgment.  It  is  evident  that  from  this  source  alone 
a  saving  has  been  effected  that  more  than  covers  the  expense  of  the  Bureau.  What  further  saving 
has  resulted  from  the  educational  influence  of  the  Bulletins  cannot  be  traced  in  an  annual  death-loss 
approximating  a  million  dollars,  but  there  is  reason  to  regard  the  present  mortality  as  showing  a  favorable 
trend.  It  is  probable  that  this  result  is  at  least  partly  due  to  the  Bureau ’s  influence. 

t  Policyholders  will  be  interested  to  learn  that  far-off  Sweden  is  awakening  to  the  possibilities  of  health- 
conservation  in  life  insurance.  Information  was  recently  sought  from  this  Bureau  by  a  representative  of 
the  Swedish  life-insurance  companies,  regarding  the  progress  of  this  movement  among  American  companies. 
The  Swedish  companies,  acting  as  a  unit,  contemplate  an  educational  propaganda  for  the  prevention  of 
disease  among  their  policyholders,  and  no  doubt  the  question  of  periodic  examinations  will  also  be  considered. 

There  is  a  compelling  force  in  the  principle  that  underlies  this  movement.  Policyholders  of  this  Com¬ 
pany  are  not  likely  to  regret  the  support  they  have  given  to  an  idea  that  is  gaining  world-wide  recognition. 

Inasmuch  as  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  policyholders  coming  under  direct  influence  of  the  Bureau 
show  an  improved  vitality,  it  is  hoped  that  an  increasing  number  will  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege. 

“The  people  must  be  educated— not  only  to  protect  them¬ 
selves  against  communicable  diseases,  but  also  against  those  that 
are  due  to  their  mode  of  living  and  occupations.  If  ‘prevention 
is  better  than  cure’,  then  the  question,  ‘If  preventable,  why  not 
prevented  ?  ’  must  be  answered.” 

— Dr.  Egbert  LeFevre,  Dean  and  Professor  of  Thera¬ 
peutics  and  Clinical  Medicine,  University  and  Belle¬ 
vue  Hospital  Medical  College,  New  York. 

CANCER— A  PREVENTABLE  DISEASE 

The  heavy  and  increasing  death-rate  from  cancer  demands  vigorous  action  by  the  medical  profession 
and  the  public.  Apparently,  the  cancer  death-rate  has  more  than  doubled  in  the  past  30  years,  claiming  in 
this  country  at  least  70,000  lives  annually.  Is  this  increase  real,  or  only  apparent?  Careful  interpretation 
of  statistics  compels  the  belief  that  the  increase  is  actual.  The  greater  accuracy  in  reporting  and  in  diag¬ 
nosis  cannot  account  for  such  a  tremendous  rise  in  the  mortality  from  a  disease  that  has  been  known  since 
remote  antiquity,  and  in  most  instances  is  easily  recognized  in  its  fatal  stages.  Those  who  question  this  view 
must  explain  why  external  and  superficial  cancer  has  increased  more  than  37%  in  the  past  seven  years, 
notwithstanding  the  great  improvement  in  surgical  methods  of  cure.  , 

What  do  we  really  know  about  cancer?  Very  little  more  than  was  known  to  Hippocrates,  who 
described  it  in  the  fifth  century  B.  C.  Millions  of  dollars  and  probably  a  ton  of  highly  organized  brain- 
matter  are  now  employed  in  the  effort  to  discover  a  “cure,”  or  at  least  a  cause  for  this  malignant  scourge, 
but  neither  the  money  nor  brains  so  lavishly  expended  has  thus  far  brought  the  coveted  knowledge. 

What  can  we  do  about  cancer?  A  great  deal  more  than  in  the  days  of  Hippocrates,  and  even  more 
than  the  surgeon  of  two  decades  ago,  in  these  days  of  painless,  aseptic,  wizard-like  surgery.  In  the  absence 
of  any  knowledge  as  to  the  specific  cause  of  cancer,  its  non-preventability  seems  to  be  .taken  for  granted 
by  the  public,  and  even  by  many  physicians.  The  attack  upon  tuberculosis  is  making  headway  mainfy  be¬ 
cause  it  includes  a  widespread  propaganda  for  prevention,  as  well  as  cure ;  but  cancer,  with  its  appalling 
and  increasing  death-rate,  is  permitted  to  ravage  unchecked — the  opprobrium  of  “last-resort”  surgery — 
while  our  laboratories  are  feverishly,  but  thus  far  futilely  seeking  a  specific  cure. 

Why  is  there  no  organized  effort  to  educate  the  public  regarding  the  preventability  of  this  dis¬ 
ease,  and  the  simple  means  that  would  probably  suffice  to  cut  the  death-rate  in  half,  instead  "of  allowing  it 
to  double  in  three  decades? 

Is  there  a  cure  for  cancer?  Yes,  in  its  early  stages — the  knife. 

Is  there  a  preventive  of  cancer?  Yes,  in  the  pre-cancerous  stages — the  knife. 

Probably  a  fourth  of  the  death-rate  from  this  malignant  but  often  painless  disease,  is  due  to  the 
ignorance  or  neglect  of  its  early  manifestations,  and  another  fourth  to  procrastination  in  seeking  surgical 
relief  after  the  disease  is  positively  recognized. 

Unreasoning  dread  of  the  knife,  and  a  mean-spirited  fear  lest  a  surgeon  should  operate  unnecessarily, 
also  contribute  to  the  cancer  holocaust. 

Here  are  a  few  points  for  people  to  remember  who  wish  to  avoid  cancer: 

Moles,  especially  growing  moles,  warts,  irritable  seal’s,  and  all  such  excrescences  and  tissues  of  low 
vitality,  invite  the  attack  of  cancer.  Their  removal  is  a  simple  matter,  and  relieves  humanity  of  just  so  much 
cancer-soil.  The  only  good  tumor  is  a  tumor  that  lies  on  the  operating  table.  In  the  body  many 
tumors  remain  innocent  and  benign,  hut  sometimes — and  they  never  ask  your  permission — they  become  ma¬ 
lignant.  Out  of  the  body  they  can  never  harm  you.  If  you  have  a  tumor,  chronic  swelling  or  chronic  ulcer, 
especially  of  the  lip,  tongue  or  breast,  seek  surgical  advice,  and  act  promptly  if  operation  is  advised.  Avoid 
constant  irritation  of  skin,  tongue,  lip  or  other  portion  of  the  body,  by  pressure  or  friction,  as  by 


,f  '.■•’’W  rite  vour  Senator  to  vote  for  the  Owen  Bill  for  a  consolidation  of  Federal  health- activities.  This  Bill  WILL 
NOT  Interfere  with  personal  liberty,  but  simply  bring  about  a  more  rapid  dissemination  of  information  regarding 
DISEASE-PREVENTION.  Citizens  are  entitled  to  as  much  protection  as  cattle. 


pipe-stem,  cigar,  jagged  tooth,  etc.  Give  no  heed  to  well-meaning  people  who  advise  against  operation  and 
recite  wonderful  cures  of  dear  friends  who  used  “Mother’s  Salve,”  “Anti-Caneerine,”  or  other  marvellous 
remedies.  Tile  X-rays  and  radium  have  their  place,  but  only  when  the  knife  cannot  be  used. 

There  is  no  need  for  hysterical  alarm  over  the  presence  of  moles,  warts  or  other  excrescences  Every 
ulcer  is  not  an  epithelioma,  neither  is  every  enlarged  gland  or  swelling  a  future  cancer,  but  many  future  can¬ 
cers  will  arise  in  such  tissues,  and  the  wisest  plan  is  to  fortify  your  body  against  attack. 

Operation  in  internal  cancer  is  now  fairly  successful  in  the'  early  stages.  Chronic  disease  of  stomach 
intestine  or  other  internal  organ  should  not  be  allowed  to  continue  very  long  without  surgical  consultation’ 
especially  if  the  subject  is  over  forty. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  high  and  increasing  death-rate  from  cancer  is  a  manifestation  of  life 
strain  and  over-civilization.  Temperance,  especially  in  eating,  drinking,  smoking,  etc.,  are  valuable  general 
preventive  measures.  Cancer  can  be  found  in  many  family  histories,  but  there  is  little  proof  that  it  is  trans¬ 
mitted  by  inheritance.  There  is  much  groundless  apprehension  regarding  the  influence  of  heredity. 

While  awaiting  the  often-heralded  but  as  yet  elusive  “Cancer  Cure,”  give  the  surgeon  a  chance  to  cut 
the  cancer  death-rate  in  half.  '  He  can  do  it. 

FURTHER  CONVERSATION  BETWEEN  THE  VISITOR  FROM  MARS  AND 
THE  COLD-BLOODED  SCIENTIST,  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  TOBACCO 

(See  Health  Bulletin  No.  7) 


In  preparing  this  sketch,  the 
artist  follozved  Proctor's  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Martian,  in  “Otliei 
Worlds  Than  Ours.” 


Martian:  “ Since  our  former  in-  of  nicotin  in  tobacco-smoke,  but  the  boys  and  women  who  would  hesi- 
terview  I  have  been  talking  with  a  actual  percentage  of  the  alkaloid  tate  to  indulge  iu  cigar-smoking, 
number  of  physicians,  and  have  present  in  cigarette-  and  cigar-  The  cigarette  must  still  be  re¬ 
read  several  medical  •  treatises  on  smoke  after  it  had  been  drawn  into  garded,  therefore,  as  a  powerful 
the  subject.  I  am  surprised  to  note  the  mouth.  These  percentages  are  menace  to  public  health,  notwith- 
the  prevalence  of  the  idea  that  to-  as  follows:  standing  the  lower  nicotin-content 

bacco-smoke  contains  no  nicotin,  “In  cigarettes  82%  of  the  nico-  of  its  smoke.” 
but  simply  empyreumatic  sub-  tin  goes  into  the  smoke;  in  cigars  Martian:  “Has  there  been  any 
stances  and  pyridin  bases,  the  re-  85  to  97%.  Prom  one  gram  of  confirmation  of  Lehmann’s  ex- 
sult  of  the  burning  of  nicotin  and  cigar  there  is  released  and  drawn  periments?” 
vegetable  fibre.”  into  the  mouth  5  milligrams  of  C.  B.  S. :  “Yes.  The  London 

C.  B.  S. :  “Yes.  Many  people  nicotin,  .5  milligram  of  pyridin,  Lancet  recently  published  (April 
suppose  they  are  expressing  the  and  5  milligrams  of  ammonia,  as  6th,  1912)  the  results  of  an  exhaust- 
latest  scientific  news  when  they  compared  with  4  milligrams  of  ive  investigation  in  its  laboratory, 
make  such  statements.  It  is  a  fact,  nicotin,  .9  milligram  of  pyridin,  regarding  the  proportion  of  nicotin 
however,  that  this  dogma  rests  and  3  milligrams  of  ammonia  from  in  various  brands  of  tobacco,  and 
upon  some  faulty  experiments  one  gram  of  cigarette.  also  the  percentage  of  nicotin  con- 

made  about  forty  years  ago  by  ‘  ‘  It  is  true  that  nicotin  is  decom-  tained  in  the  smoke  of  cigarettes, 
Vohl  and  Eulenburg  who  employed  posed  into  pyridin  and  its  bases  by  pipes,  cigars,  etc.  By  a  new 
in  the  latter  stages  of  their  experi-  burning,  but  it  is  evident  from  method  of  analysis,  the  Lancet 
ments  a  solution  of  warm  potassium  these  experiments  that  the  bulk  of  finds  a  much  smaller  percentage  of 
hydroxide  which  is  now  known  to  the  nicotin  in  cigars  and  cigarettes  nicotin  in  tobacco  than  has  hereto- 
decompose  nicotin.  Naturally,  no  is  volatilized  before  the  burning  fore  been  supposed.  For  example, 
nicotin  was  left  in  the  smoke  after  point  is  reached.  ”  Havana  cigars  contain  only  .64% 

such  treatment. ”  Martian:  “Then  it  would  ap-  nicotin,  while  British  cigars  con- 

Martian:  “How  about  more  re-  pear  that  cigarettes  are  not  as  in-  tain  1.24%.  Virginian  and  Turk- 
cent  experiments?”  jurious  as  cigars?”  ish  cigarettes  contain  from  1.38  to 

C.  B.  S.:  “ Many  years  ago  Kiss-  C.  B.  S. :  “That  is  undoubtedly  1.60%  nicotin,  while  Caporal  con- 

ling,  a  standard  authority,  pointed  true,  if  the  smoke  be  not  inhaled,  as  tains  2.60%,  and  average  pipe  mix- 
out  the  fallacy  of  the  experiments  I  stated  at  our  recent  interview,  tures  2.85%.  The  percentage  of 
of  Vohl  and  Eulenburg,  but  the  But  there  is  a  tendency  to  inhale  the  nicotin-content  of  tobacco  that 
error  would  not  down.  In  1908  cigarette-smoke,  and  thereby  goes  into  the  smoke,  and  is  drawn 

K.  B.  Lehmann,  a  painstaking  Ger-  greatly  increase  the  amount  of  into  the  mouth,  is  as  follows: 

man  investigator,  performed  elab-  nicotin  absorbed.  Also,  cigarettes  “Cigarettes:  Virginian  3.75  to 
orate  experiments  by  which  he  seem  more  innocent  than  big  black  8.50%;  Turkish  37%;  Caporal 
demonstrated  not  only  the  presence  cigars,  and  are  freely  smoked  by  84% ;  pipe-mixtures,  smoked  in 


cigarettes  79%;  pipes  77  to  92%; 
cigars  31  to  83%.  ” 

Martian:  “Then  the  Lancet  is 
in  agreement  with  other  experi- 
mentors  that  cigarette-smoke  con¬ 
tains  the  least  nicotin?” 

C.  B.  S. :  “Yes,  although 
Havana  cigars  also  are  shown  to 
contain  a  comparatively  small 
quantity  of  nicotin ;  it  is  possible, 
however,  that  the  tobacco-camphor' 
which  gives  them  their  fine  flavor, 
accounts  for  the  constitutional  ef¬ 
fects  reported,  Havana  cigars  be¬ 
ing  regarded  by  most  smokers  as 
tl  stronger”  than  the  cheaper  do¬ 
mestic  brands.  While  the  average 
quantity  of  nicotin  as  determined 
by  the  Lancet  investigation  is 
smaller  than  that  reported  by  other 
investigators,  a  sufficient  quantity 
goes  into  the  smoke  to  exert  a  de¬ 
cided  effect  on  the  system,  provided 
it  be  absorbed.” 

Martian:  “Do  you  recall  any 
experiments  on  animals  with  to¬ 
bacco  smoke?” 

C.  B.  S. :  “Yes.  Jebrofsky,  a 
Russian  investigator,  by  means  of 
an  ingenious  apparatus,  compelled 
rabbits  to  smoke  cigarette-tobacco 
for  a  period  of  six  to  eight  hours 
daily.  Two  animals  died  within  a 
month,  and  showed  changes  in  the 
nerve-ganglia  of  the  heart.  Others 
established  a  tolerance  similar  to 
that  exhibited  by  human  beings 
who  become  habitual  smokers,  but 
upon  being  killed  at  the  end  of  five 
months,  degenerative  changes  simi¬ 
lar  to  those  produced  by  the  injec¬ 
tion  of  nicotin  were  found,  viz., 
hardening  of  blood-vessels.  Loss 


in  weight  was  also  observed. 
There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that 
tobacco-smoke  poisoning  is  chiefly 
nicotin-poisoning.  ’  ’ 

Martian:  “What  steps  have 

been  taken  by  your  government  to 
protect  young  people  from  this 
drug?”  ' 

v-jC.  B.  S. :  “As  usual,  America 
j&gs  behind  the  rest  of  the  civilized 
world  in  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  protection  of  the  public  health. 
We  are  extremely  proud  of  our 
achievements  in  the  Canal  Zone, 
but  we  have  no  shame  for  the 
frightful  neglect  of  our  own  homes 
and  firesides,  and  a  typhoid  death- 
rate  that  leads  the  world.  Japan 
has  long  since  passed  a  law  pro¬ 
hibiting  smoking  below  the  age  of 
twenty.  Several  of  our  states  have 
fixed  the  limit  at  age  sixteen,  there¬ 
by  implying  that  at  that  tender  age 
a  youth  is  proof  against  the  evil  of 
this  indulgence.  That  smoking 
among  college-boys  exerts  a  perni¬ 
cious  influence,  can  readily  be  un¬ 
derstood,  but  statistics  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  must  be  interpreted  with  cau¬ 
tion.  To  be  dependable,  comparison 
must  be  made  between  groups  of 
students  that  are  substantially 
alike,  except  as  regards  indulgence 
in  tobacco.  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
such  statistics.  It  has  been  shown 
by.  Meylan,  of  Columbia,  that  the 
non-smoking  students  make  higher 
marks  in  their  studies,  and  some¬ 
what  lower  marks  in  athletics,  but 
the  comparison  was  evidently  be¬ 
tween  groups  originally  differing 
in  temperament  and  constitution, 
such  differences  often  determining 


the  smoking  or  non-smoking  habit 
of  the  student.”  ^ 

Martian:  “I  have  been  kajitTfig 
up  the  botany  of  tobacco,  and  find 
that  the  order  Solanaceie,  ‘which 
you  mentioned  in  our  former  inter¬ 
view,  comprises,  in  addition  to  to¬ 
bacco  and  other  plants,  'Atropa 
Belladonna,’  or  ‘deadly  night¬ 
shade,  ’  ‘  ITyoscyamus,  ’  or  1  bitter¬ 
sweet,’  and  the  ordinary  potato  and 
tomato.  Have  any  of  these  sub¬ 
stances  been  smoked?” 

C.  B.  S. :  “I  have  never  heard 
of  anyone  smoking  a  potato  or  to¬ 
mato  vine.  As  for  ‘deadly  night¬ 
shade,’  if  anyone  were  to  attempt 
to  sell  this  drug  for  smoking  pur¬ 
poses  he  would  promptly  be  sent  to 
jail,  and  may  be  hanged.  And  yet 
nicotin  is  more  deadly  in  its  effect 
than  atropin,  the  alkaloid  of  night¬ 
shade.  In  fact,  nicotin  ranks  next 
to  prussic  acid  in  the  rapidity  of 
its  fatal  effects.  Almost  instan¬ 
taneous  death  follows  the  taking  of 
a  fatal  dose.  Atropin  is  rarely 
fatal,  because  of  its  rapid  elimina¬ 
tion  by  the  kidneys.  There  are  few 
people,  however,  who  would  ven¬ 
ture  to  smoke  a  bunch  of  dried 
night-shade  containing  from  30  to 
200  times  the  medicinal  dose  of 
atropin.  These  comparisons  may 
seem  overdrawn,  but  they  are 
strictly  logical  and  accurate.  It 
is  only  by  viewing  the  matter  in 
this  light  that  we  can  appreciate 
the  degree  of  drug-indulgence  that 
is  involved  in  this  widespread 
habit,  familiarity  with  which  has 
bred  indifference  and  tolerance.” 


SUMMER  HEALTH  HINTS 

2t  is  possible  to  have  a  “bully”  time  without  getting  so  close  to  Nature  that  it  takes  six  months 
to  recover  and  become  again  civilized.  If  “back  t©  Nature”  means  to  move  about  in  the  woods 
and  fields,  and  drink  in  the  glory  of  the  earth  and  sea  and  sky,  it  is  a  good  slogan ;  but  if  it  means 
an  effort  to  leap  backward  about  thirty  thousand  years  in  three  weeks,  it  is  not  a  slogan  for 
health. 

After  all,  “Nature”  is  but  another  word  for  environment.  If  we  are  surrounded  by  civilized  conditions, 
we  must  adjust  ourselves  to  such  conditions,  and  not  attempt  by  violent  means  to  attain  adjustment  to  the 
environment  of  the  cave-man.  This  means :  exercise  moderately  during  vacation ;  loaf  enough  to  relax  but 
not  enough  to  soften ;  get  a  good,  refreshing  bath  every  day,  but  avoid  prolonged  immersion,  especially  in 
fresh  water.  Keep  your  head  covered  from  the  sun,  unless  you  wish  to  invite  lieat-prostration,  and 
even  baldness.  Pure  water !  Pure  milk !  Fresh  fish  !  Be  sure  about  these  things  in  hot  weather.  Avoid 
surface-wells  and  springs  in  the  vicinity  of  dwellings,  or  boil  the  water.  Protect  food  from  the  housefly. 
Avoid  the  common  swimming-pool  with  its  bacteria-laden  water,  or  at  least  do  not  dive  into  it  and  take  the 
risk  of  infection.  Look  out  for  the  mosquito  that  flies  in  the  early  evening. 

Clean  Up!  Clean  Up!  Clean  Up  Your  Farm,  Door-yard,  Cellar  and  Premises!  Burn  rub¬ 
bish  and  garbage ;  drain  stagnant  pools ;  attend  to  sewage  disposal.  Time  and  money  thus  expended  will 
save  doctors’  bills — perhaps  lives.  . 

Bat  moderately;  exercise  within  your  limits,  remembering  that  after  forty  there  are  limits;  interest 
yourself  in  something  worth  while ;  avoid  alcohol  and  keep  your  nervous  system  in  smooth  working  order, 
and  there  are  few  places  in  this  country  where  the  fluctuations  of  the  thermometer  can  really  harm  you. 

Policyholders  are  entitled  under  the  privileges  of  the  Health  Bureau  to  a  free  medical  examination  once  each  yc ear,  I provided  application 
be  made  within  sixtv  days  following  the  payment  of  a  full  annual  premium  This  examination  Is  not  compulsory,  but  a  prMlege  extended 
for  the  benefit  and  protection  of  Policyholders;  it  indirectly  helps  the  Company,  too. 

Correspondence  regarding  matters  of  health  and  hygiene  Is  Invited.  Direct  medical  advice  or  treatment  Is  not  Riven,  but  such  s'^es- 
tlons  will  be  offered  ns  seem  justified  by  the  circumstunces.  The  Bureau  would  be  pleased  to  hear  from  Policyholders  who  have  benefited 
by  its  suggestions  or  through  the  free  medical  examinations. 

The  POSTAL  LIFR  employs  no  agents.  Information  regarding  Its  low  net-cost  Insurance,  made  possible  by  catting  out  the  MIDDLE¬ 
MAN,  will  be  furnished  on  application  In  person  or  by  mall  to  the  Home  Offico. 


July  13,  1912 


Shall  the  Church  Provide  Amusements? 

We  hear  much  in  these  days  about  the  duty  of 
the  church  to  minister  to  all  the  needs  of  the  people. 
The  church  is  criticized  because  it  has  not  done  this. , 
Some  churches  are  more  and  more  attempting  to  do 
it.  making  their  buildings  fairly  beehives  of  activity 
of  both  lighter  and  more  serious  sorts.  There  is  a 
strong  attractiveness  in  the  idea,  to  human  nature  ; 
but  is  there  also  any  possibility  of  its  being  based  on 
a  fundamental  mistake,  and  that  it  is  aimed  by  Satan 
at  the  very  heart  of  the  life  of  the  church,  and  in¬ 
tended  by  him  to  defeat  the  sole  purpose  for  which 
the  church  in  the  world  exists  ?  A  letter  from  a  New 
Jersey  reader  suggests  this  thought  Before  his  posi¬ 
tion  is  brushed  aside  as  unbalanced  and  untenable, 
let  it  be  thought  fairly  through.  He  writes  : 

We  have  a  brotherhood  [in  our  church]  of  which  I  am  a 
member.  they  desire  to  install,  in  the  basement  of  the 
church,  pool  tables  and  a  shuffleboard.  I  am  greatly  op¬ 
posed  to  this  method  of  interesting  our  men  and  boys. 

1  am  opposed  to  it  because  I  do  not  believe  the  church 
should  be  open  four  or  five  nights  a  week  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  playing  pool.  The  object  of  the  church  is  for  our  spiritual 
growth,  and  I  believe  we  should  not  mix  up  worldly  pleasures 
with  it  to  this  extent.  Christ  said  that  we  should  labor  not  for 
the  meat  that  perisheth,  but  for  that  meat  which  endureth  unto 
eternal  life,  for  the  things  that  are  seen  are  temporal,  but  the 
things  that  are  not  seen  are  eternal.  Now  I  believe  that  pool 
tables  in  the  church  would  be  a  very  poor  object  lesson  to  put 
before  the  children  so  far  as  this  teaching  of  Christ  is  con¬ 
cerned. 

We  also  have  songs  and  prayers  continually  in  our  church 
that  we  should  be  kept  from  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  and 
these  would  seem  mockery  to  me  with  pool  tables  and  shuffle- 
boards  in  the  basement  of  the  church. 

When  Peter  confessed  that  Christ  was  the  Son  of  God, 
Christ  said  that  on  this  rock  he  would  build  his  church,  and  I 
do  not  believe  that  he  or  the  Apostle  Paul  or  any  of  the  other 
disciples  give  us  a  hint  that  the  foundation  of  our  church 
should  be  built  on  pool  tables,  shuffleboards,  etc. 

Recreation  has  its  rightful  place  in  life.  Its  place, 
in  grown  folks,  is  to  re-create,  or  build  up  again,  the 
bodily  or  mental  strength  that  has  been  drained  in 
the  real  business  of  life.  It  is  wholly  subservient  to 
this  ;  the  moment  recreation  becomes  of  chief  inter¬ 
est  in  itself  it  becomes  a  hindrance  to  efficient  living. 

But  what  is  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ  for  ?  It  is 
apparently  in  the  world  to-day  for  one  supreme  mis¬ 
sion  :  to  preach  the  Good  Tidings  of  Life  in  Christ  to 
the  unsaved  world  round  about  it.  Along  with  this 
duty  to  the  world,  the  members  of  the  church  of 
Christ  are  also  undoubtedly  kept  in  the  world  in  order 
that  they  may  have  an  opportunity  to  prove  Christ’s 
power  over  all  the  temptations  to  which  living  in  an 
unsaved  world  exposes  them. 

In  other  words,  the  church’s  supreme  business  is 
the  proving  and  propagating  of  Life, — the  Life  that 


is  Christ  It  is  to  let  the  Spirit  witness,  through  the 
victorious  living  of  the  members  of  the  body  of 
Christ,  to  the  power  of  Christ  over  sin.  And  it  is  to 
let  the  Spirit  convict  the  world  in  respect  of  sin,  and 
of  righteousness,  and  of  judgment.  The  church’s 
message  is  that  of  a  dying  man  to  dying  men  :  a 
dying  man  who  knows  he  is  saved  and  longs  to  share 
his  salvation  with  other  dying  men  who  do  not  yet 
know  that  they  are  lost.  And  to  the  church,  both  life 
and  death  are  radiant  with  the  unspeakable  joy  and 
power  and  riches  of  Christ  who  is  her  Life. 

Suppose  a  local  church  of  say  three  hundred  per¬ 
sons,  all  of  whom  were  living  daily  in  the  same  riches 
of  the  overcoming,  witnessing  power  of  Jesus  Christ 
that  Paul  knew,  were  set  down  in  any  town  or  city  of 
this  land,  and  minister  and  people  commenced  their 
daily  life  and  held  their  church  services  in  the  ful¬ 
ness  of  this  apostolic  power.  Suppose  the  minister’s 
preaching  were  supported  by  the  daily  prayers  of  those 
three  hundred  men  and  women  for  God’s  blessing 
upon  him  in  turning  souls  to  Christ,  while  all  that  he 
preached  were  demonstrated  with  power  in  the  daily 
life  of  the  three  hundred  members  of  his  church. 
Suppose  the  Sunday-school  teachers’  work  were  done 
in  the  same  way  and  with  the  same  Spirit-given  power, 
while  their  lives  between  Sundays  simply  witnessed 
the  Christ  about  whom  they  taught.  Would  the  com¬ 
munity  in  which  that  church  worked  be  likely  to  be 
attracted  to  its  services  ?  And  would  pool  tables  and 
shuffleboards  be  likely  to  add  to  the  drawing  power 
of  that  church  ? 

When  evangelists  like  Finney  or  Moody  were  sent 
of  God  into  a  community  and  were  used  of  God  to 
sweep  hundreds  or  thousands  of  souls  into  the  new 
Life  in  Christ,  did  they  find  it  necessary  or  desirable 
to  attract  people  at  the  outset,  or  during  the  series  of 
meetings,  by  installing  pool-tables  and  shuffleboards 
in  rooms  adjoining  the  places  of  meeting  ?  Are 
games  of  any  sort  found  to  be  a  helpful  accompani¬ 
ment  of  special  evangelistic  work  to-day,  as  conducted 
by  those  upon  whom  God’ s  blessing  plainly  rests  ?  Do 
we  find  that  Paul  or  Barnabas  or  Peter  urged  the 
church  in  their  day  to  recognize  the  needs  and  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  world  about  them  by  installing  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  amusement  or  recreation  as  part  of  the 
church’s  service  to  the  community  ? 

/  Is  it  not  true  that  the  greatest  need  of  the  church 
in  Christian  lands  to-day  is  the  receiving  and  propa> 
gating  of  the  full  presence  and  power  of  Jesus  Christ, 
who  came  that  we  might  have  life,  and  have  it  abun¬ 
dantly  ?  Is  not  the  greatest  need  of  the  communities 
in  which  the  churches  of  Christ  are  set  down  that 
those  churches  should  provide,  not  for  people’s  tem¬ 
poral  recreations,  but  for  their  hunger  and  thirst  for 
Life  ?  If  a  church  is  pouring  out  victoriously  and 
regeneratingly  the  Water  of  Life,  it  needs  no  tem¬ 
poral  attractions  to  draw  people  to  it.  If  it  is  not 
thus  serving  people’s  supreme  need,  then  temporal 
attractions  will  not  help  the  church  or  the  community 
toward  the  real  goal. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  recreation  has  its  place 
in  life,  and  must  be  provided.  But  surely  if  any 
church  of  Christ  will  do  its  whole  duty  by  the  spiritual 
life  of  the  people  round  about,  there  will  be  no  lack 
of  provision,  in  that  community,  for  all  needed  recrea¬ 
tion  and  amusement.  The  church's  simple  duty 
would  seem  to  be  to  give  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ, 
knowing  that  when  people  have  received  Christ  as 
their  Life,  the  less  important  needs  of  life  will  be 
abundantly  provided  for.  There  are  a  thousand  ways 
of  providing  recreation,  and  many  agencies  for  its 
providing  ;  there  is  only  one  way  of  providing  eter¬ 
nal  Life,  and  the  Church  of  Christ  is  the  sole  steward y 
of  that  way. 

If  a  church  would  have  a  vision  of  its  real  mission 
and  privilege  in  the  community,  let  the  little  pamphlet 
be  secured  entitled  "A  Spiritual  Awakening,”  being 
extracts  from  the  Life  and  Letters  of  Charles  G.  Fin¬ 
ney  (Association  Press,  124  E.  28th  St.,  New  York 
City;  5  cents  each,  J4. 50  a  hundred).  Finney  ex¬ 
plains  what  he  means  by  a  revival,  and  shows  why 
the  revival  life  should  be  the  normal,  permanent  life 
of  every  church.  Moreover,  he  shows  how  this  life 
may  be  brought  to  pass  in  a  church,  by  methods  as 
definite  as  those  that  a  farmer  uses  in  sowing  and  reap¬ 
ing.  The  pamphlet  has  been  blessed  in  bringing 
about  spiritual  awakenings  in  this  country  and  on  the  • 
mission  field. 

The  church  has  something  better  to  offer  the  world 
than  can  be  found  anywhere  outside  the  church. 
That  something  is  Christ  He  alone  needs  to  be 
offered,  to  be  lifted  up  :  and  he  will  draw  all  men 
unto  him.  Oh,  let  us  make  it  possible  for  him  to 
shine  forth  compellingly  through  us,  his  church. 
When  we  give  just  Christ  in  our  churches,  he  will 
provide  all  the  other  needs  of  men's  lives. 
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Sales  Up  1,000,000,000  for  Three 

Months — Liquor  Traffic  Increase. 

Statistics  for  the  three  months  ended 
Oct.  1  show  a  great  increase  in  the  rate 
at  which  tobacco  is  smoked  and  liquor 
consumed,  according  to  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  Royal 
E.  Cabell. 

During  July,  August,  and  September  the 
traffic  in  this  country  amounted  to  3,800,- 
000,000  cigarettes,  1,950,000,000  cigars,  33,- 
150,000  gallons  of  whisky,  and  19,800,000 
barrels  of  beer.  Each  of  these  figures  is' 
larger  than  for  the  same  item  in  the  three 
corresponding  months  of  1911.  The  big¬ 
gest  gain  is  made  by  cigarettes.  More 
than  a  billion  more  were  made  during  the 
three  months  named  in  1912  than  in  the 
same  months  last  year.  The  figures  on 
cigars  show  that  they  are  being  burned 
up  this  year  in  greater  quaities  than  ever 
before,  and  450,000  gallons  more  of  whisky 
were  drunk.  The  increase  in  beer  drink¬ 
ing  during  the  sameiperlod  is  320,000  bar¬ 
rels. 

The  growth  of  these  figures  has  in¬ 
creased  the  internal  revenue  collections 
by  $2,000,000  a  month  during  the  present 
year. 
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To  Whom  it  may  Concern. 


In  the  fall  of  1911  I  requested  the  privilege  from  the  officers  and 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Presbyterian  Social  Union  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  of  presenting  at  one  of  the  regular  meetings,  not  a  member’s 
nor  even  a  physician’s  convictions  with  regard  to  the  use  of  tobacco, 
but  an  outline  of  the  present  attitude  of  the  medical  profession  to¬ 
ward  the  drug,  as  such.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  I  had  expe¬ 
rienced  throughout  a  period  of  several  years,  in  silence  and  as  calmly 
and  dispassionately  as  possible,  the  discomforts  of  the  smoke  and 
fumes  from  the  cigars  of  many  of  my  friends  at  these  semi-public 
meetings,  I  was  refused  the  courtesy. 

In  the  belief  that  there  may  be  some  who  are  willing  to  listen  to 
what,  I  hope,  is  a  fair  presentation  of  the  subject,  I  now  submit  an 
enlargement  and  modification  of  the  paper  originally  planned.  I  am 
by  no  means  ready  to  relinquish  the  idea  that  in  the  membership  of 
the  Union  there  will  be  found  a  considerable  number  who  still  decide 
questions  of  right  and  judgment  with  some  reference  to  the  greatest 
good  of  the  greatest  number. 

After  all,  the  matter  is  one  of  true  stewardship  and  citizenship.  If 
the  influence  of  this  study  carries  farther  than  the  limits  of  our 
single  charmed  circle,  I  shall  be  glad  rather  than  sorry  for  the 
occasion  that  caused  it  to  find  its  way  into  print. 

R.  N.  W. 

1708  Locust  Street, 

Philadelphia,  Penna. 


Can  a  Gentleman  Smoke? 


It  is  six-thirty  a.  m.  The  air  is  rich  with  the  cleanness  of  the 
early  morning  hours.  I  am  sitting  at  my  desk,  my  office  windows 
thrown  wide  on  a  spring  day  for  a  breath  of  God’s  fresh  air.  The 
flowers  in  my  window  boxes,  the  tiny  buds  on  the  trees,  the  recent 
shower  drying  on  the  pavement  below, — all  these  things  speak  dearly 
of  His  intention  that  man  shall  live,  work,  enjoy,  and  let  live,  in 
healthful  surroundings  and  in  a  content  that  can  well  up  and  out 
only  from  the  generous  consideration  of  each  human  unit  for  the 
interests  and  happiness  of  his  fellows.  There  would  seem  to  exist 
no  room  for  doubt  that  the  God  who  for  millions  of  years  has  been 
fitting  and  refitting  the  earth  to  man’s  needs  as  rapidly  as  man  has 
allowed,  has  supplied  a  fundamental  necessity  in  the  form  of  clean 
air  to  breathe,  along  with  pure  water  to  quench  his  thirst,  and  food 
that  will  furnish  strength  for  the  work  of  the  day. 

Even  while  I  am  thinking  this  glorious  thing  of  gratitude  to  the 
Creator  for  His  personal  care  over  His  children,  a  discordant  note 
is  rudely  struck.  Through  my  thankfulness  for  life  itself  and  its 
abundance  of  freedom  to  grow  upward  and  outward  there  steals 
into  my  window  from  the  street  an  intruder  in  the  guise  of  a  pene¬ 
trating,  irritant  odor  and  smoke,  which  have  in  a  moment  em~ 
harassed  my  vision  of  man’s  wish  to  participate  in  God’s  thought 
for  an  ultimate  general  good  expressed  in  terms  both  of  self  and 
one’s  neighbor.  Not  a  thought  in  the  world  on  the  part  of  him  who 
burns  the  weed  below  that  he  is  harming  some  one  over  his  head ! 
Not  a  wish  nor  an  intention  to  discomfort  individual  me !  To  be 
sure,  the  smoker  below  is  not  stopping  to  reflect  upon  my  possible 
existence  as  a  fellow-traveler  along  life’s  highway  S  In  any  event 
he  is  not  wilfully  offending  me !  Perhaps  I  should  not  have  opened 
my  window  while  he  was  passing  by !  Can  it  be,  forsooth,  that  I 
should  not  expect  to  breathe  the  morning  air  unless  willing  to  have  it 
now  and  again  tainted  with  that  which  does  the  smoker  injury  and 
brings  me  no  benefit,  though  it  furnishes  him  with  a  compensating 
contentment  and  repose? 

I  recall  vividly  being  made  ill  one  morning  when,  on  the  pre¬ 
scription  of  a  friend,  I  sprayed  my  flowers  with  strong  tobacco  water 
in  the  vain  hope  of  killing  the  plant  vermin  that  were  contesting  with 
me  the  right  of  those  plants  to  live  and  to  beget  blossoms  and  others 
of  their  kind.  I  remember  my  keen  realization  of  the  fact  that  the 
same  drug  that  failed  to  kill  the  plant  lice  poisoned  me.  It  is  now 
being  freely  dispensed  by  my  friend  on  the  sidewalk  to  those  who 
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would  and  those  who  would  not  willingly  partake.  Only  yesterday, 
in  the  capacity  of  foot-traveler,  I  found  it  impossible,  except  by 
crossing  the  street,  to  avoid  the  trail  of  a  smoker’s  pipe  as  he 
hastened  just  far  enough  in  advance  to  force  me  to  participate  in 
his — shall  I  call  it  habit,  or  indulgence,  or  vice, — -which  resulted  in 
my  inconvenience  and  moral  harm,  for  I  found  it  difficult  at  the 
moment  to  think  pleasantly  of  him.  I  wondered  then,  I  wonder 
equally  now,  just  what  the  attitude  of  that  law-abiding  citizen  would 
have  been  had  I  forced  him  unwillingly  to  wend  his  way  through 
some  other  odor  and  through  fumes  both  harmful  to  me  and  un¬ 
savory  and  unwelcome  to  him.  For  herein  lies  the  heart  of  the 
tobacco  question !  Either  has  the  individual  human  being  the  right 
to  live  free  from  the  influence  of  tobacco  if  he  will,  or  that  privilege 
does  not  belong  to  him !  Either  the  newborn  child  has  or  has  not 
the  right  and  title  to  a  health  untainted  by  the  consequences  of 
parental  drug  habits  that  are  sure  to  leave  their  mark  upon  him,  the 
heir!  Just  so  the  community  has  or  has  not  the  right  to  expect  and 
to  demand  from  each  citizen  his  full  contribution  of  intelligence  and 
productivity,  neither  hampered  nor  curtailed  by  his  father’s  or  his 
own  indulgence  if  it  brings  him  harm  and  thereby  to  the  State  a 
stingy  portion  of  his  tribute  due!  Certainly,  as  loyal  citizens,  we 
owe  ourselves  and  the  country  at  large  frank  answers  to  pertinent 
inquiries  on  these  points!  Just  as  surely  should  the  answers  be 
given  today ! 

What  is  the  History  of  this  Drug  Habit  ? 

Our  earliest  knowledge  of  tobacco  carries  us  to  the  days  of 
Columbus,  when  the  little  band  of  explorers  saw  the  natives  smoke 
the  weed.  It  is  supposed  that  Dr.  Francesco  Fernandez  was  the 
first  to  bring  the  tobacco  plant  to  Spain,  in  1558.  In  1560,  Jean 
Nicot,  the  French  ambassador  to  Portugal,  sent  the  seed  to  Paris. 
In  1586,  Governor  Ralph  Lane,  of  Virginia,  and  Sir  Francis  Drake, 
brought  the  first  tobacco  and  pipes  into  England.  Governor  Lane 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  Englishman  to  have  indulged  in  the 
tobacco  habit.  He  sowed  a  more  responsible  and  a  more  wickedly 
productive  crop  than  he  knew.  “From  that  time  it  began  to  be  in 
great  request  and  to  be  sold  at  a  high  rate.”  Against  the  vigorous 
protest  of  layman  and  prelate  its  consumption  and  its  sequeke  be¬ 
came  more  and  more  a  matter  of  public  concern,  until  it  finally 
outgrew  control.  In  1902-03  the  wave  reached  its  up  to  then  highest 
flood.  As  its  guage  may  be  studied  the  figures  for  America  alone. 
Of  cigars  there  were  consumed  in  value  $21,000,000;  of  cigarettes, 
$3,029,000;  of  pipe  and  chewing  tobacco,  $19,000,000,  and  of  snuff, 


$1,130,000,  a  total  of  $43,500,000  spent  on  a  habit  that  has  a  prior e, 
riot  an  argument  other  than  a  selfish  animal  appetite  to  justify  its 
continuance,  and  also  on  an  extravagance  that  is  a  bitter  irony  in 
the  light  of  our  starving  and  freezing  poor,  our  indigent  tuberculous 
and  insane,  our  needy  pauper  and  foundling  homes,  and  our  crimi¬ 
nally  neglected  public  schools. 

In  1910  were  produced  in  this  country  alone  827,546,306  pounds 
of  tobacco  ($940,000,000),  to  be  used  in  large  measure  by  those  who 
could  ill  afford  either  the  physical  or  the  financial  expenditure. 

In  1911  the  estimated  tobacco  expenditure  in  America  was 
$1,100,000,000.  The  accompanying  cut,  reproduced  from  Professor 
William  B.  Bailey’s  article  in  the  Independent,  furnishes  a  graphic 
picture  of  the  relative  waste  and  damage  attributable  to  the  harmful 
drugs  commonly  in  use  today. 


There  are  manufactured  in  the  United  States  alone  annually 
about  7,000,000,000  cigars,  representing  a  cost  value  to  the  maker 
of  $250,000,000,  and  to  the  consumer  of  $750,000,000.  Of  cigarettes, 
about  5,000,000,000  are  made.  These  figures  do  not  include  the 
imported  cigars  (about  200,000,000)  or  cigarettes.  During  1911 
nearly  10,000,000,000  cigarettes  were  manufactured  in  this  country, 
exclusive  of  the  very  many  rolled  by  the  smokers  from  loose  tobacco. 
Of  cigars,  200,000,000  more  were  manufactured  than  in  1910,  total¬ 
ling  7,270,241,822. 

The  army  of  wastrels  and  drug  habitues  represented  by  these 
figures  includes  newsboys  and  bankers,  ministers  and  messengers, 
elders  and  sextons,  business  men  and  lawyers,  plain  men,  women, 
children,  all  puffing  and  a  considerable  number  chewing,  and  a  few 
snuffing  into  their  nostrils  the  costliest  of  weeds,  entailing  a  money 
expenditure  that  should  cleanse  and  uplift,  not  demoralize  and  de¬ 
grade  the  individual  and  the  community. 
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What  is  the  Therapeutic  (Drug)  Action  ©£  Tobacco? 

In  terms  of  the  physician,  and  told  in  brief,  tobacco  is  purely 
and  simply  a  poisonous  drug,  having  no  beneficent  influence,  and 
for  this  reason  removed  from  the  authorized  list  of  medicaments  in 
which  it  once  had  room.  It  has  no  food  value,  it  is  a  narcotic  very 
similar  to  opium  in  many  of  its  features,  its  use  seldom  fails  to  con¬ 
stitute  a  drug  habit.  Tobacco  is  placed  by  physicians  and  pharma¬ 
cologists  alike  in  the  class  of  depressomotor  drugs,  meaning  by  that 
term  one  that  depresses  the  activity  of  the  spinal  cord  and  the  spinal 
nerves.  Nearly  if  not  quite  all  of  this  class  of  drugs  are  heart  de¬ 
pressants,  and  if  used  in  excess  or  in  small  quantities  by  a  sensitive 
subject,  paralyze  the  nerves  that  control  the  circulatory  apparatus. 
The  method  and  mode  of  the  action  of  tobacco  upon  the  heart  is 
still  under  dispute.  Its  use  in  child  and  adult  causes  an  early  very 
brief  excitement  (not  a  strengthening),  and  then  a  progressive 
weakening  of  the  heart  muscle,  with  a  fall  of  blood  pressure  that  is 
probably  due  to  poisoning  and  paralysis  of  the  tiny  nerves  (vaso¬ 
motor)  controlling  the  tone  of  the  blood-vessel  walls. 

The  first  response  to  its  influence  comes  in  the  form  of  a  spinal 
and  nerve  excitement,  the  earliest  phase  of  nicotine  poisoning.  This 
stage  is  very  brief,  and  in  it  may  be  included  the  spinal  convulsions 
of  acute  tobacco  poisoning  that  occurred  in  an  infant  that  will  find 
later  mention.  No  one  who  has  experienced  the  horrors  of  a  first 
cigarette  or  cigar  will  need  any  further  description  of  the  power¬ 
fully  depressing  effect  of  the  second  stage,  the  nausea  and  vomiting, 
the  giddiness,  palpitation,  and  utter  forlornness  and  prostration. 

Chronic  poisoning  by  tobacco  finds  illustration  in  the  vast  major¬ 
ity  of  our  adult  male  population.  It  presents  as  a  rule  the  dry 
throat,  the  red  and  husky  pharynx,  the  smoker’s  cough,  the  indiges¬ 
tion,  the  foul  breath,  and  the  excess  of  saliva  (which  leaves  its  odor 
on  every  glass  and  table  utensil)  that  characterize  almost,  if  not 
every  tobacco  user.  There  is  also  present  the  almost  invariable 
skepticism  on  the  part  of  the  tobacco  slave  regarding  his  subjection 
to  the  influence  of  the  drug  and  his  offensiveness  to  those  about 
him.  In  due  time  the  picture  changes  somewhat,  and  a  step  farther 
we  see  nervous  irritability,  irregular  heart  action,  muscular  weak¬ 
ness,  indefinite  cramps  and  pains,  and  occasionally  collapse  and 
death.  Even  the  external  application  of  poultices  of  tobacco  has  led 
to  serious  and  occasionally  fatal  poisoning.  A  large  number  of 
deaths  have  followed  its  use  as  an  enema,  and  a  number  have  re¬ 
sulted  from  the  simple  smoking  of  the  leaf  tobacco.  One-seventh  of 
a  grain  of  nicotine  may  kill.  A  cigar  weighs  on  an  average  from 


70  to  ioo  grains  (5  to  6  grams).  Calculating  on  the  conservative 
estimate  of  a  3  per  cent,  nicotine  content,  there  will  be  found  in  one 
cigar  as  a  rule  from  1.5  to  2.5  grains  of  nicotine.  A  cigarette  con¬ 
tains  from  15  to  20  grains  of  tobacco  (1  gram),  and  therefore  about 
2/5  of  a  grain  of  nicotine;  while  in  a  pipeful  (ordinary  size),  there 
is  from  ]/2  to  1  grain  of  nicotine. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago  a  child  was  reported  as  dead  from  swal¬ 
lowing  the  tobacco  in  a  cigarette.  ( British  Medical  Journal.) 

Locally,  tobacco  exerts  its  action  as  a  mild  dangerous  anesthetic 
in  the  presence  of  certain  kinds  of  pain.  It  exerts  at  the  same  time 
a  local  irritant  influence  which  ever  calls  for  more  and  similar 
anesthesia. 

Speaking  in  terms  of  the  tobacconist  who  writes  the  descriptive 
account  of  American  tobacco  in  the  Encyclopedia  Americana,  it  is 
related  of  White  Burley,  one  of  the  avowedly  less  harmful  brands, 
“Its  low  content  of  nicotine,  being  only  2.80  per  cent,  of  that  sub¬ 
stance  as  against  5.80  and  6  per  cent,  of  the  stronger  sorts,  permits 
of  its  use  without  the  disagreeable  nervous  effects  produced  by 
stronger  tobaccos.” 

Apparently  there  are  grateful  as  well  as  noxious  effects  to  be 
experienced  from  the  use  of  the  drug  which  even  its  manufacturers 
and  purveyors  recognize  as  meriting  an  apology  in  advance  of  its 
sale  to  the  public  victim.  Nicotine  figures  in  leaf  tobacco  to  the 
extent  of  6.09  to  0.63  per  cent.,  varying  with  the  character  of  the 
fermentation,  the  length  of  time  the  leaf  is  kept,  and  with  the  degree 
of  exposure.  The  highest  priced  tobacco  contains  the  least  nicotine. 
Thus  we  commence  our  study  of  the  drug  action  of  tobacco  with  the 
manufacturer’s  admission  that  its  harmful  principle,  when  all  is 
said  and  done,  is  nicotine ;  that  it  contains  on  an  average  of  3  to  5 
per  cent,  of  this  poisonous  alkaloid,  and  that  the  tobacco  enjoyed  by 
the  little  number  of  rich  is  comparatively  harmless  when  contrasted 
with  that  used  by  the  world-wide  army  of  the  poor  afid  of  the 
moderate  in  means. 

Norman  Kerr,  tobacco’s  one  time  strongest  medical  advocate, 
said,  “The  poison  of  tobacco  has  effected  physical  injuries,  but  ap¬ 
pears  to  leave  untouched  the  conscience  and  the  moral  sense,” — a 
left-handed  compliment  and  a  lame  advocacy  even  were  the  latter 
assertion  true. 

The  small  boy  over  his  first  cigarette  or  cigar  furnishes  the 
most  satisfactory  demonstration  of  the  physiological  action  of  the 
drug.  His  bursting  sense  of  pride  diminishes,  he  feels  a  thousand 
revolutions  afoot  within  him,  his  eyesight  so  keen  becomes  a  blind¬ 
ing  sheet  of  black,  he  vomits,  seasickness  and  its  sense  of  despair 
are  reproduced  in  perfect  reality,  and  with  the  last  of  the  drug  the 


body  rights  itself  gradually  into  a  weak,  washed  out,  and  very 
much  ashamed  normal.  Nearly  every  boy  and  man  is  sensitive  to 
the  drug  to  the  point  of  having  to  accustom  himself  to  its  exactions 
in  these  particulars.  The  world  of  boys  over  the  misery  of  the  first 
cigar  still  wonders  how  its  elders  can  glean  enjoyment  from  such 
a  devilish  sensation  as  it  experiences  in  the  preparatory  torment. 
Note  the  boy’s  astonishment  to  find  himself,  his  little  weakened  self, 
notwithstanding  the  drug  “leaves  untouched  the  conscience  and  the 
moral  sense,”  drawn  to  a  further  indulgence,  and  to  a  gradually 
lessening  discomfort.  Finally  there  comes  the  same  sense  of  stupe¬ 
fied,  anesthetized  content,  though  in  milder  degree,  that  is  enjoyed 
by  the  opium  habitue,  and  by  every  slave  to  the  narcotics. 

Tobacco’s  influence  is  exerted  upon  every  tissue  in  the  body, 
whether  it  be  absorbed  through  the  skin,  from  the  saliva  in  the 
mouth  or  stomach,  or  directly  into  the  blood  and  lymph  after  inhala¬ 
tion  into  the  tiny  vesicles  in  the  lungs.  Probably  all  three  methods 
come  into  play  to  a  certain  degree  in  every  smoker  and  chewer  of 
the  drug.  In  one  individual  the  one,  in  a  second  another  mode 
plays  the  more  important  role. 

Many  more  individuals  than  is  commonly  realized  are  extremely 
sensitive  to  its  influence.  I  know  of  one  infant  that  was  poisoned 
by  absorption  from  its  father  who  slept  in  the  same  bed,  and  finally 
experienced  convulsion  after  convulsion,  the  seizures  only  disap¬ 
pearing  when  it  was  realized  that  the  parent’s  tobacco  might  be 
the  cause.  In  this  child’s  urine  nicotine  was  demonstrable  in  con¬ 
siderable  quantities.  The  father’s  “conscience  and  moral  sense” 
were  still  awake  to  the  extent  of  forbidding  the  child  his  bed,  but 
not  to  the  point  of  his  assuming  other  than  an  injured  attitude  with 
regard  to  his  responsibility  for  the  child’s  harm. 

Tandberg  ( Norsk  Magazin  f.  Laeqe  vid.,  June,  1910),  describes 
a  business  man  in  middle  life  who  suffered  severe  nicotine  poisoning 
from  chewing  tobacco,  supposedly  the  least  harmful  of  the  methods 
of  using  the  drug.  He  had  been  treated  for  years  for  renal  (kidney) 
disease,  and  had  experienced  nausea,  loss  of  appetite,  diarrhea,  rapid 
and  irregular  pulse,  dropsy  of  his  lower  limbs,  inability  to  walk  up 
stairs  or  rise  from  a  chair,  loss  of  sense  of  touch  and  pain,  also 
serious  changes  in  the  eyes.  The  cigars  were  withdrawn  from  this 
patient’s  daily  regime,  but  with  rather  an  aggravation  of  symptoms. 
His  chewing  was  then  stopped  and  within  four  days  the  patient 
appeared  well,  his  pulse  was  normal,  his  digestive  symptoms  had 
disappeared,  and  reappeared  only  on  the  resumption  of  the  chewing 
tobacco. 

Many  have  been  the  experiments  upon  the  human  being  and  upon 
animals,  in  the  internal  administration  of  this  drug.  Upon  certain 


points  there  is  general  agreement  among  the  medical  users  and  non¬ 
users  of  tobacco.  Thus  all  agree  that  it  contains  other  poisonous 
principles  than  nicotine,  among  these  being  carbon  monoxid.  pyridin 
and  certain  other  noxious  alkaloids.  Next,  it  is  certain  that  all  these 
substances,  like  nicotine,  diffuse  themselves  into  the  blood  and  pro¬ 
duce  similar  results.  There  is  no  consensus  of  opinion  as  yet  with 
regard  to  the  direct  influence  of  tobacco  upon  the  blood  cells.  That 
its  use  produces  anemia,  and  that  the  individual  who  indulges  in  it 
for  any  length  of  time  suffers  more  or  less  from  degenerative  blood 
changes,  there  is  no  room  for  doubt.  In  the  lower  animals  these  have 
been  demonstrated  to  be  changes  of  premature  old  age.  namely,  a 
fibroid  thickening,  a  loss  of  the  elasticity  of  the  thin  walls,  the  so- 
called  hardening  or  sclerosis.  Tobacco  also  appears  to  exert  a 
directly  poisonous  action  upon  the  muscle  of  the  heart,  as  well  as 
upon  its  nervous  supply.  Sir  Lauder  Brunton  attributes  to  it  "a 
rise  of  blood  pressure  so  great  that  I  have  never  seen  it  equalled 
after  the  ingestion  of  any  other  drug,  with  the  exception  of  supra¬ 
renal  extract.” 

I  remember  well  the  first  case  of  violent  angina  pectoris  of  my 
medical  experience,  in  a  young  man  under  thirty  years,  the  attack 
being  due  to  his  tobacco  in  association  with  cardiac  disease.  Since 
that  night  of  wild  agony,  twelve  years  ago,  there  has  been  no  recur¬ 
rence  of  the  attack,  and  there  need  be  no  other  in  all  probability. 
The  husband  of  a  member  of  my  own  family  lost  his  sight  with  a 
condition  called  by  physicians  tobacco  amblyopia,  and  was  forced 
to  retire  from  his  business  for  a  time.  Fortunately  his  sight  was 
restored,  but  today  he  is  again  risking  the  permanent  loss  of  that 
dearest  of  his  possessions.  So  much  for  the  occasional  (at  least) 
action  of  tobacco  upon  the  optic  nerve,  and  only  so  much  with  regard 
to  the  influence  "upon  conscience  and  the  moral  sense.”  And  finally, 
because  this  commentary  is  not  intended  to  be  exhaustive,  there  is 
general  medical  agreement  today  that  tobacco,  like  alcohol  (entirely 
at  variance  with  former  teaching)  interferes  with  the  prompt  and 
full  digestion  of  the  food.  Just  as  the  throat,  the  larnyx  (the  wind¬ 
pipe),  and  the  vocal  cords  of  the  tobacco  user  are  always  irritable 
and  red.  and  just  as  he  almost  always  experiences  a  chronic  cough 
ami  the  need  to  clear  his  throat,  so  the  lining  of  his  esophagus 
(gullet)  and  stomach  is  red  and  angry,  and  for  the  same  reason. 
Rara  avis  is  the  smoker  that  will  admit  that  his  cough  and  phlegm 
are  annoying  to  others  and  to  hint;  and  still  more  exceptionally  is 
he  conscious  of  the  fact,  even  though  told,  that  these  features,  like 
the  odor,  are  always  with  him.  Show  forth  the  tobacco  habitue,  and 
you  must  produce  the  handkerchief  and  the  spittoon.  So,  also,  flatu¬ 
lence  and  belching,  burning  pain,  and  a  sense  of  abdominal  fullness, 
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are  frequent  signs  of  tobacco  indigestion,  usually  attributed  to  other 
causes  and  often  rendered  more  disquieting  by  improper  and  mis¬ 
guided  treatment.  Tobacco  depresses  nervous  tissue  of  every  type, 
and  to  this  action  may  be  ascribed  the  occasional  seeming  benefit  to 
neurotic  cases.  More  than  in  any  other  class  the  harm  is  here 
covered  over  and  enabled  to  go  on  apace. 

I  wish  merely  to  mention  again  the  fact  that  tobacco  has  its 
mortality  list.  There  are  not  a  few  cases  on  record  of  death  even 
from  its  one  time  medicinal  use.  The  laity  seldom  hear  of  these 
occurrences,  and  there  is  reason  to  doubt  whether  if  they  heard  they 
would  give  heed. 

The  Physical  Results  of  the  use  ©f  Tobacco. 

First  should,  no  doubt,  be  considered  the  favorable  effects,  if 
any  can  honestly  be  said  to  exist.  No  one  will  deny  that  certain 
high-strung,  over-driven  men,  and  some  neurotic  women,  obtain 
a  temporary,  seeming  relief  from  nervous  symptoms  as  the  result 
of  using  tobacco.  Alcohol  gives  the  same  relief  to  the  drunkard ; 
opium  is  craved  and  used  in  precisely  the  same  way.  Drugs  that 
combine  an  anesthetic  with  a  nerve-depressing  influence  will  accom¬ 
plish  the  supposed  relaxation.  In  short,  a  narcotic  is  longed  for,  and 
in  these  drugs  are  narcotics  found.  All  act  in  a  strikingly  similar 
manner.  All  produce  the  same  ultimately  deleterious  effect  upon 
the  tissues  of  the  body.  All  ingratiate  themselves  into  the  inner 
life  of  their  victims  until  those  who  at  the  start  seemed  to  be  bene¬ 
ficiaries  now  have  become  slaves  as  helpless  as  any  who  are  sunk  in 
the  quicksand  of  irresolution  or  chained  to  the  rock  of  despair. 
Apart  from  the  aforementioned  soothing  effect  upon  irritable,  tired 
nerves,  similar  to  that  exerted  upon  the  opium,  coffee,  tea,  or 
alcohol  fiend,  who  has  learned  to  lean  upon  his  dosage  and  without  it 
is  limp  and  incompetent, — apart  from  this,  tobacco  does  not  and 
never  has  exerted  any  helpful  influence.  For  every  one  it  has 
seemed  to  relieve  there  are  a  hundred,  including  that  one,  who  have 
been  hurt.  From  every  hundred  that  have  seemed  to  escape  injury, 
the  full  hundred  carry  some  permanent  scar,  that  may  in  time  of 
stress  prove  their  undoing.  The  foul  breath,  the  tainted  saliva,  the 
angry  throat,  the  injected  eyes,  are  nature’s  warnings  that  things  are 
not  as  they  should  be.  No  smoker  and  no  tobacco  chewer  has  a 
normal  sense  of  smell  or  taste.  The  lungs  comprise  from  60,000,000 
and  upward  of  tiny  air  cells,  the  oxygen  (and  also  the  poisons) 
from  which  is  taken  up  by  the  tiny  blood  and  lymph  vessels  that 
are  here  exposed  for  the  purpose.  This  absorbing  surface  would 
cover  many  feet  of  ground.  Spread  it  with  a  layer  of  nicotine  sur- 
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charged  air,  under  pressure,  and  force  this  into  the  circulating  fluids, 
and  you  have  a  graphic  picture  of  the  human  laboratory  at  work  in 
the  disposal  of  the  annual  827,524,306  pounds  of  American  tobacco. 

Tobacco  also  exerts  a  powerful  influence  directly  upon  the  nerv¬ 
ous  mechanism  of  the  respiratory  apparatus.  Very  similarly,  though 
even  more  gravely  than  the  heart,  are  the  lungs  likely  to  suffer. 
Professor  Jay  Seaver,  of  Yale  University,  has  conducted  an  inter¬ 
esting  series  of  experiments  on  college  students  in  this  direction, 
and  his  conclusions,  as  illustrated  by  his  accompanying  diagram, 
afford  ground  for  serious  reflection. 
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The  recent  report  of  the  Phipps  Tuberculosis  Institute  com¬ 
ments  as  follows :  “The  preponderance  of  favorable  results  for 
those  who  did  not  use  tobacco  is  not  quite  so  large  as  the  prepon¬ 
derance  of  favorable  results  for  non-alcoholics,  but  it  is  also  pretty 
large.”  I  have  already  called  attention  to  the  case  of  the  child  in 
convulsions  from  tobacco  absorbed  from  its  father’s  breath  and  skin. 
M.  M.  L.  Richon  and  Perrin  have  reported  a  constant  retardation 
of  growth  in  the  lower  animals  when  under  the  influence  of  tobacco. 
In  France,  C.  Fleig  ( Compt .  Rend.  Hebd.,  April,  1908),  has  sub¬ 
jected  the  young  of  guinea  pigs  to  inhalations  of  tobacco  smoke. 
Not  one  so  treated  has  developed  into  a  healthy  or  normal  pig.  When 
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the  pregnant  mother  pig  was  exposed  to  the  smoke  the  pigs  were 
either  born  dead  or  else  were  very  little  and  far  below  the  normal 
weight.  The  traditional  teaching  that  tobacco  and  whiskey  stunt  the 
growth  of  boys  is  founded  upon  no  such  laboratory  experiments,  nor 
is  it  a  housemother’s  dream.  The  thin,  sallow,  furtive  face,  and  the 
slouching  figure  of  the  tobacco  youth,  are  too  well  known  to  the 
doctor,  and  to  the  boy’s  playmates,  to  need  any  description.  The 
wonderful  painting,  “Nicotine,”  of  the  French  Salon,  would  have 
more  influence  than  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  average  boy.  Only, 
let  not  the  teaching  stop  with  the  lack  of  size  and  the  color  of  the 
skin.  The  harm  of  this  consists  simply  in  the  fact  that  its  applica¬ 
tion  is  limited  to  the  influence  of  tobacco  upon  the  young  to  the 
neglect  of  the  adult.  The  harm  is  greater,  from  the  standpoint  of 
permanence,  and  from  that  of  life  and  death,  after  puberty  than 
before.  The  child  is  more  sensitive  and  will  sooner  show  the 
superficial  results.  For  this  reason  it  had  far  better  be  the  child 
than  the  adult  that  smoked.  In  him,  by  all  odds,  is  to  be  found  the 
greater  recuperative  power.  In  him  alone  is  there  a  tendency  to 
re-  and  upbuild  tissue.  In  the  adult,  structural  change  is  either  at 
a  standstill  or  building  down.  Once  poison  organs,  muscles;  nerves 
and  bone,  and  they  do  not  fully  repair.  Scars  in  children  often 
lend  added  strength.  In  the  adult,  scars,  especially  nervous  insults, 
remain  as  portals  inviting  attack.  Frankl  Hochwart  ( Deutsche  Med. 
Wochenschr.,  December  14,  1911),  has  described  31  cases  of  sci¬ 
atica,  and  22  of  neuritis  in  the  arm,  seemingly  due  to  the  use  of 
tobacco.  He  describes  other  cases  of  leg  and  arm  paralysis  due  to 
the  drug.  In  many  instances  sexual  disturbances  seemed  altogether 
dependent  upon  its  use.  In  others,  he  noted  “changes  in  the  optic 
nerve,  loss  of  memory,  aphasia  (loss  of  power  to  speak),  vertigo,” 
and  in  many  cases  of  apoplexy  a  seeming  association  between  the 
use  of  tobacco  and  the  fundamental  changes  in  the  blood  vessels. 
He  bases  his  conclusions  upon  a  study  of  1,500  cases  in  his  private 
practice,  and  excludes  700  cases  in  which  there  was  a  conflicting 
and  confusing  factor  in  the  form  of  alcoholism  or  some  infectious 
disease. 

The  writer  has  now  in  his  care  a  man,  an  excessive  smoker,  who 
was  operated  upon  three  years  ago  and  an  opening  made  between 
two  portions  of  his  intestine  to  relieve  a  supposed  ulcer.  His  symp¬ 
toms  recurred  with  severity  after  the  operation,  and  have  now  dis¬ 
appeared  as  the  result  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  man’s  tobacco.  His 
lost  knee  jerks  are  also  returning  as  are  the  reflexes  (response  to 
light)  of  his  pupils.  No  other  treatment  has  been  employed  to  date. 

As  smoking  is  world-wide  among  boys,  and  example  is  somewhat 
of  a  force,  still  serving  as  a  moral  persuasive  among  certain  adults, 
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it  will  be  well  to  glance  at  the  figures  of  tobacco  as  they  concern 
boys.  E.  R.  Whitney  (High  School,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.),  studied 
the  problem  in  the  school.  He  observed  carefully  25  boy  smokers, 
and  at  the  same  time  and  under  the  same  conditions  25  abstainers, 
with  the  following  results  in  marks  and  standing: 


Non-smoking. 

87% 

5.04 


Smoking. 

74-6% 

4-36 


Average  stand . 

Average  number  of  subjects  taken . 

Number  of  question  marks  given  be¬ 
cause  work  was  incomplete .  3 

Total  days  absent  .  11 

Times  excused  before  close  of  session  . .  1 

Number  of  times  tardy  .  3 

Average  attendance . .  98.16 

Edwin  C.  Clarke,  of  Clark  College,  reports  a  distinctly  lower 
scholarship  for  the  smokers  among  the  students,  as  compared  with 
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49 

4 

7 

91.83 
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those  who  use  no  tobacco.  Dr.  George  L.  Meylan,  of  Columbia 
University,  makes  the  statement  that  although  the  smokers  are  usu¬ 
ally  men  who  can  afford  more  luxuries  and  better  surrounding  con¬ 
ditions  than  the  non-smokers,  none  the  less,  the  latter  in  his  univer¬ 
sity  have  had  the  higher  averages  and  the  smaller  number  of  failures 
by  more  than  half  (a  ratio  of  4-10).  These,  it  will  be  noted,  are 
adult  statistics,  not  those  of  children. 

William  A.  McKeever,  of  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  ( Education ,  November,  1907),  compared  50  non-smokers  and 
50  smokers  selected  indiscriminately  from  the  test  of  students  in 
that  institution. 

He  compiled  the  following  interesting  figures : 

College  records  of  fifty  smokers  and  fifty  non-smokers: 

Smokers.  Non-smokers. 

Average  grade .  62.28%  79-^3% 

Studies  dropped .  47  9 

Failures  .  so8 

Thus  the  grade  average  of  the  smokers  was  28  per  cent,  lower 
than  that  of  the  non-smokers,  the  smokers  made  74  per  cent,  of  all 
the  failures,  and  dropped  84  per  cent,  of  all  the  subjects  dropped  by 
the  entire  100  students. 

P.  N.  Henry  reports  ( School  and  Home,  March,  1912),  high 
school  statistics  from  16  schools  in  the  different  sections  of  the 
country,  including  his  own  school.  He  studied  800  boys  and  obtained 
the  following  results: 

Records  from  One  High  School. 


Age . . 

13 

14 

is 

16 

17 

Average  grade  non-smokers . . 

.  91 

«4 

85 

72 

77 

71 

Average  grade  smokers  . 

.  74 

73 

69 

60 

70 

54 

Difference  in  per  cent . 

.  17 

1 1 

l6 

12 

16 

13 

Records  from  Fifteen  Schools. 

Age . 

J3 

14 

15 

16 

17 

Average  grade  non-smokers  . . 

.  87 

91 

88 

85 

89 

86 

Average  grade  smokers  . 

.  74 

75 

72 

74 

73 

67 

Difference  in  per  cent . 

.  1 7 

21 

22 

15 

22 

28 

Many  others  have  borne  similar  testimony,  and  theii 

r  evidence  is 

omitted  simply  because  of  lack  of  room.  Every  careful  estimation 
from  the  standpoint  of  conservation  and  economy  of  labor  has  gone 
to  show  that  the  highest  skill  in  the  trades  and  in  labor  is  not  com¬ 
patible  with  the  use  of  tobacco,  even  with  the  moderate  use,  so-called. 

Professor  Lombard  ( English  Journal  of  Physiology,  Vol.  XIII), 
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The  Ergqgraph. 


has  shown  by  his  experiments  with  the  ergograph  the  increase 
of  muscular  endurance  and  power  as  the  result  of  eating  real 
food,  and  the  loss  of  muscular  strength  resulting  from  the  use  of 
small  quantities  of  tobacco.  The  rate  of  the  heart's  contractions 
was  increased  at  the  same  time  its  strength  was  decreased.  These 
effects  were,  without  doubt,  due  to  depression  of  the  nervous  cen¬ 
ters  that  control  the  muscles  and  the  heart.  In  certain  tests  the  lift¬ 
ing  power  following  the  smoking  of  one  cigar  was  reduced  50  per 
cent.,  and  the  number  of  heart  beats  per  minute  increased  one-third. 

While  certain  unusual  intellects  may  surmount  its  depressing  in¬ 
fluence  and  still  shine  out  for  the  benefit  and  advancement  of  man¬ 
kind,  it  is  in  spite,  not  because  of  tobacco.  The  drug  is  not  and  never 
was,  a  brain  or  nerve  stimulant  after  the  first,  most  temporary  in¬ 
fluence  has  flown  by.  The  sequel  is  an  invariable  depreciation  of 
every  ability.  Many  the  bright  mind  that  has  been  irretrievably 
dimmed,  that  dies  out,  or  that  barely  glimmers  at  a  time  that  should 
mark  its  fullest  radiance. 

Many  of  our  heart  and  lung  diseases  would  result  in  arrest  or 
cure,  and  many  might  never  have  occurred  had  there  been  no  at¬ 
tendant  or  antecedent  poisoning  and  tension  or  depression  by  the 
twin  drugs, — for  they  seldom  walk  apart, — alcohol  and  tobacco.  No 
one  knows  exactly  the  influence  of  tobacco  upon  tuberculosis.  We 
do  know  that  the  bronchial  tubes  and  the  air  vesicles  of  the  tobacco 
subject — the  moderate  user — are  in  a  state  that  invites  lodgment  by 
any  infection  that  happens  to  stray  along.  On  this  point  there  is 
general  agreement,  that  the  case  of  tuberculosis  of  the  lung  is  rare 
that  recovers  while  tobacco  is  being  drawn  and  absorbed  into  the 
blood.  I  have  seen  more  than  one  otherwise  goodly  physique  yield 
is 


to  tuberculous  infection  or  to  pneumonia  in  which  the  factor  that 
decided  the  battle  was  doubtful,  but  seemed  at  least  probably  to 
have  been  some  such  influence  as  a  failure  to  react  because  of 
alcohol  or  tobacco.  Do  the  doctors  smoke  ?  Oh,  yes,  in  spite  of  their 
knowledge  of  these  medical  facts,  and  often  in  spite  of  teaching 
them.  Doctors  also  use  now  and  again  opium,  cocaine  and  alcohol. 
In  the  last  two  years  I  have  seen  an  army  officer,  a  clergyman,  a 
prominent  actor,  and  two  physicians  on  the  wards  of  the  Philadelphia 
General  Hospital,  as  the  result  of  one  or  another  drug  habit,  and  al¬ 
ways  the  addiction  was  in  association  with  the  tobacco  that  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  protect  against  the  taste  for  other  drugs.  All  but  one  of 
these  died  on  the  public  wards,  charges  of  the  city. 

The  question  of  tobacco  heredity  is  the  last  phase  upon  which  I 
shall  touch  in  this  connection.  Its  importance  is  only  now  beginning 
to  be  appreciated.  Animal  experiments  show  that  the  absorption 
or  inhalation  of  tobacco  by  the  pregnant  mother  eventuates  in  dead 
or  unhealthy  offspring.  No  study  has  as  yet  been  made  to  determine 
the  number  of  infant  deaths  due  to  destruction  of  the  male  element 
as  the  result  of  the  father’s  tobacco  Yet  this  vital  principle  is  nerv¬ 
ous  tissue,  and  all  other  nervous  tissues  suffer  and  die.  There  can 
be  little  or  no  doubt  that  few  or  none  of  the  nicotine  soaked  speci¬ 
mens  that  are  dignified  by  the  name  of  father,  can  fail  to  have  left 
a  tobacco  impress  upon  their  children.  Whether  this  be  in  the  form 
of  simple  ill  health,  or  lack  of  vitality,  or  nervousness,  so-called,  or 
susceptibility  to  disease,  or  whether  it  shape  itself  as  imbecility  or 
insanity  or  epilepsy,  or  addiction  to  drug  habits,  or  irresponsibility, 
and  lowered  powers  of  moral  resistance, — in  either  or  all  of  these 
events  the  birds  will  in  the  fullness  of  time  come  home  to  roost,  and 
credit  be  paid  where  credit  is  due.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  himself 
a  distinguished  physician  and  scientist,  asked  years  ago,  “What  if 
you  are  drinking  a  little  too  much  wine  and  smoking  a  little  too 
much  tobacco,  and  your  son  takes  after  you,  and  so  your  poor  grand¬ 
son’s  brain,  being  a  little  injured  in  physical  texture,  he  loses  the 
fine  moral  sense  on  which  you  pride  yourself,  and  doesn’t  see  the 
difference  between  signing  another  man’s  name  to  a  draft  and  his 
own  ?” 

This  is  a  pertinent  inquiry.  What,  indeed,  if  your  son  and 
daughter  and  mine  are  less  physically,  and  mentally,  and  morally 
fit  because  of  indulgences  allowed  ourselves,  which  now  seem  to  con¬ 
cern  no  one  save  ourselves  ?  May  posterity  hark  back  to  our  private 
habits  based  on  the  sanction  of  centuries,  and  upon  the  approval 
of  participating  doctors,  lawyers,  clergymen, — all  fathers  now  or  to 
be, — and  more  and  more  partaking  mothers  and  mothers  to  be? 
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Why  not,  if  the  children  must  perforce  gather  that  which  we  straw  ? 
Surely  “God  is  not  mocked ;  that  which  a  man  soweth  that  shall  he 
also  reap.”  What  is  more,  he  shall  reap  in  the  form  of  those  who 
come  after.  Posterity  not  only  may  point  the  finger  of  reproach  at 
ill-advised,  self-centered  parents,  but  our  young  are  being  taught  just 
this  right  to  hold  their  forbears  responsible.  The  question  that  is 
to  interest  the  new  man  and  woman  is  to  be  not  “Why  was  I  born 
thus?”  but  “Who  dared  to  deprive  me  of  health  and  the  right  to 
live  ?” 


The  Immorality  of  the  Use  of  Tobacco. 

Dwight  L.  Moody  is  said  to  have  been  asked  whether  there  is 
anything  in  the  Bible  bearing  on  the  tobacco  habit.  He  suggested 
as  the  most  appropriate  reference,  “He  that  is  filthy,  let  him  be 
filthy  still.” 

There  is  neither  malice  nor  an  intentional  display  of  prejudice 
on  the  part  of  a  non-user  in  the  quotation  of  this  pungent  reply. 
Rather  is  there  the  desire  to  call  attention  to  an  attitude  of  mind  and 
morals  that  speedily  develops  in  the  tobacco  subject,  and  a  bondage 
that  very  early  enthrals  him,  but  to  which  he  can  never  be  convinced 
he  is  in  any  way  subservient. 

The  writer  is  an  ordinary  citizen,  a  traveler  of  the  common 
highway  of  air  above  and  ground  beneath  our  feet.  He  has  the 
same,  no  prior  and  no  inferior  claims  to  consideration  in  the  com¬ 
fort  and  fulness  of  enjoyment  with  which  the  facilities  and  privi¬ 
leges  of  these  thoroughfares  should  be  experienced.  For  one  brief 
delicious  moment  let  us  forget  our  own  faults  and  see  how  the 
smoker  and  chewer  wend  their  way. 

First  of  all,  the  smoker  or  the  chewer  of  tobacco,  however 
immaculate  in  other  respects,  is  actually  an  offensive  companion  to 
many  members  of  society.  They  cannot  get  away  from  him  and  he 
is  totally  unable  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  this  is  their  desire  with¬ 
out  offending  him.  Fie  is  essentially  unclean  in  person  and  habit. 
He  puts  an  unhygienic,  often  a  distinctly  infectious,  article  into  his 
mouth,  after  it  has  certainly  gone  through  hands  and  has  been  con¬ 
taminated  in  ways  that  would  condemn  other  articles  of  food  and 
fashion.  Cigar  and  cigarette  makers  have  more  than  once  told  me 
that  in  spite  of  all  rules  and  directions  as  to  the  preparation  of 
the  tobacco  for  the  market,  the  given  cigar  is  frequently  carried  to 
the  lips  or  finished  with  fingers  wet  with  their  saliva.  Ignorance  and 
the  ignoring  of  this  fact  then  constitute  uncleanliness  number  one. 

Next,  the  tobacco  user  very  soon  puts  himself  in  need  of  a  cus- 
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pidor.  Unlike  the  tuberculous  patient  he  is  not'  compelled  to  carry 
that  article  in  his  pocket  and  destroy  its  contents  by  burning.  His 
friends  and  the  public  must  provide  him  with  the  conveniences  for 
spitting,  or  he  adopts  the  alternative  of  using  the  fireplace,  the 
pavement,  the  toilet,  or  the  street.  I  saw  a  prominent  official  just 
one  Sunday  ago  expectorate  on  the  floor  of  his  church  pew.  He 
is  a  wealthy,  highly  educated  man  of  social  position ;  but  rather  than 
expectorate  his  tobacco  saliva  into  his  handkerchief  he  committed 
the  inconceivable  indiscretion  of  depositing  it  upon  the  floor.  And 
yet  his  foi.v  pas  was  not  without  its  usefulness.  It  serves  as  another 
demonstration  of  the  fact  that  no  tobacco  user  can  exist  long  with¬ 
out  either  swallowing  his  tobacco  saliva  or  spitting  it  out  some¬ 
where,  and  if  that  be  not  a  convenient  somewhere,  none  the  less  it 
must  be  utilized.  As  a  consequence,  witness  the  conductor  expectorat¬ 
ing  from  the  rear  platform  and  sending  a  spray  over  all  near;  feel, 
as  I  did  a  day  or  so  ago,  the  gripman  spitting  from  the  front  and 
baptizing  in  an  unholy  manner  all  who  sat  in  line  with  the  trail  of 
his  sputum  which  the  wind  carried  afar.  See  the  policeman  soiling 
his  beat,  and  ignoring  the  law  which  not  rarely  directs  him  to  arrest 
such  offenders  as  himself.  The  poor  man  uses  the  sink  or  the  win¬ 
dow,  while  his  rich  neighbor  may  or  may  not  employ  a  polished 
spittoon.  Any  and  all  of  these  spitters  may  be,  and  many  are, 
tuberculous  or  worse ;  and  yet,  because  they  are  using  tobacco,  they 
are  allowed,  yea,  expected,  to  spit  any  and  everywhere,  and  their 
sputum,  by  the  same  token,  is  treated  with  utter  disregard.  This  is 
uncleanliness  number  two. 

The  odor  upon  the  skin,  the  hair,  the  breath,  the  clothes  of 
the  tobacco  user  would  almost  seem  to  be  a  violence  against  the 
rights  of  the  public.  Enter  the  small  boy  upon  the  stage  of  a 
smoker’s  paradise  with  a  small  portion  of  asafoetida  or  other 
boy’s  treasure,  and  let  that  boy  proceed  with  due  regard  to  boy¬ 
hood’s  obliviousness  of  the  proprieties  to  burn  the  gum  and  thereby 
arouse  the  tobacco  habitue  to  a  due  knowledge  of  his  (the  boy’s) 
presence !  There  may  then  be  witnessed  an  almost  amusing  para¬ 
dox  of  behavior,  and  a  failure  to  appreciate  his  own  exquisite 
likeness  to  that  boy  that  causes  the  onlooking  world  to  stand  agape. 
Have  you  ever  heard  the  smoker  or  the  chewer  complain  of  the 
“street-car-hog,”  of  the  “hatpin-hog?”  Oh.  ves,  if  you  have  ears  to 
hear!  But  never  of  him  who  forces  himself  and  his  objectionable 
presence  on  those  who  have  more  claim  than  he  upon  clean  air, 
because  they  enjoy  it  when  permitted  owing  to  his  absence,  whereas 
he  does  not  know  clean  air  from  foul,  and  is  forever  helping  to 
render  foul  the  air  that  is  clean.  Yes,  he  smells  bad,  inevitably 
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and  eternally  bad,  does  the  tobacco  habitue,  and  the  world  ought 
to  make  him  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  fact.  How  any  self- 
respecting  girl  or  woman  of  refined  taste  and  normal  sense  of  smell 
can  tolerate  the  presence  of  such  men  as  I  meet  in  the  daily  walks 
of  life,  married  men,  single  men,  husbands,  lovers,  doctors,  minis¬ 
ters,  lawyers,  old  and  young,  wise  men  and  fools :  how  they  can 
touch  the  lips  of  such  men,  or  live  with  one,  or  sleep  with  one, 
is  beyond  understanding!  No  untrained  cat  or  dog  will  cultivate 
their  immediate  neighborhood !  If  you  doubt  the  literal  truth  of 
this,  try  the  experiment.  The  child  withdraws  its  face  from 
father  or  brother  until  it  too  is  saturated  by  custom  or  absorption. 
Moreover,  if  the  girls  and  women  smelled  as  bad.  or  were  even 
a  little  redolent  with  the  same  narcotic  perfume,  they  would  pass 
lonely  evenings  in  communion  with  moon  and  maid,  but  with  never 
a  trousered  or  bewhiskered  admirer,  nor  one  sufficiently  thought¬ 
less  of  self  to  condone  the  offense  to  his  nose.  If  the  tobacco 
user  could  only  smell  with  a  keen  sense  of  appreciation  that  which 
others  smell  and  think  of  him,  he  would  on  that  instant  forswear 
his  own  company  and  the  drug  that  makes  him  oblivious  to  the 
right  of  other  human  beings  to  breathe.  Yes,  his  odor  is  uncleanli¬ 
ness  number  three ! 

Again,  constituting  unhygiene  number  four,  five,  six  and  seven, 
is  the  fact  that  he  leaves  his  tobacco  wherever  he  goes.  In  the 
air,  on  the  floor,  on  the  drinking  glass,  on  the  towel  and  napkin, 
on  his  wife’s  and  mother’s  hair,  in  his  baby’s  nervous  inheritance. 
Oh,  yes !  Would  that  he  could  smoke  and  chew  only  unto  him¬ 
self  and  curl  and  circle  away  as  smoke  does,  into  nothing!  Would 
the  world  miss  him?  Only  happily!  Would  it  be  better  without 
him?  Yes,  to  the  extent  of  millions  of  dollars  spent  on  the  home 
instead  of  his  perverted  appetite,  of  millions  of  otherwise  healthy 
lives  now  rendered  sickly  and  incompetent  instead  of  spending 
and  being  spent  for  those  whom  the  smoker  pretends  to  love,  of 
millions,  literally  millions  of  happy,  deep  breathers,  whom  he  would 
no  longer  torture  into  being  sippers  of  bad  air,  owing  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  tobacco  air  or  no  air  at  all. 

Think  it  over,  smoker  and  chewer!  We  consider  you  semi- 
unwittingly  an  unclean  being,  and  a  weak  one  at  that ;  because,  if 
you  stop  to  think,  you  cannot  excuse  yourself  in  this  life  on  the 
score  of  manliness  or  strength  for  any  unhygiene  of  person  or 
habit  that  injures  the  health  of  your  neighbor  or  pushes  him  or 
her  physically,  mentally  or  morally  down. 

Habit,  the  master,  is  in  command  of  the  tobacco  user  and  seldom 
lets  go!  Can  you  hear  his  minion  cry,  “I  can  stop  when  I  please!” 
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Does  he  stop?  Yes,  when  waning  eyesight  or  incompetent  heart 
action,  or  failing  power  to  breathe,  demand  obedience  through  the 
megaphone  of  physical  fear !  Not  because  of  love  for  his  neighbor 
as  great  as  for  himself !  Not  because  each  unit  of  society  owes  a 
due  regard  for  the  prerogatives  and  comforts  of  every  other  one! 
Not,  we  regret  to  say.  because  he  realizes  that  he  is  a  public 
nuisance !  He  has  no  reason  to  be  offended  because  of  our  recogni- 
tion  of  the  fact  that  he  has  relegated  himself  to  that  class !  Habit 
has  not  only  enchained  him  so  that  he  is  a  slave,  but  has  blinded 
him  so  that  lie  cannot  perceive  his  sorry  state.  Can  it  be  that 
tobacco  so  weighs  upon  the  will  as  to  force  a  father  as  it  did  mine 
on  the  threshold  of  my  college  life  to  admit  that  he  could  not  forego 
the  weed  in  order  to  secure  the  promise  desired  from  a  son  to 
shun  a  habit  that  would  certainly  harm?  Is  it  possible  that  it  can 
lay  such  a  hold  upon  a  man  that  within  twenty-four  hours  subse¬ 
quent  to  his  arising  from  a  three  months’  tobacco  sick  bed  a  cigar 
is  again  within  his  lips?  I  have  witnessed  this  thing.  Can  our  men 
and  women  with  a  good  conscience  trifle  with  a  drug  that  costs 
money,  which  they  cannot  afford  to  spend  for  the  necessities  of 
life?  Tobacco  is  a  spendthrift,  a  tempter  into  evil  associations, 
into  gambling,  alcoholism,  immorality,  with  a  power  and  persis- 
tence  exerted  by  no  other  influence,  save  the  devil !  Can  a  man  of 
principle  and  conscience  smoke  before  other  men  and  before  youths 
and  boys,  knowing  that  they  will  as  a  consequence  also  indulge?  Can 
he  do  this  thing  knowing  all  the  truth?  There  is  no  doubt  of  it  when 
once  under  the  influence  of  the  drug.  Even  ministers  of  the  gospel, 
even  physicians,  whose  chosen  and  consecrated  work  is  to  up- 
build  the  inner  and  outer  man,  so  forget  the  ground  principle  of 
their  professional  obligation  as  to  themselves  indulge,  and  by  so 
doing  to  spur  others  on  to  their  moral  and  physical  harm  The 
tobacco  user  truly  characterizes  the  alcohol  habit,  and  condones 
that  which  he  admits  to  be  its  inseparable  twin.  He  will  struggle 
to  divorce  himself  from  liquor  while  retaining  and  cultivating  the 
taste  without  renouncing  which  no  drunkard  ever  finally  conquered 
the  grip  with  which  alcohol  held  him. 

The  tobacco  trade  is  the  only  traffic  apart  from  that  of  alcohol 
the  stage,  and  open  immorality,  that  uses  indecency  and  vulgarity 
in  picture  and  advertisement  to  increase  its  gain. '  With  alcohol 
tobacco  is  the  keenest  of  all  drug  stimulants  of  sex  passion  No 
other  one  influence  compares  with  its  power  to  beckon  and  be¬ 
guile  the  clean  young  boy  and  girl  into  the  brothel,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  remove  the  power  to  resist  the  call.  It  is  one  of 
the  few  remaining  lines  of  business  tolerated  by  mankind  for  his 
own  undoing.  Three  influences  have  raised  the  death  rate  in 


France  above  her  birth  rate — alcohol,  tobacco  and  the  diseases 
attendant  upon  immorality.  For  the  first  time,  it  would  appear 
these  same  three  influences  have  accomplished  the  identical  result 
in  one  section  of  America.  Knowing  these  things,  is  it  not  strange 
that  the  true  American  can  use  tobacco,  when  he  remembers  that 
this  is  his  country  and  he  one  of  her  loyal  sons? 

The  Issue. 

This  would  seem  to  be  very  plain.  Has  one  individual  the 
inherent  right  to  enjoy  himself  at  the  cost  of  the  comfort  and 
health  of  another?  Has  any  one  member  of  society  the  privilege 
of  lowering  his  own  earning  and  working  capacity  as  a  useful 
citizen  and  thereby  of  robbing  the  public? 

Has  an  individual  the  moral  right  to  indulge  in  self-drugging 
that  will  deleteriously  affect  his  offspring?  Conversely,  has  the 
tobacco  or  any  other  drug  habitue  the  moral  right  to  beget  chil¬ 
dren? 

Should  the  individual  be  called  to  account  to  the  public  for 
every  wave  of  physical  and  moral  harm  that  can  be  traced  directly 
to  his  influence? 

Do  these  questions  more  or  less  urgently  demand  an  answer 
from  the  serious-minded  citizen,  an  answer  not  to  the  public,  but 
to  his  own  inmost  self.  Do  or  do  not  the  trains  of  thought  sug¬ 
gested  by  an  intelligent  application  of  the  principle,  “Cain,  where 
is  Abel,  thy  brother,”  lead  deep  into  the  welfare  of  the  individual 
home  and  the  fair  future  of  our  America? 

Let  ns  consult  the  three  who  would  most  naturally  have  the 
country’s  best  interests  at  heart,  the  physician,  because  the  health 
of  her  people  is  essentially  her  most  valuable  business  asset;  the 
economist,  because  it  is  falling  more  and  more  to  his  share  to 
guide  the  destinies  of  a  wide-awake  people ;  and  the  American  gen¬ 
tleman.  because  he  is  constituted  neither  of  gold  lace  nor  of  noble 
inheritance,  but  is  born  free,  so  that  within  limitations  he  can 
make  himself  what  he  cares  and  wills,  and  can  live  in  such  a  way 
as  to  best  serve  his  God,  his  women  and  children,  and  through 
them  his  country. 


The  Physician’s  Verdict. 

My  friend,  you  have  for  enjoynient  and  increase  by  the  stroke 
of  tlie  clock,  some  three-score  years  and  ten.  The  vigorous  life 
should  by  every  indication  average  nearer  one  hundred  years  than 
this  more  meagre  span.  Look  around  you  and  note  down  what  you 
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see?  Hospitals  on  every  side,  full  of  sick,  sorrowing  and  of  those 
about  to  die!  What  are  the  influences  that  fill  the  hospitals,  and 
could  fill  them  thrice  again  were  there  room?  Look  further  and 
observe  the  foundling  asyla,  the  institutions  for  the  blind,  the 
homes  for  the  indigent  and  for  the  insane !  Whence  this  sad  com¬ 
munity,  and  the  miserable  army  that  has  encamped  within?  What 
the  reasons  for  its  existence,  persistence,  and  steady  growth?  See 
the  nervous,  the  paralytics,  the  stunted,  the  sallow,  the  blind !  Bet¬ 
ter  the  dead  than  these  monuments  of  neglect  and  disease !  Walk 
with  me  now  through  the  hospital  wards,  see  the  rows  of  beds 
of  men  and  women  and  children  who  should  be  at  work  and 
play  for  the  public  good — old  men  young  in  years,  but  worn 
threadbare  in  heart  and  mind  and  every  other  texture;  old  women, 
still  buxom  if  we  judge  only  by  count  of  time,  but  burned  to  the 
socket;  little  children,  born  wizened  and  parchmentlike  and  for¬ 
lorn,  not  only  doomed  but  fortunate  to  die.  Shall  we  turn  hence 
to  that  human  shame,  that  section  of  every  hospital  in  which  women 
form  the  great  body  of  the  throng  going  down  to  the  operating 
table  to  be  unsexed  and  often  to  die.  Only  the  stupefying  eflfect 
of  narcotics  could  quiet  the  male  conscience  that  has  once  been 
harried  by  the  patience  and  long-suffering  of  these  mothers,  and 
sisters,  and  daughters,  grown  matrons,  and  young  maids,  inno¬ 
cently  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  a  double  standard  of  moral  and 
physical  health  that  rests  upon  the  infamous  male  tripod  of  to¬ 
bacco,  alcohol,  and  social  disease.  In  this  order,  follow  the  kindred 
forces  that  so  subtly,  so  inevitably  lead  from  the  one  into  the  next, 
that  their  victim  is  soon  marked  for  a  descent  from  his  proud  posi¬ 
tion  of  protector  to  that  of  butcher,  from  that  of  head  to  that 
of  destroyer  of  the  home.  There  is  little  likelihood  that  the  horrid 
figures  now  known  to  be  conservative,  witnessing  that  70  per  cent, 
and  over  of  all  cases  of  locomotor  ataxia,  and  nearer  90  per  cent, 
of  all  instances. of  paresis  (general  paralytic  dementia)  are  due  to 
one  of  the  so-called  social  diseases — there  is  little  likelihood,  I  say. 
that  these  figures  would  hold  were  it  not  also  true  that  tobacco  and 
alcohol  are  at  work  in  every  instance  side  by  side  with  and  enrich¬ 
ing  the  soil  far  in  advance  of  the  relentless  infection. 

Ah,  yes,  young  men,  men  in  the  bouyancy  of  life,  also  old  men, 
you  will  have  to  pay  in  some  fashion  for  every  ounce  of  tobacco 
you  use !  And  saddest  of  all  your  reflections  must  be  your  con¬ 
signment  of  your  women  and  children  to  a  sorry  physical  doom. 
Do  not  tell  the  world  that  you  do  this  thing  with  eye  and  brain 
clear.  Let  it  pass  that  the  physician  has  laid  a  portion  of  the 
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blame  on  the  drugs  that  have  robbed  you  of  the  sense  of  respon¬ 
sibility,  and  see  to  it  that  your  sons  and  daughters  go  free.  The 
physician,  not  the  moralist,  utters  this  word.  He  may  indulge 
himself.  Not  yet  has  arrived  the  time  in  which  the  doctor  has 
ranged  himself  on  the  side  of  those  who  neither  injure  nor  sanc¬ 
tion  the  harm  of  any  one.  Within  five  years,  I  have  seen  four 
physicians  die  on  the  wards  of  the  city  hospitals,  victims  of  one 
or  other  of  the  enslaving  drugs,  and  of  tobacco — always  and  to¬ 
bacco.  The  world  of  sick  and  needy  will  do  well  to  trust  implicitly 
no  physician  who  uses  any  one  of  the  narcotic  drugs.  Such  a 
surgeon,  such  a  physician,  cannot  think  so  clearly,  nor  so  promptly, 
cannot  guide  his  hand  so  straight,  has  not  the  same  balance  of  judg¬ 
ment  as  that  clear-eyed,  clear-brained,  steady-handed  man  of  con¬ 
science,  who  needs  no  sedative  to  quiet  the  cravings  of  a  morbid 
drug  appetite  or  uneasy  conscience. 


The  Economist’s  Verdict. 

As  the  crow  flies,  there  are,  perhaps,  forty  years  in  which  a 
man  can  best  publicly  serve  his  home  and  country.  After  his 
seventieth  year,  he  renders  service  only  by  special  dispensation, 
and  only  because  a  kind  Providence  and  careful  living  have  sped 
him  gently  on  his  w'ay.  During  every  one  of  these  forty  years,  he 
represents  to  his  country  a  definite  money  value,  if  healthy  and 
well,  a  definite  money  loss,  if  decrepit  and  unfit.  There  is  a  just 
pride  accruing  to  that  citizen  who  has  stored  away  a  fortune,  not 
of  dollars,  but  of  devoirs  rendered  unto  the  public  good.  There 
is  a  reward  such  as  none  save  the  unselfish  experience  for  him 
who  has  life-long  and  in  a  practical  manner  loved  his  neighbor  as 
or  better  than  himself.  But  in  the  busy,  hurrying  w'orld  of  poli¬ 
tics  and  finance,  of  barter  and  exchange,  of  demand  and  supply, 
of  accumulation  and  stark  poverty,  can  there  be  any  other  motive 
or  object  in  view'  than  the  lust  of  the  flesh  and  the  pride  of  life? 
Can  it  be  that  a  sw'eeter,  a  purer  note  than  that  of  personal  gain 
and  money  advantage  can  ring  through  the  air?  Listen  while 
the  homely  rail-splitter  and  w'ondrous  statesman  answers  your 
query !  ,  , 

“I  have  learned  that  success  is  to  be  measured  not  so  much 
by  the  position  that  one  has  reached  in  life,  as  by  the  obstacles 
which  he  has  overcome  while  trying  to  succeed.  Die  when  I 
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may,  I  want  it  said  of  me  by  those  who  know  me  best,  that  I 
always  plucked  a  thistle  and  planted  a  flower,  where  I  thought 
a  flower  would  grow.”  That  principle  lived  in  the  light  of  the 
scientific  knowledge  of  today  will  not  admit  the  possibility  of  a  to¬ 
bacco  paradise,  because  tobacco  implies  a  selfish  pleasure  and  a 
neighbor’s  injury.  There  might  be  provision  for  a  smoking  com¬ 
partment  in  a  hell,  or  even  in  a  purgatory;  but  never  in  a  heaven, 
except  one  built  for  the  enjoyment  of  those  who  have  lived  only 
and  thought  only  of  and  for  themselves.  This  class  will  not  be 
found  in  the  heaven  that  is  pictured  to  us  by  all  the  signs  that  point 
toward  the  survival  of  the  fittest  in  body  and  soul.  Abraham 
Lincoln  never  used  either  alcohol  or  tobacco. 

No  social,  no  political  economist  can  compute  any  gain  to  this 
land  from  the  combustion  of  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  tobacco 
into  poisonous  gases  and  smoke.  Who  can  estimate  the  physical 
and  mental  loss  to  her  people  corresponding  to  the  internal  reve¬ 
nue  tax  of  one  year  of  $50,000,000  upon  tobacco  alone,  or  of  $141.- 
000,000  upon  spirituous  liquors,  the  desire  for  which  has  in  large 
measure  depended  upon  tobacco.  Estimate  the  average  expendi¬ 
ture  of  each  tobacco  user  at 'five  cents  a  day,  some  spending 
dollars,  others  a  few  pennies  on  the  drug;  and  then  reckon  some 
40,000,000  boys  and  men  as  spending  this  small  amount  daily  through¬ 
out  the  year.  We  have  at  once  a  total  of  $73,000,000.  This  princely 
sum.  a  mere  fraction  of  the  actual  waste,  has  gone  into  the  air. 
It  would  solve  many  a  municipal  or  even  national  problem  that  is 
languishing  for  the  wherewithal  for  its  accomplishment.  We  are 
forced  to  face  the  fabulous  figure  already  quoted  of  $940,000,000 
worth  of  tobacco  annually  manufactured  in  this  country  alone. 
Who  shall  make  good  this  financial  wrong?  No  count  is  had  of 
the  expense  of  the  hospitals  consequent  upon  the  use  of  the  to¬ 
bacco,  of  the  asyla,  of  the  sick  beds  at  home,  of  the  tuberculosis 
sanatoria,  of  wages  lost,  of  opportunities  denied  because  of  abilities 
wasted.  No  mention  is  made  of  the  rupture  of  homes  to  which 
tobacco,  alcohol  and  immorality  have  together  paved  the  way. 
Many  industrial  concerns  now  refuse  employment  to  the  users  of 
tobacco  and  alcohol.  The  lower  grade  of  trustworthiness  in  men 
and  women  addicted  to  these  drugs  is  well  recognized  at  this  time. 
It  would  seem  that  the  economist,  political  and  social,  must  raise 
his  voice  with  that  of  the  physician,  even  against  tobacco. 

On  the  basis  of  moral  responsibility,  the  spiritual  economist 
must  take  even  higher  ground ;  and  surely  there  will  not  be  found 
in  a  narcotic  that  treasure  which  is  likely  to  secure  storeroom  in 
heaven. 
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The  Gentleman’s  Verdict. 

Of  all  delicate  tasks,  the  most  critical  is  the  definition  of  a  gen¬ 
tleman.  One  must  begin  by  defining  that  which  he  is  not.  Cer¬ 
tainly  he  is  not  that  individual,  careless  of  the  rights  of  others,  who. 
on  the  street,  over  the  banking  counter,  in  the  market,  or  in  the 
home,  breathes  and  exudes  an  offensive  drug  into  the  lives  of 
unwilling  fellow-men,  or  forces  a  fair  child  or  wife  to  press  clean 
lips  upon  his,  tainted  as  they  are  with  the  odor  and  virulence  of 
tobacco.  Perhaps  we  may  best  outline  the  real  gentleman  in  the 
thought  underlying  the  nursery  couplet : 

“Politeness  is  to  do  and  say 
The  kindest  thing  in  the  kindest  way.” 

There  is,  indeed,  the  essence  of  gentility  in  this  pithy  line.  It 
tells  of  qualities  becoming  in  man  and  woman,  lad  and  maid.  No 
need  is  there  for  high  birth.  As  well  the  hovel  as  the  palace,  so 
long  as  the  prince  who  emerges  is  one  of  nature’s  noblemen,  and 
prefers  others  in  all  things  to  himself.  In  making  certain  that 
our  picture  of  the  gentleman  is  faithfully  drawn,  we  dare  not 
therefore  include  the  use  of  tobacco  among  his  privileges  and  in¬ 
dulgences,  because  we  know  that  it  straightway  will  run  him  foul 
of  this  primary  rule.  There  are  two  lines  that  must  be  touched 
in  with  a  view  to  making  the  masterpiece  complete.  The  first 
gives  him  a  gleam  of  Godlikeness,  in  that  it  pictures  him  preferring 
to  all  other  dear  interests  and  to  all  other  comrades,  woman ;  the 
second  draws  in  his  mouth’s  curve  that  guarantee  of  pure  thought 
and  speech  and  living  that  insures  for  her  the  happiness  of  a  genu¬ 
ine  home  and  the  privilege  of  reigning  over  it  beside  a  real  king. 
The  tobacco  mouth  does  not  know  this  curve,  nor  can  it  acquire 
it  for  money  or  any  other  price,  even  love,  except  the  latter  enter 
by  unseating  and  displacing  the  tobacco.  It  would  seem  that  there 
is  in  every  man  and  every  boy  that  which,  if  properly  nourished 
and  directed,  must  develop  into  true  knighthood.  No  red-blooded 
American  boy  could  be  persuaded  to  blow  tobacco  smoke  or  a 
tobacco  breath  into  the  faces  of  his  sister  and  mother,  did  he  not 
first  see  this  thing  done  by  the  father  of  the  home.  A  dog  will 
not  tolerate  this  insult.  Perhaps  men  show  this  disregard  of  their 
women  because,  unlike  the  dog,  they  will  not  actively  defend 
themselves  against  effrontery  and  insolence,  however  complacently 
displayed.  When  the  boy  comes  home  to  his  women  folk,  he  has 
scented  his  breath  to  be  sure,  and  aired  his  clothes  in  order,  of 
course,  to  conceal  his  use  of  tobacco,  but  equally  because  he  is 
capable  of  being  ashamed  of  his  moral  lapse.  Many  the  husband 
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and  father  that  has  graduated  from  his  one-time  tobacco  shame. 

When  the  architect  asked  the  Roman,  Drusus,  how  he  would 
have  him  build  his  house,  he  said,  “Build  it  so  that  every  Roman 
may  behold  every  action  I  perform.” 

Drusus  was  conscious  of  gentlemanliness,  deep  grained  in  every 
fibre;  else  he  would  not  have  dared  challenge  the  attention  of  the 
people.  A  simple  boor  might,  but  not  a  veneered  candidate  for 
the  true  polish  of  gentility.  The  risk  of  exposure  were  for  him  too 
dangerous  to  be  ventured.  Drusus  feared  no  exposure  of  his  af¬ 
fairs,  public  or  private.  No  shaking  of  his  morals  or  of  his  raiment 
would  liberate  that  which  would  smell  unclean.  On  the  basis  of 
true  gentility  he  could  not  have  yielded  had  even  tobacco  knocked 
at  his  door. 

The  true  gentleman  could  not  and  would  not  render  obligatory 
the  offense  of  his  tobacco  presence  upon  society,  whether  it  would 
or  no.  He  would  be  as  uncomfortable,  as  unhappy  in  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  any  influence  of  his  might  work  injury  to  those  about 
him.  He  could  not  render  his  life  partner’s  existence  a  cross,  and 
his  love  for  her  a  mockery  by  either  a  morganatic  alliance  or  an 
open  bigamy  with  a  drug.  He  could  not,  under  any  consideration, 
sow  physical  seeds  that  might  blossom  into  deformities  and  in¬ 
capacities  in  his  child.  It  is  possible  that  it  is  an  expensive  thing, 
selfishly  speaking,  to  live  the  role  of  a  gentleman.  It  is  none  the 
less  worth  while. 

In  the  finality  of  things,  the  question  of  tobacco  must  always 
be  referred  to  the  gentleman  for  solution.  In  his  alignment  of 
self  for  or  against  true  knightliness  toward  his  wife,  his  child,  in 
his  home,  he  can,  in  the  matter  of  tobacco,  render  only  one  choice 
“of  the  kindest  thing  in  the  kindest  way.” 

The  Christian’s  Verdict. 

Shall  we  finally  put  the  tobacco  question  to  its  sternest  and  yet, 
by  all  odds,  its  kindliest  and  fairest  test?  Surely  the  Christ  who 
invited  him  “that  is  without  sin  among  you,  let  him  first  cast  a 
stone  at  her  that  was  a  sinner — such  a  Christ  would  not  judge 
harshly  an  indulgence  that  involves  no  real  harm.  Can  you  picture 
Jesus  Christ  smoking  a  cigar  or  a  pipe  or  chewing  tobacco?  Would 
He  have  offered  himself  to  little  children  as  unreservedly  had  He 
feared,  as  some  fathers  do,  the  withdrawal  of  the  tiny  critic  in 
instinctive  repulsion  and  dread?  Would  there  have  followed  as 
instantaneous  a  response  to  the  magnetism  of  the  Elder  Brother  on 
the  part  of  the  child,  who  in  the  picture : 
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“Takes  unquestioning  love  as  the  river  lilies  take  the  sun, 

And  pays  it  back  with  rosy-folded  palms  clasped  round  my  neck, 

And  gentle  head  reclined  on  his  Friend’s  breast." 

Paul  strikes  the  only  possible  keynote,  and  the  world  is  de¬ 
manding  that  it  be  sounded  loud  and  in  the  major  key.  “If  meat 
cause  my  brother  to  offend,  I  will  eat  no  meat  while  the  world 
standeth.”  Whence  had  Paul  such  a  doctrine?  Surely  his  birth¬ 
right  of  Roman  citizenship  did  not  instil  such  a  principle  into 
him!  Doubtless,  he  learned  it  from  the  Christ!  It  does  not  seem 
too  great  a  strain  to  apply  it  to  the  drug  habit  under  discussion. 
“What  think  ye  of  the  Christ?”  Would  He  have  led  you  into  the 
use  of  tobacco?  The  very  thought  seems  impious?  Why,  then, 
His  disciples? 

We  need  not  press  the  point  further  than  to  touch  upon  the 
answer  that  comes  ready  made  from  the  unwilling  world.  “This 
argument,”  it  says,  “may  be  applied  to  any  and  every  commodity 
which,  by  its  misuse,  may  injure  a  certain  individual.”  We  hear 
this  stated  very  often.  Something,  indeed,  may  be  said  on  this 
score ;  yet  it  is  always  a  very  selfish  something.  One  would  not 
like  to  offer  it  at  the  judgment  seat  on  the  last  clay.  It  has  vogue, 
but  no  justification,  even  though  blindly  upheld  by  otherwise 
worthy  and  intelligent  people.  There  can  be  no  misuse  of  that 
which  has  no  rightful,  helpful  use.  One  of  the  prominent  men  in 
a  church  of  which  I  have  had  some  knowledge  within  five  minutes 
of  being  told  that  a  member  of  my  own  family  had  recently  spent 
a  long  period  in  bed  as  the  result  of  his  indulgence  in  tobacco, 
was  seen  offering  that  same  tobacco  convalescent  a  cigar,  excusing 
himself  on  the  plea  that  “he  would  have  smoked  whether  I  had 
given  it  to  him  or  not.”  Four  of  the  elders  of  that  church  smoke, 
and  are  copied  by  all  the  youths  growing  under  them.  Two  chew 
the  tobacco  of  their  cigars  the  day  long,  and  as  regularly  as  they 
take  their  daily  food.  All  smell  of  tobacco  from  morning  till  night. 
All  leave  its  taste  and  smell  upon  every  glass  from  which  they 
drink,  including  the  communion  cup.  All  contaminate  the  air  which 
others  must  needs  breathe  after  them.  All  expectorate  on  highway 
and  byway.  All  have  children  who  have  suffered  both  before  birth 
and  since  from  their  father’s  tobacco.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  judge 
my  elders,  when  I  am  myself  so  humanly  fragile  and  exposed  to 
criticism  from  many  another  quarter.  This,  however,  is  a  question 
of  the  public  health  of  tomorrow  as  well  as  today,  and  lies  therefore 
in  my  peculiar  province.  This  also  is  a  question  of  Christian  pub¬ 
lic  economy ;  not  one  of  the  individual,  but  of  the  Christian  soci- 
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ety'  .,s  ,a  ^ftion  °f  example,  of  morals,  of  the  obligations  of 
J-bnstian  c'bzen  to  other  Christian  and  even  heathen  citizens, 
rls.t‘an  fathers  to  helpless  infants,  of  Christian  soldiers  to 
that  Christ  whom  we  serve  and  follow  unsteadily  enough  when  our 
best  is  rendered,  and  to  whom  no  man  can  render  a  tobacco  best, 
because  the  value  of  life,  talents,  money,  service,  once  these  gifts 
are  tainted  with  tobacco,  has  already  begun  to  depreciate  and  to 
tall,  and  no  longer  is  there  a  best  to  give. 

There  are  assuredly  drawbacks  and  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a 
comfortable,  conscience-free  indulgence  in  tobacco.  This,  the  Chris¬ 
tian  smoker  reluctantly  admits  and  smokes  on. 

I  will,  therefore,  consign  you  to  Him  who  has  set  you  and  me 
a  better  example,  simply  suggesting  one  means  of  help  that  has 
been  of  value  to  me  I  have  not  been  free  from  the  temptation  to 
smoke.  1  do  not  believe  the  question  is  with  you  more  than  with 
m,e  ™,e,.of  rea  doubt-  Rather  is  it  one  of  physical  temptation,  and 
ot  yielding  to  a  power  peculiar  to  a  class  of  drags  well-known  to 
the  physician.  Tonight,  however,  when  you  fall  on  your  knees  bv 
your  bed  to  ask  forgiveness  for  the  shortcomings  of  the  day  and 
to  seek  His  guardianship  through  the  long  night,  do  so  with  a 
cigar  between  your  teeth  or  a  pipe  in  ySur  lips,  if  you  dare!  In 
c  osing  your  petition,  ask  Him  to  bless  the  influence  exerted  bv 
tobacco  on  your  wife,  and  children  and  on  your  home.  No?  You 
could  not  do  such  a  thing?  That  would  be  irreverent?  How  easily 
such  things  become  irreverent  as  pinch  in  the  doing!  We  ask  a 
blessmg  on  our  food,  on  our  sleep,  even  on  the  begetting  of  our 
children,  all  physical  everyday  affairs;  at  least  the  Father  in  heaven 
te  Is  us  to  do  this  thing,  whether  or  not  we  obey  1  Why,  then  not 
ask  His  blessing  on  tobacco?  J  ’ 

The  Future  of  the  Drug  Habits  when  Love  enters  in. 

In  medicine  we  speak  of  "incompatibles"  when  the  union  of 
two  chemical  substances  forms  an  unsightly  or  harmful  combination 
1  obacco  and  unselfishness  go  one  pace  beyond  incompatibility ;  they 
are  as  impossible  as  the  wedding  of  tobacco  and  love. 

Not  many  years  since  it  would  have  seemed  preposterous  to 
suggest  that  a  day  might  ever  dawn  in  which  the  majority  of  men 
would  eschetv  tobacco.  And  yet  I  have,  within  a  short  time  at¬ 
tended  a  wedding  dinner  at  which  not  one  of  the  eight  men  present 
used  tobacco  in  any  form.  Unusual,  yes,  and  not  one  of  the 
eight  was  a  clergyman  or  lie  might  have  smoked !  Total  abstinence 
from  tobacco  and  alcohol  is  more  and  more  the  rule  of  the  dav. 
t  believe  the  sole  reason  to  be  the  growing  love  of  God,  and  of 


womankind,  and  of  the  country,  and  our  appreciation  of  the  fact 
that  we  have  in  this  regard  been  loyal  to  neither. 

No  other  force  can  pretend  to  cope  with  the  hold  that  tobacco 
exerts  upon  men.  Even  with  its  aid  the  habit  is  not  to  be  up¬ 
rooted  by  any  method  that  goes  half  way.  It  is  the  story  of  the 
old  darkey  over  again,  who,  hearing  a  would-be  reformer  say,  “I 
must  stop,”  exclaimed,  “Don’  say  dat,  boss!  Dat’s  no  good!  Say, 
I  am  quit!  I’se  done  stopped!  Do  it  now,  boss,  and  den  yo  won't 
foget  it !” 

There  is  a  world  of  work  ahead,  and  men  and  women  and 
children  need  every  strength  of  heart,  mind  and  body  for  the  issue. 
Not  one  can  afford  to  trifle  with  the  talents  placed  in  his  keeping. 
The  Christ  has  undergone  and  withstood  temptation !  He  under¬ 
stands !  Only  after  a  clean  life,  a  happy,  busy  life’s  day,  and  upon 
our  arrival  at  the  goal  through  stern  self-sacrifice  and  endeavor, 
will  we  comprehend  what  is  meant  in  the  saying,  “When  He  hath 
tried  thee,  thou  shalt  come  forth  like  gold.” 

Robert  Browning  says  in  Saul : 

“It  shall  be 

A  face  like  my  face  that  receives  thee ;  a  man  like  to  me, 

Thou  shalt  love  and  be  loved  by,  forever ;  a  hand  like 
This  hand 

Shall  throw  open  the  gates  of  new  life  to  thee! 

See  the  Christ  stand !” 

We  may  now  answer  the  question,  “Can  a  gentleman  smoke?” 
“No”  is  the  reply !  For  as  soon  as  he  uses  tobacco  a  man  ceases  to 
be  a  true  gentleman  in  the  sense  in  which  you  and  I  have  defined 
the  term ! 
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A  White  Book 


ON  THE 

USE  OF  LIQUOR  AT 
YALE  CLASS  REUNIONS 


Of  recent  years,  the  liquor  question  has  been 
fought  out  by  undergraduates  in  Yale  University. 
The  classes  of  1915  and  1  9  1  6  in  Yale  College  circu¬ 
lated  a  petition  which  opposed  the  use  of  class  funds 
to  purchase  alcoholic  drinks  at  class  reunions  and 
other  class  gatherings.  This  year  the  Shelf,  seniors 
for  the  first  time  launched  a  similar  campaign. 

The  present  Academic  senior  class  did  not  U3e  a 
petition,  but  voted  on  the  question,  carrying  the  class 
by  the  substantial  majority  of  1  69  to  4  1 .  The  Shell, 
seniors  circulated  a  petition,  which  at  the  time  this 
goes  to  press  contains  1  65  signatures  out  of  a  class 
of  235. 

The  following  communications,  articles,  and  other 
matter  were  written  by  undergraduates  and  gradu¬ 
ates  during  the  past  few  weeks,  in  connection  with 
this  movement. 


A  Sheff.  Petition. 


To  the  Chairman  of  The  News. 

Sir  -.  Feeling  that  conditions  in  the  country  today 
warrant  a  careful  consideration  of  the  drink  question 
as  it  applies  to  the  undergraduate,  we  submit  the  fol¬ 
lowing  for  the  consideration  of  the  Senior  class  in 
Sheff : 

Sheff.  reunions  have  long  been  known  to  be  a  series 
of  ''booze-fights”.  If  the  present  Senior  class  has  an 
opportunity  to  set  a  new  standard  and  to  hand  down 
a  new  tradition  in  this  regard,  we  feel  that  it  should  be 
taken  advantage  of.  When  the  country  takes  issue  on 
a  matter  of  this  sort,  it  seems  high  time  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  be  carefully  considered  by  the  undergraduate. 

The  country  at  large  has  acted  on  this  matter  with 
the  result  that  twenty-four  States  are  now  dry  or  will 
be  when  present  legislation  goes  into  effect.  Nearly 
all  of  the  remaining  States  have  some  sort  of  prohibi¬ 
tion  measure  pending  or  in  effect.  Eighty-two  per  cent 
of  the  territory  in  the  United  States  is  now  dry  and 
within  this  district  lives  56  per  cent,  of'  the  population. 
Nearly  all  the  great  employers  of  labor,  such  as  the 
Pennsylvania  with  120,000  men,  the  American  Found¬ 
ers  Association,  the  Pittsburgh  Steel  Co.,  the  Erie,  the 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  the  American  Car  and 
Foundry  Company,  the  American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate 
Company,  etc.,  are  out  for  prohibition,  and  have  strin¬ 
gent  rules  against  drinking.  The  day  of  the  drunken 
mechanic  and  the  roystering  professional  man  is  past. 
Alcohol  has  been  even  cut  off  the  list  of  medicines  on 
the  American  Pharmacoepea,  the  list  drawn  up  by  the 
most  distinguished  body  of  American  physicians  and 
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surgeons.  Taking  all  these  things  into  consideration  we 
see  no  reason  why  Yale  should  hesitate  to  decide  for 
itself  on  a  matter  of  such  great  importance. 

Leaving  aside  lurid  descriptions,  conditions  at  Yale 
during  the  days  of  Commencement,  when  the  reunion 
classes  are  back,  are  distinctly  objectionable.  Even  if 
a  man  does  not  drink  and  does  not  care  anything  about 
the  expense  involved,  still  it  is  his  class  reunion  and 
for  its  temper  and  spirit  he  is  responsible.  To  furnish 
a  keg  of  beer  is  the  easiest  way  for  a  class  committee. 
But  could  not  ingenuity  and  thoughtfulness  be  substi¬ 
tuted  for  beer?  We  submit  that  booze- never  benefited 
any  Yale  man,  nor  any  Yale  fraternity,  nor  any  Yale 
tradition.  Why  continue  a  custom  which  industry, 
good  morals,  and  half  of  the  States  have  condemned? 
No  curtailment  of  anyone’s  personal  liberty  is  at¬ 
tempted.  The  returning  graduate  may  drink  if  he 
chooses,  but  if  the  class  takes  measures  to  prevent 
drinking  at  its  headquarters,  the  responsibility  is  re¬ 
moved  from  its  shoulders  by  this  evidence  of  disap¬ 
probation.  Yale  men  have  ample  opportunity  to  reg¬ 
ister  a  protest. 

A  resolution  for  dry  banquets  and  reunions  is  now 
being  seriously  considered  by  the  present  Senior  class 
in  ShefF.  A  resolution  or  petition  has  many  points 
which  make  it  superior  to  a  vote.  (1)  A  vote  is  more 
or  less  anonymous;  (2)  A  resolution  or  petition  is  a 
permanent  document  which  may  be  referred  to  at 
future  times;  (3)  A  petition  or  resolution  is  not  as 
hasty  as  a  vote  and  gives  individuals  more  time  to 
think  it  over. 

Whatever  one’s  views  may  be  as  to  the  personal 
use  of  liquor,  affairs  like  those  which  take  place  at  re¬ 
unions  from  year  to  year,  are  absolutely  indefensible. 
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This  matter  is  one  of  great  importance,  which  when 
considered  in  the  light  of  a  national  issue,  may  be 
better  appreciated  after  graduation;  but  whatever  ac¬ 
tion  is  taken  must  be  taken  now. 

We  are  sure  that  the  majority  of  serious-minded 
men  who  think  this  matter  over  carefully,  putting  per¬ 
sonal  interests  aside,  will  agree  that  such  a  move  would 
be  for  the  best  of  all  concerned. 

(Signed) 

T.  N.  St.  Hill,  E.  D.  Paine,  Farley  Hopkins,  W.  P. 
Johnson,  2nd.  R.  G.  Plumb,  IT.  J.  Coholon,  H.  W.  Krot- 
zer,  C.  C.  Gifford,  S.  W.  Atkins,  E.  E.  Paramore,  Jr., 
Henry  Berg,  Jr.,  M.  H.  Lewis,  John  Morrison,  A.  D. 
Bullock,  D.  H.  Hamilton,  G.  M.  Thompson. 

— Yale  Daily  News,  March  7,  1917 

Yale  Men  Move  To  Abolish  Drinking. 

Seniors  Sign  Communication  Advising  Against  Beer 
at  Class  Reunions. 

New  Haven,  March  7. — The  spectacle  of  a  group  of 
college  boys  rolling  around  “all  lit  up”  may  be  seen  only 
in  the  movies  hereafter,  so  far  as  New  Haven  is  con¬ 
cerned,  if  the  students  of  Yale  University  take  kindly 
to  a  communication,  signed  by  sixteen  prominent  sen¬ 
iors,  which  was  scattered  broadcast  about  the  universi¬ 
ty  today. 

The  signers  are  T.  N.  St.  Hill,  E.  D.  Paine,  Farley 
Hopkins,  W.  P.  Johnson,  2nd,  R.  G.  Plumb,  IT.  J. 
Coholon.  IT.  W.  Krotzer,  C.  C.  Gifford,  S.  W.  Atkins, 
E  E.  Paramore,  Jr.,  Henry  Berg,  Jr.,  M.  H.  Lewis. 
John  Morrison,  A.  D.  Bullock,  D.  IT.  Hamilton,  G.  M. 
Thompson. 

—New  York  “Sun”,  March  8,  1917. 
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Sam:  Here,  son!  It'a  about  time  you  and  SHEFF.  v/oke  up! 
From  the  Yale  Record,  April,  J917. 


Under  Three  Heads, 

To  the  Chairman  of  The  News, 

Sir:  The  objection  to  the  practice  of  having  each 
Class  Committee  furnish  liquor  for  class  reunions  may 
be  grouped  under  three  heads — 1st,  Morals;  2nd, 
Health  ;  3rd,  The  unfairness  of  compelling  objectors 
to  become  endorsers  of  the  practice.  However  widely 
opinions  may  differ  as  to  the  first  two,  I  see  no  chance 
for  a  difference  as  to  the  last.  That  those  of  us  who 
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do  object  to  the  use  of  stimulants,  because  we  are  con¬ 
vinced  of  their  ill  effect  upon  our  classmates  and  our¬ 
selves,  should  be  put  in  a  false  position  by  aiding  a  bad 
job  is  not  right.  I  sincerely  hope  that  each  class  will 
permit  each  man  to  decide  the  question  for  himself. 

W.  E.  S.  Griswold,  1899. 

—Yale  Daily  News,  March  13,  1917. 

A  Call  to  the  Ballot-Box. 

To  the  Chairman  of  The  News, 

Sir  :  The  question  of  serving  liquor  at  class  func¬ 
tions  is  one  that  comes  up  every  year.  The  Senior  class 
will  vote  next  Monday  on  this  decidedly  important 
subject.  It  is  every  man’s  duty  to  vote,  and  to  know 
what  he  is  voting  about. 

There  will  be  two  issues  on  the  ballot.  The  first  is : 
Shall  the  beer  served  at  the  Class  Party  this  spring  be 
paid  for  out  of  the  Class  Fund?  The  expense  of  this 
would  be  trifling,  and  I  doubt  whether  any  moral  ruin 
would  result  from  it.  There  are,  however,  men  in  the 
class  who  make  this  phase  of  the  question  a  moral  is¬ 
sue.  In  justice  to  them,  it  is  only  fair  that  the  whole 
class  express  its  opinion. 

The  second  question  is :  Shall  the  liquor  served  at 
igry  functions  after  graduation  be  paid  for  out  of  the 
Class  Fund?  Here  is  a  subject  of  considerable  im¬ 
portance.  At  a  Class  Party  at  Momauguin  each  man 
would  not  have  to  contribute  over  three  cents  for  beer, 
but  at  reunions  and  class  dinners  the  expense  of  liquor 
would  be  very  much  heavier.  When  even  a  healthy 
minority  of  the  class  are  forced  to  contribute  a  large 
sum  in  return  for  which  they  receive  less  than  nothing, 
it  is  obviously  unfair.  Those  who  want  to  spend  their 
money  for  liquor  can  still  do  so. 
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From  the  Yale  Sheffield  Monthly,  April,  1917. 


Now  is  the  time  for  the  whole  class  to  settle  once  and 
for  all  a  matter  that,  left  undecided,  causes  much  dis¬ 
cussion,  wise  and  otherwise.  G.  M.  Murray, 
Class  Secretary. 

— Yale  Daily  News,  March  16,  1917. 

Note:  The  vote  on  the  above  questions  was  as  follows: 
(1)  Yes  101.  No  115;  (2)  Yes  41.  No  169. 


To  the  Chairman  of  The  News, 

Sir:  On  Monday  the  Senior  class  of  the  College  is 
to  vote  on  a  question  which  is  a  serious  one  for  several 
reasons.  The  question  to  be  decided  is  whether  or  not 
the  class  fund  shall  be  used  for  the  payment  of  liquor 
consumed  at  all  future  class  reunions  and  banquets. 
The  arguments  against  having  the  fund  used  for  this 
purpose  are  both  of  an  economic  and  moral  nature. 

If  from  a  moral  standpoint  the  question  does  not 
concern  one,  surely  from  the  economic  point  of  view 
each  member  of  the  class  owes  it  to  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  class  to  consider  their  rights  in  the  matter. 
Is  it  fair  to  require  men  who  do  not  drink  to  pay  for 
the  liquor  consumed  by  those  who  do?  Furthermore, 
is  it  fair  to  non-drinkers  to  use  the  money  they  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  class  fund  for  a  purpose  against  which 
they  may  take  a  moral  issue?  Obviously,  this  does 
not  foster  class  solidarity.  And  it  is  a  well-known  fact 
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that  class  solidarity  has  been  jeopardized,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  jeopardized  so  long  as  reunions  are  “wet”. 

People  cling  to  the  old  and  trite  idea  of  “broad-mind¬ 
edness”  regarding  liquors,  simply  because  it  has  been 
embedded  in  the  Mores  for  centuries.  Science  plus 
conviction,  and  the  courage  to  make  the  break  where 
it  is  hard,  are  fast  showing  men  the  sane  attitude  to 
adopt  toward  the  whole  question. 

Therefore,  when  the  Seniors  vote  on  Monday,  let 
them  remember  that  they  vote  for  class  solidarity  bas¬ 
ed  upon  something  far  more  worth  while  than  momen¬ 
tary  elation  followed  by  regret;  let  them  further  re¬ 
member  that  they  have  an  admirable  opportunity  to 
take  a  stand  on  an  issue  of  national  importance,  and 
that  as  university  men  they  are  charged  with  the  duty 
of  making  their  stand  one  which  will  command  the  re¬ 
spect  of  those  who  look  to  universities  for  leadership. 

A.  W.  Olsen. 

— Yale  Daily  News,  March  16,  1917. 

No  Champion  Arisen. 

To  the  Chairman  of  The  News, 

Sir :  I  note  with  surprise  that  the  discussion  regard¬ 
ing  “Reunion  Booze”  has  gone  on  in  your  columns  for 
over  a  week  and  that,  as  yet,  no  champion  has  arisen 
for  the  “wets”.  I  am  at  loss  to  explain  this  silence. 
Can  it  be  that  the  arguments  of  what  was  supposed  to 
be  an  overwhelming  majority  in  favor  of  “Booze”  have 
never  been  grounded  in  reason?  Have  these  argu¬ 
ments  owed  their  strength,  all  the  years  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  has  been  before  us,  to  the  fact  that  wit  and  sar¬ 
casm,  powerful  allies  in  any  cause,  good  or  bad,  had 
been  called  to  the  rescue  of  an  illogical  position  and 


made  what  was  wrong;  seem  not  only  amusing  but  also, 
attractive  and  inevitable?  Now  that  wit  and  sarcasm 
have  swung  over,  and  have  consecrated  their  mighty 
powers  to  the  cause  of  clean  living  and  truth  in  this 
vital  issue  as  they  have  done  in  many  others  of  a  like 
nature — witness  the  “Prohibition”  number  of  Life — 
how  are  we  to  interpret  the  resulting  silence?  I 
await  with  interest  any  arguments  that  can  be  brought 
forward  for  a  “Boozy”  reunion  in  this  year  of  Our 
I.ord  1917,  when  diplomatic  relations  have  been  broken 
with  Germany  and  when  our  nation  is  sorely  needing 
not  only  the  best  that  every  man  has  to  give,  but  also 
all  that  he  might  have  had  to  give  had  it  not  been  dis¬ 
sipated  and  squandered.  Henry  B.  Wright,  1898. 

— Yale  Daily  News,  March  17,  1917. 

Some  Substantia!  Success 

To  the  Chairman  of  Ti-ie  News, 

Sir :  I  am  delighted  to  hear  the  good  news  that  some 
substantial  success  seems  to  be  rewarding  the  efforts  of 
friends  who,  with  most  praiseworthy  endeavor,  are 
seeking  to  abate  that  excessive  use  of  liquor  at  Yale 
class  reunions,  which  has  been  a  grievious  reproach  to 
those  most  desirable  meetings  and  a  drawback  to  that 
gentlemanly  good  fellowship  which  they  are  designed  to 
promote.  The  effort  to  introduce  “a  gentlemen’s  agree¬ 
ment,”  providing  that  those  desiring  liquor  should  pay 
for  it,  would  seem  to  be  an  arrangement  fair  to  all  con¬ 
cerned  and  hospitably  tolerant  to  any  existing  varieties 
of  opinion  and  conviction  among  classmates.  How  to 
justify  any  resistance  to  such  an  arrangement  as  this 
between  gentlemen  I  never  have  been  able  to  conceive 
and  I  am  glad  to  learn  that  there  are  encouraging 
signs  of  the  disappearance  of  such  resistance. 
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I  am  expecting  to  be  present  next  June  at  the  fifty- 
fifth  reunion  of  our  class;  During  over  half  a  century 
in  our  many  happy  class  meetings  the.  look  ahead  has 
always  seemed  to  me  more  Jiright  and  cheering  than 
any  retrospect  we  could  command.  Certainly  in  the 
meeting  of  this  year  our  outlook  upon  the  future  of 
.Yale  class  reunions  will  contribute  one  of  the  many 
reasons  we  now  have  to  rejoice  in  such  vision  as  we  are 
granted  of  the  better  days  and  years  ahead  of  us. 

Richard  C.  Morse,  1862. 

— Yale  Daily  News,  March  17,  1917. 


Two  Aspects. 

The  question  of  whether  or  not  the  liquor  served  at 
class  parties  and  reunions  shall  be  paid  for  out  of  class 
funds,  upon  which  the  Senior  class  of  the  College  votes 
today,  resolves  itself  immediately  under  two  heads. 
The  first  is  purely  moral  and  presents  to  the  members 
of  1917  an  opportunity  to  place  their  stamp  of  ap¬ 
proval  on  one  side  or  the  other  in  what  is  a  matter  of 
national  importance,  and  as  a  class  officially  to  sanc¬ 
tion  or  disapprove  the  use  of  alcohol.  The  second 
head  involves  the  right  of  those  who  believe  in  having 
liquor  served  on  such  occasions  to  demand  that  it  be 
paid  for  by  the  entire  class. 

So  far  as  the  moral  aspect  is  concerned,  comment  is 
unnecessary.  It  is  for  the  individual  voter  to  deter¬ 
mine  his  attitude  toward  an  issue,  the  right  and  wrong 
of  which  he  is  intelligent  enough  to  decide  for  him¬ 
self,  without  the  aid  of  expostulatory  discourse  on  a 
question  which  has  for  some  time  been  one  of  nation¬ 
wide  importance.  The  matter  of  paying  for  liquor 
from  the  class  funds  would  seem  to  require  some  dis- 
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cussion,  however ;  and  it  is  a  problem  with  many  of 
those  who  vote  today,  whether,  supposing  the  majority 
be  in  favor  of  having  alcohol  served,  it  is  right  to  force 
a  minority  of  any  size  to  contribute  to  an  expense,  to 
which  they  obviously  object.  In  this  regard,  the  issue 
of  liquor  at  the  party  before  graduation,  is  of  literally 
no  importance,  but  in  the  case  of  reunions  after  gradu¬ 
ation  when  the  expense  thus  incurred  would  be  con¬ 
siderably  heavier,  the  question  becomes  a  serious  one. 

The  lower  classes  will  watch  with  as  great  an  in¬ 
terest  as  the  class  involved,  the  outcome  of  today’s 
votinS-  -Editorial. 

—Yale  Daily  News,  March  19,  1917. 


National  Preparation  for  Preparedness. 

To  the  Chairman  of  The  News, 

Sir:  I  understand  that  the  Senior  class  is  con¬ 
sidering  a  plan  by  which  their  reunions  will  be  made 
“dry,”  and  as  a  recent  graduate  I  should  like  to  put  in 
a  word  in  favor  of  any  such  plan.  There  is  one  point 
of  view  regarding  this  question  of  prohibition  which 
appeals  to  me  very  strongly  in  these  times  of  national 
crisis.  If  the  United  States  is  to  be  prepared  against 
any  emergency,  we  of  the  younger  generations  have 
got  to  do  our  bit  towards  preparedness  by  fully  reali¬ 
zing  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship  which  Yale  has 
given  us  and  expects  us  to  live  up  to,  although  she 
cannot  run  after  us  and  take  away  our  degrees  if  we 
do  not.  And  so  it  seems  to  me  that  the  adoption 
of  prohibition  for  reunions  may  be  considered  as  an  im¬ 
portant  step  in  national  preparedness  because  it  means 
the  recognition,  by  men  who  are  and  must  become 
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leaders,  of  the  fact  that  there  is  one  tremendous  element 
in  our  modern  life  which  is  on  the  whole  so  unpre¬ 
paring  and  so  non-essential  that  it  would  be  better  off  if 
put  out  of  the  way.  And  furthermore,  I  am  confident 
that  under  such  conditions  Yale  reunions  would  have 
a  far  greater  significance  to  the  University  and  gradu¬ 
ates  and  through  them  to  the  nation. 

W.  E.  Swift,  1915. 

— Yale  Daily  News,  March  19,  1917. 

Yale  Seniors  Decide  To  Taboo  Liquor 
At  Class  Dinner  And  At  All  Reunions 

Following  considerable  agitation  at  Yale  especially 
among  the  members  of  the  present  senior  academic 
class  on  the  question  of  the  elimination  of  the  use  of 
intoxicating  liquors  at  the  annual  class  supper  just  be¬ 
fore  graduation  and  also  at  the  various  reunions  after 
the  class  has  graduated,  the  class  of  1917  yesterday 
decided  that  such  liquors  shall  not  be  countenanced  at 
any  of  the  set  class  events  of  that  organization.  On 
the  question  of  refusing  to  pay  for  the  supplying  of 
any  liquors  out  of  the  class  funds  at  the  annual  class 
dinner  which  virtually  means  the  abolition  of  such 
beverages  at  this  event,  the  ballot  stood  115  to  101  in 
the  vote  which  was  conducted  in  the  class  yesterday. 

The  second  question  which  results  in  the  elimination 
of  liquor  from  the  menus  of  the  class  banquet  at  the 
various  reunions  after  1917  has  graduated  was  much 
more  pronounced  in  favor  of  the  drys.  This  vote  re¬ 
sulted  169  to  41. 

The  plan  to  eliminate  the  use  of  liquor  at  these  func¬ 
tions  has  been  particularly  prominent  of  late  in  articles 
which  have  appeared  as  contributions  of  members  of 
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the  class  in  the  Yale  Daily  News.  The  question  has 
arisen  several  times  in  recent  years  among  the  classes 
and  last  year  it  was  the  general  sentiment  that  liquors 
be  generally  eliminated  at  the  various  class  reunion 
dinners.  This  definite  action  by  1917  marks  another 
important  step  in  this  direction  by  the  undergraduates 
themselves. 

March  20,  1917,  New  Haven  Journal-Courier. 

Yale,  *17  Votes  “Dry” 

Graduating  Class  Decides  to  Eliminate  Liquor 
From  Old  Commencement  Events 

New  Haven,  March  20.— By  115  to  101,  the  senior 
class  of  Yale  University  has  voted  not  to  pay  for  any 
intoxicating  liquors  at  its  annual  banquet  from  class 
funds.  This  means  virtually  that  none  will  be  served 
at  this  event. 

Following  this  drastic  reform,  by  an  even  more  pro¬ 
nounced  “dry”  vote,  169  to  41,  it  was  decided  to  elimi¬ 
nate  liquor  from  all  the  various  reunions  and  other 
events  incident  to  the  commencement. 

This  action  follows  several  years  of  effort  on  the 
part  of  temperance  advocates  to  make  Yale  commence¬ 
ments  “bone  dry.”  The  action  was  taken  and  the 
verdict  achieved  this  year  on  the  initiative  of  the  un¬ 
dergraduates  themselves. 

— Bulletin— Philadephia,  March  20,  1917. 

Yale  Seniors  Ban  Liquor 

NEW  HAVEN,  March  19. — Yale's  senior  class  to¬ 
day  voted  to  dispense  with  the  use  of  intoxicating  li¬ 
quors  at  its  class  dinner  in  June.  The  same  vote  will 
govern  future  reunion  gatherings. 

—Philadelphia  Ledger,  March  20,  1917. 
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Cutting  Out  The  Drink 

Yale  seniors  have  shown  their  sympathy  with  a  move¬ 
ment  which  is  steadily  gaining  ground  by  voting  to 
banish  intoxicating  liquors  from  the  class  dinner  next 
June.  Possibly  many  of  them  believe  in  temperance 
rather  than  in  abstinence.  But  at  such  gatherings  as 
this  there  is  only  too  much  temptation  to  the  excessive 
use  of  stimulants,  and  the  only  safe  way  to  prevent 
scenes  highly  discreditable  to  those  taking  part  in  them 
is  to  put  an  end  to  their  use  altogether.  Times  have 
changed  since  intoxication  and  disorderly  conduct  were 
excused  simply  because  the  offenders  were  “college 
boys”  out  for  a  good  time.  .It  is  not  in  keeping  with 
modern  standards  of  behavior  that  this  kind  of  good 
time  should  be  tolerated,  much  less  approved.  “Cutting 
out  the  drink”  is  the  right  thing  for  these  young  men 

_ Editorial,  Philadelphia  Ledger,  March  21.  1917. 


A  Class  of  Thinking  Men 

To  the  Chairman  of  The  News, 

Sir :  The  ShefF.  men  who  signed  the  communication 
to  The  News  urging  the  abolition  of  the  system  of  free 
drinks  at  class  reunions  have  stamped  themselves  as 
men  of  the  times  in  their  plea  for  the  curtailment  of 
a  custom  that  has  for  a  long  time  been  in  vogue. 

Prohibition  is  the  cry  of  the  hour,  for  economic 
reasons  rather  than  moral,  and  the  class  at  Tale  that 
recognizes  this  fact  and  shows  itself  to  be  in  keeping 
with  the  spirit  of  the  times  is  a  class  of  thinking  men 
who  have  at  heart  the  best  interests  of  their  class. 

E.  J.  Stackpole,  Jr. 

—Yale  Daily  News,  March  26,  1917. 
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Flagrantly  Unfair 

To  the  Chairman  of  The  News, 

Sir :  After  reading  the  articles  and  communications 
which  you  have  printed  regarding  dry  banquets  and 
reunions,  I  think  a  word  may  still  be  said  emphasizing 
one  phase  of  the  question.  Richard  C.  Morse,  whose 
communication  I  have  read  with  interest,  has  pointed 
out  the  very  evident  unfairness  of  forcing  the  non¬ 
drinking  half  of  the  class  to  chip  in  and  pay  for  the 
drinks  of  those  that  do.  This  side  of  the  question,  I 
think,  could  not  be  brought  too  emphatically  to  the 
attention  of  the  class.  Our  recently  compiled  sta¬ 
tistics  show  that  there  are  128  non-drinkers  and  112 
drinkers  in  the  Senior  class  of  Sheff.  In  all  fairness, 
the  necessarily  high  expense  of  Class  reunions  should 
not  be  increased  above  the  amount  which  is  absolutely 
essential  to  promote  a  good  time  for  all  the  men  coming 
back.  The  men  that  want  to  drink  will,  I  know,  have 
enough  money  to  buy  their  own  liquor,  and  I  feel  sure 
that  they  will  do  so  with  a  lot  more  satisfaction  if 
they  think  it  over,  knowing  that  the  money  does  not 
come  out  of  the  pocket  of  a  classmate,  who  gives  it 
with  a  half-stifled  impression  that  he  is  being  held  up. 

Then,  too,  if  the  cost  of  reunions  is  minimized,  the 
attendance  will  be  increased.  A  surprisingly  large 
number  of  men  stay  away  from  reunions  because  they 
can  not  afford  to  come.  I  have  heard  the  theory  ad¬ 
vanced  that  a  dry  reunion  will  be  a  small  one,  and 
having  thought  it  over  consider  it  ridiculous.  That  a 
man  who  has  lived  in  New  Haven  for  three  years 
should  stay  away  from  his  reunion  because  he  thinks 
he  could  not  have  a  wet  time  of  it  is  absurd.  Until 
the  dry  wave  sweeps  over  the  entire  country  one  will 
always  be  able  to  drink  in  New  Haven. 
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I  have  dwelt  on  this  side  of  the  question  because  it 
appears  to  me  as  being  the  most  flagrantly  unfair. 
There  are,  however,  innumerable  other  good  points 
which  have  been  and  will  be  brought  forward  by  men 
more  qualified  in  The  News,  and  Scientific  Monthly. 
I  sincerely  hope,  however,  that  this  point  will  not  be 
overlooked,  but  will  be  carefully  considered  by  every 
man  in  the  class,  when  the  petition  is  presented  for  his 
signature.  G.  J.  Comstock, 

Secretary  1917  S. 

— Yale  Daily  News,  March  26,  1917. 

Disillusioned. 

To  the  Chairman  of  The  News, 

Sir:  Something  must  be  fundamentally  wrong  with 
the  spirit  and  intellectual  ability  of  Yale  graduates  of 
recent  date  if  class  dinners  must  be  booze  parties  and 
nothing  else. 

I  attended  the  second  annual  class  dinner  of  1915  S! 
in  New  York  last  Saturday  night.  1  was  surprised  and 
disillusioned.  No  speeches — no  entertainment  was  pro¬ 
vided  but  that  furnished  by  a  negro  musical  trio  and 
booze.  I  had  expected  some  attempt  would  be  made 
to  arouse  Yale  spirit  and  enthusiasm,  to  tell  the  bunch 
about  the  latest  University  news  and  plans, — but  in¬ 
stead  :  booze. 

Aside  from  the  pleasure  of  meeting  old  acquaint¬ 
ances,  I  think  several  of  us  did  not  enjoy  that  dinner. 
Why  cannot  booze  be  made  a  minor  feature  of  such 
affairs  or  cut  out  entirely  ?  I  maintain  it  would  not  be 
necessary  if  other  entertainment  of  the  right  sort  were 
provided. 

Why  cannot  University  graduates  prove  to  those 
less  well  equipped  to  judge,  that  prohibition  is  not  an 
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old  fogy’s  dream,  but  a  vital  necessity  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  humanity;  and  prove  it  by  making  their  re¬ 
unions  and  class  dinners  dry?  Surely  college  men 
have  been  taught  to  accept  scientific  truths,  and  just  as 
surely  science  has  proven  the  far-reaching  harmfulness 
of  alcohol.  Men  who  realize  these  things  and  who  fail 
to  lend  their  support  are  prostituting  their  intellects 
either  to  their  pleasures  or  to  their  inertia. 

May  the  day  of  the  dry  reunion  come  soon. 

Clifford  S.  Leonard,  1915  S. 


T.  A.  D.  Jones  on  Alcohol 

To  the  Chairman  of  The  News: 

Sir :  If  there  were  any  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
use  of  alcohol — one  might  set  down  some  objections, 
but  morally,  physically  or  socially  there  is  nothing  in 
its  favor.  How  ridiculous  it  sounds  to  hear  a  man, 
mentally  sound,  say  that  it  is  necessary  to  drink  to  be 
sociable  or  that  a  party  would  be  dead  without  liquor. 
If  the  success  of  a  class  party  is  dependent  upon  the 
amount  of  alcohol  consumed,  then,  I  should  say,  it 
would  he  far  better  to  cut  out  the  class  parties. 

We  know  what  alcohol  is,  and  we  know  what  it  does. 
Any  action  that  we  can  take  to  curb  its  use  must  surely 
redound  to  the  glory  of  the  class  taking  such  action 
and  to  the  ultimate  good  of  our  University. 

The  present  movement  is  most  commendable. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

T.  A.  D.  Jones. 

— Yale  Daily  New,  April  3,  1917. 
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Tradition  and  Other  Things 

If  it  is  needed,  there  is  a  reminder  in  two  letters 
contributed  this  week  to  the  Graduate  Fence  that  we 
have  come  upon  days  of  sobering  thought.  The  call 
to  face  the  realities  of  life,  even  when  it  involves 
matters  of  personal  choice  upon  which  the  average 
man  is  reluctant  to  invite  discussion,  cannot  well  be 
evaded.  Then,  too,  facts  are  facts.  A  group  of  promi¬ 
nent  and  serious-minded  members  of  the  Senior  Class 
in  the  Scientific  School  have  gone  on  record  in  the 
Yale  News  as  opposed  to  the  “booze-fight”  element  in 
graduate  reunions  and  have  appealed  to  their  fellows 
on  the  firm  ground  that  “when  the  country  takes  issue 
on  a  matter  of  this  sort,  it  seems  high  time  that  the 
question  be  carefully  considered  by  the  undergraduate.” 
The  Class  of  1917  in  the  College  has  by  formal  vote 
discouraged  drinking  at  future  reunions  by  withdraw¬ 
ing  “official”  recognition  and  support.  There  enters 
into  the  consideration  of  the  reunion  drinking  problem 
the  tradition  that  “free”  drinks  shall  be  dispensed 
and  that  the  excessive  indulgence  of  any  man  shall  be 
smiled  rather  than  frowned  upon.  What  a  consider¬ 
able  group  of  undergraduates  and  graduates  have  un¬ 
der  consideration  is,  whether,  in  view  of  world  con¬ 
ditions  and  the  growing  national  tendency  to  take  up 
frankly  the  whole  liquor  question,  Yale  men  as  such 
cannot  take  a  stand,  coming  back  to  the  Campus  in 
June  and  making  Yale,  as  one  man  has  phrased  it, 
“a  place  where  men  face  reality  and  where  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  moral  earnestness  makes  it  quite  impossible 
for  evil  customs  to  survive.”  A  question  whose  signifi¬ 
cance  from  any  one  of  a  number  of  viewpoints  is  in¬ 
escapable,  has  been  definitely  raised.  A  satisfactory 
answer  cannot  be  found  readily  where  the  elements  of 
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personal  choice  and  individual  rights  enter  in  so 
largely.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  hardly  possible 
that  the  expressed  sentiment  of  the  undergraduates 
should  be  ignored. 

— Editorial,  Yale  Alumni  Weekly,  March  30,  1917. 


The  Tradition  of  “Free  Beer" 

Graduate  Fence 

The  following  letters,  one  from  a  representative  of 
the  Academic  Senior  Class  and  the  other  from  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  College,  bring  up  the  question  of  “dry” 
class  gatherings : 

Sir: — The  committees  in  charge  of  the  coming  class 
reunions,  especially  those  who  are  arranging  the  Trien¬ 
nial  and  Sexennial  affairs,  might  well  consider  serious¬ 
ly  a  petition  printed  in  the  Yale  News  of  March  7. 
This  petition — or  perhaps  manifesto  would  more  near¬ 
ly  describe  it — expressed  the  opinion  of  about  a  dozen 
representative  members  of  the  Senior  Class  of  the 
Sheffield  Scientific  School  that  the  free  dispensing  of 
alcoholic  liquors  at  class  reunions  ought  to  be  abolished. 

That  intoxicants  have  altogether  too  prominent  a 
place  in  the  reunion  celebrations  is  a  conviction  that 
has  been  steadily  gaining  ground  among  the  members 
of  recently-graduated  classes,  but  the  committees  in 
charge  of  these  affairs  have  not  changed  the  traditional 
practice  of  dispensing  free  beer  at  headquarters.  Evi¬ 
dently  the  undergraduates  do  not  relish  the  example 
which  has  been  set  them  by  the  returning  alumni.  It 
might  be  well  to  inquire  whether  on  the  whole  the 
practice  has  been  worth  while. 

The  bare  facts  concerning  the  physiological  effect  of 
alcohol  have  been  so  plainly  demonstrated  lately  by 
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scientists  of  repute  that  it  would  seem  unnecessary  to 
argue  with  educated  men  against  preconcerted  indul¬ 
gence,  leading  often  to  over-indulgence.  “But,”  the 
class  committee  will  probably  reply,  “a  little  beer 
doesn’t  hurt  anybody,  and  it  helps  to  produce  sociabili¬ 
ty.”  They  predict  that  a  dry  reunion  would  be  a  dis¬ 
mal  failure.  This  argument  seems  to  me  the  deadliest 
sort  of  a  boomerang.  It  admits  the  truth  of  a  suspic¬ 
ion  which  has  been  annoying  many  of  us,  namely,  that 
the  class  committees  have  been  relying  in  large  part  for 
the  “success”  of  their  reunions  upon  artificially-stimu¬ 
lated  enthusiasm.  I  don’t  need  to  go  into  details  on 
this  point.  Let  the  reader  recall  the  state  of  affairs 
at  a  triennial  or  a  sexennial  class  dinner.  Moreover, 
these  protesting  undergraduates  and  the  dissatisfied 
alumni  do  not  insist  upon  “bone-dry”  reunions.  They 
object  merely  to  the  official  dispensing  of  “booze.” 
Quite  apart  from  the  unmerited  prestige  which  is  thus 
given  to  a  doubtful  form  of  entertainment,  there  is  the 
economic  unfairness  of  the  arrangement.  The  cost  of 
reunion  assessments  would  bear  quite  heavily  enough 
upon  most  of  us  without  the  added  charge  for  the 
other  fellows’  drinks. 

The  reunion  committees  must  remember  that  public 
opinion  has  been  rapidly  changing  on  the  liquor  ques¬ 
tion.  It  is  worse  than  foolish  for  them  to  cling  to  a 
tradition  based  upon  the  outworn  habits  and  prejudices 
of  a  generation  ago.  College  men  are  supposed  to  be 
leaders  in  social  reform.  The  place  for  leaders  is  at 
the  front  of  a  forward  movement  of  this  sort.  Yale 
graduates  protest  they  believe  in  preparedness.  Let 
them  prove  their  belief  by  making  a  decided  stand  this 
June  on  the  side  of  self-restraint  and  sobriety. 
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Just  one  word  more.  The  responsibility  /in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  intoxicants  rests  squarely  upon  the  shoulders  of 
the  reunion  committees.  Free  beer  is  the  easiest  way, 
but  if  they  have  backbone  they  can  break  with  an  evil 
tradition  and  earn  the  gratitude  of  the  whole  university. 

Percy  W.  Bid  well,  ’10 
Sheffield  Scientific  School,  March  ip,  ipi 7. 

Sir: — -During  the  past  few  years  the  problem  whether 
or  not  liquor  was  to  be  served  at  class  reunions  has 
been  taken  up  and  discussed  by  each  graduating  class. 
Formerly  the  movement  had  been  brought  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  a  class  through  petitions,  but  this' year  cir¬ 
cumstances  were  such  that  it  was  proposed  to  hold  a 
class  vote  and  thus  permit  each  man  to  decide  the  ques¬ 
tion  for  himself  in  a  broad-minded  way  and  for  the 
class  to  receive  more  conclusive  results  and  sentiments 
on  the  subject.  Communications  to  the  “Yale  Daily 
News”  appeared  relating  to  the  matter  on  March  7  and 
in  later  issues  of  March  13,  16,  and  17.  It  was  then 
decided  to  take  the  class  vote  on  March  19th,  dividing 
the  questions  into  two  sections.  The  first  question 
was :  “Shall  the  beer  served  at  the  Class  Party  this 
spring  be  paid  for  out  of  the  Class  Fund?”  The  re¬ 
sults  showed  115  Noes  to  101  Yeas.  The  second  ques¬ 
tion  was:  “Shall  the  liquor  served  at  1917  functions 
after  graduation  be  paid  for  out  of  the  Class  Fund?” 
This  brought  an  overwhelming  majority  against  paying 
for  the  liquor  in  this  way.  Only  41  men  voted  for  it, 
while  169  were  opposed. 

The  result  attained  came  only  after  careful  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  question  from  the  moral,  health,  and  eco¬ 
nomic  points  of  view,  deciding  for  all  time  that  the 
1917  Class  Fund  shall  not  be  used  to  provide  liquor. 
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We  wish  the  alumni  to  be  aware  of  our  decision  and 
know  that  the  Class  has  acted  to  promote  the  best 
interests  of  its  members  and  Yale  in  eliminating  what 
we  think  an  objectionable  feature  to  class  reunions, 
and  trust  that  the  classes  who  are  coming  back  this 
spring  may  see  fit  to  take  a  similar  action.  Why  should 
not  Yale  as  a  part  of  her  national  preparedness  pro¬ 
gramme  take  a  step  which  has  been  deemed  essential 
by  every  nation  at  war  ?  We  also  hope  that  our  action 
will  serve  as  a  precedent  for  the  graduating  classes 
of  the  future. 

Lyttleton  B.  P.  Gould,  1917 
Yale  College,  March  20,  1917. 

— Alumni  Weekly,  March  30,  1917 


A  Vote 

A  great  deal  of  useless  verbiage  may  be  written 
about  the  absence  or  use  of  liquor  at  Class  functions, 
for  if  one  cares  to  go  into  the  theory  of  the  case  there 
is  an  unlimited  source  of  argument  already  compiled 
concerning  both  sides  of  the  liquor  problem.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  these  arguments  will  be  considered  by 
each  individual  in  making  his  decision  on  the  matter  of 
“wet”  or  “dry”  reunions.  But  it  would  be  both  impos¬ 
sible  and  unfair  to  attempt  to  catalog  them  here. 

'  In  making  a  decision  on  this  subject  the  individual 
conceptions — both  of  the  use  of  liquor  as  a  personal 
matter  and  as  a  class  matter — must  necessarily  be  of 
great  variety,  and  of  well  confirmed  opinion.  In  this 
case  a  class  vote,  or  petition,  as  has  been  used  here,  is 
logically  the  fair  and  practical  way  of  deciding  the 
matter.  It  further  stands  to  reason  that  harping  on 
patent  moral  grounds  can  be  of  little  avail  in  aiding  the 
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vote  for  “dry”  class  functions.  Yet  in  the  final  analysis 
each  individual  will  probably  vote  as  he  is  influenced  by 
the  particular  patent  grounds  in  which  he  is  a  believer. 
Without  attempting  to  catalogue  the  moral,  economical 
or  financial  grounds  of  the  question  the  Sheffield 
Monthly,  guided  by  its  own  individual  opinion,  casts 
its  vote  for  “dry”  class  functions. 

—Yale  Sheffield  Monthly,  April  1917.  ( Editorial ) 

Drastic  Action 

To  the  .Chairman  of  the  Sheffield  Monthly  : 

Sir:  Your  letter  came  some  time  ago.  It  is  not 
that  I  do  not  want  to  write  about  the  liquor  question, 
but  rather  that  I  have  not  had  a  second’s  time. 

For  years  I  have  thought  it  absolutely  absurd  that 
college-men  have  not  come  out  against  the  liquor  busi¬ 
ness.  I  think  it  absurd  that  leaders  in  education  should 
have  winked  so  long  at  one  of  the  worst  evils  the  world 
has  known.  We  have  not  only  sanctioned,  we  have 
even  encouraged  it.  The  mildness  with  which  cases  of 
drunkenness  in  college  have  been  treated  by  those  who 
could  have  acted,  has  been  a  mark  of  indifference  to 
right,  and  a  sign  of  moral  weakness.  College  standards 
have  certainly  been  low  in  this  matter.  We  say  that  a 
boy  should  have  freedom  at  college  and  learn  for  him¬ 
self.  We  have  made  that  freedom  license.  When  a 
man  abuses  that  freedom.  I  believe  the  college  should 
hold  its  standard  before  the  fellows  and  not  recognize 
that  man  for  a  minute.  Business  houses,  railroads  and 
the  best  schools  will  not  tolerate  it.  Why  has  the  col¬ 
lege  been  so  slow  to  act  ?  We  shall  have  just  as  much 
as  we  are  willing  to  stand  for.  When  Yale  refuses  to 
allow  intemperance,  then,  and  only  then,  will  Yale  be 
rid  of  the  undergraduate  who  continually  drags  Yale 
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down,  and  who  so  often  creates  fresh  college  scandal 
for  newspapers.  I  see  absolutely  no  excuse  for  serving 
liquor  at  college  banquets,  class  dinners,  or  class  re¬ 
unions.  If  some  men  must  have  it,  let  them  go  out  and 
get  it  for  themselves.  There  are  many  who  do  not 
want  it,  and  equally  many  who  do  not  want  to  spend 
their  money  for  it. 

Not  long  ago  I  attended  a  Yale  college  dinner  where 
the  beefsteak  gave  out  and  where  the  drinks  went  on. 
It  was  a  sign  of  the  time,  and  I  hope  Yale  can  get  rid 
of  it.  Recently  in  the  morning’s  mail,  I  received  a  re¬ 
quest  to  write  upon  Yale  and  the  Liquor  Question.  The 
same  day  in  the  afternoon,  I  received  a  notice  of  an 
alumni  dinner  which  started  with  remarks  about  Wilson 
That’s  All  and  Mr.  Haig  and  Haig.  The  time  has  come 
when  such  an  advertisement  is  no  longer  a  drawing 
card  for  many  of  Yale’s  best  alumni.  The  sooner  we 
are  rid  of  the  whole  business  the  better. 

The  time  for  action  has  come.  Business  firms  dis¬ 
charge  men  who  are  seen  coming  out  of  saloons.  I 
wish  the  college  would  be  equally  drastic. 

Ever  sincerely, 

Arthur  Howe,  T2. 

— From  Yale  Sheffield  Monthly,  April  1917. 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  March  8,  1917. 

Dear  George: 

I  have  your  letter  and  the  enclosed  copy  of  one  of 
Jack  Ely’s  letters. 

We  had  the  same  question  come  up  at  our  class 
party.  It  wasn’t  exactly  for  absolute  prohibition,  yet 
it  led  into  the  same  discussion.  I  sided  with  the  wet 
element  of  the  class  for  the  following  reasons: 
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Without  trying  to  deny  that  this  whole  question  is  a 
moral  issue,  I  maintain  that  it  is  no  part  of  a  class 
committee’s  job  to  attempt  to  force  a  large  element 
to  accept  a  condition  which  would  be  much  preferable. 
I  look  at  the  class  as  an  affair  in  which  all  have  an 
equal  voice.  If  some  fellows  want  booze  at  the  head¬ 
quarters,  it  is  my  opinion  that  their  wish  should  be 
consulted  fully  as  much  as  the  wishes  of  those  who  do 
not  want  it  there. 

The  business  of  a  dry  reunion  has  been  tried  and  has 
failed  miserably.  The  party  was  very  sad.  The  fact 
was  that  many  of  the  class  were  to  be  found  at  another 
tent  where  there  was  booze. 

If  no  booze  were  on  hand,  I  think  there  would  be 
many  who  would  stay  away,  because  the  idea  of  a  good 
time  for  a  good  many  seems  to  be  to  become  slightly 
warmed  up,  and  for  a  few  to  be  tightly  corked.  I  do 
not  defend  these.  I  think  less  of  a  man  when  he  gets 
plastered.  But  I  say  it  is  so.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
there  is  booze,  there  will  be  a  few  others  who  will 
not  come.  Of  the  two  cases  I  believe  you  will  find  the 
absences  less  in  the  second  instance. 

The  thing  looks  to  me  like  this :  Those  men  who 
oppose  liquor  don’t  need  to  drink  it  or  to  help  pay  for 
it.  They  may  have  to  stand  a  little  disappointment  in 
seeing  some  of  their  classmates  drunk ;  but  for  those 
who  desire  drinking,  the  right  to  do  so  in  their  own 
house,  so  to  speak,  is  their  own. 

Now  do  not  understand  me  to  advocate  a  rip-roaring 
drunken  orgy.  I  personally  am  opposed  to  the  use 
of  liquor.  I  would  like  to  see  national  prohibition.  I 
would  like  to  see  a  dry  reunion  that  was  pleasant.  As 
an  individual,  my  influence  would  always  be  to  reduce 
the  use  of  liquor.  As  a  Class  Secretary,  I  do  not  think 
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it  my  place  to  go  on  record.  You  will  find  me  ready  to 
co-operate  in  any  movement  at  Yale  for  cleaner  living, 
but  I  challenge  the  authority  of  any  official  or  commit¬ 
tee  of  a  class  to  act  because  their  personal  feelings  are 
on  one  side  of  the  fence. 

If  after  this  refusal  to  boost  as  a  Secretary,  it  does 
not  seem  like  artifice,  I  will  add  that  I  hope  something 
comes  of  your  good  efforts  for  the  right  kind  of  things 
there.  I  wish  you  much  luck. 

Very  sincerely, 

(Signed)  Bob  Oliver. 

*  Mr.  Oliver  is  Secretary  of  the  Class  of  1916  and 
Mr.  Stewart  is  Secretary  of  Byers  Hall. 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  March  10,  1917. 

My  dear  Boh : 

Certain  definite  statements  in  your  letter  I  desire  to 
answer.  (1)  You  say,  “I  maintain  it  is  no  part  of  a 
class  committee’s  job  to  attempt  to  force  a  large  ele¬ 
ment  to  accept  a  condition  which  would  he  much  pre¬ 
ferable.  I  look  at  the  class  as  an  affair  in  which  all 
should  have  an  equal  voice.”  Now  that  is  all  any  fair 
man  can  ask.  My  idea  is  this :  Put  the  issue  up  fairly 
before  the  class  and  let  all  equally  decide  what  their 
position  will  be,  and  let  the  majority  govern.  If  wet, 
all  right — if  dry,  the  same. 

Now  it  will  he  argued  that  it  is  not  fair  that  the 
majority  should  govern  a  minority.  Every  election, 
every  vote  in  a  fraternity  or  a  legislation,  every  law  on 
the  statute  books  is  based  on  the  fundamental  princi¬ 
ple  that  the  will  of  the  majority  after  fair  discussion 
shall  rule.  The  very  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
was  a  majority  measure  to  provide  for  the  common 
defense,  and  promote  the  general  welfare.  All  that  is 
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necessary  is  that  “all  shall  have  an  equal  voice.” 

The  inherent  fallacy  of  being  overly  tender  lest  the 
majority  should  offend  the  minority  is,  first,  that  no 
consistency  is  used  in  the  application  of  the  idea.  For 
the  past  decades  the  majority  of  drinking  men  have 
never  foregone  many  so-called  personal  liberties  lest 
the  minority  of  non-drinkers  should  be  offended.  Now 
that  the  tide  is  inevitably,  if  slowly,  changing,  why 
should  fair-minded  men  wince  if  a  majority  for  prohi¬ 
bition  should  have  their  innings  ?  It  is  fair  play.  Let 
the  issue  be  fought  out,  bringing  into  play  every  valid 
argument,  and  let  the  majority  decide. 

Secondly,  this  hesitancy  of  a  majority  to  “impose” 
a  rule  on  a  minority  makes  for  weakness  in  a  govern¬ 
ment.  Men  hesitate  to  vote  on  civic  matters  because 
a  friend’s  business  interests  might  be  touched,  etc.  I 
claim  that  the  whole  is  greater  than  any  part  and  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  is  more  to  be  sought  than  the 
smug  feeling  that  we  have  at  least  offended  none  who 
will  make  us  feel  uncomfortable  or  make  us  pay  for 
our  opinions  and  convictions. 

(2)  You  say,  “If  some  fellows  want  booze  at  head¬ 
quarters  it  is  my  opinion  that  their  wish  should  be  con¬ 
sulted  fully  as  much  as  the  wishes  of  those  who  do  not 
want  it  there.”  Precisely.  I  admit  the  point  and  have 
answered  it  in  point  (1)  by  saying  that  all  should  re¬ 
cord  their  conviction  and  remain  by  the  decision  of 
the  majority. 

(3)  You  say,  “The  business  of  a  dry  reunion  has 
been  tried  and  failed  miserably.”  I  deny  that  a  dry  re¬ 
union  has  ever  been  given  an  adequate  opportunity  for 
trial.  There  have  been  several  hundred  reunions  of 
different  classes  at  Yale  and  conspicuously  few  have 
attempted  the  project.  When  it  has  been  attempted. 
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the  class  as  a  whole  has  been  unprepared  for  it.  Dry 
Reunions  have  seldom  been  advertised  as  such,  and 
never  has  an  adequate  substitute  been  furnished  for  the 
drinks.  Men  come  back  for  a  big  time.  They  will 
take  what  offers  itself  in  the  way  of  hilarity  and  bois¬ 
terous  fun.  Now  it  is  a  question  of  booze  vs.  brains. 

We  have  booze.  If  you  take  it  out  you  must  substitute 
brains  and  provide  an  adequate  program.  This,  I 
maintain,  has  never  been  done.  Looking  at  the  almost 
neglible  number  of  reunions  at  which  this  measure  has 
been  tried,  the  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
class  as  to  the  significance  of  such  a  move,  the  failure 
to  enlist  the  co-operation  of  the  class  on  the  one  hand, 
or  of  the  class  committee  on  the  other,  and,  lastly,  the 
negligence  of  class  committees  to  furnish  a  substitute, 

I  maintain  that  a  dry  reunion  has  never  been  given  a 
fair  trial. 

(4)  You  proceed,  “If  no  booze  were  on  hand  I  think 
there  would  be  many  who  would  stay  away  because 
the  idea  of  a  good  time  for  a  good  many  seems  to  be 
to  become  slightly  warmed  up  and  for  a  few  to  be 
tightly  corked.”  The  question  of  whether  or  not  men  , 
would  stay  away  is  purely  speculative  with  an  even 
break  either  way.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  eighty  per 
cent,  of  the  United  States  territory  is  now  dry  and 
over  fifty-six  per  cent,  of  the  population  live  in  dry 
territory,  I  honestly  cannot  make  myself  believe  that 
average,  normal,  healthy  men,  who  have  had  college 
training,  would  stay  away  from  a  class  festivity  just 
because  the  majority  after  a  fair  discussion  have  voted 
booze  out  I  say  it  is  an  even  break.  No  evidence 
relevant  enough  can  fortify  the  argument  on  either  side 
and  an  entrance  into  the  argument  would  be  a  mere 
quibble,  for  it  is  impossible  of  proof  without  a  fair 
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trial  over  a  reasonable  period.  Give  fifty  years  to  the 
drys  to  become  entrenched  in  reunion  life,  as  fifty  years 
have  been  given  the  wets,  and  if  they  then  fail,  it  would 
be  fair  to  say,  “The  business  of  a  dry  reunion  has  been 
tried  and  failed  miserably.” 

(5)  You  continue:  “On  the  other  hand  if  there  is 
booze,  there  will  be  a  few  others  who  will  not  come.” 
That  is  a  compliment  to  the  tolerance  of  the  dry  minori¬ 
ty  who  have  endured  for  a  long  time  what  George 
Bernard  Shaw  calls  a  “boozy  society  organized  for 
boozy  people.”  The  converse  of  your  statement  would 
be:  if  the  reunions  go  dry  there  will  be  a  few  others 
who  will  not  come.  However,  as  I  have  above  said,  I 
will  not  press  that  point  for  I  believe  it  is  purely 
problematical. 

(6)  Again,  you  say:  “The  thing  looks  to  me  like 
this :  Those  men  who  oppose  liquor  don’t  need  to  drink 
it  or  help  pay  for  it.  They  may  have  to  stand  a  little 
disappointment  in  seeing  some  of  their  classmates 
drunk.”  The  argument  against  reunion  liquor  is  a 
cable  of  many  strands.  Some  particular  argument  may 
appeal  to  one  person  and  some  other  one  to  another. 
Here  you  touch  only  the  expense  item,  the  economic 
argument.  This  is  one  of  the  least  effective  arguments. 
Men  do  not  care  so  much  for  an  extra  $1.45  or  perhaps 
$10.00  spent  on  liquor  for  other  men’s  drink.  But  the 
reunion  is  tlicir  reunion  and  its  morale,  its  principles, 
its  significance  to  Yale,  and  to  other  reunions  and  fu¬ 
ture  classes,  is  of- vital  import.  A  man  who  has  Yale 
at  heart  cares  more  for  some  new  big  idea  his  class  can 
put  through,  than  he  does  for  merely  being  excused 
from  the  payment  of  a  few  shekels  for  beer. 

(7)  You  state:  “For  those  who  desire  drinking,  the 
right  to  do  so  in  their  house,  so  to  speak,  is  their  own.” 
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The  big  thing  here  is  that  the  men  are  joint  tenants  of 
the  house ;  it  does  not  belong  to  one  man  individually. 
When  men  thus  convene  together  the  will  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  should  rule.  Individual  tastes  or  desires  should 
be  sacrificed  for  the  greater  good  of  the  whole.  This 
is  the  fundamental  principle  of  good  fellowship  and 
mutual  assistance  in  our  college  dormitories  where 
several  room  together.  The  headquarters  are  not  a 
man’s  own  house ;  they  are  a  house  whose  privileges 
are  shared  by  all,  governed  by  the  expression  of  the 
class  as  a  working  unit. 

(8)  You  say,  "I  would  like  to  see  National  prohi¬ 
bition  ”  So  would  I,  and  I  believe  the  place  to  begin  is 
right  at  Yale  or  we  never  will.  All  the  arguments  you 
bring  out  in  your  letter  are  put  before  every  man  who 
has  fought  to  put  twenty-four  states  dry.  They  con¬ 
front  every  citizen.  If  we  believe  in  National  Prohi¬ 
bition,  are  we  to  let  others  put  the  country  dry  in  spite 
of  our  inactivity?  Righteousness,  especially  in  a  group, 
is  bought  with  a  price. 

(9)  You  say:  “As  an  individual,  my  influence  would 

always  be  to  reduce  the  use  of  liquor.  As  a  Class  Sec¬ 
retary,  I  do  not  think  it  my  place  to  go  on  record. 

A  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde  basis  of  officeship  has 
not  made  American  politics  glorious  for  men  who 
fought  and  achieved  the  impossible.  One  code  of 
ethics  and  one  standard  of  beliefs  have  governed  the 
men  who  have  loomed  large  in  the  histories  which 
were  taught  me.  A  man  must  go  on  record  whether  he 
will  or  no.  By  our  silences  as  well  as  by  our  voices  we 
vote  when  big  issues  are  up.  I  maintain  that  a  man 
can't  edit  a  paper  or  hold  an  office  where  he  is  bound 
to  silence,  when  his  conscience  bids  him  speak. 
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(10)  You  proceed:  ‘‘You  will  find  me  ready  to  co 
operate  in  any  movement  at  Yale  for  cleaner  living,  but 
I  challenge  the  authority  of  any  official  or  committee 
of  a  class  to  act  because  their  personal  feelings  are  on 
one  side  of  the  fence.”  One  need  not  act  for  or  as  a 
committee,  but  officership  is  a  curse  and  not  an  honor, 
if  from  that  high  function  should  not  flow  leadership 
and  strength.  If  a  man’s  lips  are  sealed  and  his  action 
halted  because  he  has  an  office,  he  should  resign  the 
office.  To  continue  to  be  silent  on  a  big  issue  is  moral 
suicide. 

(11)  And  you  conclude:  “If  after  this  refusal  to 
boost  as  a  Secretary,  it  does  not  seem  like  artifice,  I 
will  add  that  I  hope  something  comes  of  your  good 
efforts  for  the  right  kind  of  things  there.  I  wish  you 
much  luck.”  The  greatest  obstacle  to  any  good  effort 
has  ever  been  good  intentions  divorced  from  action. 
We  need  courageous,  clear-headed,  full-hearted  advo¬ 
cates  right  now,  who  will  discern  between  imposition 
and  fair  play,  and  between  modesty  and  hesitancy  to 
enter  a  fight  which  may  cost.  As  Billy  Sunday  says, 
"Some  people  sing,  'Hold  the  fort  for  I  am  coming,’ 
and  then  never  come.” 

Yours  sincerely, 

(Signed)  Geo.  Stewart,  Jr.,  1915. 


“THE  COLLAPSE  OF  CONSCIENCE” 


Reprinted  from  editorial  page  of  the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  Post, 
January  6,  1938,  where  it  was  given  the  title  “Do  small  families 
lower  morals?”  A  sentence  omitted  by  the  editor  is  inserted  here, 
in  brackets. 

University,  Ala., 

Jan.  3,  1938. 


Editor  The  Post:- 

Your  optimistic  editorial  of  Jan.  1,  about  an  article 
[entitled]  “The  Collapse  of  Conscience”,  by  J.  Donald 
Adams  in  the  current  Atlantic  Monthly,  should  be 
comforting  to  the  vast  number  of  people  who  like  to 
live  in  a  fool’s  paradise,  and  imagine  that  the  world 
is  getting  better,  or  at  least  no  worse.  But  ignoring  the 
perils  around  us,  like  the  proverbial  ostrich  that  hides 
its  head  in  the  sand,  will  not  get  us  anywhere.  It  is 
quite  true  that  there  were  many  conscienceless  people 
long  ago,  and  there  are  many  good  citizens  now;  but 
the  former  group  seems  to  be  increasing  much  faster 
than  the  latter. 

Mr.  Adams’s  article  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  except 
that  it  was  unkind  of  him  to  mention  two  recent  hap¬ 
penings  in  Alabama  that  we  are  not  very  proud  of, 
and  say  little  or  nothing  about  any  other  state,  and  his 
attempts  to  explain  the  situation  are  rather  weak. 
Much  of  the  same  ground  was  covered  by  a  more  ex¬ 
perienced  writer,  James  Truslow  Adams,  in  an  article 
“The  crisis  in  character”,  in  Harper’s  Magazine  for 
August,  1933. 

But  both  writers  could  have  strengthened  their  arg¬ 
uments  by  mentioning  several  other  deplorable  ten¬ 
dencies,  such  as  the  nation-wide  increase  of  divorce, 
salacious  literature,  vandalism,  slot  machines,  and  hit- 
run  driving.  As  recently  as  ten  years  ago  it  was  not 
necessary  to  have  a  night  watchman  for  every  build¬ 
ing  under  construction,  or  to  make  all  automobiles  with 
closed  bodies  that  can  be  locked  up;  and  tobacco  ad¬ 
dicts  invaded  non-smoking  compartments  of  trains 
much  less  than  they  do  now.  The  Christmas  fire-works 
nuisance,  that  those  two  northern  writers  probably 
knew  little  or  nothing  about,  was  worse  last  month 
than  ever  before,  according  to  reports  in  several  Ala¬ 
bama  papers  (and  it  is  still  in  evidence  here  today,  nine 


days  after  Christmas).  [And  some  other  unnecessary 
and  aggravating  noises,  which  indicate  a  distressing 
lack  of  conscience  somewhere,  such  as  barking  and 
yelping  dogs,  and  whistling  in  offices,  seem  to  be  on 
the  increase.]  Likewise  disrespect  for  Sunday,  and  ex¬ 
penditures  for  pleasure  of  many  kinds,  when  many 
people  are  still  on  relief. 

Both  of  the  writers  mentioned  made  a  few  guesses 
as  to  the  cause  of  the  conditions  they  described,  but  did 
not  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  matter  or  anywhere  near  it. 
One  very  important  factor  they  probably  would  not 
have  mentioned  even  if  they  had  thought  of  it,  for  ac¬ 
cording  to  “Who’s  Who”  one  of  them  has  only  one 
child  and  the  other  none.  The  main  cause  of  our  pre¬ 
sent  moral  troubles,  in  my  opinion,  is  that  too  many 
young  people  now  have  no  brothers  or  sisters,  and 
therefore  have  always  had  pretty  much  their  own  way, 
and  never  learned  to  be  considerate  of  others.  Of 
course  one  can  easily  think  of  individual  exceptions 
(one’s  own  child,  if  any,  would  always  be  one),  but  the 
general  trend  is  as  I  have  indicated. 

No  such  condition  ever  existed  in  the  previous  his¬ 
tory  of  the  world,  unless  perhaps  in  ancient  Rome  in 
its  later  years ;  and  it  has  been  getting  gradually  worse 
in  the  United  States  for  over  100  years,  with  the  declin¬ 
ing  birth-rate. 

Families  are  generally  smaller  in  the  North  than  in 
the  South,  and  in  cities  than  in  the  country,  and  law¬ 
lessness  is  much  more  of  a  problem  in  northern  cities 
than  in  southern  rural  districts.  But  North  and  South 
and  city  and  country  are  now  rapidly  getting  more 
alike,  in  this  and  other  respects,  on  account  of  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  automobile,  radio,  etc.  Our  politicians 
are  always  wrangling  over  economic  problems,  that 
might  solve  themselves  if  let  alone,  and  doing  little  or 
nothing  about  the  moral  bankruptcy  of  the  nation.  Per¬ 
haps  there  is  not  much  they  can  do;  but  anyway,  is  it 
not  better  to  know  the  cause  of  our  trouble  than  to 
blunder  along  in  ignorance? 


Roland  M.  Harper. 
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Mr.  TRUMAN.  Mr.  President,  on  Sunday,  June  4,  there 
was  held  in  Constitution  Hall,  Washington,  the  National 
Meeting  for  Moral  Re-Armament.  I  had  the  honor  at  that 
time  to  present  the  following  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  which  opened  that  great  assembly: 

The  underlying  strength  of  the  world  must  consist 
in  the  moral  fiber  of  her  citizens.  A  program  of 
moral  re-armament  for  the  world  cannot  fail,  there¬ 
fore,  to  lessen  the  danger  of  armed  conflict.  Such 
moral  re-armament,  to  be  most  highly  effective, 
must  receive  support  on  a  world-wide  basis. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

That  meeting  was  sponsored  by  members  of  the  Cabinet 
and  Members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
and  the  invitation  to  the  meeting  contained  messages  from 
the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Attorney 
General,  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  the  leader  of  the  Senate 
majority,  former  President  Hoover,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Capper],  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Wagner], 
Hon.  Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr.,  the  minority  leader  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  Dr.  Alexis  Carrel.  There  was  also  one 
from  John  J.  Pershing,  General  of  the  Armies  of  the  United 
States  in  the  last  war,  which  I  wish  to  read: 

This  moral  re-armament  should  enlist  the  support 
of  all  thinking  people.  There  is  a  spiritual  emotion 
which  underlies  all  true  patriotism,  and  good  citizen¬ 
ship  itself  is  dependent  upon  the  high  sense  of  moral 
obligation  of  the  people.  Today,  confronted  by  con- 
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ditions  so  threatening  to  world  peace,  we  must  re¬ 
dedicate  ourselves  to  the  faith  of  our  forefathers  if 
we  are  to  be  worthy  of  our  heritage. 

John  J.  Pershing. 

The  principal  address  of  the  evening  was  delivered  by  Dr. 
Frank  N.  D.  Buchman,  founder  of  the  Oxford  Group.  There 
were  messages  from  the  House  of  Lords  of  Great  Britain 
signed  by  25  members  of  that  body,  and  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Commons  signed  by  236  members  of  that  body. 
Messages  also  came  from  the  Netherlands,  from  the  Union 
of  South  Africa,  from  British  labor,  and  from  great  diplo¬ 
mats  the  world  over. 

I  think  it  is  particularly  appropriate,  Mr.  President,  to 
record  these  messages  from  Great  Britain  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  Senate  today  because  of  the  presence  here  of  the  King 
and  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  and  because  of  the  fact  that 
included  among  the  signatories  are  men  who  both  person¬ 
ally  and  officially  are  associated  with  Their  Majesties. 

I  ask  that  this  document  be  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  and  that  its  printing  as  a  Senate  document  be 
authorized  (Senate  Document  No.  82). 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Missouri? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  document  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  as  a  Senate  document  and  to  be  published  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  the  sponsors  for  the  launching  of  Moral 
Re-Armament  in  America  included: 

Members  of  the  Cabinet:  The  Honorable  Harry  H.  Wood¬ 
ring,  Secretary  of  War;  the  Honorable  James  A.  Farley,  Post¬ 
master  General;  the  Honorable  Claude  A.  Swanson,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Navy;  the  Honorable  Harold  L.  Ickes,  Secretary 
of  the  Interior;  the  Honorable  Frances  Perkins,  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

Members  of  the  Senate:  The  Honorable  Warren  R.  Austin, 
the  Honorable  Josiah  W.  Bailey,  the  Honorable  W.  Warren 
Barbour,  the  Honorable  Alben  W.  Barkley,  the  Honorable 
William  E.  Borah,  the  Honorable  Edward  R.  Burke,  the  Hon¬ 
orable  Harry  Flood  Byrd,  the  Honorable  Arthur  Capper,  the 
Honorable  Bennett  Champ  Clark,  the  Honorable  Carter  Glass, 
the  Honorable  Theodore  F.  Green,  the  Honorable  Pat  Harri¬ 
son,  the  Honorable  William  H.  King,  the  Honorable  M.  M. 
Logan,  the  Honorable  Scott  W.  Lucas,  the  Honorable  Ernest 
Lundeen,  the  Honorable  Charles  L.  McNary,  the  Honorable 
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James  M.  Mead,  the  Honorable  Sherman  Minton,  the  Honor¬ 
able  Claude  Pepper,  the  Honorable  Key  Pittman,  the  Honor¬ 
able  Morris  Sheppard,  the  Honorable  Elbert  D.  Thomas,  the 
Honorable  Harry  S.  Truman,  the  Honorable  Robert  P. 
Wagner. 

Members  ol  the  House  of  Representatives:  The  Speaker  of 
the  House,  the  Honorable  John  G,  Alexander,  the  Honorable 
H.  Carl  Andersen,  the  Honorable  Chester  C.  Bolton,  the  Hon¬ 
orable  Ralph  O.  Brewster,  the  Honorable  Colgate  W.  Darden, 
jr„  the  Honorable  Charles  A.  Eaton,  the  Honorable  Hamilton 
Fish,  the  Honorable  Carl  Hinshaw,  the  Honorable  Carl  E. 
Mapes,  the  Honorable  Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr„  the  Honorable 
Jack  Nichols,  the  Honorable  Caroline  O'Day,  the  Honorable 
James  C.  Oliver,  the  Honorable  Sam  Rayburn,  the  Honorable 
Dave  E.  Satterfield,  Jr„  the  Honorable  Dewey  Short,  the 
Honorable  Clyde  H.  Smith,  the  Honorable  Martin  F.  Smith, 
the  Honorable  Allen  T.  Treadway,  the  Honorable  James  W. 
Wadsworth. 

And  in  addition  the  following:  Dr,  James  Truslow  Adams, 
the  Honorable  Harry  W.  Blair,  the  Honorable  Fred  A.  Britten, 
the  Honorable  Dwight  F.  Davis,  the  Honorable  Frederic  A. 
Delano,  Mr.  Cleveland  E.  Dodge,  Mi'.  Robert  V.  Fleming,  Dr. 
Douglas  Southall  Freeman,  Mr.  William  Green,  Col.  Edwin  A. 
Halsey,  the  Honorable  J.  L.  Houghteling,  the  Honorable  J. 
Monroe  Johnson,  Mr,  G.  Gould  Lincoln,  Mr.  Felix  Morley, 
Mr.  Newbold  Noyes,  the  Honorable  Robert  L.  Owen,  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Medlll  Patterson,  the  Honorable  Hoffman  Philip,  Mr. 
William  M.  Ritter,  Mr.  Russell  E.  Sard,  the  Honorable  Henry 
L.  Stlmson. 

And  also  the  following  sponsors  of  a  Citizens’  Meeting  at 
Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York,  on  May  14:  The  Hon¬ 
orable  William  F.  Carey,  Mr.  John  Alden  Carpenter,  Mr.  -Wil¬ 
liam  M.  Chadbourne.  Dr.  Harry  Woodburn  Chase,  Mr.  Louis 
Comstock,  Mr.  Harvey  Wiley  Corbett,  Mr.  Frederic  R.  Coudert, 
Mr.  Russell  A.  Firestone.  Mr.  Henry  Ford,  Mr.  John  Henry 
Hammond,  the  Honorable  Ogden  H.  Hammond,  the  Honorable 
Florello  H.  La  Guardla,  the  Honorable  Herbert  H.  Lehman, 
the  Honorable  A.  Harry  Moore,  Mr.  William  Fellowes  Morgan, 
Mr.  Henry  Morgenthau,  Mr.  Henry  Palish,  Mr.  Edgar  Rickard, 
Mrs.  James  Roosevelt,  Col.  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Jr„  the  Hon¬ 
orable  Alfred  E.  Smith,  Dr.  James  E.  West. 

Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
the  various  messages  which  have  been  received  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  endorsing  the  present  campaign  for  moral  re¬ 
armament.  Among  them  are  the  following: 

From  former  President  Herbert  Hoover: 

The  world  has  come  out  of  confusion  before  because  some 
men  and  women  stood  solid.  They  held  safety  for  the  world, 
not  because  they  knew  the  solutions  to  all  these  confusions, 
not  because  they  even  had  the  power  to  find  solutions.  They 
stood  firm  and  they  held  the  light  of  civilization  until  the 
furies  passed  because  they  individually  held  to  certain  prin¬ 
ciples  of  life,  of  morals,  and  spiritual  values.  These  are  the 
simple  concepts  of  truth,  justice,  tolerance,  mercy,  and  re¬ 
spect  for  the  dignity  of  the  common  man.  To  hold  and  lift 
these  banners  in  the  world  will  go  far  to  solve  its  confusions. 

What  the  world  needs  today  is  to  return  to  sanity  and  to 
moral  and  spiritual  ideals.  At  the  present  time  nothing  so 
concerns  the  progress  of  mankind. 

Herbert  Hoover. 


From  the  Secretary  of  State: 

Here  in  the  post-war  period  there  has  been  a  general  lower¬ 
ing  of  standards  of  conduct — moral,  political,  social,  and  eco¬ 
nomic.  International  morality  has  seldom  been  at  a  lower 
ebb.  The  time  is  ripe  and  the  need  is  urgent  for  a  renewal 
and  restoration  of  the  former  high  standard  of  conduct  of 
both  individuals  and  governments. 

Cordell  Hull. 

From  the  Secretary  of  War: 

The  heart  of  national  defense  is  a  rebirth  of  true  patriot¬ 
ism  among  our  people.  Moral  re-armament  deepens  and 
strengthens  that  love  of  country  without  which  no  nation  is 
secure,  and  it  deserves  the  support  of  every  loyal  American. 

Harry  H.  Woodring. 

From  the  Attorney  General: 

As  a  practical  Catholic,  I  believe  that  our  hope  lies  in  a 
rebirth  of  the  old  integrities  and  a  new  sense  of  moral  values. 
This  tragic  twentieth  century,  when  faith  seems  in  eclipse, 
may  yet  prove  the  most  glorious  in  history  because  out  of  the 
weakness  of  our  broken  hopes  is  rising  the  strong  tide  of  a 
spiritual  awakening.  Moral  re-armament  is  safeguarding  the 
great  traditions  of  our  past,  and  will  provide  the  sinews  of 
our  might  for  the  future. 

Frank  Murphy. 

From  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

At  a  time  when  major  calamity  threatens  the  world,  no 
greater  blessing  could  come  to  our  land  than  a  re-awakening 
to  those  ancient  truths  on  which  the  strength  of  democracy 
is  built.  There  must  be  a  new  spirit  at  home,  as  well  as 
abroad.  We.  therefore,  join  in  welcoming  the  movement  for 
moral  and  spiritual  re-armament  as  a  bulwark  of  the  demo¬ 
cratic  tradition  and  a  basis  for  unity  throughout  the  Nation. 

William  B.  Bankhead. 

From  the  majority  leader  of  the  Senate: 

One  of  the  chief  hopes  for  civilization  is  to  strengthen  and 
unite  the  moral  forces  of  mankind.  Our  generation  must 
re-arm  morally  or  suffer  from  moral  and  spiritual  disorgani¬ 
zation.  Common  action  in  this  high  endeavor  would  unite 
the  conflicting  elements  within  our  own  democracy,  and 
enable  America  to  give  a  leadership  which  could  save  the 
world. 

Alben  W.  Barkley. 

From  the  senior  Senator  from  Kansas: 

Faith  in  God,  love  of  the  land,  and  a  pioneer  spirit  once 
conquered  a  continent.  Sons  of  the  West  will  fight  for  moral 
re-armament  as  the  next  frontier  movement  in  American 
history,  and  make  the  same  sacrifices  to  carry  it  from  coast 
to  coast. 

Arthur  Capper. 

From  the  senior  Senator  from  New  York: 

The  great  need  of  the  hour  is  for  a  spirit  of  moral  re¬ 
armament  in  every  phase  of  national  life.  Inspired  by  such 
a  spirit,  labor  and  industry  can  take  their  rightful  place  of 
service  in  the  public  interest  and  demonstrate  to  the  world 
that  unity  in  which  alone  lie  liberty  and  peace. 

Robert  F.  Wagner. 
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From  the  minority  leader  of  the  House  of  Representatives : 

No  greater  contribution  to  the  America  of  tomorrow  could 
be  rendered  than  the  moral  re-armament  of  the  American 
people.  It  would  create  an  unselfishness  which  is  most  essen¬ 
tial  if  we  are  to  solve  properly  the  great  problems  which 
today  confront  the  Nation.  Most  of  our  troubles  and  difficul¬ 
ties  can  be  traced  to  the  selfishness  of  minorities.  Moral 
re-armament  is  a  great  need  of  the  day. 

Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr. 

From  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York: 

In  these  critical  times  our  people  must  face  the  future  with 
a  patriotism  above  partisanship.  We  must  develop  a  moral 
consciousness  based  on  a  faith  in  God  which  can  inspire 
both  public  and  private  life. 

A  program  of  this  nature  can  bring  an  answer  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  our  day  and  deserves  the  fullest  cooperation  of  all 
true  Americans. 

Herbert  H.  Lehman. 

From  the  Mayor  of  the  City  of  New  York: 

I  wish  you  well-deserved  success  for  the  moral  re-arma¬ 
ment  meeting.  A  new  determination  has  come  to  the  life 
of  this  city  as  a  result  of  the  desire  for  moral  re-armament, 
for  more  honest  and  unselfish  relations,  a  greater  readiness 
to  work  together  for  the  common  good  without  party  preju¬ 
dices,  and  a  truer  faith  in  the  God  of  us  all. 

America  has  taken  her  rightful  place  in  the  leadership  of 
the  world.  We,  therefore,  must  make  sure  that  our  own 
house  is  in  order  first.  I  hope  that  New  York  may  take  the 
lead  in  this  task  and  become  the  sounding-board  to  the 
Nation  for  moral  re-armament. 

P.  H.  LaGuardia. 

From  Dr.  Alexis  Carrel,  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute: 

The  spiritual  activities  of  man  are  no  less  real  than  physi¬ 
cal  and  chemical  phenomena — and  their  importance  is  much 
greater.  The  emancipation  from  the  dogma  of  materialism 
will  usher  in  an  era  when  human  life  will  be  broader  and 
more  complete. 

Civilization  today  stands  at  the  crossroads.  We  speak  of 
peace.  But  we  must  not  forget  that  life  loves  the  strong; 
that  peace  demands  strength.  The  strength  of  nations,  like 
that  of  man,  is  composed  of  spiritual  as  well  as  material  ele¬ 
ments.  Therefore  the  call  of  the  hour  must  be  a  call  to 
moral  and  physical  virility.  And  the  spiritual  re-arming  of 
men  and  nations  must  lead  the  way. 

Alexis  Carrel. 

ADDRESS  OP  DR.  BUCHMAN 

Mr.  President,  the  principal  address  of  the  evening  was 
given  by  Dr.  Prank  N.  D.  Buchman,  founder  of  the  Oxford 
Group,  and  I  will  quote  from  it  as  follows: 

MRA  is  the  triumph  of  a  God-given  thought.  It  came  as 
the  answer  to  a  crisis  that  threatened  civilization.  A  re-em¬ 
phasis  of  old  truths  was  let  loose  in  the  world-simple  home- 
spun  truths  that  have  been  the  backbone  of  the  real 
America — the  guidance  of  God,  and  a  change  of  heart. 
Everyone  agreed  that  these  great  truths  had  to  be  recap¬ 
tured,  relived,  and  restored  to  authority — -truths  which,  were 
they  practiced,  would  bring  the  answer.  The  phrase  that 
riveted  itself  upon  the  attention  of  men  everywhere  was 
“moral  and  spiritual  re-armament.” 
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Leadership  of  the  future  goes  to  the  men  of  moral  courage; 
the  men  who  ask  and  give  3  feet  to  the  yard,  16  ounces  to 
the  pound.  As  Americans,  as  patriots,  we  find  that  MRA  is 
the  common  denominator  on  which  everyone  can  unite.  In  an 
age  of  material  perfection  we  must  usher  in  the  age  of  spirit¬ 
ual  force,  when  spiritual  power  becomes  the  greatest  power  in 
the  world.  The  voice  of  God  must  become  the  voice  of  the 
people;  the  will  of  God  the  will  of  the  people. 

America  may  not  have  been  moving  from  crisis  to  crisis, 
but  America  is  not  without  her  problems  in  business,  the 
home,  in  industry,  in  civic  and  in  Government  life. 

We  need  a  re-dedication  of  our  people  to  those  elementary 
virtues  of  honesty,  unselfishness,  and  love.  We  must  have 
the  will  again  to  find  what  unites  people  rather  than  what 
divides  them.  It  must  become  the  dawn  of  a  new  era,  a  new 
age,  a  new  civilization. 

By  a  miracle  of  science  men  can  speak  by  radio  to  millions. 
By  a  miracle  of  the  spirit  God  can  speak  to  every  man.  His 
voice  can  be  heard  in  every  home,  every  business,  every  gov¬ 
ernment.  When  man  listens,  God  speaks.  When  man  obeys, 
God  acts.  It  does  not  matter  who  you  are  or  where  you  are. 
Accurate,  adequate  information  can  come  from  the  mind  of 
God  to  the  minds  of  men  who  are  willing  to  take  their  orders 
from  Him.  This  Is  the  revolution  which  will  change  human 
nature  and  re-make  men  and  nations. 

People  believe  that  their  leaders  should  be  guided  by  God. 
But  the  rank  and  file  must  be  guided,  too.  A  God-guided 
public  opinion  is  the  strength  of  the  leaders.  This  is  the 
dictatorship  of  the  living  spirit  of  God,  which  gives  every 
man  the  inner  discipline  he  needs  and  the  inner  liberty  he 
desires.  This  is  the  true  democracy. 

Our  security,  the  world’s  security,  lies  in  God-control.  No 
other  social,  political,  or  economic  program  goes  to  the  root 
of  the  disease  in  human  nature.  Only  God-controlled  men 
will  make  God-controlled  nations  to  make  a  new  world.  In 
this  adventure  every  man  can  find  his  vocation,  every 
nation  its  destiny. 

The  future  depends  not  on  what  a  few  men  may  decide 
to  do  in  Europe,  but  upon  what  a  million  men  decide  to  be 
in  America.  America,  under  the  dominion  of  God,  has  the 
historic  opportunity  of  leading  the  nations  into  the  spacious 
freedom  of  a  world  at  peace  within  itself. 

MESSAGES  FROM  GREAT  BRITAIN 

Mr.  President,  I  respectfully  request  permission  to  insert 
in  the  Record  at  this  time  a  few  of  the  many  striking  mes¬ 
sages  received  by  the  sponsors  from  all  over  the  world 
endorsing  this  great  movement. 

From  members  of  the  House  of  Lords: 

We  being  members  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  wish  to  congratulate  you  at  the  great  meeting  to  pro¬ 
mote  moral  and  spiritual  re-armament,  which  is  about  to 
take  place  in  Washington. 

Unity  and  peace,  whether  national  or  international,  can 
grow  only  amongst  men  and  nations  who  become  spiritually 
equipped  with  faith  and  love.  The  responsibility  before 
God  rests  upon  every  individual  man  and  woman,  with  us 
and  with  you,  that  they  answer  to  this  call. 

The  Lord  Addington. 

The  Right  Honorable  the  Earl  of  Athlone,  K.  G.,  personal 
A.  D.  C.  to  the  King  since  1936,  Governor  General  of  the 
Union  of  South  Africa,  1923-31. 

The  Loud  Bicester,  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Oxfordshire. 
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The  Right  Honorable  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  K.  G.,  Lord. 
Chamberlain  to  the  King,  Governor  General  of  the  Union 
of  South  Africa,  1931-37. 

The  Right  Honorable  Lord  Clinton,  G.  C.  V.  Q.(  Chairman 
of  the  Forestry  Commission,  1927-29. 

Admiral  of  the  Fleet  the  Right  Honorable  the  Earl  of  Cork 
and  Orrery,  G.  C.  B.,  G.  C.  V.  O.,  Commander  in  Chief, 
Portsmouth. 

The  Right  Honorable  Lord  Desborough,  K.  G.,  former 
president  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  Lord  Elton,  fellow  of  The  Queen’s  College,  Oxford . 

The  Right  Honorable  the  Viscount  FitzAlan  of  Derwent, 
K.  G.,  Viceroy  of  Ireland,  1921-22. 

The  Earl  Grey. 

The  Right  Honorable  the  Viscount  Hailsham,  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  Great  Britain,  1935-38,  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  and  leader  of  the  House  of  Lords,  1931-35. 

The  Right  Honorable  Lord  Kennet,  G.  B.  E.,  Minister  of 
Health,  1931-35. 

The  Right  Honorable  the  Earl  of  Lytton,  K.  G.,  Viceroy 
and  Acting  Governor  General  of  India,  1925. 

The  Right  Honorable  the  Earl  of  Midleton,  K.  P.,  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  1900-1903,  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
1903-05. 

The  Right  Honorable  Lord  Mildmay  of  Flete,  Lord  Lieu¬ 
tenant  of  Devon. 

The  Earl  of  Munster,  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  War. 

The  Right  Honorable  Lord  Rankeillour,  Lord  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury,  1916-19. 

The  Right  Honorable  Lord  Rennell  of  Rodd,  G.  C.  B., 
Ambassador  at  Rome,  1908-19. 

The  Most  Honorable  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury,  K.  G., 
G.  C.  V.  O.,  leader  of  the  House  of  Lords,  1929-31. 

The  Right  Honorable  the  Viscount  Sankey,  G.  B.  E.,  Lord 
Chancellor,  1929-35. 

The  Right  Honorable  the  Earl  of  Selborne,  K.  G.,  G.  C. 

M.  G..  president  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  1915-16. 
The  Right  Honorable  Lord  Stamp,  G.  C.  B.,  chairman  of 
London,  Midland,  and  Scottish  Railway,  director  of  the 
Bank  of  England. 

The  Earl  of  Strathmore  and  Kinghornb,  K.  G.,  K.  T. 
Marshal  of  the  Royal  Air  Force  the  Right  Honorable  the 
Viscount  Trenchard,  G.  C.  B.,  G.  C.  V.  O.,  Commander 
of  the  Air  Force,  1918,  Chief  of  the  Air  Staff,  1918-29. 
The  Most  Honorable  the  Marquess  of  Willingdon,  G.  C. 
S.  I.,  G.  C.  I.  E.,  G.  B.  E.,  Governor  General  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada .  1926-31,  Viceroy  of  India.  1931-36. 

From  members  of  the  House  of  Commons: 

We,  the  undersigned  members  of  the  British  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  send  greetings  on  the  occasion  of  the  national  meeting 
for  moral  re-armament  in  Washington.  We  join  you  in 
affirming  our  loyalty  to  those  moral  and  spiritual  principles 
which  are  more  fundamental  than  any  political  or  economic 
issue  and  which  are  the  common  heritage  of  our  peoples. 

There  Is  urgent  need  to  acknowledge  the  sovereign  au¬ 
thority  of  God  in  home  and  nation,  to  establish  that  liberty 
which  rests  upon  the  Christian  responsibility  to  all  one  s 
fellow  men,  and  to  build  a  national  life  based  on  unselfishness, 
unity,  and  faith. 

Only  if  founded  on  moral  and  spiritual  re-armament  can 
democracy  fulfill  its  promise  to  mankind  and  perform  its  part 
in  creating  a  mutual  understanding  between  nations  and 
restoring  peace  to  the  world. 
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Signed  by  236  members,  representing  both  Government  and 
opposition  parties,  as  follows:  David  Adams,  D.  M.  Adams, 
Mrs.  J.  L.  Adamson,  W.  M.  Adamson,  Lt.  Comdr.  P.  G. 
Agnew,  R.  N.,  Col.  J.  Sandeman  Allen,  Chas.  G.  Ammon, 
Sir  Robert  Aske,  A.  Barnes,  the  Reverend  James  Barr,  Sir 
Charles  Barrie,  Vernon  Bartlett,  Sir  Brograve  Beauchamp, 
the  Honorable  Ralph  Beaumont,  Sir  Reginald  Blair,  A.  C. 
Bossom,  H.  L.  Boyce,  William  Bromfleld,  Brig.  Gen.  H.  C. 
Brown,  A.  C.  Browne,  W.  A.  Burke,  Col.  H.  W.  Burton,  Maj. 
W.  H.  Carver,  Sir  Charles  W.  Cayzer,  Miss  Thelma  Cazalet, 
Capt.  Victor  Cazalet,  H.  C.  Charleton,  J.  A.  Christie,  Sir 
Reginald  Clarry,  the  Marquis  of  Clydesdale,  Maj.  W.  P. 
Colfox,  Frank  Collindridge,  Sir  T.  R.  M.  Cook,  Douglas 
Cooke,  the  Right  Honorable  T.  M.  Cooper,  Col.  the  Right 
Honorable  Sir  George  Courthope,  the  Viscount  Cranborne, 
W.  Craven-EHis,  A.  Critchley,  Brig.  Gen.  Sir  Henry  Page 
Croft,  Sir  J.  S.  Crooke,  J.  E.  Crowder,  Rhys  Davies,  R.  De 
la  Bere,  A.  Denville,  Maj.  J.  A.  St.  G.  F.  Despencer 
Robertson,  W.  Dobbie,  Lt.  Col.  George  Doland,  W.  R. 
Duckworth,  J.  A.  L.  Duncan,  Edward  Dunn,  the  Right 
Honorable  Anthony  Eden,  Sir  William  Edge,  Alfred  Ed¬ 
wards,  Sir  Geoffrey  Ellis,  Capt.  G.  S.  Elliston.  J.  F.  Emery, 
Sir  C.  F.  Entwistle,  Eric  Errington,  A.  G.  Erskine-Hill, 
Capt.  A.  Evans,  Sir  Henry  Fildes,  Lt.  Comdr.  R.  Fletcher, 
Sir  Francis  Fremantle,  D.  P.  Maxwell  Fyfe,  G.  M.  Garro- 
Jones,  Maj.  G.  Lloyd  George,  J.  Gibbins,  Sir  C.  G.  Gibson, 
Robert  Gibson,  L.  H.  Gluckstein,  N.  B.  Goldie,  Sir 
Robert  Gower,  Capt.  Alan  Graham,  R.  Grant-Ferris,  D.  R. 
Grenfell,  Sir  Arnold  Gridley,  James  Griffiths,  Sir  Edward 
Grigg,  Tom  Groves,  G.  H.  Hali,  James  H.  Hall,  S.  S.  Ham- 
mersley,  Ian  C.  Hannah,  Sir  Patrick  Hannon,  Thomas 
E.  Harvey,  H.  C.  Haslam,  Sir  John  Haslam,  Arthur 
Henderson,  Joseph  Hepworth,  Walter  Higgs,  A.  Hills, 
H.  Holds  worth.  Miss  Florence  Horsbrugh,  Dr.  A.  B.  Howitt, 
Sir  George  Hume,  Thomas  Hunter,  Geoffrey  Hutchinson, 
William  John,  Sir  G.  W.  H.  Jones,  Sir  H.  H.  Jones,  J.  J. 
Jones,  Lewis  Jones,  E.  O.  Kellett,  the  Right  Honorable 
Thomas  Kennedy,  Prof.  J.  Graham  Kerr,  Admiral  of  the 
Fleet  Sir  Roger  Keyes,  Lawrence  Kimball,  B.  V.  Kirby,  Sir 
Joseph  Q.  Lamb,  the  Right  Honorable  George  Lambert,  the 
Right  Honorable  George  Lansbury,  George  Lathan,  Sir  Al¬ 
fred  Law,  J.  J.  Lawson,  Frank  Lee,  Sir  J.  W.  Leech,  J.  Lees- 
Jones,  Maj.  B.  E.  P.  Leighton,  J.  R.  Leslie,  D.  L.  Lipson, 
James  Little,  O.  Locker-Lampson,  A.  M.  Lyons,  Gordon 
MacDonald,  Neil  Maclean,  Maj.  J.  R.  J.  Macnamara,  T, 
Magnay,  Sir  Adam  Maitland,  S.  F.  Markham,  Arthur 
Marsden,  R.  N.,  Fred  Marshall,  George  Mathers,  the  Hon¬ 
orable  S.  A.  Maxwell,  M.  S.  McCorquodale,  Frank  Medli- 
cott,  Sir  J.  S.  P.  Mellor,  F.  Messer,  Maj.  J.  D.  Mills,  Maj. 
J.  Milner,  Sir  G.  G.  Mitcheson,  Lt.  Col.  Sir  Thomas  Moore, 
Lt.  Col.  J.  T.  C.  Moore-Brabazon,  O.  T.  Morris,  Sir  Henry 
Morris- Jones,  George  Muff,  Godfrey  Nicholson,  Philip 
Noel-Baker,  Maj.  G.  Owen,  J.  Allen  Parkinson,  Arthur 
Pearson,  C.  U.  Peat,  Col.  Charles  Ponsonby,  C.  C.  Poole,  Lt. 
Col.  Sir  Assheton  Pownall,  Maj.  H.  A.  Proctor,  E.  A.  Rad¬ 
ford,  Miss  Eleanor  Rathbone,  Sir  Cooper  Rawson,  Maj.  R. 
H.  Rayner,  Arthur  C.  Reed,  Sir  Stanley  Reed,  W.  A.  Reid, 
R.  Richards,  G.  W.  Rickards,  Ben  Riley,  J.  Ritson,  J.  R. 
Robinson,  Alderman  W.  A.  Robinson,  Col.  Leonard  Ropner, 
Sir  S.  T.  Rosbotham,  G.  Rowlands,  Admiral  Sir  P.  M.  R. 
Royds,  Col.  Sir  E.  A.  Ruggles-Brise,  R.  J .  Russell,  Sir  Isidore 
Salmon,  E.  W.  Salt,  Marcus  Samuel,  Sir  F.  B.  Sanderson, 
Sir  George  Schuster,  H.  R.  Selley.  T.  M.  Sexton,  Sir  Ernest 
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Shepperson,  Fred  B.  Simpson,  Alex  Sloan,  Lt.  Col.  Sir 
W.  D.  Smiles,  Bracewell  Smith,  W.  M.  Snadden,  A.  A. 
Somerville.  W.  P.  Spens,  W.  John  Stewart,  W.  Joseph 
Stewart,  R.  R.  Stokes,  Samuel  Storey,  Capt.  W.  F.  Strick¬ 
land,  Rear  Admiral  Sir  Murray  F.  Sueter,  Dr.  Edith 
Summerskill,  Sir  Robert  Tasker,  Mrs.  M.  C.  Tate,  W.  R. 
Taylor,  J.  P.  L.  Thomas,  W.  J.  Thorne,  Peter  Thorney- 
croft,  C.  N.  Thornton-Kemsley,  J.  J.  Tinker,  George  Tom¬ 
linson,  Sir  John  Train,  Lt.  Comdr.  R.  L.  Tufnell,  S.  P. 
Viant,  W.  W.  Wakefield,  A.  G.  Walkden,  Sir  Jonah 
Walker-Smith,  Sir  John  Wardlaw-Milne,  F.  C.  Watkins, 
W.  M.  Watson,  Lt.  Col.  Sir  W.  A.  Wayland,  Harold  Webbe, 
Graham  White,  Maj.  J.  P.  Whiteley,  William  Whiteley,  Lt. 
Col.  E.  T.  R.  Wickham,  E.  J.  Williams,  Herbert  Williams, 
Tom  Williams,  Lt.  Col.  George  Windsor-Clive,  A.  R.  Wise, 
the  Right  Honorable  Viscount  Wolmer,  Herbert  Wragg, 
Christopher  York,  Sir  Robert  Young,  Sir  Adrian  Baillle, 
Alan  E.  L.  Chorlton,  the  Right  Honorable  J.  R.  Clynes, 
E.  L.  Fleming,  K.  C.,  J.  S.  Holmes,  Robert  Perkins. 

From  representatives  of  British  labor: 

Attending  the  Labor  Party  conference  now  being  held  at 
Southport,  we  rejoice  to  see  how  the  ideal  of  moral  re-arma- 
ment  is  taking  hold  in  the  United  States.  To  us,  moral  re¬ 
armament  means  both  changed  lives  and  a  conception  of 
society  based  on  the  principles  underlying  Christian  teaching. 
Belief  is  more  than  mere  expression.  Faith  means  action 
to  translate  the  ideal  into  reality  and  secure  that  world  peace 
combined  with  economic  security  envisaged  by  the  prophet 
Micah.  We  send  across  the  ocean  greetings  to  men  and 
women  who,  having  seen  the  vision,  are  prepared  to  strive  for 
its  achievement,  and  express  the  hope  that  there  will  be  such 
a  rising  tide  as  will  bring  about  the  establishment  of  God’s 
kingdom  on  earth,  overwhelming  all  opposition. 

Herbert  H.  Elvin,  chairman  of  the  Trades  Union  Con¬ 
gress,  1937-38;  Allan  A.  H.  Findlay,  president  of  the 
Trades  Union  Congress,  1936-37;  William  Golightly, 
president  of  the  Northumberland  Miners’  Association ; 
Joseph  Hallsworth,  chairman  of  the  Trades  Union  Con¬ 
gress,  1938-39 ;  John  Hill,  former  chairman  of  the  Trades 
Union  Congress;  Mark  Hodgson,  general  secretary  of  the 
Boilermakers'  and  Iron  and  Steel  Shipbuilders’  Union; 
William  Hogg,  Treasurer  of  the  Northumberland  Miners’ 
Association;  A.  B.  Swales,  former  chairman  of  the  Trades 
Union  Congress;  William  Westwood,  O.  B.  E.,  J.  P., 
president  of  the  Federation  of  Shipbuilding  and  Engi¬ 
neering  Unions,  1937;  John  Willcocks,  J.  P.,  assistant 
general  secretary  of  the  Shipwrights’  and  Shipconstruc- 
tors"  Association. 

From  representatives  of  British  industry  and  commerce: 

We  British  businessmen  send  greetings  to  American  busi¬ 
nessmen  on  the  occasion  of  the  national  meeting  for  moral 
re-armament  in  Washington. 

Realizing  that  the  true  function  of  industry,  commerce 
and  trade  is  to  supply  the  material  needs  of  mankind,  we 
desire  to  cooperate  with  you  to  abolish  economic  warfare  to 
establish  the  standards  of  moral  re-armament  in  commercial 
transactions,  to  restore  confidence  to  the  machinery  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  thus  to  build  on  sure  foundations  a  saner  and 
kindlier  world. 

P.  H.  W.  Almy,  president.  Rotary  International  of  the 
British  Isles;  Peter  Bennett,  president.  Federa¬ 
tion  of  British  Industries;  Ernest  Broadbent,  president, 
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National  Chamber  of  Trade;  Sir  C.  Granville  Gibson, 
president,  Association  of  British  Chambers  of  Com¬ 
merce;  Sir  Patrick  Hannon,  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Union  of  Manufacturers,  vice  president  of  the 
Federation  of  British  Industries;  Sir  Walter  Benton 
Jones,  chairman  of  the  Central  Council,  Mining  Associa¬ 
tion;  Sir  William  Larke,  K.  B.  E.,  director  of  the  British 
Oil  and  Steel  Federation;  Sir  Kenneth  Lee,  chairman, 
Tootal,  Broadhurst,  Lee,  Co.  Ltd.;  Sir  Frederick  James 
Marquis,  J.  P.,  chairman  of  Lewis,  Ltd.;  Henry  Morgan, 
vice  president,  Association  of  British  Chambers  of  Com¬ 
merce,  acting  president,  London  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
Arthur  Rank,  director  of  the  General  Film  Distributors. 

From  members  of  the  Parliament  of  Northern  Ireland: 

We  members  of  the  Commons  of  Northern  Ireland  send 
greetings  on  the  occasion  of  the  national  meeting  for  moral 
re-armament.  We  believe  with  you  in  the  fundamental 
moral  and  spiritual  principles  on  which  our  fathers  laid  the 
foundations  of  democracy. 

The  urgent  need  is  for  the  restoration  of  God’s  authority 
in  the  home  and  nation — rebuilding  His  standards  in  all  re¬ 
lationships  which  would  bring  about  a  full  realization  of  the 
value  of  human  personality  and  a  new  sense  of  social  justice 
for  all.  Through  moral  and  spiritual  re-armament,  democ¬ 
racy  can  best  find  the  inner  dynamic  and  spirit  of  self-sacri¬ 
fice  which  make  its  working  truly  creative  and  enable  it  to 
weave  a  new  pattern  of  life,  bringing  all  peoples  of  the  world 
to  peaceful  cooperation. 

J.  Andrews,  Minister  of  Finance  and  Deputy  Prime  Min¬ 
ister;  J.  F.  Gordon,  Minister  of  Labor;  Milne  Barbour, 
Minister  of  Commerce ;  Sir  Robert  Lynn,  deputy  spealcer; 
and  24  members,  including  Edmond  Warnock,  parliamen¬ 
tary  secretary  to  the  Minister  of  Home  Affairs,  William 
Grant,  parliamentary  secretary  to  the  Minister  of  Labor. 

From  representatives  of  Scottish  education: 

On  the  first  birthday  of  moral  re-armament  we  gratefully 
acknowledge  the  increasing  impact  of  MRA  on  Scottish  youth. 
We  are  convinced  that  moral  re-armament  is  Scotland’s  pri¬ 
mary  need  in  education  if  our  schools  and  universities  are 
to  produce  the  spiritual  leadership  essential  for  world  recon¬ 
struction. 

W.  Hamilton  Fyfe,  principal  and  vice  chancellor,  Aber¬ 
deen  University;  Alex  L.  Fletcher,  chairman,  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Directors  of  Education  in  Scotland;  J.  G.  Frewin. 
His  Majesty’s  chief  inspector  of  schools;  George  Pratt 
Insh,  president,  Educational  Institute  of  Scotland;  E. 
Crampton  Smith,  president-elect,  Educational  Institute  of 
Scotland;  Agnes  B.  Muir,  past  president.  Educational 
Institute  of  Scotland;  Pearl  Kettles,  vice  president, 
Educational  Institute  of  Scotland;  Margaret  Drummond, 
director,  Moray  House  Educational  Clinic,  Edinburgh. 

From  British  mothers: 

We,  three  thousand  five  hundred  mothers  of  the  British 
Isles,  are  working  with  you  for  moral  re-armament,  believing 
peace  can  only  come  through  homes  and  families  united 
under  God’s  guidance  to  find  His  plan  for  the  world. 

Among  the  signatories  are  factory  workers,  country  women, 
domestic  workers,  Members  of  Parliament,  women  in  business 
and  public  affairs,  including:  The  Lady  Elphinstone;  Mrs. 
Asa  Johnson,  president.  National  Council  of  Women  of  Great 
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Britain;  Mrs.  Theodore  Woods,  president.  Mothers  Union; 
Dame  Maria  Ogilvie  Gordon,  president.  National  Women’s 
Citizens  Association;  Mrs.  James,  president,  Free  Church 
Women’s  Council;  Dame  Elizabeth  Cadbury,  president,  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Women  Workers;  Dame  Katherine 
Furze,  director,  World  Bureau  Girl  Scouts;  the  Viscountess 
Davidson,  M.  P.;  the  Countess  of  Airlie,  the  Dowager 
Countess  of  Mono,  the  Dowager  Countess  of  Antrim,  the 
Countess  Buxton,  the  Countess  of  Harrowby,  the  Vis¬ 
countess  Stonehaven,  the  Lady  Birdwood,  the  Honorable 
Lady  Hardinge,  the  Lady  Trent,  Lady  Gowers,  Dame  Beatrix 
Hudson-Lyall,  Dame  Sybil  Thorndike.  Julia  Neilson- Terry, 
Mi's.  H.  W.  Austin,  and  Mrs.  Frank  Salisbury. 

May  I  say  again,  Mr.  President,  how  fitting  it  is  to  record 
these  messages  from  Great  Britain  in  view  of  the  great  wel¬ 
come  which  the  Nation's  Capital  has  just  given  to  the  King 
and  Queen,  and  of  the  fact  that  moral  re-aimament  is 
strengthening  those  spiritual  qualities  which  are  the  common 
heritage  of  our  peoples,  and  the  strongest  bond  between  us. 

OTHER  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES 

From  members  of  the  Netherlands  Cabinet: 

Congratulations  on  first  moral  re-armament  anniversary. 
Moral  re-armament  will  enable  the  leaders  of  nations  to  con¬ 
sider  unitedly  and  serenely  problems  that  threaten  vital  in¬ 
terests  in  order  to  remove  the  hindrances  to  world  recon¬ 
struction,  building  bridges  between  man  and  man,  faction 
and  faction,  nation  and  nation. 

J.  A.  N.  Patijn,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.  van  Boeyen,  Minister  for  the  Interior. 

Ch.  J.  I.  M.  Welter,  Minister  for  Colonies. 

A  message  has  also  been  received  from  the  wives  of  na¬ 
tional  leaders  of  the  Netherlands,  among  them  Mme.  Colijn. 
wife  of  the  Prime  Minister. 

Moral  re-armament  in  statesmen’s  homes  solves  personal 
problems,  sets  energies  free  for  constructive  work,  makes 
spiritual  atmosphere  transparent,  allows  wide  vision. 

Mme.  Colijn,  Mme.  Cort  van  der  Linden,  Mme.  de 
Graaff,  Mme.  van  Leeuwen,  Mme.  van  Nispen  tot  Sev- 
enaer,  Mme.  Patijn,  Mme.  Pleijte,  Mme.  Rambonnet, 
Mme.  Welter. 

From  representatives  of  the  Swiss  Parliament: 

Heartily  convinced  with  you  that  it  is  through  the  moral 
re-armament  of  each  one  of  us  that  we  shall  find  the  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  difficulties  that  divide  men  and  nations. 

Henri  Vallotton,  President  of  Parliament. 

Best  wishes  for  the  campaign  for  moral  re-armament  in 
the  world’s  biggest  democracy.  In  Switzerland,  the  smallest 
and  oldest  democracy,  the  conviction  prevails  that  only  moral 
re-armament  can  give  the  discipline  and  dynamic  which  keep 
democracy  eternally  young.  Democracies,  morally  and  spir¬ 
itually  re-armed,  can  lead  the  world  to  true  and  lasting  peace. 

Fritz  Gygax,  Secretary  of  Parliament. 

Moral  re-armament  the  only  way  to  create  with  God’s  help 
understanding  and  cooperation  between  nations. 

Dr.  Heinrich  Waltiier,  Leader  of  the  Catholic  Party  in 
the  Siviss  Parliament.  Dr.  Auf  der  Mauer,  Editor  in 
Chief.  “ Vaterland ,”  Leading  Catholic  Newspaper.  Dr. 
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Zimmerli,  Mayor  of  Lucerne.  Dr.  Karl  Wick,  Member 
of  Parliament. 

From  members  of  the  Danish  Parliament: 

Members  of  Danish  Parliament  greet  those  gathered  on 
anniversary  of  moral  re-armament.  New  spiritual  attitude 
in  the  spirit  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  necessary  for 
reconstruction,  confidence,  and  peace  in  the  nation  and 
between  the  nations. 

Signed  by  17  members  of  the  Danish  Parliament. 

From  members  of  the  Finnish  Parliament: 

We,  members  of  the  Finnish  Parliament  from  five  political 
parties,  see  in  moral  re-armament  the  only  right  way  to 
national  unity,  international  understanding,  and  a  hate-free 
world. 

Signed  by  representatives  of  the  Nationalist,  Labor,  Swedish, 
Farmers,  and  Conservative  Parties. 

From  members  of  the  Norwegian  Parliament: 

Members  and  former  members  Norwegian  Parliament  and 
Government  appreciate  backing  world  campaign  moral  re¬ 
armament,  which  must  strengthen  peacemaking,  construc¬ 
tive  forces. 

Signed  by  11  members,  including  the  President  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  the  Honorable  Carl  J.  Hambro. 

From  members  of  the  Swedish  Parliament: 

As  members  of  the  Swedish  Riksdag  we  welcome  your  lead 
for  world-wide  moral  re-armament.  In  personal  and  public 
life  we  must  develop  capacity  for  living  and  working  together 
in  openness  and  unselfishness.  This  is  the  only  way  from 
chaos  to  lasting  peace. 

Signed  by  16  members  of  all  parties  in  both  Houses. 

From  Balkan  leaders: 

We,  the  undersigned  members  of  the  Balkan  countries, 
are  convinced  that  through  the  spirit  of  moral  re-armament 
barriers  of  selfishness,  hatred,  and  prejudice  can  be  removed, 
and  bridges  of  understanding  built  between  factions  and 
nations. 

Through  morally  re-armed  homes,  schools,  social  and  na¬ 
tional  life,  a  new  consciousness  can  arise  whereby  a  true  and 
lasting  peace  will  be  established  not  only  in  the  Balkan 
countries  but  all  over  Europe;  for  a  peaceful  and  united 
Balkans,  constructed  on  the  foundations  of  honesty,  con¬ 
fidence,  and  love,  will  be  a  vital  factor  in  the  peace  and 
security  of  the  world. 

We  unitedly  send  our  greetings  and  best  wishes  that  your 
campaign  may  create  a  spiritual  powerhouse  for  world  recon¬ 
struction. 

Moshanoff,  President.  Bulgarian  Parliament:  Omarchev- 
sky,  former  Minister  of  Education:  Nemiroff,  leading 
Bulgarian  writer;  Mechkaroff,  leading  Bulgarian  writer ; 
Teneff,  newspaper  director.  Sofia;  Dikoff,  professor  of 
international  law,  Sofia. 

Mme.  Contostavlos,  Mistress  of  the  Robes,  Athens, 
Greece ;  Mme.  Dimaras,  president,  National  Council  of 
Women ;  Zeferiadis,  professor  of  international  law, 
Athens;  Lotjvaris,  professor  of  theology.  Athens;  Plaki- 
dis,  professor  of  astronomy,  Athens;  Potamianos,  ship- 
oivner,  Athens. 
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Mi\  President,  scores  of  other  communications  have  been 
received  by  the  sponsors,  including  messages  from  the  Hon¬ 
orable  B.  S.  B.  Stevens,  Prime  Minister  of  New  South  Wales; 
from  the  President  of  the  Esthonian  National  Council,  M. 
Mihkel  Pung;  from  the  Honorable  E.  G.  Jansen,  Speaker  of 
the  South  African  Legislative  Assembly;  from  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  London,  the  Right  Honorable  Sir  Frank  H.  Bowater,  and 
forty-five  Mayors  of  London  boroughs;  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
Dublin,  the  Right  Honorable  Alfred  Byrne;  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  Belfast,  the  Right  Honorable  Sir  Crawford  McCullagh; 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  Cardiff,  Alderman  W.  G.  Howell;  the  Lord 
Provost  of  Edinburgh,  the  Right  Honorable  Henry  Steele;  the 
Lord  Provost  of  Glasgow,  the  Right  Honorable  Patrick  Dollan, 
and  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  other  Provosts  of  Scottish 
towns;  from  Mr.  Joseph  Hallsworth,  Chairman  of  the  British 
Trades  Union  Congress;  from  Senator  D.  F.  Malan,  leader  of 
the  Huguenot  Centenary  Celebrations,  Union  of  South  Africa; 
from  Senator  Edgar  Brookes,  representing  one  million  Zulus 
in  the  South  African  Parliament;  from  the  Mayor  of  Cape 
Town,  Mi".  William  C.  Foster;  from  Sir  Lynden  Macassey, 
K.  B.  E.,  K.  C.,  Parliamentary  Bar,  Westminster. 

Also  from  a  number  of  distinguished  French  university 
professors;  from  representative  journalists  in  Great  Britain, 
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including  the  chairman  of  the  Institute  of  Journalists,  and  the 
president  of  the  National  Union  of  Journalists;  also  from  edi¬ 
tors  and  journalists  in  France,  Holland,  Sweden,  Norway,  Fin¬ 
land,  Denmark,  and  Hungary;  from  representative  national 
women’s  organizations  in  Great  Britain,  the  Scandinavian 
countries,  and  France;  from  Miss  Daphne  du  Maurier;  and 
from  groups  of  writers,  artists,  engineers,  and  professors  in 
Great  Britain,  Canada,  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Fin¬ 
land;  from  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  and  other  leading  British 
and  Continental  sportsmen;  and  from  representative  groups 
in  Australia,  Belgium,  Bermuda,  Burma,  Ceylon,  China,  Egypt, 
Germany,  India,  Italy,  Japan,  Kenya,  New  Zealand,  Palestine, 
Turkey,  the  West  Indies,  Yugoslavia,  and  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

It  is  rare  in  these  days,  Mr.  President,  to  find  something 
which  will  unite  men  and  nations  on  a  plane  above  conflict 
of  party,  class,  or  political  philosophy.  I  am  sure  that  I  voice 
the  sentiment  of  all  of  us  here  today  in  expressing  gratifica¬ 
tion  at  a  response  so  remarkable  to  a  need  so  urgent,  and  con¬ 
fidence  that  America  will  play  her  full  part  in  this  cause  on 
whose  fortunes  the  future  of  civilization  must  largely 
depend. 
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How  Cigarettes  Stopped  George’s  Cough 


The  boy  chum  who  said,  "They  ain't  never  hurt  me  yet 


By  Homer  Rodeheaver 


£4  EORGE,  they  tell  me  those  things 
I  ¥  hurt  you.” 

“Oh,  I've  been  smoking  ever 
since  I  was  a  kid,  and  they  ain't  never 
hurt  me  yet.” 

This  conversation  took  place  between 
myself  and  a  friend,  both  of  us  in  our 
early  teens.  Raised  among  the  rough 
men  of  the  sawmill  camps  and  the  coal 
mines  of  east  Tennessee,  I  early  had 
the  ambition  to  develop  a  strong 
physique  like  many  of  the  big  moun¬ 
taineers  who  worked  for  my  father  and 
who  later  worked  for  me  in  the  saw¬ 
mill  and  the  logging  camps.  I  had  been 
told  that  smoking  cigarettes  would  keep 
a  boy  from  developing  into  the  strongest, 
most  rugged  type  of  man,  so  for  that 
reason  I  made  an  early  resolution  never 
to  smoke. 

George  had  come  to  the  small  town 
in  which  I  lived  from  a  larger  city.  He 
had  learned  to  smoke  cigarettes  as  a 
newsboy  on  the  streets.  He  was  only 
fourteen  years  old  when  he  first  came 
to  my  home,  and  even  then  had  been 
smoking  for  several  years.  He  lived  in 
our  home  for  five  or  six  years.  I  saw 
him  every  day,  and  I  observed  him 
closely  to  see  whether  in  fact  the  smok¬ 
ing  of  cigarettes  was  not  hurting  him. 

George  Sits  on  the  Side  Lines 
I  was  not  long  in  doubt.  I  saw  him 
fade  like  a  flower  out  of  water.  His 
face  took  on  a  sickly  pallor.  His  fin¬ 
gertips  were  stained  with  nicotine.  He 
lacked  energy  and  ambition.  On  Satur¬ 
day  afternoons,  when  all  the  mountain 
boys  gathered  together  for  games  and 
sports,  he  sat  on  the  side  lines.  It  was 
my  first  close  contact  with  cigarette 
smoking  as  a  menace  to  growing  boys, 
and  the  result  was  so  vividly  impressed 
upon  my  mind  that  I  never  after  was 
tempted  in  any  degree  to  begin  the  prac¬ 
tice. 

Soon  he  developed  a  hacking  cough. 
This  kept  growing  worse.  For  a  while 
he  was  sleeping  in  the  same  room  with 
me,  and  many  nights  I  would  be  awak¬ 
ened  by  his  coughing.  I  would  look 
over  to  his  corner  of  the  room  and  see 
him  sitting  up  in  his  bed,  holding  his 
face  in  his  hands,  coughing  until  it 
seemed  that  he  would  strangle.  The 
only  way  he  could  stop  it  would  be 
to  reach  over  on  the  window  sill  for 
another  cigarette.  He  would  light  it, 
inhale  a  little  more  of  the  smoke  — 
which  seemed  to  deaden  the  nerves  and 
give  him  temporary  relief  —  and  lie 
down  again  and  sleep  until  another 
spasm  of  coughing  would  wake  him. 


A  small  farm  in  a  lonely  spot 
called  Cinco  Hollow,  near  Union 
Furnace,  Ohio,  was  the  birthplace 
of  Homer  Rodeheaver.  When  he  was 
eight  years  old  his  mother  died,  leav¬ 
ing  him  to  the  care  of  his  hard¬ 
working  father,  the  owner  of  a  saw¬ 
mill.  Young  Homer  hauled  logs  to 
the  mill,  drove  a  team  in  the  mines, 
and  gradually  worked  his  way 
through  school  and  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University.  While  still  there  he  led 
the  singing  in  evangelistic  meetings 
for  R.  A.  Walton  and  W.  E.  Bieder- 
wolf.  For  $7  he  bought  a  trombone, 
which  he  carried  with  him  later 
when  he  marched  away  with  the 
Fourth  Regiment  Band  of  Tennessee, 
to  the  Spanish-American  War,  in 
Cuba;  and  then  again  to  France, 
during  the  last  war,  where  he  served 
as  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary.  For 
twenty  years  he  was  Billy  Sunday’s 
singing  leader,  and  out  of  that  ex¬ 
perience  came  his  book,  “Twenty 
Years  with  Billy  Sunday"  (Rode- 
heaver-Hall-Mack  Co.,  124  N.  15th 
St.,  Philadelphia,  $1). 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of 
articles  in  which  Mr.  Rodeheaver 
tells  of  the  evils  of  cigarette  smok¬ 
ing  among  boys  and  girls,  men  and 
women.  He  writes  from  personal 
observation  among  his  friends,  and 
quotes  the  testimonies  of  well-known 
athletes,  physicians,  and  executives. 
The  series  will  continue  next  week. 


After  a  while  he  began  to  spit  up 
something  with  this  cough.  Little  specks 
appeared  in  the  spittle.  As  boys  we 
did  not  realize  that  these  specks  were 
particles  of  his  lungs;  he  had  begun 
literally  to  spit  his  lungs  away.  Finally 
he  became  so  ill  that  he  had  to  be  taken 
away. 

At  a  consultation  of  the  doctors,  who 
made  a  thorough  examination  of  his 
heart  and  lungs,  he  was  told  that  he 
had  but  a  short  time  to  live.  He  called 
his  brother  to  his  side,  and  said.  “Wal¬ 
ter,  I  beg  you  to  tell  the  boys,  whatever 
they  do,  never  to  smoke  cigarettes;  for 
that  is  what  has  brought  me  where  I 
am.”  A  tombstone  has  marked  his 
gfave  for  many  years  now  —  the  chum 
who  said  to  me  when  we  were  boys 
together,  “I  have  been  smoking  ever 
since  I  was  a  kid,  and  they  ain’t  never 
hurt  me  yet.” 

And  just  here  is  the  grave  danger  in 
the  habit.  Smokers  do  not  realize  that 


any  damage  is  being  done  until  it  is 
frequently  too  late  to  go  back  and  re¬ 
pair  the  damage. 

Luther  Burbank,  one  of  the  world’s 
best-known  scientists,  wrote:  “You  have 
seen  pictures  of  military  cemeteries  near 
great  battlefields.  Upon  every  head¬ 
stone  is  chiseled  the  inscription,  ‘Killed 
in  action.’  If  one  knew  nothing  about 
war,  these  headstones  would  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  impress  upon  him  that  war  is 
deadly  —  that  it  kills. 

"How  much  would  you  know  about 
tobacco  if  upon  the  tombstone  of  every 
one  killed  by  it  were  inscribed,  ‘Killed 
by  tobacco’?  You  would  know  a  lot 
more  about  it  than  you  do  now,  but  you 
would  not  know  all,  because  tobacco 
does  more  than  kill.  It  half  kills.  It 
has  its  victims  in  the  cemeteries  and 
in  the  streets.  It  is  bad  enough  to  be 
dead,  but  it  is  a  question  if  it  is  not 
sometimes  worse  to  be  half  dead — to  be 
nervous,  irritable,  unable  to  sleep  well, 
with  efficiency  cut  in  two  and  vitality 
ready  to  snap  at  the  first  great  strain. 

A  Slow  Poison 

“This  seems  like  exaggeration.  It  isn’t. 
It.  is  well  within  the  truth.  You  do  not 
know  the  facts  because  you  are  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  know  them. 

“Let  me  tell  you  how  tobacco  kills. 
Smokers  do  not  all  drop  dead  around 
the  cigar  lighters  in  tobacco  stores.  They 
go  away  and,  years  later,  die  of  some¬ 
thing  else.  From  the  tobacco  trust’s 
point  of  view,  that  is  one  of  the  finest 
things  about  tobacco.  The  victims  do 
not  die  on  the  premises,  even  when 
sold  the  worst  cigars.  They  go  away, 
and  when  they  die,  the  doctors  certify 
that  they  died  of  something  else  —  pneu¬ 
monia,  heart  disease,  typhoid  fever,  or 
what  not.  In  other  words,  tobacco  kills 
indirectly,  and  escapes  the  blame.  Nico¬ 
tine,  after  you  have  used  it  awhile,  puts 
you  in  a  condition  to  be  ‘bumped  off’ 
by  the  first  thing  that  hits  you.  If  you 
saw  some  men  undermine  a  building 
until  it  was  ready  to  topple  into  the 
street,  and  then  saw  a  woman  hit  the 
building  with  a  baby  carriage  and  make 
it  topple,  you  would  not  say  the  woman 
wrecked  the  building,  would  you?  Yet 
when  a  smoker  dies  of  pneumonia,  the 
doctor’s  death  certificate  gives  pneu¬ 
monia,  and  not  tobacco,  as  the  cause 
of  death.  And  the  tombstone  man  with 
his  chisel  says  nothing  at  all. 

“What  a  shock  people  would  get  if 
they  went  through  cemeteries  and  saw 
tombstones  declaring  the  fact  that  this 
man  died  of  typhoid-made-fatal-by-a- 
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tobacco-weakened-heart,  and  that  man 
succumbed  to  nervous-prostration-be- 
cause  -  tobacco  -  had  -  shot  -  his  - 
nerves-to-pieces,  and  another  one  gave 
up  the  ghost  because  tobacco-had- 
ruined-his-stomach.” 

It  would  be  foolish  to  make  the  sweep¬ 
ing  charge  that  the  effects  of  tobacco 
smoking  are  always  fatal,  and  that  no 
one  can  be  an  upright,  worthy  citizen 
and  smoke.  Some  of  the  best  specimens 
of  physical  manhood  —  and  womanhood, 
too,  —  some  of  the  most  respected  citi¬ 
zens,  some  of  the  best  fathers  in  the 
world,  smoke  cigarettes.  If  no  one.  but 
bums  and  social  failures  smoked,  the 
example  to  boys  would  not  be  so  bad. 
Many  of  our  most  successful  and  most 
influential  men  smoke;  but  Elbert  Hub¬ 
bard,  writing  of  this  particular  phase 
of  it,  said,  “They  are  successful  in  spite 
of  it,  never  because  of  it." 

Some  men  who  have  used  tobacco  all 
their  lives  may  live  to  a  ripe  old  age. 
But  it  was  not  the  whiskey  or  tobacco 
that  helped  them  to  live  long.  You 
have  never  heard  of  a  physician  pre¬ 
scribing  the  use  of  tobacco  or  liquor  as 
a  means  to  long  life.  The  opposite  is 
the  case.  Some  sturdy  individuals,  pos¬ 
sessed  of  an  exceptionally  strong  con¬ 
stitution,  live  long  in  spite  of  these 
habits,  never  because  of  them. 

We  have  the  example  of  the  late 
Chauncey  M.  Depew,  that  grand  old 
gentleman  who  worked  and  played  with 
enthusiasm  practically  up  until  the  day 
of  his  death  in  his  ninety-third  year. 
In  his  younger  days  he  had  been  a  great 
smoker,  but  quit  the  use  of  tobacco 
fifty  or  more  years  bpfore  his  death.  In 
telling  why  he  had  made  this  decision, 
he  said  that  he  had  formed  the  habit 
of  smoking;  thinking  it  would  steady 
his  nerves.  When  he  finally  became 
convinced  that  smoking  was  injurious  to 
his  health,  by  a  superhuman  effort  he 
broke  the  habit.  He  said:  “For  three 
months  thereafter  I  underwent  the  most 
awful  agony.  At  the  end  of  three 
months  my  longing  for  it  abated.  I 
gained  twenty-five  pounds  in  weight.  I 
slept  well  for  seven  or  eight  hours  every 
night.  I  have  never  smoked  from  that 
day  to  this.  ...  If  I  have  lived  longer 
than  others,  it  has  been  because  I  had 
the  will  to  be  wiser  than  others.” 

Another  influence  which  makes  it  very 
difficult  for  boys  and  young  men  is  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  very  finest  phy¬ 
sicians  themselves  smoke.  A  boy  quite 
naturally  would  say  that  if  it  is  bad 
for  a  man,  doctors  would  not  smoke. 
However,  when  we  get  these  doctors 
to  go  on  record,  the  vast  majority  of 
them  will  advise  boys  not  to  smoke, 
and  if  the  question  is  put  to  them 
straight,  they  will  admit  that  smoking 
is  actually  injurious  for  anybody.  As 
with  all  habits  of  this  kind,  the  man 
who  continues  goes  on  with  the  idea 
that  while  he  knows  it  hurts  other  peo¬ 
ple,  he  himself  is  so  much  stronger  that 
he  can  get  by  without  serious  damage; 


he  has  sufficient  self-control  to  stop  the 
habit  before  it  seriously  affects  him;  or, 
he  is  willing  to  take  a  chance  on  what¬ 
ever  damage  may  be  caused,  in  return 
for  the  present  satisfaction  he  derives 
from  smoking. 

Personally,  I  have  never  heard  any¬ 
one  say  he  felt  better  before  giving  up 
the  habit;  and  I  have  heard  many,  many 
smokers  declare  that  they  knew  it  was 
bad  for  them,  but  lacked  the  will  power 
to  stop. 

In  conference  with  the  heads  of  de¬ 
partments  of  the  Warner  Brothers  or¬ 
ganization,  I  met  the  head  of  the  radio 
department,  Mr.  Shapiro.  He  was  very 
proud  of  his  increased  health  and 
weight.  I  asked  him  to  what  he  attrib¬ 
uted  this  improvement,  and  he  answered, 
“Cigarettes.” 

I  said,  "You  don’t  mean  to  tell  me 
that  smoking  cigarettes  has  actually  im¬ 
proved  your  health?" 

“No,”  he  answered.  "It  was  stopping 
smoking  that  helped  me.  I  was  away 
under  normal  in  weight  and  efficiency. 
Mr.  Warner  kept  after  me  to  stop  smok¬ 
ing,  and  finally  sold  me  the  idea  that 
I  ought  to  stop.  I  did  stop,  after  a 
struggle,  and  immediately  I  began  to 
improve.  Today  I  am  better  physically 
and  mentally,  more  efficient  in  every 
way  than  I  have  been  for  years.” 

(To  be  continued ) 

It' 

The  Grave  of  the 
Discouraged  Teacher 
By  Eldridge  B.  Hatcher,  D.D. 

N  THE  city  of  Washington,  many  years 

ago,  a  teacher  had  in  his  class  a  mis¬ 
chievous  boy  who  not  only  would  not 
listen,  or  behave  well,  but  who  inter¬ 
fered  with  the  other  scholars  giving 
their  attention.  The  teacher  became 
discouraged  regarding  that  boy. 

Later  on  the  boy  left  Washington  for 
the  West,  and  there  wasted  his  life  in 
reckless  dissipation.  Years  afterward  he 
came  to  Baltimore  and  spent  the  night 
in  debauchery,  and  next  morning,  while 
under  the  weakening  spell  of  his  dissi¬ 
pation,  he  started  walking  along  the 
streets  of  Baltimore.  He  soon  found  him¬ 
self  in  one  of  the  city’s  cemeteries  and 
suddenly  noticed  on  a  tombstone  the 
name  of  his  old  Sunday  school  teacher. 
A  flood  of  memories  rushed  upon  him. 
Things  that  the  teacher  said  came  back 
to  him.  His  heart  melted,  he  pulled 
himself  over  the  little  railing,  went  to 
the  grave,  and  there  he  gave  his  life 
to  Christ  as  he  knelt  down  and  kissed 
the  very  dirt  on  the  grave  of  his  faith¬ 
ful  old  teacher. 

He  entered  the  ministry  and  became 
the  pastor  of  one  of  the  most  prominent 
churches  in  Virginia,  and  one  of  the 
most  greatly  beloved  of  all  of  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  pastors. 

And  yet  his  old  teacher  had  gone  to 


his  grave  years  before,  feeling  that  his 
work  was  a  failure  as  far  as  that  boy 
was  concerned. 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

U* 

More  Interesting  Closing  Exercises 

By  Esther  M.  Payler 

NEW  interest  has  been  put  into  our 
closing  exercises,  and  added  zest  into 
our  program,  by  a  new  item  we  have 
added.  We  have  a  school  of  about  two 
hundred.  At  the  close  of  the  lesson,  all 
classes  assemble,  except  the  Primary  and 
Beginners,  and  we  have  a  fifteen  minute 
program.  This  includes  a  brief  talk  by 
the  superintendent,  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer's  report,  announcements,  and  song 
and  prayer  together;  and  now  we  have 
added  a  five  minute  item  which  is  dif¬ 
ferent  each  Sunday. 

Each  Sunday  a  superintendent  of  one 
department  is  responsible  for  the  closing 
exercises  and  presides  as  the  leader.  That 
is,  one  Sunday  the  Junior  superintendent 
Will  be  leader,  next  the  superintendent 
of  the  Adult  Department,  and  so  on.  The 
superintendent  uses  a  member  of  his  sec¬ 
tion,  a  class,  or  an  outside  visitor  to 
occupy  the  five  minutes.  One  Sunday 
the  Men’s  Bible  Class  sang;  another  Sun¬ 
day  a  member  of  the  Junior  Department 
played  two  violin  solos;  a  member  of  the 
Women's  Class  played  the  piano;  one 
of  the  superintendents  told  a  Thanks¬ 
giving  story;  on  missionary  Sunday,  a 
girls’  class  gave  a  tableau,  for  whieh 
they  made  their  own  costumes.  The 
Primary  class  one  Sunday  acted  a  Bible 
story.  An  Intermediate  boys’  class  had 
a  Scripture  Drill. 

This  surprise  feature  has  added  greatly 
to  the  attention  given  to  the  closing 
exercises.  Classes  are  informed  a  few 
weeks  before  when  it  will  be  their  turn, 
and  each  is  eager  to  do  well.  One  of  the 
by-products  of  this  has  been  the  for¬ 
mation  of  an  orchestra  for  our  Sunday 
school,  because  we  found  many  people 
who  dould  play  and  were  glad  to  use 
their  talents  in  the  Sunday  school  work. 
It  might  be  well  to  try  a  surprise  feature 
in  your  opening  or  closing  exercises,  and 
if  it  is  not  possible  to  get  your  classes 
together  every  Sunday,  do  it  at  least 
once  a  month,  for  it  gives  the  individual 
classes  the  "inspiration  and  contact  with 
a  larger  group. 

One  program  which  developed  en¬ 
thusiasm  in  the  young  people’s  classes 
was  an  “Ask  me”  program,  which  was 
like  the  quiz  programs  on  the  radio 
which  are  so  popular  now.  To  stimulate 
rivalry,  a  boys’  and  a  girls’  class  took 
part.  The  teacher  of  one  of  the  classes 
was  the  one  who  asked  questions.  All 
the  questions  were  on  Bible  characters 
and  stories.  Not  only  the  contestants, 
but  the  members  of  the  school  received 
a  great  deal  of  instruction  in  this  process, 
beside  taking  interest  in  the  scoring. 
Cincinnati. 
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What  Do  Doctors  and  Athletes  Say  of  the  Cigarette? 

Why  are  Olympic  champions  and  famous  coaches  D  |_|  nil 

opposed  to  smoking?  ,  By  Homer  Kodeheaver 


IT  IS  always  difficult  for  a  layman  to 
try  to  make  statements  in  the  field 
of  other  professions,  particularly  hard 
for  a  layman  to  try  to  speak  in  medical 
terms,  so  it  is  much  better  for  me  to 
quote  for  you  the  actual  statements  of 
some  of  the  world’s  greatest  physicians. 

At  a  dinner  given  to  a  group  of  emi¬ 
nent  surgeons  not  long  ago  at  Rochester, 
Minn.,  Dr.  William  J.  Mayo,  one  of  the 
famous  doctor-brothers,  who  was  the 
host  on  this  occasion,  made  the  an¬ 
nouncement:  “Gentlemen,  it  is  custom¬ 
ary,  as  we  all  know,  to  pass  around 
cigars  after  dinner;  but  I  shall  not  do 
it.  I  do  not  smoke,  and  I  do  not  approve 
of  smoking.  If  you  will  notice,  you  will 
see  that  the  practice  is  going  out  among 
the  ablest  surgeons,  the  men  at  the  top. 
No  surgeon  can  afford  to  smoke.” 

The  Effects  of  the  First  Smoke 
In  his  book,  “The  Cigarette  As  a  Phy¬ 
sician  Sees  It,”  Dr.  Daniel  H.  Kress, 
Superintendent  of  the  Washington  Sani¬ 
tarium  and  Hospital,  Takoma  Park, 
D.  C.,  states  in  simple,  forceful  terms: 
“The  best  evidence  of  the  effect  of  to¬ 
bacco  is  to  be  seen  when  the  first  smoke 
is  taken.  Headache,  nausea,  and  vomit¬ 
ing  occur.  But  if  the  habit  is  persisted 
in  the  body  gradually  builds  up  a  ‘tol¬ 
erance.’  This  does  n6t  mean  an  im¬ 
munity  to  nicotine.  The  nicotine  con¬ 
tinues  to  do  its  insidious  work,  but  after 
a  ‘tolerance’  is  established,  the  disagree¬ 
able  reflex  test  simply  ceases,  and  the 
body  tries  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad 
situation.”  He  continues:  “Because  the 
evil  effects  of  tobacco  are  not  seen  by 
the  naked  eye  in  the  smoker’s  heart, 
blood  vessels,  kidneys,  liver,  stomach, 
and  brain  day  by  day  as  he  smokes  a 
cigarette,  he  thinks  he  is  ‘getting  by.’ 
Tobacco  kills  slowly,  but  nevertheless 
surely.  The  smoker  is  committing  sui¬ 
cide  on  the  installment  plan.  The  reck¬ 
oning  day  is  sure  to  come.” 

You  hear  frequent  references  to  the 
nicotine  in  tobacco  and  its  harmful  ef¬ 
fect  on  smokers.  Perhaps  you  wonder 
just  what  it  is  and  what  form  it  takes. 
Di\  Kress  says:  “Nicotine  is  the  poison 
depended  upon  by  gardeners  to  kill  in¬ 
sects  and  pests  on  plants.  It  is  so  deadly 
that  it  must  be  employed  in  a  very  dilute 
form,  only  a  few  drops  to  the  pint  of 
water.  So  virulent  a  poison  is  it  that 
physicians  have  for  years  refrained  from 
prescribing  it.  There  is  no  antidote  for 
tobacco  poisoning,  as  there  is  for  mor¬ 
phine  poisoning,  strychnine  poisoning, 
and  poisoning  by  some  of  the  other  drugs 
used  in  medicine.” 


It  takes  great  strength,  skill,  and 
endurance  to  win  a  decathlon,  that 
composite  contest  consisting  of  ten 
events  on  the  track  and  field  which 
has  become  popular  in  modern 
Olympic  games.  A  man  must  undergo 
rigid  training  and  keep  himself  in 
the  pink  of  condition  even  to  enter 
such  a  contest,  and  a  winner  is  an 
all-around  athletic  marvel.  Such  is 
Glenn  Morris,  whom  Homer  Rode- 
heaver  met  in  Los  Angeles.  When 
you  read  this  second  article  in  the 
series  by  Mr.  Kodeheaver  on  the 
harmful  effects  of  smoking,  you  will 
learn  not  only  what  Morris  thinks  of 
it,  but  also  the  opinions  of  a  number 
of  famous  physicians  and  trainers. 
As  the  series  continues,  Mr.  Rode- 
heaver  will  not  only  tell  what  ciga¬ 
rette  smoking  does  to  boys  and  men, 
but  will  also  present  startling  facts 
concerning  its  effects  on  girls  and 
women. 


Reading  Dr.  J.  Dixon  Mann,  F.R.C.P., 
in  the  British  Medical  Journal,  we  learn 
that  "tobacco  contains  not  less  than  nine¬ 
teen  poisons,  every  one  of  which  is 
capable  of  producing  deadly  effects. 
Several  of  these  —  nicotine,  prussic  acid, 
carbon  monoxide,  and  pyridine  —  are 
deadly  in  small  doses,  so  that  the  smoker 
cannot  possibly  escape  their  toxic  ef¬ 
fects.”  You  would  not  recognize  the 
names  of  most  of  the  nineteen  poisons 
he  lists  in  his  article,  as  they  are  mostly 
highly  technical,  but  those  above  men¬ 
tioned  are  familiar  to  you  at  least  by 
name.  For  -instance,  carbon  monoxide 
is  the  active  element  in  ordinary  gas 
used  in  your  kitchen  range,  and  is  the 
thing  that  causes  death  when  gas  es¬ 
capes  in  a  closed  room.  It  is  also  a 
frequent  cause  of  death  when  persons 
start  the  engines  of  their  automobiles  in 
a  closed  garage.  Dr.  Kress  tells  us  that 
“one  gram  of  tobacco  when  smoked 
develops  from  sixty  to  eighty  cubic  centi¬ 
meters  of  carbon  monoxide.” 

Poison  Gas 

“What  would  you  think  of  a  person 
who  deliberately  turned  on  the  gas  jet 
in  a  room  where  people  were  sitting, 
and  children  were  playing  or  sleeping? 
Yet  the  effect  is  practically  the  same 
when  the  poisons  are  released  from  a 
lighted  cigar,  pipe,  or  cigarette.  Only 
a  small  amount  of  carbon  monoxide  is 
needed  to  produce  symptoms  of  poison¬ 
ing.  All  smokers,  though  unconscious 
of  it,  are  suffering  more  or  less  from 


carbon  monoxide  poisoning.  Its  contin¬ 
uous  inhalation  by  boys  and  girls  inter¬ 
feres  with  the  normal  development  of 
both  mind  and  body.” 

These  statements  by  prominent  physi¬ 
cians  must  convince  you  of  the  presence 
of  deadly  poisons  in  tobacco.  A  few 
drops  of  these  poisons  if  taken  into  the 
system  in  liquid  form  would  kill  in¬ 
stantly.  When  these  are  inhaled  in  the 
form  of  gas  the  system  is  affected  just 
as  certainly,  but  of  course  in  a  less 
degree.  Nevertheless,  if  smoking  is  con¬ 
tinued,  the  body  will  soon  show  the 
effects  of  the  poisons  absorbed,  and  by 
that  time  the  victim  will  probably  be 
unable  to  break  away  from  the  habit. 

You  can  easily  have  visible  proof  of 
how  these  poisons  are  taken  into  the 
system.  If  a  smoker  holds  a  closely 
woven  handkerchief  over  the  mouth, 
and  blows  through  it  a  mouthful  of  ciga¬ 
rette  smoke,  he  will  observe  that  it 
leaves  on  the  cloth  a  dark  brown  stain 
that  is  indelible.  It  cannot  be  washed 
away.  It  actually  discolors  the  threads 
of  the  handkerchief. 

Polluting-  the  Blood  Stream 

You  learned  in  grammar  school  that 
the  lungs,  mouth,  the  nose,  and  related 
air  passages  are  covered  by  a  mucous 
lining,  comprising  an  area  of  a  great 
many  square  feet  over  which  the  entire 
volume  of  the  blood  is  spread  every 
three  minutes.  You  have  seen  what  one 
mouthful  of  smoke  can  do  to  a  white 
linen  handkerchief.  You  must  realize 
its  similar  effect  upon  this  delicate  mem¬ 
brane  lining  the  respiratory  system.  And 
the  blood,  which  comes  to  the  lungs  to 
be  purified,  absorbs  these  poisons  in¬ 
stead;  and  carries  them  to  the  brain, 
the  heart,  and  all  the  vital  organs. 

Many  of  you  boys  are  looking  forward 
to  athletic  success.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  you  frequently  see  big,  strong, 
husky  men  smoking  cigarettes,  have  you 
ever  stopped  to  think  why  it  is  that  all 
the  great  athletic  directors  and  trainers 
disapprove  of  smoking?  There  must  be 
some  vital  reason  why  these  men  —  who 
are  not  “religious  cranks”  or  “foolish 
old  women”  trying  to  deprive  boys  of 
harmless  pleasure  —  should  be  so  firm 
in  their  opposition  to  smoking  on  the  part 
of  boys  in  their  charge.  They  are  men 
who  know  the  human  body.  They  have 
made  it  a  point  to  learn  what  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  put  that  body  in  the  best  possible 
condition  for  the  strain  and  test  of  the 
athletic  contests. 

Many  of  you  will  be  going  out  for  the 
teams  in  your  high  school,  college,  or 
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university.  If  you  smoke  when  you  go 
before  the  coach,  the  first  thing  he  will 
say  to  you  is:  “Boy,  you  will  have  to 
cut  out  that  cigarette  smoking.  Nobody 
can  be  on  my  squad  who  smokes  ciga¬ 
rettes.”  I  have  known  coaches  to  lose 
state  championships  by  barring  from 
the  team  men  who  refused  to  stop  smok¬ 
ing  cigarettes.  This  was  a  matter  of 
principle  with  them.  They  could  have 
let  one  or  two  men  “get  by”  temporarily, 
allowing  them  to  break  the  rules  and 
probably  win  the  championship;  but 
they  realized  that  if  they  did  this  they 
would  be  doing  a  far  greater  damage 
to  a  greater  number  of  boys. 

1,500  of  America’s  Best 

I  attended  the  Olympic  Games  in  Los 
Angeles  a  few  years  ago.  There  were 
gathered  fifteen  hundred  of  the  finest 
athletes  from  every  section  and  corner 
of  the  United  States.  My,  but  they  were 
a  fine  looking  bunch  of  young  people ! 

I  saw  them  in  the  hotel  lobbies,  the  din¬ 
ing  rooms,  in  their  camps,  and  on  the 
field;  and  in  all  that  time  I  never  saw 
one  of  the  fifteen  hundred  smoking  a 
cigarette. 

There  must  be  a  reason  for  this.  If 
cigarettes  were  good  for  you,  if  they 
really  “steadied  the  nerves,”  “gave  you 
a  lift,”  or  “aided  digestion,”  the  coaches 
would  encourage,  not  forbid,  their  use. 
They  would  have  cigarettes  spread  out 
on  the  training  table.  They  would  have 
a  big  supply  on  hand  at  the  athletic 
contests.  They  would  say:  “Go  on, 
boys;  light  up;  take  a  good  deep  draw 
from  this  cigarette.  Draw  the  smoke 
well  down  into  your  lungs  before  you 
go  out  to  run  this  race.  Before  you  go 
out  for  the  second  half  of  the  game,  all 
of  you  light  up  and  get  a  lot  of  that 
cigarette  smoke  down  into  your  lungs.” 
Of  course  you  boys  know  they  do  not 
do  that.  You  know  the  opposite  is  the 
case.  And  you  must  be  sensible  enough 
to  know  that  there  is  a  good  reason  for 
this. 

Then,  if  it  is  not  good  for  a  fellow 
when  he  is  in  training,  —  when  he  is 
trying  to  put  his  nerves,  his  lungs,  his 
heart  into  the  best  possible  condition, 
—  who  can  argue  that  it  is  good  for  a 
fellow  in  normal,  everyday  living? 

Not  long  ago  I  was  a  guest  of  the  Ro¬ 
tary  Club  in  Los  Angeles,  where  I  had 
been  invited  to  speak  and  sing.  In  the 
center  of  this  great  group  of  the  leading 
professional  and  businessmen  I  noticed 
one  fine,  handsome  young  man,  black¬ 
haired,  broad-shouldered,  standing  erect, 
chest  out,  the  glow  of  health  on  his 
cheeks,  a  sparkle  in  his  eye,  an  air  of 
assurance  and  power  in  every  move. 
He  was  introduced  to  the  gathering,  and 
was  heartily  applauded  by  that  great 
crowd  of  men.  They  showed  plainly 
their  admiration  and  regard  for  him. 

This  young  man  was  Glenn  Morris,  the 
Decathlon  winner  in  the  Olympics,  who 
won  world  acclaim  because  of  his  actual 


success  in  the  field  as  the  world’s  great¬ 
est  athlete. 

At  the  close  of  the  program  I  went 
to  him  and  said:  "Glenn  Morris,  I  am 
proud  of  you  and  your  splendid  record. 

I  want  to  shake  hands  with  you.” 

“Thank  you,  Mr.  Rodeheaver,”  he  said. 
“I  am  glad  to  shake  hands  with  you,  be¬ 
cause  my  folks  have  had  your  phono¬ 
graph  records  in  our  home  since  I  was 
a  little  boy.  They  have  been  my  mother’s 
favorite  songs.  I  have  heard  you  sing 
in  the  meetings,  and  I  have  appreciated 
your  music  and  your  directing  very 
much.” 

I  asked  him  if  he  was  a  Christian.  His 
face  lighted  up  in  very  positive  assur¬ 
ance.  He  gripped  my  hand,  and  said, 
“Yes,  sir.  I  am,  and  proud  of  it.” 

Then  I  said,  “I  noticed  you  were  not 
smoking  when  nearly  all  the  men  around 
you  were  smoking." 

"Smoke !  I  should  say  not,”  he  re¬ 
plied.  “No  man  can  smoke  if  he  wants 
to  keep  his  body  in  the  best  possible 
condition.”  And  he  added:  “I  wish  I 
could  go  with  you  to  the  high  schools 
and  colleges,  and  warn  the  boys  and 
girls  against  this  foolish,  useless,  per¬ 
nicious  habit  of  smoking  cigarettes  that 
has  unfortunately  gotten  such  a  hold 
on  our  girls  as  well  as  the  boys  today.” 
The  Dangers  of  Inhaling 

You  will  notice  that  I  am  laying  par¬ 
ticular  stress  upon  cigarettes.  This  is 
not  because  I  approve  of  a  pipe  or 
cigars,  but  in  talking  to  you  boys  I  re¬ 
alize  that  if  you  begin  to  smoke  it  will 
probably  be  through  cigarettes,  and  also 
because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  more 
dangerous  than  the  other  forms  of  smok¬ 
ing,  for  l'easons  I  will  mention  later. 
Furthermore,  most  cigarette  smokers  in¬ 
hale  or  draw  the  smoke  into  the  lungs; 
which  is  not  likely  to  be  the  case  with 
the  heavier  smoke  from  a  pipe  or  cigar. 
In  surgery,  inhalation  is  recognized  as 
the  most  rapid  method  of  producing 
anaesthesia.  Two  or  three  deep  inhala¬ 
tions  of  cigarette  smoke  introduce  a 
greater  amount  of  poison  into  the  sys¬ 
tem  than  would  /be  absorbed  into  the 
blood  in  the  ordinary  way  of  smoking 
in  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes. 

A  very  natural  question  may  arise  in 
your  mind.  If  these  statements  are  true 
—  as  they  must  be  when  backed  by  the 
authority  of  eminent  physicians  and  ath¬ 
letic  coaches  —  why  are  the  manufac¬ 
turers  of  cigarettes  permitted  to  make 
statements  of  such  a  different  sort  in 
their  advertisements,  both  printed  and 
broadcast  by  radio?  Unfortunately  to¬ 
bacco,  being  neither  a  food  nor  a  medi¬ 
cine,  does  not  come  under  the  control 
of  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Laws,  which 
require  a  statement  of  the  poison  con¬ 
tent  to  be  printed  upon  every  bottle  or 
package.  When  enough  of  our  intelli¬ 
gent  people  wake  up  to  the  fact  that 
the  tobacco  interests  are  “putting  over” 
this  evasion  on  their  part,  they  will  in¬ 
sist  upon  having  a  fair  legislation  en¬ 


acted,  compelling  manufacturers  to  state 
exactly  what  poisons,  and  the  amounts, 
are  included  in  their  product. 

You  can  readily  understand  why  it  is 
to  the  interest  of  a  manufacturer  to  make 
statements  that  he  knows  will  appeal 
to  the  buying  public.  Remember  that 
sales  slogans  and  arguments  are  not 
written  by  scientists  and  conscientious, 
capable  physicians,  but  by  advertising 
experts  who  know  what  people  want, 
and  who  declare  that  the  products  they 
are  paid  to  sell  have  those  qualities. 

As  to  the  recent  fad  of  having  promi¬ 
nent  names  to  sponsor  products,  many 
times  these  are  in  such  vague  language 
as  to  apply  to  almost  any  product;  while 
again,  it  is  sad  but  true  that  many  times 
men  and  women  are  tempted  by  large 
sums  of  money  to  permit  their  names 
to  be  used,  without  considering  the 
harm  they  may  be  doing.  We  must  be 
lenient  in  judging  such  people;  but  must 
not  permit  ourselves  to  be  unduly  in¬ 
fluenced  by  these  testimonials  given  in 
return  for  generous  remuneration. 

In  the  case  of  cigarettes,  for  instance, 
the  late  “Bill”  Roper,  the  prominent 
Princeton  football  coach,  had  this  to  say: 
“I  know  of  nothing  that  has  exasperated 
me  more  in  all  my  years’  experience 
with  football  than  the  flaming  billboards, 
with  the  pictures  of  several  ex-football 
players,  coaches,  and  officials,  advertis¬ 
ing  a  certain  brand  of  cigarettes.  If 
this  cigarette  advertising  of  football 
players,  coaches,  and  successful  athletes 
is  continued,  it  will  do  more  to  under¬ 
mine  the  good  results  accomplished  by 
the  game  in  building  up  the  health  of 
the  boys  and  young  men  of  this  country 
than  anything  else  I  know  of.” 

(To  be  continued) 

H? 

Reading  the  Lesson  in 
Sunday  School 

By  Eslher  M.  Payler 

DURING  the  opening  exercises  in  our 
Sunday  school  we  always  read  the 
lesson  in  unison.  We  had  continued  this 
for  so  long  it  became  a  habit.  In  try¬ 
ing  to  add  interest  and  new  life  to  this 
part  of  the  program,  we  worked  out 
different  ways  of  doing  it. 

The  Sunday  School  Board  decided  it 
was  a  good  idea  to  have  the  lesson  pre¬ 
sented  ^is  a  whole  before  each  class  con¬ 
vened.  In  this  way,  if  members  had 
not  studied  their  lesson,  they  had  an 
idea  of  the  Scripture  text  before  the 
lesson  was  discussed  and  taught  to  them. 
We  found  it  was  a  good  plan  to  have  a 
different  method  each  Sunday,  and  thus 
avoid  monotony  and  insure  better  atten¬ 
tion. 

One  Sunday  one  class  would  be  re¬ 
sponsible.  Each  member  of  the  class 
would  read  one  verse,  or  one  member 
of  the  class  could  read  the  entire  les- 
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What  Concert  and  Radio  Singers  Think  of  Cigarettes 

Some  experiences  of  those  who  stopped  smoking  D  LJ  Dll 

and  of  those  who  did  not  Dy  Homer  Kodoheover 


THERE  appeared  in  the  Reader’s 
Digest  for  March,  1937,  a  very  sig¬ 
nificant  statement  quoted  from  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  The  Sunday 
School  Times  has  verified  the  accuracy 
of  this  statement  by  correspondence 
with  the  editor  of  the  Plain  Dealer. 
Some  reporters  had  called  on  Martinelli, 
the  famous  tenor,  for  an  interview. 

“  ‘No,  no,  no,’  exclaimed  Giovanni  Mar¬ 
tinelli,  the  opera  star.  ‘The  pipe,  the 
cigar,  the  cigarettes !’ 

“Reporters  who  had  come  to  interview 
the  famous  singer  hastily  extinguished 
the  three  evils,  when  he  explained  that 
the  smoke  made  his  throat  sore. 

“  ‘But  didn’t  you  endorse  a  cigarette 
once?’  asked  a  reporter. 

‘“Si,  si’  [“Yes,  yes’],  admitted  the  smil¬ 
ing  tenor.  ‘But  remember  what  I  said. 
I  said:  “These  cigarettes  never  make 
my  throat  sore.”  And  that  is  true.  They 
never  do.’ 

“  ‘Because,’  a  reporter  suggested,  ‘you 
never  smoke  them?’ 

“  ‘Si,  si,’  laughed  Martinelli.  ‘I  never 
smoke  them.  I  never  smoked  anything 
in  my  life.’  ” 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge 
that  Madame  Schumann-Heink,  Jack 
Dempsey,  "Red”  Grange,  Lindbergh, 
Hunter  Brothers,  and  many  others  of 
prominence  in  different  fields  have  in¬ 
dignantly  spurned  large  sums  of  money 
when  asked  for  their  endorsement;  and 
in  some  cases  have  made  public  state¬ 
ments  to  contradict  the  claims  that  they 
had  consented  to  the  use  of  their 
names. 

A  Director  of  Music  Speaks  Out 
Now  in  connection  with  this  advertis¬ 
ing  by  celebrities  who  claim  that  ciga¬ 
rettes  have  not  hurt  their  throats,  I  dis¬ 
cussed  this  phase  of  the  question  with 
Professor  Roll  in  Pease,  Director  of 
Music  at  the  University  of  Arizona,  and 
asked  his  opinion.  He  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  singers  and  public 
speakers  who  were  giving  their  testi¬ 
mony  that  cigarettes  had  not  hurt  their 
throats  were  all  young  men.  They  have 
not  yet  found  out  what  cigarettes  will 
do  for  them.  He  said  that  any  singer 
who  continued  to  smoke  for  a  number 
of  years  would  be  forced  to  admit  that 
it  was  very  hard  on  his  throat. 

I  have  in  mind  one  very  famous  tenor, 
whose  name  you  would  all  recognize. 
It  is  possible  that  his  popularity  was  as 
great  as  any  singer  who  ever  lived.  A 
few  years  ago  I  was  in  conversation  with 
the  manager  whose  clever  ability  had 
put  this  man  in  the  very  top  rank  of 


Cigarette  advertising  is  thrust  upon 
us  at  every  turn  in  these  days.  In 
smooth  words  and  brilliant  colors  it 
appears  on  billboards  that  hide  the 
scenery;  it  nudges  us  and  nags  us  as 
we  turn  the  magazine  pages,  follow¬ 
ing  the  line  that  reads,  “Continued 
on  page  — it  gives  us  no  rest  as 
we  go  home  from  work  in  subway, 
trolley,  and  train.  If  we  are  to  take 
it  literally,  there  is  no  better  way  to 
robust  health,  steady  nerves,  and 
continual  good  cheer!  But  most  of 
us,  having  learned  at  the  early  age 
of  five  or  six  to  be  somewhat  skep¬ 
tical  of  what  we  hear  in  this  world, 
have  our  doubts.  Mr.  Rodeheaver 
has  gone  behind  the  scenes  in  more 
ways  than  one,  and  in  this  third 
article  in  his  series  exposing  the 
evils  of  smoking,  he  gives  us  the 
honest  and  unbiased  opinions  of  a 
number  of  prominent  people.  In 
the  concluding  article,  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  next  week’s  issue,  he  will 
tell  of  the  harmful  effects  of  smok¬ 
ing  on  girls  and  women. 


concert  artists.  I  asked  him  about  his 
singer.  “I  am  sorry,  Rody,”  he  said,  “but 
he  is  practically  through;  not  getting 
any  big  concerts  at  all.” 

“Why,  I  am  surprised  to  hear  you  say 
that,”  I  answered;  “it  seems  to  me  he 
ought  to  be  just  in  his  prime.  He  can¬ 
not  be  more  than  fifty  or  so.” 

My  friend  replied:  “You  are  right. 
He  is  just  fifty-two,  and  should  be  in 
his  prime,  doing  his  greatest  work  now. 
But  cigarettes  and  hard  liquor  have 
ruined  him.  I  tried  for  years  to  get  him 
to  stop  smoking;  and  to  help  him  I  cut 
out  cigarettes  myself,  thinking  it  would 
make  it  easier  for  him  not  to  smoke. 
But  because  it  apparently  was  the  popu¬ 
lar  thing  to  do,  and  because  he  did  not 
seem  to  realize  at  the  time  that  it  was 
doing  him  any  serious  damage,  he  con¬ 
tinued  both  his  drinking  and  particu¬ 
larly  his  smoking.  His  voice  could  not 
stand  the  strain;  he  began  to  fail,  and 
now,  just  at  the  time  he  should  be  in 
his  prime,  he  is  all  ‘washed  up.’  ” 

Within  the  next  week  I  happened  to 
be  in  a  Virginia  town  where  this  great 
singer  was  giving  a  recital.  My  friend 
said,  “Wouldn’t  you  like  to  hear  him?” 
‘Yes,  of  course,”  I  said,  “but  it  would 
be  impossible  to  get  tickets  of  admission 
now”  —  because  ordinarily  the  largest 
halls  were  sold  out  well  in  advance  of 
his  concerts.  My  friend  smiled  sadly. 


‘You  will  have  no  trouble  getting  a  seat 
tonight,”  he  said. 

We  went  to  the  hall  where  the  recital 
was  in  progress,  and  found  this  man 
singing  to  an  audience  of  less  than  three 
hundred  people. 

To  me  this  is  a  tragedy.  Not  only 
was  this  artist  deprived  of  the  glory 
and  wealth  that  should  have  come  to 
him  in  his  latter  years,  but  millions  of 
people  have  missed  the  pleasure  they 
would  have  had  through  his  singing  had 
he  been  willing  to  make  the  sacrifice  of 
this  habit  which  could  not  possibly  have 
done  him  any  good,  and  which  wrecked 
his  career  at  its  very  height. 

How  the  Announcer  ‘‘Came  Back” 

In  contrast  to  this  experience,  let  me 
tell  you  of  another  case,  equally  close 
to  home.  It  concerns  one  of  our  most 
brilliant  and  best  liked  radio  an¬ 
nouncers;  a  man  on  one  of  the  national 
hook-ups,  whose  voice  is  familiar  to 
you  the  moment  he  speaks.  A  few  years 
ago,  in  connection  with  a  broadcast,  he 
came  into  the  Victor  laboratory  where 
I  was  making  some  records.  I  was 
shocked  at  his  appearance.  He  looked 
ill  and  worried,  and  was  extremely 
nervous.  He  said  he  was  afraid  he  could 
not  get  through  his  part  of  the  program 
unless  he  could  get  a  drink.  “Well,” 
said  I,  “unfortunately  I  am  afraid  it  will 
be  impossible  to  get  a  drink  now.  You 
will  just  have  to  stumble  through  the 
best  you  can.  The  rest  of  us  will  help 
as  much  as  possible.”  And  he  did  stum¬ 
ble  through. 

For  a  while  after  that  he  was  not  much 
in  the  public  eye.  I  heard  other  an¬ 
nouncers  on  the  programs  that  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  assigned  to  him;  and  upon 
inquiring  about  him  I  was  told  that  his 
growing  inefficiency  and  undependability 
were  losing  him  his  prestige  and  even 
his  contracts. 

Three  years  later  I  again  heard  him 
on  a  program.  He  was  looking  fine,  and 
quite  like  his  old  self.  I  was  so  pleased 
at  the  improvement  that  I  commented  on 
it,  and  asked  him  what  he  had  been  do¬ 
ing  to  get  back  his  health  and  pep.  He 
smiled  and  said:  ‘Yes,  I  am  better, 
Rody;  better  than  I  have  been  in  the 
last  fifteen  years.” 

“Tell  me  what  happened,"  I  asked. 

Ahd  this  is  exactly  what  he  said,  as 
nearly  as  I  remember  his  own  words: 
“I  cut  out  cigarettes  and  hard  liquor. 
They  had  made  a  slave  of  me.  I  was 
down  in  the  gutter.  I  finally  realized 
that  I  was  down  in  the  gutter,  and  that 
only  by  superhuman  effort  could  I  ever 
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get  out.  I  pulled  myself  together;  cut 
out  absolutely  all  cigarette  smoking  and 
hard  liquor.  It  was  desperately  hard, 
but  I  am  feeling  better  and  doing  my 
work  better  now  than  at  any  time  in  my 
life.” 

Here  you  have  two  outstanding  ex¬ 
amples  of  men  who  are  living  and  work¬ 
ing  today.  Naturally  I  refrain  from 
giving  their  names,  but  it  is  hardly  nec¬ 
essary  to  do  so.  They  are  both  men 
of  prominence,  whose  voices  are  so 
familiar  that  many  regard  them  as  old 
friends.  One  has  let  a  brilliant  career 
get  away  from  him;  the  other  is  suc¬ 
ceeding  financially  and  artistically.  One 
had  not  the  courage  and  grit  to  cut  out 
cigarettes,  even  though  he  knew  they 
were  ruining  him;  the  other  by  heroic 
effort  broke  the  habit  that  had  dragged 
him  down,  and  has  come  back  in  a  way 
to  win  the  admiration  of  all  who  know 
him. 

Army  and  Navy  Tests 

These  are  only  a  few  instances  of  the 
many  I  could  mention.  My  work  brings 
me  into  daily  contact  with  singers  and 
artists  whose  success  in  large  measure 
depends  upon  their  physical  fitness;  and 
with  many  directors  of  young  people  in 
every  section  of  the  country.  It  does 
not  need  a  physician’s  statement  to  con¬ 
vince  them,  or  me,  of  the  harmful  effects 
of  smoking. 

Of  all  the  cases  on  record  where 
definite  tests  have  been  made,  for  sci¬ 
entific  purposes,  of  the  actual  perform¬ 
ance  of  smokers  and  non-smokers,  the 
advantage  is  always  conclusively  in 
favor  of  the  latter.  These  include  all 
classes  and  ages  of  persons  tested  — 
schoolboys,  athletes,  professional  men, 
artisans,  and  workers  in  every  line. 

Among  professions  requiring  clearness 
of  brain  and  accuracy  of  muscular  effort 
are  those  of  the  Army  and  Navy.  A  few 
years  ago  at  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy  at  Annapolis  —  the  national 
training  school  for  future  officers  of  the 
Navy  —  there  was  brought  up  for  discus¬ 
sion  the  rule  against  smoking.  This  rule 
was  on  the  books  but  was  not  being 
enforced,  and  it  was  decided  to  deter¬ 
mine  definitely  whether  the  regulation 
was  a  wise  one  and  should  be  enforced, 
or  whether  it  should  be  repealed.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  the  situation  was  explained  to 
the  students,  and  exhaustive  tests  were 
made.  These  included  both  physical 
health  and  mental  attainments  of 
smokers  and  non-smokers;  and  the  re¬ 
sults  showed  the  balance  to  be  in  favor 
of  the  non-smokers.  Then  tobacco  was 
withheld  from  those  who  had  been  using 
it,  and  they  were  again  tested.  It  was 
found  that  these  boys  made  a  much  bet¬ 
ter  showing  than  previously;  muscle 
strength,  heart  power,  and  capacity  for 
studying  having  greatly  increased. 

In  his  report  to  the  Surgeon  General 
the  Health  Officer  stated:  "Unquestion¬ 
ably,  the  most  important  matter  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  health  of  the  students  of 
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the  Academy  is  that  of  the  use  of  to¬ 
bacco.  .  .  .  The  future  health  and  use¬ 
fulness  of  the  lads  educated  at  this  school 
require  the  absolute  interdiction  of  to¬ 
bacco.  In  this  opinion  I  am  sustained 
by  my  colleagues  and  all  authorities  in 
military  and  civil  life  whose  views  I 
have  been  able  to  learn.” 

Luther  Burbank,  the  botanical  wizard 
to  whom  the  world  owes  so  much  be¬ 
cause  of  his  miracles  of  improvement  in 
many  forms  of  flower  and  plant  life, 
attacked  the  tobacco  question  with  the 
same  thorough  care  that  he  devoted  to 
his  other  scientific  investigations.  He  is 
quoted  as  saying: 

“Even  the  mild  use  of  stimulants  is 
incompatible  with  work  requiring  ac¬ 
curate  attention  and  definite  concentra¬ 
tion.  To  assist  me  in  the  work  of  cer¬ 
tain  kinds  of  budding  and  other  work 
requiring  special  attention  —  work  that 
is  as  accurate  and  exact  as  watch-making 
—  I  have  a  force  of  twenty  men.  I  have 
to  discharge  men  from  this  force  if  in¬ 
competent.  .  .  .  My  foreman  surprised 
me  by  saying  that  the  men  I  found 
unable  to  do  the  delicate  work  of  bud¬ 
ding  invariably  turned  out  to  be  smokers 
or  drinkers.  Even  men  who  smoke  two 
or  three  cigars  a  day  cannot  generally 
be  trusted  with  some  of  the  most  deli¬ 
cate  work.” 

Ford’s  and  Edison’s  Convictions 

A  few  years  ago,  through  his  great 
efficiency  system,  Henry  Ford  discovered 
that  certain  men  on  the  production  line 
could  not  keep  up  with  their  part  of 
the  work.  His  trained  investigators 
found  that  the  men  who  could  not  keep 
up  to  the  time  schedule,  but  would  slow 
down  the  line,  were  invariably  ciga¬ 
rette  smokers;  so  for  a  period  they  re¬ 
fused  to  hire  men  for  certain  branches 
of  the  plant  operations  if  they  smoked 
cigarettes. 

In  line  with  his  characteristic  thor¬ 
oughness,  Mr.  Ford  asked  Thomas  Edi¬ 
son,  who  was  a  personal  friend,  to  ex¬ 
plain  why  it  was  that  cigarette  smoking 
%iould  impair  a  man’s  efficiency  in  this 
respect.  In  response,  Mr.  Edison  made 
a  statement  which  was  quoted  in  a  lit¬ 
tle  book  against  cigarette  smoking  which 
Mr.  Ford  published  a  few  years  ago. 
He  said  that  a  certain  poison  gas  formed 
by  the  combination  of  the  burning  to¬ 
bacco  and  paper  together  had  a  paralyz¬ 
ing  effect  on  the  nerves  surrounding 
the  brain,  which  influenced  the  reflexes 
of  the  fingers  and  eyes.  When  these 
nerve  connections  were  dulled  by  this 
cigarette  poison  gas,  the  brain  could  not 
respond  so  quickly  to  the  signal  from 
the  eye;  and,  in  turn,  the  fingers  would 
not  promptly  receive  the  command  from 
the  brain.  The  result  was  a  halting,  un¬ 
even  performance,  as  compared  with  the 
steady,  rhythmic  movement  of  the  non- 
smoker. 

In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Edison,  how¬ 
ever,  the  lowering  of  a  man’s  efficiency 
by  smoking  was  not  the  most  important 
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consideration,  nor  yet  the  impairment 
of  his  health  —  serious  as  these  results 
are.  To  him  the  tragedy  of  the  cigarette 
lay  in  its  moral  effect  on  the  youth  of 
the  nation.  Quoting  Edison:  “Cigarette 
smoke  has  a  violent  action  on  the  nerve 
centers,  producing  a  degeneration  of  the 
cells  of  the  brain  which  is  quite  rapid 
among  boys.  Unlike  most  narcotics,  this 
degeneration  is  permanent  and  uncon¬ 
trollable.  No  man  or  boy  who  smokes 
cigarettes  can  work  in  my  laboratories. 
In  my  opinion  there  are  enough  degen¬ 
erates  in  the  world  without  manufactur¬ 
ing  more  by  means  of  cigarettes.” 

This  opinion  is  amply  borne  out  by 
the  experience  of  judges  and  officials 
who  have  to  do  with  juvenile  courts, 
reform  schools,  and  penitentiaries.  Sta¬ 
tistics  show  that  practically  every  boy 
coming  before  these  agencies  is  a  ciga¬ 
rette  smoker.  If  they  have  been  smok¬ 
ing  for  a  long  period,  it  is  almost  a 
certainty  that  they  also  drink,  because 
nicotine  and  poison  in  the  cigarette  cre¬ 
ate  a  craving  for  liquor.  If  they  have 
reached  the  stage  described  as  being  a 
“cigarette  fiend”  their  reformation  is  re¬ 
garded  as  entirely  hopeless,  the  loss  of 
moral  stamina  and  character  being  com¬ 
plete. 

Hudson  Maxim,  the  inventor  of  high 
explosives,  has  summed  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject  in  one  short  statement:  “If  all 
boys  could  be  made  to  know  that  with 
every  breath  of  cigarette  smoke  they 
inhale  imbecility,  and  exhale  manhood, 
that  the  cigarette  is  a  maker  of  invalids, 
criminals,  and  fools,  but  not  men,  it 
ought  to  deter  them.” 

(To  be  continued ) 
it' 

Pray  for  Revival! 

By  Ernest  M.  Wadsworth,  D.D. 

This  is  the  annual  letter,  just  issued, 
from  the  Director  to  the  praying 
friends  of  the  Great  Commission 
Prayer  League,  808  N.  LaSalle  St., 
Chicago. 

T  THE  beginning  of  this  new  year, 
I  am  again  taking  this  opportunity 
of  expressing  to  you  my  deep  appre¬ 
ciation  of  your  fellowship  in  the  Great 
Commission  Prayer  League’s  revival- 
promoting  ministries.  As  we  are  enter¬ 
ing  into  1940,  —  with  its  new  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  responsibilities,  —  I  would 
earnestly  “stir  up  your  pure  minds  by 
way  of  remembrance”  of  the  things 
which  belong  to  revival. 

God  bless  you,  dear  friend  of  revival. 
You  are  united  in  a  blessed  fellowship 
of  prayer  for  that  which  lies  nearest 
to  the  heart  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

The  League’s  Revival  text  for  1940  is: 
“We  pray  always  for  you,  that  our  God 
would  count  you  worthy  of  this  calling, 
and  fulfil  all  the  good  pleasure  of  his 
goodness,  and  the  work  of  faith  with 
power:  that  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
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Five  Reasons  Why  Women  Should  Not  Smoke 

Are  cigarettes  more  harmful  to  women  and  girls  than  to  men  and  boys  ?  0y  Homer  Rocl©ll6GV©r 


ALL  that  has  been  said  in  earlier 
articles  concerning  the  results  of 
cigarette  smoking  on  the  phy¬ 
sique,  brain-power,  and  ethical  stand¬ 
ards  of  boys  —  its  effect  on  the  heart, 
the  nerves,  the  brain,  the  pocketbook, 
moral  and  spiritual  values,  the  decreas¬ 
ing  of  physical  resistance  to  disease,  its 
detraction  from  the  appearance  of 
health,  the  dulling  of  the  eyes,  the  stain¬ 
ing  of  the  fingers,  the  muddying  of  the 
complexion,  and  the  creation  of  unpleas¬ 
ant  body  odors  —  all  this  applies  with 
equal  if  not  greater  force  to  girl  ad¬ 
dicts.  And  in  addition,  because  of  the 
more  finely  attuned  feminine  organism, 
there  are  other  and  even  more  serious 
penalties. 

Why  Should  Women  Imitate  Men? 

To  the  normal  male  one  of  the  un¬ 
solved  mysteries  is,  why  should  girls 
want  to  be  like  men?  All  right  think¬ 
ing  men  and  boys  agree  that  a  gracious 
providence  has  made  womankind 
sweeter  and  lovelier  and  on  a  higher 
ethical  plane  than  themselves;  why, 
then,  girls  and  women  should  delight, 
as  apparently  some  of  them  do,  in  low¬ 
ering  the  standards  that  make  them  supe¬ 
rior  to  men,  merely  that  they  may  be¬ 
come  their  "equals,”  is  an  unanswerable 
question !  The  institutions  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  i  art,  culture,  and  religion, 
the  churches,  the  recital  halls,  the  art 
galleries,  are  filled  with  women.  Those 
institutions  that  represent  the  worst  in 
humanity  —  the  saloons,  the  gambling 
rooms,  the.  jails  —  are  filled  with  men. 
Then  why  in  the  name  of  common  sense 
should  the  women  of  these  latter  days 
want  to  adopt  the  habits  and  customs 
of  men? 

The  principal  bad  habits  that  have 
been  increasing  among  women  of  our 
land  during  recent  years  are  gambling, 
drinking,  and  smoking.  With  the  growth 
of  these  habits  has  come  a  decadence 
in  the  moral  standards  that  had  marked 
American  women  since  the  days  of 
Plymouth  and  Jamestown.  Women  have 
been  selling  their  birthright  for  these 
three  messes  of  pottage. 

What  is  going  to  happen  to  our  civ¬ 
ilization  if  women  continue  to  adopt  for 
themselves  the  dirty,  uncouth,  and  vul¬ 
gar  habits  of  men?  I  heard  a  man  say 
a  very  unkind  thing  about  women  the 
other  day.  He  said:  "Many  women  try 
so  hard  to  be  like  men  that  they  forget 
to  be  gentlemen.”  This  seems  to  be  a 
harsh  word,  but  I  will  tell  you  why  he 
said  it. 

This  man  does  not  smoke.  Living  in 


If  one  is  unaware  today  of  the  sad 
and  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of 
women  smokers,  he  must  have  lived 
in  the  backwoods.  It  is  scarcely  pos¬ 
sible  to  travel  any  distance  by  bus 
without  being  forced  to  view  the 
scenery  through  a  blue  haze,  and  in 
most  restaurants  the  lights  are 
clouded  and  the  food  is  flavored  with 
tobacco  smoke.  Many  accept  this 
modern  sign  of  the  abandonment  of 
old  standards  with  a  shrug  of  the 
shoulders,  saying,  Well,  if  men  can 
smoke,  why  shouldn't  women?  But 
this  is  a  fallacious  argument,  and  in 
this  concluding  article  of  his  series, 
Mr.  Rodeheaver  shows  why  smoking 
is  particularly  dangerous  for  women 
and  girls. 

The  series  of  four  articles  is  to  be 
published  as  a  leaflet,  and  may  be 
obtained  at  25  cents  a  copy  from  the 
Rodeheaver-Hall-Mack  Co.,  124  N. 
15th  St.,  Philadelphia;  or,  28  E.  Jack- 
son  Boulevard,  Chicago. 


a  hotel,  and  wishing  to  be  free  from 
the  noxious  fumes  of  tobacco,  he  finally 
found  a  place,  a  secluded  room,  where 
there  was  a  sign,  "NO  SMOKING  IN 
THIS  ROOM.”  With  a  sigh  of  relief  he 
sat  down  with  his  book,  hoping  to  en¬ 
joy  the  pure  fresh  air.  A  group  of 
men  walked  into  the  room,  started  to 
sit  down,  but  observing  the  "No  Smok¬ 
ing”  sign  they  walked  on  through  the 
other  door  to  a  smoking  room.  Three 
women  came  in,  looked  at  the  sign,  gig¬ 
gled  a  little,  sat  down,  opened  their 
handbags,  and  took  out  cigarettes  which 
they  proceeded  to  light  and  smoke. 
Would  a  gentleman  have  been  guilty  of 
such  a  thing? 

A  Stuffy  Bus 

Sometime  ago  I  had  to  go  from  Cin¬ 
cinnati  to  Jellico,  Tenn.,  for  a  funeral. 
The  only  way  I  could  get  there  was  by 
bus.  I  caught  a  late  bus  about  midnight 
and  had  to  ride  until  the  next  morn¬ 
ing.  Even  before  we  started,  the  air 
was  filled  with  the  fumes  from  ciga¬ 
rettes,  cigars,  and  one  bad-smelling  pipe 
smoked  by  a  m^n  who  sat  in  front  of  me. 

In  a  little  -while  two  women  got  on 
the  bus  with  two  babies,  one  of  them 
only  six  months  old.  I  thought,  “Surely 
the  presence  of  these  babies  will  cause 
these  people  to  stop  their  smoking.”  But 
it  did  not.  I  tried  to  find  a  place  in 
the  bus  where  the  fumes  were  least 
dense,  but  it  seemed  about  all  the  same. 


Those  two  little  babies  with  their 
mothers  had  to  sit  in  that  poison-laden 
atmosphere  all  through  the  night. 

I  wrote  a  letter  of  protest  to  the  man¬ 
ager  of  the  bus  company.  He  sent  me  a 
very  courteous  reply,  saying:  “I  am 
sorry  you  had  to  suffer  the  annoyance 
of  the  smoke  on  our  bus.  This  is  our 
most  serious  problem,  and,  very  frankly, 
we  do  not  know  how  to  handle  it.  We 
could  control  it  to  a  certain  extent  un¬ 
til  so  many  of  the  women  started  to 
smoke.  By  kindly  requesting  the  men 
to  refrain  from  smoking  because  it  was 
disagreeable  to  women  riders,  we  could 
keep  the  matter  under  control;  but  now 
that  women  themselves  are  smoking, 
we  are  helpless,  because  they  do  not 
seem  to  consider  anybody  but  them¬ 
selves.” 

Then  I  recalled  the  group  in  that  bus. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  were  two 
little  babies  aboard,  most  of  the  smoke 
that  filled  the  air  was  from  cigarettes 
smoked  by  women. 

The  Lone  Smoker  on  the  Plane 

Still  more  recently  I  was  on  an  air¬ 
plane  going  from  Louisville  to  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  A  woman  boarded  the  plane 
with  three  small  children,  one  an  infant 
in  arms;  another  had  to  be  led  by  hand 
and  helped  into  the  plane;  the  eldest 
was  not  over  five  years  old. 

This  mother  with  the  tiny  baby  seemed 
to  be  quite  a  novelty.  The  airplane  com¬ 
pany  seemed  proud  that  they  had  con¬ 
sidered  the  plane  safe  enough  for  so 
precious  a  cargo,  and  had  even  sent 
photographers  down  to  take  pictures  of 
the  mother  and  three  little  ones  entering 
the  plane.  The  manager  of  the  airport 
was  very  solicitous.  Both  the  pilots 
were  anxious  about  the  comfort  of  the 
little  passengers.  The  lovely  hostess  on 
the  plane  devoted  most  of  her  time  to 
helping  the  mother  care  for  and  enter¬ 
tain  the  little  ones. 

On  the  plane  were  six  men  beside  my¬ 
self;  all  of  whom  were  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  little  family.  I  am  not 
sure,  but  I  can  easily  imagine  that  or¬ 
dinarily  these  men  —  at  least  five  of 
them  out  of  the  six  —  might  have 
smoked;  but  when  they  saw  these  three 
babies,  not  one  of  them  offered  to  light 
a  cigarette.  But  as  soon  as  the  plane 
got  off  the  ground  one  woman  —  the  only 
other  woman  beside  this  mother  and  the 
hostess  on  the  plane  —  asserting  her  right 
as  an  American  citizen,  and  because  of 
the  fact  that  no  one  forbade  it,  appar¬ 
ently  oblivious  to  the  comfort  and  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  little  children,  lit  up  her 
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cigarette  and  started  to  fill  the  small 
cabin  of  the  plane  with  the  poison  fumes. 

Not  a  man  aboard  had  the  moral  cour¬ 
age  to  protest  against  this  display  of 
crass  selfishness,  because  the  smoker 
presumably  was  a  “lady,”  although  any 
one  of  them  would  have  been  quick 
enough  to  protest  such  boorishness  in 
one  of  their  own  sex. 

The  same  reasons  why  boys  should  not 
smoke  can  be  given  to  girls  as  reasons 
why  they  should  not  smoke.  But  there 
is  one  more  tremendously  important  rea¬ 
son  why  girls  should  not  smoke. 

First  of  all,  it  is  bad  for  your  health, 
the  poison  gas  formed  by  the  burning 
of  the  tobacco  and  the  paper  together, 
and  the  narcotic  poison  put  into  the 
cigarette  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a 
habit-forming  appetite,  affect  the  system 
of  women  far  more  than  men.  Your 
anatomy  is  put  together  so  much  more 
delicately,  and  is  so  much  more  sensitive 
than  that  of  men,  your  nervous  system  is 
so  much  more  finely  attuned  than  the 
nervous  system  of  men,  that  you  are 
much  more  seriously  affected. 

Watch  a  crowd  of  men  in  a  restaurant. 
They  will  light  a  cigarette,  smoke  it 
and  put  it  out,  while  they  lunch.  As 
they  leave,  they  may  light  another  cig¬ 
arette.  But  observe  a  party  of  women 
under  similar  circumstances.  They  will 
come  in  from  their  offices  or  their  homes, 
light  a  cigarette,  and  as  they  finish  one 
they  will  light  another  from  the  end  of 
the  first,  and  keep  on  lighting  one  from 
the  other  through  the  entire  meal.  Watch 
any  woman  who  is  a  cigarette  smoker, 
and  see  how  soon  she  becomes  a  literal 
slave  to  the  habit,  and  how  extremely 
nervous  she  gets  if  deprived  of  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  smoking  for  any  length  of  time. 

In  the  second  place,  to  most  men 
women  symbolize  daintiness,  freshness, 
and  purity.  This  impression  is  at  least 
partially  destroyed  when  they  begin  to 
smoke  cigarettes.  To  one  who  does  not 
smoke,  the  odor  of  cigafette  smoke  is 
certainly  far  from  agreeable.  A  gruff 
old  dentist  was  cleaning  the  teeth  of 
a  prominent  society  woman  in  one  of 
our  large  cities.  In  his  abrupt  manner 
he  said,  “You  smoke  cigarettes,”  and 
continued,  “you  smoke  Camels.” 

“Yes,”  she  replied.  “I  smoke  cigarettes; 
but  how  do  you  know  I  smoke  Camels?” 

Said  he,  “I  have  cleaned  up  after 
Camels  so  many  times  that  I  have 
learned  to  know  their  tracks.” 

In  the  third  place,  it  tends  to  remove 
you  from  the  exalted  pedestal  of 
womanly  modesty  and  refinement  and 
bring  you  down  to  the  lower  level  of 
ordinary  men.  You  thoughtlessly  de¬ 
scend  from  the  pedestal  of  superiority 
upon  which  men  delight  to  place  you, 
and  deliberately  step  down  into  the  mud 
of  the  street. 

And  now  as  to  one  of  the  greatest  of 
all  reasons  why  girls.- should  not  smoke. 
Many  have  been  saying,  "I  have  just  as 
much  right  to  smoke  as  you  men.”  From 
the  standpoint  of  the  constitutional  rights 
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of  an  American  citizen,  one  will  have 
to  agree.  But  the  one  great  and  para¬ 
mount  reason  why  you  girls  do  not  have 
the  same  “right”  to  smoke  as  the  men 
is  that  you  are  to  be  the  mothers  of  the 
future  generation.  Hospital  records  show 
that  the  infant  of  a  smoking  mother  is 
always  handicapped.  In  his  book,  “The 
Cigarette  as  a  Physician  Sees  It,”  Dr. 
Kress  states:  "Experimentation  has 
shown  that  the  amniotic  fluid,  which 
surrounds  the  unborn  babe,  of  a  to¬ 
bacco-using  woman  contains  nicotine, 
and  that  the  milk  from  the  breasts  of 
a  smoking  mother  likewise  contains  nico¬ 
tine.”  He  quotes  Dr.  Charles  L.  Barber, 
in  a  paper  read  before  a  convention  of 
the  American  Association  for  Medico- 
Physical  Research:  “A  baby  bom  of 
a  cigarette-smoking  mother  is  sick.  It 
is  poisoned  and  may  die  within  two 
weeks  of  birth.  In  such  cases  the  post¬ 
mortem  shows  degeneration  of  the  liver, 
heart,  and  other  organs. '  Sixty  per  cent 
of  all  babies  born  of  mothers  who  are 
habitual  cigarette  smokers  die  before 
they  are  two  years  old.” 

If  this  is  true  —  and  it  must  be  or 
these  doctors  would  not  make  these 
statements  —  it  seems  to  me  not  merely 
a  misfortune  for  a  young  girl  to  smoke, 
but  no  less  than  a  lamentable  tragedy. 

A  short  time  ago  I  had  a  visit  with  a 
very  prominent  surgeon  who  is  famous 
throughout  the  United  States  for  Cae¬ 
sarian  operations  and  attending  mothers 
in  childbirth.  He  said  to  me:  “I  am 
very  much  worried,  because  there  is  a 
lovely  young  woman  who  lives  just  next 
door  to  me,  and  who  is  to  have  a  baby 
before  long.  They  will  be  expecting  me 
to  take  care  of  her;  and  I  am  worried 
both  for  the  sake  of  the  mother  and  the 
baby,  because  this  girl  is  an  incessant 
cigarette  smoker.” 

And  finally,  from  an  aesthetic  rather 
than  a  health  standpoint:  At  a  function 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  there  sat  side  by 
side  one  of  the  most  prominent  women 
in  the  political  life  of  the  nation,  and 
one  of  the  most  attractive  women  in 
the  philanthropic  work  of  today. 

The  older  woman,  with  the  political 
interests,  turned  to  the  lovely  young 
woman  by  her  side  and  offered  her  a 
cigarette.  She  smiled  and  said,  “No, 
thank  you,  I  do  not  smoke.” 

The  other  lady  looked  at  her  intently 
and  said:  “Well,  I  might  have  known 
you  did  not  if  I  had  looked  at  your 
skin  before  I  offered  you  the  cigarette. 
Just  look  around  you  at  the  hard, 
weather-beaten  skin  of  these  women 
who  are  smoking  here  tonight."  Then 
she  added:  “I  congratulate  you,  and  I 
want  to  say  to  you  that  it  is  much  more 
exclusive  now  not  to  smoke  than  it  is 
to  smoke.”  Then,  with  a  wistful  look 
in  her  eyes,  she  said  to  her  lovely  com¬ 
panion,  "I  wish  to  God  I  had  never 
started  the  habit  myself.” 

So,  for  the  sake  of  these  finest  qual¬ 
ities  which  men  through  centuries  have 
esteemed  most  in  you;  and  for  the  sake 
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of  the  physical,  mental,  and  spiritual 
effects,  on  future  generations,  I  beg  of 
you  women  to  help  find  the  solution  of 
this  problem.  And  I  beg  of  you  girls 
to  have  the  courage  to  be  even  the 
minority  crusaders  against  this  habit 
that  is'  bringing  such  wreckage  and 
havoc  to  many  of  the  finest  of  our  young 
womanhood. 

Philadelphia. 

It' 

Questions  about  the  Resurrection 
Body  in  the  Millennium 

(.Continued  from  second  page ) 
view,  is  that  this  glorious  age  described 
in  the  Scriptures  will  be  fulfilled  in 
the  new  Heaven  and  the  new  earth  after 
the  destruction  of  the  present  order  of 
things  and  after  the  propagating  of  the 
human  race  ceases.  This  view  teaches 
that  there  never  will  be  any  peace  among 
nations  as  we  know  them,  but  that 
peace  will  come  by  the  destruction  of 
the  nations  and  by  peopling  the  new 
earth  with  saved  men  and  women  in 
their  resurrection  bodies. 

I  believe  there  are  insuperable  diffi¬ 
culties  with  both  these  views,  the  post- 
millennial  and  the  amillennial. 

Over  against  them  the  premillennial 
view  is  that  God’s  chosen  people  Israel 
will  be  restored  to  the  land  and  will 
be  the  center  of  universal  blessing  to 
spread  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
This  will  not  be  a  "carnal  kingdom,”  as 
some  mistakenly  term  it,  but  rather  the 
first  real  spiritual  kingdom  here  on 
earth.  The  nations  as 'we  know  them 
will  therefore  have  a  period  of  peace 
and  prevailing  righteousness.  However, 
it  is  an  enforced  righteousness  and  does 
not  mean  that  all  men  will  be  regen¬ 
erated.  As  described  in  Revelation  20: 
7-9  there  will  be  a  revolt  at  the  end  of 
this  period  before  the  final  destruction 
of  the  earth  and  the  creation  of  the  new 
heaven  and  the  new  earth. 

You  will  notice  in  this  view  the  unity 
of  God’s  plan  of  redemption.  It  is  al¬ 
ways  the  Jew  first,  and  then  the  other 
Gentile  nations.  When  Christ  came  the 
first  time,  the  Jews  as  a  nation  rejected 
him.  However,  a  remnant  of  the  Jews 
accepted  him.  Through  this  remnant  of 
the  Jews  have  come  the  marvelous  Gos¬ 
pel  blessings  of  this  present  age.  But  a 
time  is  coming  when  Israel  as  a  whole 
will  be  saved.  Paul’s  argument  in  Ro¬ 
mans  11  is  that  if  the  present  blessing 
of  the  Gentiles  came  when  Israel  fell, 
what  will  be  the  measure  of  the  bless¬ 
ing  when  Israel  is  received?  If  when 
a  remnant  took  Christ  the  present  bless¬ 
ing  resulted,  then  when  Israel  as  a  whole 
is  saved,  what  will  it  be  but  “life  from 
the  dead”  (Rom.  11:15).  Thus  God’s 
missionary  plan  for  this  present  age, 
as  was  suggested  in  the  Open  Letter  you 
referred  to  in  The  Sunday  School  Times, 
is  that  the  Gospel  is  to  be  preached  to 
the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth,  result¬ 
ing,  not  in  the  conversion  of  the  world, 
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but  in  the  completion  of  the  Body  of 
Christ  from  every  tribe  and  tongue  and 
people.  Then  when  Christ  appears  Is¬ 
rael  will  look  on  him  whom  they  have 
pierced  and  will  accept  him  as  their 
Messiah  and  Saviour.  This  will  be  the 
final  repentance  and  restoration  ,of  Is¬ 
rael,  and  will  lead  to  the  final  blessing 
of  all  nations. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  outline  of  proph¬ 
ecy  and  the  outline  of  God’s  redemptive 
plan  is  as  follows: 

1.  The  sin  and  judgment  of  Israel. 

2.  The  sin  and  judgment  of  the  Gentile 
nations. 

3.  The  repentance  and  restoration  of 
Israel. 

4.  The  repentance  and  blessing  of  all 
the  Gentile  nations. 


there,  in  his  voluntarily  accepted  hu¬ 
man  body  of  humiliation,  despised  by 
men  and  accursed  in  the  sight  of  the 
Father.  He  had  really  “become  a  curse 
for  us;  for  it  is  written,  Cursed  is  every 
one  that  hangeth  on  a  tree”  (Gal.  3:13). 
God  could  not  look  in  loving  fellowship 
upon  this  supreme  gathering  together 
there,  in  that  broken,  bleeding  human 
body,  of  the  sin  of  all  mankind.  God, 
because  he  is  sinless  and  holy  and  eter¬ 
nally  hating  sin  that  destroys  men  and 
would  if  it  could  destroy  God,  must  turn 
away  his  face  from  the  Lamb  hanging 
there  “who  his  own  self  bare  our  sins 
in  his  body  upon  the  tree”  (1  Pet.  2: 
24);  and,  for  the  first  time  in  eternity, 
the  Father  turned  away  his  face  from 
his  only  Son. 

It  had  to  be  so.  Sin  separates  from 
God.  The  Son  of  God,  having  become 
the  sin  of  the  world,  was  separated  from 
the  Father.  But  the  black  horror  of 
that  tragedy  staggers  our  minds;  we  can¬ 
not  conceive  it.  And  then  came  the 
heartbroken,  agonizing  cry  of  time  and 
eternity:  “My  God,  my  God,  why  hast 
thou  forsaken  me?” 

We  know  the  answer  —  God’s  answer. 
He  had  turned  away  from  his  only  be¬ 
gotten  Son,  made  to  be  sin  on  our  be¬ 
half,  that  he  might  visit  upon  him  the 
wrath  that  must  otherwise  fall  upon  us. 
In  order  that  we  might  be  spared,  God 
“spared  not  his  own  Son,  but  delivered 
him  up  for  us  all”  (Rom.  8:32). 

And  so  the  blow  fell.'  God  had  struck; 
struck  at  the  most  hateful  thing  in  the 
universe,  sin;  struck  at  the  sin  of  all 
mankind,  as  God  must  do  because  he  is 
holy  and  loving.  But  that  sin  of  all 
mankind  was  there  in  the  body  and  per¬ 
son  of  his  only  Son  ! 

Nineteen  centuries  before  this  black¬ 
est  day  in  history  another  loving  father 


THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  TIMES 

When  the  remnant  of  Israel  accepted 
Chri6t,  this  repentance  and  restoration 
to  God’s  favor  of  the  remnant  led  to 
blessing  on  the  Gentile  nations  in  this 
present  age.  The  repentance  and  res¬ 
toration  of  the  nation  Israel  as  a  whole 
will  be  followed  by  the  repentance  and 
blessing  upon  all  the  nations.  However, 
this  final  repentance  and  restoration  of 
Israel  will  be  preceded  by  the  culmina¬ 
tion  of  their  sins  and  the  culmination 
of  their  judgment,  followed  by  the  judg¬ 
ment  upon  the  nations  which  have  per¬ 
secuted  Israel.  If  you  read  Romans  9  to 
11  in  the  light  of  these  suggestions,  I 
think  you  will  get  new  light  on  God’s 
marvelous  grace  and  his  dealings  with 
Israel  and  through  Israel  with  the 
nations. 


and  another  loving  son  were  together  at 
the  place  of  sacrifice.  God  was  show¬ 
ing  men,  nineteen  hundred  years  before 
it  occurred,  the  meaning  of  Calvary. 
Acting  in  heartbroken  obedience  to  the 
will  of  God,  “Abraham  stretched  forth 
his  hand,  and  took  the  knife  to  slay  his 
son.”  Yet  in  that  awful  moment,  when 
his  son’s  life  trembled  in  the  balance, 
“the  angel  of  Jehovah  called  unto  him 
out  of  heaven,  and  said,  Abraham,  Abra¬ 
ham.”  Then  came  the  loving  command 
from  God,  “Lay  not  thy  hand  upon  the 
lad,  neither  do  thou  anything  unto  him; 
for  now  I  know  that  thou  fearest  God, 
seeing  thou  hast  not  withheld  thy  son, 
thine  only  son,  from  me.”  And  Abra¬ 
ham  took  the  little  animal  that  was 
there  at  hand,  provided  by  God,  “and 
offered  him  up  for  a  burnt-offering  in 
the  stead  of  his  son.” 

But  this  day  on  Calvary,  as  God’s  hand 
was  raised  to  strike  the  body  of  his  Son, 
his  only  Son,  there  was  no  one  to 
stay  his  hand.  The  blow  fell;  and 
Jesus  died.  The  necessary,  righteous, 
loving  wrath  of  God  against  the  sin  ,that 
would  destroy  God’s  children  was  visited 
in  full  upon  that  only  Son  who  hung 
there  in  the  sinner’s  place. 

It  has  been  said,  and  truly,  that  God 
never  strikes  twice  for  the  same  sin. 
The  penalty  of  the  sin  of  all  mankind 
had  been  paid.  “As  through  one  tres¬ 
pass  the  judgment  came  unto  all  men  to 
condemnation;  even  so  through  one  act 
of  righteousness  the  free  gift  came  unto 
all  men  to  justification  of  life”  (Rom. 
5:18).  All  men  for  all  time  were  free 
from  the  condemnation  of  sin.  Free, 
that  is,  if  they  would  accept  God’s  un¬ 
speakable  gift.  The  freedom  was  there 
for  the  taking,  for  the  believing;  but 
it  was  never  to  be  forced  upon  them. 
Since  the  Lamb  of  God  took  away  the 
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sin  of  the  world  men  go  to  hell,  not  be¬ 
cause  they  are  sinners,  but  because  they 
will  not  accept  God’s  freely  offered  par¬ 
don  of  their  sin,  purchased  for  them  by 
the  only  begotten  Son  of  God  at  such 
terrible  cost  to  the  Father  and  the 
Son. 

This,  then,  is  the  meaning  of  the  death 
of  Christ.  This  is  why  the  supreme  mis¬ 
sion  of  Christ  was,  not  his  life  here  on 
earth,  but  his  death  here  on  earth.  Not 
because  he  lived,  but  because  he  died, 
we  may  live  —  if  we  accept  the  result 
of  his  death.  Believers  are  “reconciled 
to  God  through  the  death  of  his  Son” 
(Rom.  5:10).  This  is  why  all  eternity 
looked  forward,  and  all  eternity  will 
continue  to  look  backward,  to  the  death 
of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  supreme  redemp¬ 
tive  moment  in  the  history  of  God  and 
man. 

We  see  now  why  it  is  superficial  and 
so  inadequate  to  say  that  the  death  of 
Jesus  is  simply  an  evidence  that  he  was 
ready  to  show  his  love  for  us  at  any 
cost,  even  to  the  laying  down  of  his 
life  for  us.  Many  a  human  being  has 
shown  his  love  for  others  in  that  way; 
many  a  martyr  has  thus  died  for  a 
cause;  but  no  one  but  God  has  ever  died 
as  Christ  died.  The  death  of  Christ  is 
the  supreme  expression  of  God’s  love  for 
us;  but  what  that  expression  of  love 
consisted  of,  and  why  it  was  supreme, 
can  be  understood  only  when  we  accept 
the  facts,  clearly  declared  in  God’s 
Word,  as  to  Christ  our  substitute,  made 
sin  for  us,  receiving  in  himself  the  full 
and  necessary  and  awful  wrath  of  God 
against  sin,  that  we  might  escape  that 
wrath  and  that  death,  and  live. 

May  the  Holy  Spirit  make  new  to  us 
all,  with  the  unsearchable  riches  of  the 
love  of  God,  the  meaning  of  the  mar¬ 
velous  Good  News,  that  “God  so  loved 
the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begot¬ 
ten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  on 
him  should  not  perish,  but  have  eternal 
life.” 

Will  you  accept  the  Father’s  unspeak¬ 
able  gift  of  his  Son  as  your  Substitute 
and  your  Saviour?  Do  you  so  accept 
him?  If  you  do,  tell  him  so  now. 

It' 

You  are  to  follow  the  divine  Light; 
wherever  it  leads  you,  in  all  your  con¬ 
duct.  It  is  God  alone  that  gives  the 
blessing.  I  pray  you  always  mind  your 
own  work,  and  go  on  with  cheerfulness; 
and  God,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  will 
take  care  of  his.  Besides,  Sir,  I  perceive 
you  would  fain  convert  the  world!  but 
you  must  wait  God’s  own  time.  Nay, 
if  after  all  he  is  pleased  to  use  you  only 
as  a  hewer  of  wood  or  a  drawer  of 
water,  you  should  submit,  —  yea,  you 
should  be  thankful  to  him  that  he  has 
honoured  you  so  far. — William  Law’s 
advice  to  John  Wesley  in  his  student 
days. 


Why  Christ  Died 

An  editorial,  continued  from  the  second  page 


.1.  Tobacco  used  to  excess  lessens  tbe  natural  appetite.  A 
great  smoker  is  seldom  a  great  eater.  2.  It  impairs  digestion, 
causing  dyspepsia,  besides  other  derangements  of  the  digestive 
system.  3.  It  causes  inflammation  of  the  mouth  and  throat,  de¬ 
stroying  the  purity  of  the  voice.  A  smoker  is  rarely  a  good 
singer.  4.  It  is  a  cardiac  irritant,  causing  palpitation  and  "to¬ 
bacco  heart.”  5.  It  causes  nervous  depression,  diminished  viril¬ 
ity,  melancholy,  and  impaired  memory.  6.  It  injures  the  sight 
and  hearing.  This  follows  more  often  from  smoking  than  from 
chewing.  7.  It  is  hostile  to  the  most  perfect  development  of  the 
body;  an  athlete  in  training  is  not  allowed  to  use  tobacco.  8.  Its 
most  marked  effects  are  in  the  young,  in  whom  it  arrests  devel- 
ooment  of  the  highest  nervous  centers,  and  stunts  the  growth. 
P  Its  use  is  an  expensive  habit,  10.  It  isoffens.veto  many  ;  have 
we  the  right  to  make  ourselves  disagreeable  V  11.  It  creates  a 
♦  hirst  which  in  some  may  be  satisfied  with  alcoholic  drinks.  As 
th  s  subject  is  in  the  direct  line  of  my  studies  and  observation 
for  several  years,  and  as  I  have  used  tobacco  for  twelve  years, 
until  recently,  I  write  only  what  I  know  and  have  seen. -Edwin 
P.  Gleason,  i\1.D.,  in  Gulden  Ride. 


DUSE  ON  THE  THEATRE. 
Cleauora  Duse,  the  celebrated  actress,  is 
L  quoted  as  speaking  the  following  words 
concerning  her  calling;  words  which,  if 
spoken  by  a  preacher,  would  be  thought  by 
many  to  be  “  narrow  ” : 


I  am  sick  and  tired  of  the  theatre;  not  of 
my  art,  but  of  the  flaring  lights,  the  sur¬ 
roundings,  the  co-operation  of  other  actors, 
the  managers,  secretaries,  agents,  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  people  who  cluster  around 
the  theatre.  1  want  to  be  freed  from  the 
slavery  of  the  theatre;  free  from  all  its  as¬ 
sociations.  The  majority  of  the  actors  and 
actresses  whose  acquaintance  I  have  made 
are  despioable.  When  I  am  once  free  from 
this  life,  I  shall  never  go  back  to  it. 
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"TEMPTER  AND  TEMPTED." 


What’s  the  Harm? 


A  Word  to  our  Boys 
on  Smoking. 


What’s  the  harm  in  a  smoke  ? 

Well,  my  lad,  you  may  not  think  so,  but 
the  fact  is  it’s  ALL  HARM  for  a  boy 
to  smoke. 

Right  here  at  start  we  say,  there  is  no 
good  in  it  at  all,  and  it  is  seriously  harmful. 

Of  course^  most  boys  do  tit  think  so,  and 
even  after  they  have  been  warned  they 
still  persist  in  carrying  on  the  injurious 
habit.  In  after-years  they  know  the  harm, 
but  it  is  too  late  to  remedy  it.  It  is  then 
— when  their  nerves  are  shattered,  their 
system  impaired,  their  heart  a  source  of 
perpetual  trouble,  and  a  multitude  of  other 
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ills  are  upon  them — it  is  then  they  wish 
they  had  been  wise  in  time. 

Will  you,  my  lad,  give  an  honest  hearing 
to  what  is  here  set  down  for  your  benefit  ? 
We  assure  you  we  would  be  the  last  to 
keep  from  you  anything  which  is  truly 
helpful  to  your  welfare.  We  believe  if 
you  honestly  face  the  facts,  you  will,  like  a 
true  lad,  not  only  pay  heed  to  our  advice 
to  you  but  will  pass  it  on  to  others — 

Don’t  Smoke! 

We  once  read  of  a  little  boy  who  per¬ 
sisted  in  catching  a  wasp,  notwithstanding 
all  the  efforts  of  his  nurse  in  warning  him 
that  it  would  sting,  and  all  her  kind 
endeavours  to  save  him  from  it.  His  way 
he  would  have.  He  caught  the  wasp,  and 
he  got  something  with  it — a  sting. 

My  lad,  what  we  have  to  say  about 
smoking  is  solely  to  save  you  from  “  the 
sting  ”  which  inevitably  comes  with  the 
indulgence  in  it. 

There  is  to-day  a  trap  laid  to  draw  you 
into  this  habit,  in  the  form  of  cheap 
cigarettes,  which  will  only  make  havoc  of 
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your  system,  drain  your  pocket  of  its 
money,  and  do  nothing  for  you  but 
positive  harm  all  round. 

Many  lads,  we  believe,  are  led  into  this 
habit,  and  become  slaves  to  this  vice, 
through  ignorance.  They  do  not  know 
its  harm,  and  do  not  suspect  it.  It  seems 
“  manly  ”  to  many  boys  who  have  no  true 
standard  of  what  manliness  is.  We  warn 
you,  lads,  that  whatever  it  may  seem, 
beneath  its  fascination  is  a  “  sting  ”  which 
you  will  assuredly  know  if,  in  the  face  of 
the  facts  we  set  before  you,  you  persist  in 
this  bad  habit. 

Well.  What’s  the  harm  ? 

To  answer  this  we  do  not  want  to 
theorise  or  generalise,  but  we  shall  give 
you  well-grounded  facts  from  the  highest 
authorities. 

Dr  Benjamin  Blackford,  a  well-known 
American  physician,  says  : — 

“  Cigarette  smoking  is  especially  harmful  to 
the  young.  And,  curiously  enough,  it  is  the 
young  who  appear  to  be  particularly  devoted  to 
the  habit.  When  a  lad  has  reached  the  age  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  years  his  constitution  is  sub¬ 
jected  to  an  unusual  strain.  It  is  the  period 
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between  boyhood  and  manhood,  and  there  should 
be  on  hand  a  plentiful  reserve  force  of  blood  and 
nerve,  for  it  will  all  be  needed.  But  what  happens 
if  the  system  is  constantly  attacked  by  the  deadly 
cigarette  poison  ? 

“  His  nervous  organisation  is  apt  to  become 
more  shattered  by  the  cigarette  habit  than  if  he 
were  addicted  to  alcoholic  stimulants  during  that 
period,  and  will  surely  be  the  first  to  give  way, 
and,  of  course  the  first  to  suffer,  especially  during 
the  period  of  puberty,  with  its  strain  on  the  nerv¬ 
ous  system. 

“The  youth  at  school  and  college  who  burns 
‘  the  midnight  oil  ’  is  to  be  commended  for  his 
industry,  but  too  often  he  burns  out  his  brains  at 
the  same  time  with  his  accompanying  cigarette. 
The  process  of  waste  and  injury  to  the  nervous 
system  may  be  greater  than  the  repair,  and  menial 
bankruptcy  is  the  result. 

“Cigarettes  may  do  even  worse  things  than 
cause  death.  After  a  careful  examination  of  a 
great  number  of  patients  at  a  lunatic  asylum,  and 
a  thorough  investigation  into  the  ‘  family  history  ’ 
of  each  case,  it  was  found  that  the  majority  of  the 
younger  patients  had  been  addicted  to  the  use  of 
cigarettes. 

“  To  a  greater  or  less  extent  this  increase  of 
insanity  may  be  attributed  to  the  pernicious  cigar¬ 
ette-smoking  habit,  now  so  long  prevalent  among 
and  undermining  the  moral ,  physical ,  and  mental 
health  of  the  youth  of  our  country  during  the 
period  of  youth  and  development ,  when  the  brain 
is  tender  and  plastic  and  easily  affected  by  the 
noxious  inhalations  issuing  through  and  around 
the  nerve  centres.” 
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“  The  New  York  Medical  Journal  ” 

says  : — 

“  Cigarettes  are  responsible  for  a  great  amount 
of  mischief,  not  because  the  smoke  from  the  paper 
has  any  particularly  evil  effect,  but  because 
smokers— and  they  are  often  boys  or  very  young 
men — are  apt  to  use  them  continuously  or  at  very 
frequent  intervals,  believing  their  power  for  evil  is 
insignificant.  Thus  the  nerves  are  tinder  the 
constant  influence  of  the  drug,  and  much  injury  to 
the  system  results.  Moreover,  the  cigarette  smoker 
uses  a  very  considerable  amount  of  tobacco  during 
the  course  of  a  day.  Nicotine  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  of  the  ‘nerve  poisons’  known.  Its 
depressing  action  upon  the  heart  is  by  far  the  most 
noticeable  and  noteworthy  symptom  of  nicotine 
poisoning. 

“The  frequent  existence  of  what  is  known  as 
‘smoker’s  heart’  in  men  whose  health  is  in  no 
other  respect  disturbed  is  due  to  this  effect.  Those 
who  can  use  tobacco  without  immediate  injury 
will  have  all  the  pleasant  effects  reversed,  and 
will  suffer  from  symptoms  of  poisoning  if  they 
exceed  the  limits  of  tolerance.  These  symptoms 
are : — 

(i.)  The  heart’s  action  becomes  more  rapid 
when  tobacco  is  used. 

(2.)  Palpitation,  pain,  or  unusual  sensations  in 
the  heart. 

(3.)  There  is  no  appetite  in  the  morning,  the 
'tongue  is  coated,  delicate  flavours  are 
not  appreciated,  and  acid  dyspepsia  occurs 
after  eating. 
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(4- )  Diseases  of  the  mouth  and  throat  or  nasal 
catarrh  appears,  and  becomes  very  trouble¬ 
some. 

(5.)  The  eyesight  becomes  poor,  but  improves 
when  the  habit  is  abandoned. 

(6.)  A  desire,  often  a  craving,  for  liquor  or  some 
other  stimulant  is  experienced.  ” 

lobacco  used  in  any  form  destroys  the 
ability  to  apply  one’s  self  to  study,  and 
prevents  his  comprehending  or  remem¬ 
bering  his  lessons.  We  give  from  the 
“Christian  Instructor"  one  out  of 
several  instances  to  hand  which  prove 
this  fact. 


“A  high  school  boy  who  had  always  done  excel- 
ent  work  was  reported  one  term  as  not  being  up  in 
his  lessons.  I  had  a  talk  with  the  boy,  and  stated 
the  facts,  assuring  him  that  with  his  past  record 
his  poor  work  was  unexplained.  He  insisted  that 
he  devoted  his  time  faithfully  to  his  studies,  and 
denied  using  tobacco  at  all.  His  work  failed  from 
month  to  month,  and  before  the  year  closed  his 
parents  withdrew  him  from  school.  His  father 
deeply  rebelled  the  failure;  admitted  that  a 
change  hat]  come  in  the  hoy’s  conduct  at  home  ; 
but  as  he  had  heretofore  been  truthful  and  faithful 
he  could  not  think  that  the  presupposed  cause 
was  the  true  one.  In  a  few  months  the  habit 
thus  fa,  secret,  became  more  pronounced  and 
more  public,  and  it  was  absolutely  certain  by  the 
liny  s  own  admission  that  it  was  begun  several 
months  before  the  trouble  noticed  at  school, 
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and  lliat  no  one  knew  it  save  the  salesman  that 
furnished  him  with  the  supply  of  the  narcotic.” 

Professor  Oliver,  of  the  Annapolis  Aca¬ 
demy,  says: — 

“  Me  could  indicate  the  boy  who  used  tobacco 
by  his  absolute  inability  to  draw  a  clean  straight 
line.” 

Professor  Latlin  says  : — 

“Tobacco  in  any  form  is  bad,  but  in  a  cigarette 
there  are  five  poisons.  There  is  the  oil  in  the 
paper,  the  oil  of  nicotine,  saltpetre  to  preserve 
the  tobacco,  opium  to  make  it  mild,  and  the  oil 
in  the  flavouring. 

“The  trouble  with  the  cigarette  is  the  inhaling 
of  the  smoke.  If  you  blow  a  mouthful  of  smoke 
through  a  handkerchief  it  will  leave  a  brown  stain. 
Inhale  the  smoke  and  blow  it  through  the  nostrils 
and  no  stain  will  appear.  The  oil  and  poison 
remain  in  the  head  and  body.  Cigarettes  create  a 
thirst  for  strong  drink.” 

Professor  Sir  Henry  LittSejoSin  says  : — 

“  I  have  observed  for  some  years  past,  with 
great  regret,  the  custom  that  prevails  among  the 
boys  of  our  cities  of  smoking  cigarettes.  This  is 
doubly  hurtful,  not  only  leading  to  excitement  of 
the  salivary  glands,  causing  almost  constant  ex¬ 
pectoration,  but  also  inducing  disorders  of  the 
stomach  or  indigestion,  at  a  time  of  life  when  the 
nutrition  of  the  body  should  be  maintained  at  the 
highest  point.  A  secondary  evil  is  the  destruction 


of  the  teeth,  which,  as  I  have  known,  interferes 
with  the  lad’s  prospects  in  life.  Much  is  said  at 
present  as  to  the  increase  of  cancer  and  its  causes, 
but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  use  of 
poisonous  healed  cigarettes  must  have  a  most 
pernicious  effect  on  the  lips  and  glands  of  the 
mouth.  ” 

H.  Chavasse,  F.R.C.S.,  writes : — 

“  Let  me  enter  my  strongest  protest  against  the 
abominable  custom  of  youth,  at  the  commencement 
of  puberty,  smoking.  Boys  often  think  it  manly 
—that  is,  asserting  their  manhood— to  smoke  ! 
Now,  this  idea  is  perfectly  absurd  !  Smoking, 
too,  at  this  particular  time  is  prejudicial,  and  it 
has  driven  many  a  youth,  if  he  be  so  predisposed, 
into  a  consumption  ;  at  other  times  it  has  brought 
on  a  succession  of  epileptic  fits,  which  have  not 
only  endangered  his  health,  but  his  very  life  itself. 
Slop  (hat  boy  !  A  cigar  in  his  mouth,  a  swagger 
in  his  walk,  impudence  in  his  face,  a  care-for- 
nothingness  in  his  manner.  Judging  from  his 
demeanour,  he  is  older  than  his  father,  wiser  than 
his  teacher,  and  more  honoured  than  his  master. 
Stop  him  ;  he  is  going  too  fast.  He  docs  not 
know  his  speed.  Slop  him  !  ere  tobacco  shatters 
his  nerves ;  ere  manly  strength  gives  way  to 
brutish  aims  and  low  pursuits.  Stop  all  such 
boys  ;  they  are  legion  ;  they  bring  shame  to  their 
families,  and  become  sad  and  solemn  reproaches 
to  themselves.” 

One  bit  of  evidence  is  so  important  we 
feel  constrained  to  print  it  here. 


“  Listen,  boys  !  Hear  what  Mr  George  Baum- 
hoff,  Superintendent  of  the  Lindell  Railway  of  St 
Louis,  says  about  the  use  of  cigarettes.  ‘  Under 
no  circumstances  will  I  hire  a  man  who  smokes 
cigarettes.  He  is  as  dangerous  on  the  front  end  of 
a  motor  as  a  man  that  drinks  ;  in  fact,  he  is  more 
dangerous.  His  nerves  are  bound  to  give  way  at 
a  critical  moment.  A  motor  man  needs  all  his 
nerve  all  the  time,  and  a  cigarette  smoker  can't 
stand  the  strain.  It  is  a  pretty  tough  job  for  men 
in  good  condition,  and  even  they  sometimes  get 
flurried.  If  I  find  a  car  beginning  to  run  badly, 
and  getting  irregular  for  any  time,  I  immediately 
begin  to  investigate  the  man  to  find  out  if  he 
smokes  cigarettes.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  he  does, 
and  then  he  goes  for  good.’  ” 

From  Dr  Gordon  Stables  in  a  little 
sketch  called  “  The  Boy  who  did  and  the 
Boy  who  didn’t,”  we  have  the  following 
helpful  information  : — 

“  ‘  Was  I  near  dead,  sir  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Pretty  nigh.  You  see,  you’ve  got  a  touch  of 
tobacco  heart.’ 

“  ‘  Wotever’s  that  ?  ’  said  Joe.  ‘  You  don’t  mean 
for  to  say  as  ’ow  cigarettes  can  ’urt  a  young  chap  ?  ’ 
“  ‘  But  I  do  mean  that,  my  boy.  And  I’m  not 
likely  to  tell  you  a  lie,  or  anybody  else.  There’s 
a  graveyard  not  a  hundred  miles  from  here  that 
needn’t  have  been  dug  had  the  boys  that  fill  it  kept 
away  from  cigarettes.  No,  the  smoking  didn’t  kill 
them  right  away.  It  just  weakened  them,  and  so 
when  they  fell  ill  of  ordinary  complaints  they  had 
not  tho  strength  to  get  over  them.  But,  lad, 
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they’re  far  better  dead.  They  would  have  grown 
up  poor,  weak  sillies,  and  never  real  men,  happy 
and  strong  athletes.’ 

“  ‘  Does  tobacco  stop  yer  growing, 'doc?’ 

‘“My  boy!  What  a  question  to  ask  ?  Cigarette 
smoking  makes  the  heart  weak  and  flabby,  and  so 
it  is  not  able  to  pump  out  enough  blood  to 
strengthen  the  bones  and  flesh  and  make  them 
grow  :  and  the  blood  it  does  supply  is  watery  trash. 
You  yourself,  Joe,  arc  as  white  as  a  haddock  and 
as  soft  in  flesh  too.  You'll  never  be  a  man.’ 

“  ‘  But,  doc,  I’ll  stop  smoking,  ’ere’s  my  ’and, 
doc,  I  will!'  And  he  did." 

We  could  add  to  this  evidence  of  the 
evil  effects  of  smoking  on  the  systems  of 
our  boys  a  host  of  other  authorities, 
but  we  give  only  one  more  on  this  line. 
We  believe  this  word  will  weigh  with  most 
boys,  for  it  comes  from  the  pen  of  one 
whom  all  boys  love,  R.  M.  Ballantyne— 
the  prince  of  boys’  writers— and  we  add  it 
because  his  forcible  words  are  splendidly 
illustrated  by  the  pictures  accompanying 
these  pages.  Many  years  before  his  death 
he  wrote  an  article  for  boys  entitled  “  Put 
your  Pipes  out !”  It  is  from  this  we  cull  the 
following  experience  and  good  advice 
“  I  had  promised  to  go  on  a  skating  expedition 
with  a  friend.  Arrived  at  my  friend’s  house,  I 
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found  several  other  young  medicos  with  him — each 
being  nearly  a  man.  To  me  they  were  more  Ilian 
men — they  were  heroes  !  These  youths  were  great 
smokers.  They  offered  me  a  pipe,  I  declined  it  in 
an  off-hand  way,  and  said  1  I’d  prefer  a  weed.’  I 
felt  uncommonly  manly  when  I  said  this,  what  I 
looked  is  best  known  to  those  who  saw  me.  A 
cigar  was  produced,  and  I  ventured  to  smoke  it 
out.  When  the  lime  arrived  for  setting  out  on  the 
skating  expedition,  to  which  I  had  looked  forward 
with  inexpressible  delight,  I  begged  for  a  glass 
of  water ;  then  I  seized  my  skates  and  cried, 
‘  Now  then,  let’s  away  !’  at  the  same  time  smil¬ 
ing  languidly.  One  of  the  medicos  observed 
that  the  little  fellow  seemed  whitish  about  the 
gills,  then  I  suddenly  lay  flat  down  on  the  floor  ! 
And  then — but  why  finish  this  horrible  picture  ! 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  I  lay  on  that  floor  the 
whole  of  that  lovely  winter  day  and  groaned. 

“  1  had  taken  as  much  as  I  dared  of  a  poisonous 
substance,  but  youth  and  health  soon  restored  me.’’ 

After  some  very  plain  and  forcible  state¬ 
ments,  he  says  : — 

“  I  will  not  weary  you  further  with  argument  to 
prove  that  smoking  is  essentially  a  bad  and  dirty 
habit.  Let  me  just,  in  conclusion,  recapitulate  the 
objections  to  the  practice  : — 

1.  It  is  unmanly  ; 

2.  It  is  hurtful  to  the  health  ; 

3.  It  is  filthy  ; 

4.  It  is  unnatural ; 

5.  It  is  idiotical ;  and, 

6.  It  is  enslaving. 
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“Therefore,  I  would  once  again  strongly  urge 
and  advise  boys  who  smoke  to  ponder  what  I  have 
said,  and,  if  they  see  truth  in  it,  to  put  their  pipes 
out.” 

After  such  an  array  of  evidence  we 
believe  every  honest  lad  will  admit  we  have 
abundantly  answered  “  What’s  the  harm  !  ” 

But  we  are  not  yet  done.  The  harm 
does  not  only  lie  in  the  physicial  sphere. 
There  are  a  trail  of  evil  consequences 
from  this  smoking  habit  which  affect  more 
or  less  the  moral  and  spiritual  well-being 
of  our  boys. 

How  easily  some  boys  are  led  into  deceit 
by  this  indulgence.  They  seek  to  hide 
from  parents  and  friends  the  evil  practice, 
and  so  acquire  the  habit  of  deceiving  others 
in  other  matters.  Surely  that  is  “  harm.” 

Then  it  is  never  long  after  the  habit  is 
started  before  it  has  got  mastery  of  its 
victim,  and  he  is  a  veritable  slave  under  its 
control.  Instead  of  being  master,  he  is 
servant  to  his  unhealthy  desires.  Surely 
that  is  “  harm.” 

Again,  how  frequently  we  find  that  to 
supply  this  “  crave,”  the  pocket-money  of 
our  boys  is  insufficient,  and  they  fall  under 
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the  temptation  to  supply  themselves  from 
their  master’s  till. 

The  same  applies  to  money  belonging 
to  parents.  Sometimes  the  temptation  to 
appropriate  the  money  of  parents  is  even 
more  easily  yielded  to  by  boys,  because  of 
the  more  intimate  connection  in  its  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  home.  By  this  smoking  habit 
lads  are  led  into  dishonesty.  Surely  this  is 
“  harm  ” ! 

Almost  invariably  the  smoking  habit 
creates  selfishness.  This  is  “  harm  ” ! 

For  boys  to  spend  their  pocket-money 
on  that  which  does  no  good,  but  certain 
ill,  is  not  thrift,  but  waste,  and  will  surely 
engender  habits  of  carelessness  in  money 
matters.  This  is  “  harm  ”  ! 

Dr  A.  C.  Jackson  says : — 

“I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  boy  fourteen  years 
old  in  the  United  Slates  who  uses  tobacco  habitu¬ 
ally,  who  does  not  also  habitually  practise  self- 
abuse.  ”  * 

Bad  habits  usually  go  hand  in  hand,  the 
one  encourages  the  other.  This  is  “harm”! 

♦  Oil  this  subject  see  “What  a  Boy  Ought  to  Know,” 
by  11.  M'Call  Barbour. 


Consider  the  effect  of  your  example 
upon  younger  ones.  How  many  boys  are 
led  into  the  habit  of  smoking  by  nothing 
more  than  the  example  of  their  older  com¬ 
panions  or  work-mates.  This  is  “  harm  ”  ! 

Hitherto  our  remarks  have  been  chiefly 
confined  to  the  physical  and  moral  aspects 
of  the  harm  caused  to  our  lads  by  smoking. 
There  is  still  another  and  a  higher  level  on 
which  harm  is  reaped. 

When  it  is  proved  that  smoking  by  boys 
is  so  injurious  to  their  bodies,  it  is  only 
another  step  in  logic  to  say  it  is  Sin  to 
indulge  in  it.  Our  bodies,  according  to 
the  Word  of  God,  are  the  “temples  of 
God,”  and  ought  not  to  be  defiled  by 
anything  taken  into  them,  but  kept  clean, 
healthy,  and  strong.  It  is  Sin  to  defile 
our  bodies,  and  God  has  said,  “  If  any 
man  (or  boy)  defile  the  temple  of  God,  him 
shall  God  destroy”  (i  Cor.  iii.  17). 

It  may  be  you  have  never  faced  this  mat¬ 
ter  in  this  light.  We  beseech  of  you  to  face 
it  now,  for  it  is  not  the  least  important 
aspect  of  the  case.  Such  defilement  of 
our  bodies  will  most  surely  bring  judgment, 
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not  only  on  ourselves,  but  also  on  those 
who  come  after  us,  for  it  is  a  sin  against 
God,  and  still  it  is  true  that  “  the  sins  of 
the  fathers  are  visited  upon  the  children.” 

We  would  have  you  honestly  face  these 
facts,  and  make  the  matter  right  with  God. 

Have  you,  my  lad,  sinned  in  this  matter 
of  defiling  the  temple  of  God  ?  Then 
confess  your  sin  to  God,  ask  His  forgiveness, 
accept  it  “  through  the  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ,  God’s  Son,”  and  claim  His  strength 
to  keep  you  from  the  hurtful  habit. 

For  this  sin,  as  for  all  others,  there  is 
only  one  effectual  remedy,  and  we  state  it 
plainly,  so  that  there  may  be  no  mistake. 
“The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  God’s  Son, 
cleanseth  us  from  all  sin,l(i  John  i.  7-9). 
Believe  it.  Take  your  case  to  God  in 
prayer,  claim  His  deliverance  from  the 
slavery  of  this  harmful  habit,  and  yield 
your  young  life  to  Him  and  His  service. 

Do  not,  my  lad,  think  lightly  of  this 
matter.  If  ever  you  are  to  get  real  and 
lasting  victory  over  the  enslavement  of 
this  habit,  it  will  only  be  through  the 
power  of  God.  When  you  have  made  it 
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right  with  him,  you  will  find  in  the  battle 
God  is  on  your  side  and  victory  is  sure. 

We  believe  these  pages  will  fall  into  the 
hands  of  many  Christian  lads.  We  desire 
to  say  a  word  to  such  who  smoke. 

We  lately  read  the  testimony  of  a  dear 
lad,  Eustace  Maxwell,  who  is  well  known 
as  a  striking  instance  of  what  a  lad  can  be 
for  Jesus  when  thoroughly  yielded  to  Him. 
We  quote  here  his  testimony  regarding 
smoking,  as  it  may  help  some  other 
Christian  lads  in  a  similar  condition. 

“  More  than  once  he  was  exercised  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  smoking,  but  on  reading  the  life  of  Rev.  J. 
G.  Paton,  the  veteran  missionary  of  the  New 
Hebrides,  he  said  :  ‘  I  believe  I  shall  have  to  give 
up  all  thought  of  smoking.  If  that  dear  old  fellow 
felt  he  must  give  it  up,  it  would  be  strange  for  a 
youngster  like  me  to  take  to  it.’  At  Cambridge  the 
desire  came  again,  with  the  specious  argument 
that  he  might  influence  other  men  if  he  joined  them 
in  the  habit,  but  the  wise  counsel  of  a  friend  was 
‘  Separation  to  Christ  comes  before  sympathy  with 
the  world.  It  will  not  be  you  and  your  pipe,  but 
Christ  in  you  that  will  lead  others  to  Him.’ 

That  settled  it  for  him.” 

May  that  same  argument  settle  it  for  all 
Christian  lads  as  well. 

To  know  of  the  harmful  effects  of  smok- 
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ing  ought  to  make  every  honest  boy  abhor 
it,  avoid  it,  and  seek  to  keep  others  from 
it,  as  a  powerful  destroyer  of  the  health 
and  strength  of  the  nation  and  the  race. 

“The  cigarette  is  the  devil’s  device  to 
kill  young  America,”  says  one  who  is  well 
able  to  discern,  and  to  his  words  we  add, 
“  and  to  kill  young  England  and  young 
Britain  too.”  It  is  because  we  see  this  that 
we  call  upon  our  boys  to  face  these  facts, 
and  show  their  patriotism  in  a  more  sub¬ 
stantial  way  than  simply  crying  “Hurrah ! ” 
at  the  unfurling  of  the  “Union  Jack.” 
Let  us  be  manly  enough  to  set  our  feet 
upon  this  and  all  such  giant  “  vipers  ”  that 
seek  to  suck  the  strength  from  our  young 
manhood,  and  rob  our  country  of  its  purity 
and  power.  Boys,  Don’t  Smoke  ! 

It  may  be  some  lad  is  anxious  to  know 
if  there  is  any  practical  material  help  to 
overcome  the  habit.  Is  there  any  ?  We 
are  glad  to  be  able  to  pass  on  the  advice 
of  the  Editor  of  The  Boys'  Friend  to 
such  inquirers.  He  says  : — 

“There  is  no  specific  cure  for  the  smoking 
habit.  It  can  only  be  accomplished  by  the  exercise 
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of  will  power.  Let  a  boy  say  to  himself,  ‘  I  wilt 
give  up  smoking,’  and  let  him  stick  to  that  resolve 
no  matter  what  temptations  may  he  placed  in  his 
way.  lie  will  find  that  every  day  he  abstains 
from  smoking  it  will  become  much  easier  for  him, 
until  at  last  the  craving  will  pass  off.  The  acutest 
stage,  perhaps,  is  on  the  third  day  of  abstention, 
and  if  a  boy  can  only  get  over  this  period,  he  can 
safely  laugh  at  the  habit,  and  refuse  to  be  seduced 
by  it. 

“A  very  useful  assistant  in  helping  a  lad  to  stop 
the  smoking  habit,  is  the  harmless  and  succulent 
acid  tablet. 

“When  a  boy  feels  he  would  like  to  have  a  smoke, 
if  he  will  only  keep  a  supply  of  acid  tablets  in  his 
pocket,  and  suck  one  of  these  when  the  craving 
comes  upon  him,  he  will  find  the  desire  cease. 
But  unless  a  boy  has  thoroughly  made  up  his  mind 
not  to  smoke,  and  adheres  rigidly  to  his  resolution, 
all  the  acid  tablets  in  the  world  won’t  help  him. 
Say 

‘  I  won  t  smoke !  ’  and  stick  to  it.” 

Now  we  have  answered  “  What’s  the 
harm  ?  ”  in  a  boy  smoking.  We  ask  every 
boy  who  reads  these  pages  to  be  manly 
enough  to  take  his  stand  against  this  evil. 
If  you  will  indulge  in  the  habit,  you  do  so 
in  the  face  of  condemning  facts  and 
against  the  light,  and  the  penalty  is  sure. 

We  implore  you,  ask  the  help  of  God  to 
fight  this  monster  evil.  You  will  not 
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conquer  in  your  own  strength.  The  devil 
is  greater  than  you,  but  Jesus  Christ  was 
manifested  to  destroy  the  works  of  the 
devil,  and  greater  is  He.  He  can,  and  He 
will,  if  only  you  will  trust  Him,  and  let 
Him.  Lads,  give  yourselves  to  Him  to 
keep  you,  and 


DONT  SMOKE! 


“  My  son,  if  sinners  entice  thee,  consent  thou 
not.”— rROV.  i.  10. 

“  A  man  hath  joy  by  the  answer  of  his  mouth.”— 
Prov.  xv.  23. 

Somebody  asked  me  to  take  a  Brink, 

What  did  I  tell  him— what  do  you  think? 

I  told  him  NO  ! 

Somebody  asked  me  one  day  to  try 
A  pipe  or  cigar,  but  by  way  of  reply, 

I  told  him  NO  ! 

Somebody  asked  me  one  day  to  play 
A  game  of  cards,  and  what  did  I  say  ? 

I  told  him  NO  ! 

“If  sinners  entice  thee,  consent  thou  not,” 
My  Bible  said,  so  on  the  spot 

I  told  him  NO  ! 


George  Runcie. 


are  now  located,  and  the  erection  between 
these  two  buildings  of  a  new  gymnasium, 
about  63x83  feet  in  size,  all  of  which  will  be 
above  ground,  with  a  basement  and  half  a 
story  underneath. 

Another  short,  sharp  and  winning  campaign 
for  a  building  was  brought  to  a  splendid  con¬ 
clusion  on  July  15,  when  the  $100,000  asked 
was  received  and  several  thousand  more  by 
9.30  o’clock  that  night.  The  plan  that  C.  S. 
Ward,  field  secretary  of  the  International  Com¬ 
mittee,  laid  out  and  carried  forward  in  Wash¬ 
ington  and  in  Dayton,  worked  here.  Instead 
of  a  long,  drawn-out  agony  of  canvassing  done 
by  a  few  men,  the  entire  forces  of  the  city 
■were  drafted  for  service.  Young  men,  business 
men,  professional  men,  ministers,  the  press  and 
every  one  who  could  be  enlisted,  did  their 
best.  Hundreds  of  men  were  in  the  canvass 
and  on  Saturday  evening  when  the  final  round¬ 
up  was  made  the  balance  exceeded  the  $100,000 
needed,  the  crowd  “went  mad.”  Never  was 
a  college  football  crowd  more  wild.  They 
“tossed”  the  directors,  visiting  and  local  sec¬ 
retaries,  and  the  building  committee,  yelled, 
sang,  prayed,  and  made  speeches  to  show  their 
unbounded  enthusiasm.  No  “convenient  time" 
was  selected,  the  campaign  was  crowded 
through  in  the  blistering  heat  of  a  red-hot 
Nebraska  summer.  F.  L.  Willis  and  C.  F. 


on  account  of  not  being  able  to  tell  where  ne 
had  been  for  the  preceding  two  years.  (He 
had  told  the  trainmaster  to  whom  he  had  made 
application  that  he  was  in  Alaska  during  this 
period.)  So  he  went  to  one  of  the  pastors, 
who  took  him  down  to  see  the  secretary.  Two 
hours  later  the  trainmaster— one  of  those  big- 
hearted  men  with  a  rough  exterior— was  list¬ 
ening  to  the  story  just  as  it  had  been  told  the 
secretary.  "Is  this  man  tall  and  dark?” 
/“That's  the  man.”  “Then,”  asked  the  train- 
Tfialter,  “did  you  notice  that  man’s  left  hand?” 
“No,”  was  the  reply,  and  as  a  man  with  a  crip¬ 
pled  hand  cannot  pass  the  physical  examina¬ 
tion  the  secretary  thought  at  once  that  he  had 
probably  lost  a  finger.  “Well,  you  go  back  and 
look  at  that  man’s  fingers;  he’s  a  cigarette 
fiend,  and  any  man  that  takes  the  time  to  roll 
as  many  cigarettes  as  that  man  smokes  hasn’t 
time  to  work  at  anything  else."  “I  didn’t  or 
don’t  care,”  he  went  on,  “what  his  past  history 
has  been,  for  we  need  men  just  now  and  need 
them  bad,  but  when  I  see  that  color  on  a  man  s 
fingers  I  haven’t  any  use  for  him/W  That  is  the 
story  and  the  warning.  There  is  a  sequel 
which  might  interest  some.  This  big-hearted 
official  said  later  :  "You  send  the  man  around 
and  I  will  look  him  over  again,  and  if  you 
think  he  will  stop  rolling  cigarettes  I  will  put 
him  to  work.”  He  did,  and  this  man  is  taking 
his  new  chance. 


Lincoln  Crusade  Series  of  the  Anti  -  Cigarettt 
League  of  America,  No.  2 


The 

Truth  About  the  Cigarette 
from  a 

Scientific  Standpoint 


The  Cigarette  Invasion  a  Men¬ 
ace  to  America.  An  Appeal 
to  American  Manhood 


For  Colleges,  Y.  M.  C.  A.’s,  the  Army 
and  Navy  and  Young  Men  Everywhere 


“Sow  a  thought — r^ap  an  act,  sow  an  act — 
reap  a  habit,  sow  a  habit — reap  a  character, 
sow  a  character — reap  a  destiny’’ 


By  Way  of  Suggestion 

“The  best  savings  bank  for  a  young 
man’s  money  is  the  total  abstinence 
pledge.” 

Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

“Economy  is  half  the  battle  of  life.” 

Spurgeon. 

The  Lincoln  crusade  movement  of  the 
Anti-Cigarette  League  gives  a  fine  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  any  young  man  who  is  ready 
for  heroic  service.  In  helping  to  check 
the  cigarette  and  kindred  evils  by  recruit¬ 
ing  members  for  the  ONE  MILLION 
CLUB  definite  results  may  be  secured  and 
multitudes  be  vitally  influenced. 

Any  one  interested  is  invited  to  address 
Anti-Cigarette  League  Headquarters  for 
full  information.  The  membership  fee  in 
the  One  Million  Club  is  one  dime. 

Supporting  members,  paying  one  dollar 
or  more,  will  receive  the  publications  of 
the  League. 


READ 

“TYRANT  IN  WHITE” 

By  HENRY  BERMAN 

A  telling  anti-cigarette  story  which  carries  conviction 
to  every  reader 

Price,  $1.00,  at  Anti-Cigarette  Headquarters 
1119  Woman’s  Temple,  Chicago 


Hudson  Maxim  on  the 
Cigarette 

IN  A  CLASS  BY  ITSELF— BURNS 
POISONOUSLY 

There  has  been  so  much  said  upon  the 
cigarette  evil  already  that  it  is  difficult  to 
present  any  new  facts  or  ideas ;  but  no 
new  facts  and  no  new  ideas  are  needed 
to  warrant  the  most  antagonistic  attitude 
toward  the  cigarette. 

DEFENDERS  OF  THE  CIGARETTE 

Nevertheless,  the  cigarette  has  its  defend¬ 
ers  as  does  every  other  poisonous  drug,  al¬ 
though,  in  my  opinion,  the  cigarette  is  about 
the  least  defensible.  One  of  the  most  com¬ 
mon  errors  of  the  defenders  of  the  cigarette 
is  the  confounding  of  cigarette  smoking  with 
tobacco  smoking  in  general.  While  I  am 
no  friend  of  the  cigar  or  the  pipe,  and  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  use  of  tobacco  in  other  forms 
is  but  a  lesser  evil,  I  hold  that  the  cigar¬ 
ette  is  in  a  class  by  itself  and  its  evil  ef¬ 
fects  are  not  those  common  to  the  use  of 
tobacco  in  other  forms.  The  smoker  of  the 
pipe  and  cigar  finds  his  injury  in  the  nico¬ 
tine,  while  the  nicotine  of  the  cigarette  is 
far  less  virulent  than  the  deadly  carbonic 
oxide  and  other  products  of  its  poisonous 
combustion.  The  cigarette  bums  poisoti- 
ously. 
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INHALING  CARBONIC  OXIDE 

Nature  has  more  or  less  fortified  the  hu¬ 
man  economy  against  the  intrusion  and  the 
effects  of  poisons,  however  virulent,  with 
which  we  habitually  come  in  contact.  Thus 
it  is  that  poisons  we  encounter  in  a  state 
of  nature  are  not  as  insidious  or  pernicious 
as  those  that  are  the  products  of  civilization 
Carbonic  acid  gas  is  a  poison,  but  it  is  an 
ingredient  of  the  common  air  and  we  are 
used  to  it.  VVe  exhale  carbonic  acid  gas 
with  every  breath  as  one  of  the  products 
of  combustion  of  carbon  with  oxygen  in 
the  blood.  But  the  system  has  no  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  carbonic  oxide  and  has  no 
defenses  against  the  insidious  enemy. 
Taken  into  the  lungs,  it  enters  the 
blood  with  which  it  reacts  and  which 
it  disintegrates.  The  blood  of  per¬ 
sons  poisoned  by  the  inhalation  of  illuminat¬ 
ing  gas,  rich  in  carbonic  oxide,  is  found  to 
be  coagulated  and  indurated  and  may  be 
pulled  in  strings  from  the  veins  and  ar¬ 
teries. 

Owing  to  the  loose  structure  of  the  cigar¬ 
ette,  its  combustion  is  modified  and  destruc¬ 
tive  distillation  proceeds  with  combustion, 
and  owing  to  the  incompleteness  of  oxida¬ 
tion,  carbonic  oxide  is  largely  produced  in¬ 
stead  of  carbonic  acid.  This  carbonic  oxide 
inhaled  into  the  lungs  enters  the  blood  un¬ 
resisted  and  the  damage  it  does  is  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  quantities  inhaled.  Car¬ 
bonic  oxide  when  inhaled  in  small  quanti- 
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ties  produces  faintness,  dizziness,  palpita¬ 
tion  of  the  heart,  and  a  feeling  of  great 
heaviness  in  the  feet  and  legs.  These  are 
exactly  the  effects  of  the  cigarette  and  the 
depression  and  nervousness  which  follow  as 
a  reaction  make  the  victim  crave  some  balm 
or  tonic  for  his  malaise.  He  is  then  led  to 
consume  the  drug  in  ever-increasing  quan¬ 
tities. 

DANGER  TO  GROWING  BOYS 

This  progressive  use  of  the  cigarette  is 
especially  true  with  boys  in  the  period  of 
rapid  growth.  The  wreath  of  cigarette 
smoke  which  curls  about  the  head  of  the 
growing  lad  holds  his  brain  in  an  iron  grip 
which  prevents  it  from  growing  and  his 
mind  from  developing  just  as  surely  as  the 
iron  shoe  does  the  foot  of  the  Chinese 
girl. 

In  the  terrible  struggle  for  survival 
against  the  deadly  cigarette  smoke,  develop¬ 
ment  and  growth  are  sacrificed  by  nature, 
which  in  the  fight  for  very  life  itself  must 
yield  up  every  vital  luxury  such  as  healthy 
body  growth  and  growth  of  brain  and  mind. 

If  all  boys  could  be  made  to  know  that 
with  every  breath  of  cigarette  smoke  they 
inhale  imbecility  and  exhale  manhood;  that 
they  are  tapping  their  arteries  as  surely 
and  letting  their  life’s  blood  out  as  truly  as 
though  their  veins  and  arteries  were  sev¬ 
ered  ;  and  that  the  cigarette  is  a  maker  of 
invalids,  criminals,  and  fools — not  men — it 
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ought  to  deter  them  some.  The  yellow  Un¬ 
ger  stains  is  an  emblem  of  deeper  degrada¬ 
tion  and  enslavement  than  the  ball  and 
chain. 


CIGARETTE  PAPER 

A  writer  in  Harper’s  Weekly  says: 

“Cigarettes  are  not  mere  roils  of  tobacco. 
They  are  not  drugged  with  expensive  poi¬ 
sons  as  is  charged,  but  they  have  a  pecu¬ 
liarity.  The  combination  of  burning  paper 
and  tobacco  makes  a  compound  which  is 
neither  tobacco  smoke  nor  paper  smoke,  but 
has  a  name  which  chemists  know  and  a 
smell  which  everybody  knows.  There  is 
not  much  of  the  new  compound,  but  in  what 
there  is  of  it  lies  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the 
cigarette.  Thomas  A.  Edison  may  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  know  what  he  is  talking  about 
when  he  says: 

Acrolein  is  one  of  the  most  terrible  drugs 
in  its  effect  on  the  human  body.  The  burn¬ 
ing  of  ordinary  cigarette  paper  always  pro¬ 
duces  acrolein.  That  is  what  makes  the 
smoke  so  irritating.  I  really  believe  that  it 
often  makes  boys  insane.  We  sometimes 
develop  acrolein  in  this  laboratory  in  our 
experiments  with  glycerine.  One  whiff  of 
it  from  the  oven  drove  one  of  my  assistants 
out  of  the  building  the  other  day.  I  can 
hardly  exaggerate  the  dangerous  nature  of 
acrolein,  and  yet  that  is  what  a  man  or  a 
boy  is  dealing  with  every  time  he  smokes  an 
ordinary  cigarette.” 
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AN  ALLY  OF  THE  SALOON 


The  effect  of  cigarettes  on  a  person  is 
first  to  destroy  the  taste  and  ruin  the  appe¬ 
tite;  then  the  other  senses  follow  gradually, 
as  smell,  sight  and  hearing.  Next  one  vital 
organ  of  the  body  and  another  fails ;  heart, 
brains,  lungs,  liver  and  kidneys  become 
diseased  or  deranged.  Then  the  victim 
loses  character,  grows  despondent,  lacks 
manhood,  becomes  depraved,  and,  though  it 
takes  years  sometimes  to  run  this  course, 
yet,  it  is  a  scheduled  and  direct  Hell  line, 
unless  God  comes  in  definitely  somewhere 
to  the  soul  under  these  chains  of  Satan, 
and  even  then  the  only  show  is  in  a  violent 
salvation.  No  half-way  effort  will  answer 
the  purpose  of  that  soul,  it  must  be  its 
struggle  for  life  with  hell,  the  grave  and 
the  lunatic  asylum  staring  it  square  in  the 
face. 

The  cigarette  is  mightier  than  the  saloon ; 
it  has  not  been  doing  business  so  long,  of 
course,  and  only  about  one  generation  of 
men  have  seen  or  felt  its  death-dealing  and 
imbecile-making  properties,  but  what  about 
the  third  and  fourth  generations?  True, 
the  saloon  turns  out  its  drunkards,  crim¬ 
inals  and  murderers ;  but  what  does  the 
cigarette  do?  It  is  not  the  rival  but  the 
ally  of  the  saloon,  for  it  sends  its  users 
there  in  their  youth,  to  be  made  into  drunk¬ 
ards,  murderers  and  other  kinds  of  crim¬ 
inals,  unless,  by  a  shorter  process  it  lands 
them  in  a  madhouse.  Yes,  the  liquor  busi- 
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ness  may  take  most  of  the  credit  for  mak¬ 
ing  murderers,  but  to  the  cigarette  belongs 
the  elite  and  quick  method  of  making  luna¬ 
tics.  While  the  Army  seeks  the  drunkard, 
let  its  warriors  remember  that  the  cigarette 
is  a  devil  worthy  of  the  steel  of  their 
hatred,  and  that  its  user’s  case  is  more 
often  doubly  as  desperate  as  the  drunk¬ 
ard’s,  and  then  fight  the  cigarette.— The 
War  Cry. 

The  average  smoker  wastes  enough 
money  on  tobacco  in  a  year  to  buy  an  acre 
of  fertile  land.  That,  in  twenty  years, 
would  mean  twenty  acres  embracing  a  com¬ 
fortable  home,  gone  up  in  smoke,  and  all 
the  smoker  really  gets  out  of  it  is  an  im¬ 
paired  heart  and  the  loss  of  his  teeth. 

A  Friend. 

In  talking  to  cigarette  users,  in  five  cases 
out  of  ten  I  find  the  fellow  is  trying,  but 
he  cannot  overcome  the  habit.  In  going 
through  a  penitentiary  one  day  a  prisoner 
eloquently  said  to  mei  “Sin  has  a  padlock 
on  me  and  I  haven't  the  key.”  The  cigar¬ 
ette  has  a  padlock  on  the  boy  and  he  hasn’t 
the  key.  It  is  up  to  the  State  to  keep 
cigarettes  from  the  boys. — Arthur  Bert- 
holf  at  Ohio  Senate  Anti-Cigarette  hearing. 

Telephone,  telegraph,  tell  a  woman,  tell 
a  man,  tell  a  mule  or  tell  the  side  of  a 
house,  but  don’t  waste  your  breath  in  an 
effort  to  convince  a  cigarette  smoking  youth 
that  his  father  knows  more  than  he  does.— 
Szcea  City  Herald. 


A  VICTIM:  ONE  OF  MANY 


The  present  anti-cigarette  campaign 
which  is  being  undertaken  in  the  colleges  of 
America  was  inspired  by  a  young  college 
man,  himself  a  victim  of  the  cigarette  habit. 
When  on  his  way  to  California  to  die  he 
called  upon  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Anti-Cigarette  League,  at  the  Woman’s 
Temple,  in  Chicago.  He  was  not  pressed 
to  give  his  name.  He  said  it  was  an  hon¬ 
ored  one,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  which 
he  had  disgraced.  This  is  his  story: 

“At  19  I  entered  -  Cojlege,  a  perfect 

athlete  and  absolutely  free  from  vice.  Early 
in  my  college  course  I  began  the  use  of 
cigarettes,  as  most  of  the  students  were  us¬ 
ing  them.  By  the  time  I  graduated  I  was 
a  confirmed  cigarette  smoker,  but  I  thought 
I  was  immune  as  no  serious  injury  seemed 
to  be  resulting.  I  entered  the  field  of  jour¬ 
nalism  and  the  stress  and  strain  of  the  life 
led  me  to  greater  and  greater  indulgence  in 
cigarettes.  These,  however,  did  not  seem  to 
satisfy  my  craving  entirely,  and  I  took  up 
drink,  and  drifted  gradually  into  gambling 
and  other  vices. 

I  found  I  was  breaking  the  heart  of  my 
mother,  whom  I  still  loved,  and  I  gave  up 
drink  and  my  other  vices  and  settled  down 
to  a  better  life  and  attended  to  business.  I 
found,  however,  that  I  could  not  give  up 
cigarettes  and  smoked  more  and  more  of 
them. 
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While  laughing  and  chatting  over  the 
events  of  the  day  with  two  other  newspaper 
men,  whose  desks  were  near  mine,  we  put 
in  the  time,  night  after  night,  rolling  cigar¬ 
ettes  enough  to  last  while  we  wrote  our 
stories.  When  I  had  sixty  arranged  in  con¬ 
venient  shape  to  light  one  after  another  I 
began  writing,  and  by  the  time  my  copy  was 
ready  I  had  burned  them  all. 

I  smoked  much  beside  and,  like  most 
confirmed  smokers  of  cigarettes,  was  un¬ 
able  to  sleep  without  cigarettes  on  a  chair 
by  my  bed. 

Hundreds  of  cigarettes  a  day  were  not  an 
unusual  thing  for  me  and  others  with  whom 
I  was  associated,  whose  nerves  were  uncon¬ 
trollable  when  out  from  under  the  narcotic 
influence. 

Smoking  now  began  to  tell  upon  my 
health  and  I  became  a  victim  of  consump¬ 
tion  from  the  constant  inhalation  of  the  poi¬ 
son.  I  grew  constantly  worse  until  now 
one  lung  is  gone  and  the  other  is  seriously 
affected.  By  going  to  California  it  is  hoped 
that  my  life  can  be  prolonged  a  few  weeks, 
or  possibly  months,  but  there  is  no  hope  for 
my  recovery.  Just  when  I  am  ready  to 
take  my  place  in  the  world  as  a  man  among 
men,  being  fitted  for  it  by  education 
and  some  natural  ability,  with  a  good 
family  and  wealth  back  of  me,  I  must 
lie  down  and  die  like  a  dog,  and  cigarettes 
have  done  it.  There  are  thousands  of  oth¬ 
ers  as  ignorant  and  careless  as  I  was  in 
those  happy  days  who,  if  they  only  knew 
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my  experience  and  could  be  reached  by  an 
appeal  and  a  warning  of  simple  facts, 
would  be  saved.  A  little  effort  would  easily 
have  kept  me  from  the  fatal  beginning,  as 
my  only  reason  for  smoking  was  a  fear  of 
not  being  classed  with  the  “good  fellows." 

My  mother  even  had  never  warned  me 
of  the  danger,  but  seemed  to  think  every¬ 
thing  would  be  all  right  because  I  was 
her  son  and  had  been  brought  up  in  a 
Christian  home.” 

Much  more  was  said  before  he  left,  and  a 
solemn  promise  given  that  his  story  should 
be  told  and  the  warning  given.  Although  in 
his  grave  it  is  hoped  his  pathetic  words 
uttered  that  day  in  Chicago  between  par¬ 
oxysms  of  coughing  will  not  be  in  vain. 

Boys  in  preparatory  schools  and  in  high 
schools  will  be  largely  influenced  not  to 
smoke  by  the  right  example  of  the  college 
men  of  the  nation,  whom  they  naturally  de¬ 
sire  to  emulate.  Here  is  a  patriotic  serv¬ 
ice  college  men  may  render  to  their  “Lit¬ 
tle  Brothers.”  _ _ 

Vices  cost  more  than  virtues.  Many  a 
young  smoker  bums  up  in  advance  a  fifty- 
thousand  dollar  business.  If  you  doubt  it, 
reckon  up  the  cost  of  your  cigars  per 
year,  and  then  multiply  it  by  forty  and 
add  compound  interest  on  each  year’s  ex¬ 
pense. — Crafts. 

Tobacco  cannot  be  called  a  remedy  for  it 
causes  ten  thousand  cases  of  disease  where 
it  cures  one. — D.  Baldwin,  M.D. 


THE  ALERT  JAPANESE 

When  the  alert  Japanese  heard  of  the 
result  of  Prof.  Seaver's  investigation  at 
Yale  and  learned  of  the  great  havoc  the 
use  of  tobacco  was  making  in  America,  leg¬ 
islation  was  immediately  passed  prohibiting 
the  use  of  tobacco  by  young  persons  under 
20  years.  For  the  sake  of  having  “fit”  sol¬ 
diers  Germany  had  already  prohibited  its 
use  by  minors  under  16.  When  the  bill 
was  pending  in  Japan  one  man  said,  “If 
we  expect  to  make  this  nation  superior  to 
the  nations  of  Europe  and  America  we 
must  not  allow  our  youths  in  common 
schools,  who  are  to  become  the  fathers 
and  mothers  of  our  country  in  the  near 
future,  to  smoke.  If  we  desire  to  cause 
the  light  of  the  nation  to  shine  forth 
over  the  world  we  ought  not  to  follow 
the  example  of  China  and  India.’’  An¬ 
other  man  said,  “When  I  see  useful 
young  men  with  their  school  uniforms 
on  smoking,  I  feel  very  sad  and  often 
I  say  to  myself,  ‘How  can  they  accom¬ 
plish  great  things  when  they  are  slaves 
to  tobacco?” — From  Town  and  City.  Gulick 
Hygiene  Series. 

Young  men  in  normal  condition  need  no 
stimulant  or  narcotic  but  need  rather 
means  to  work  off  “steam”  and  surplus 
energy.  Simple  non-stimulating  foods 
and  drinks  and  no  smoke  means  the  pure 
life  which  is  every  true  man’s  ambition. 
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DUTY  OF  THE  COLLEGES 


The  astonishing  thing  about  the  (ciga¬ 
rette)  situation  is  that  so  far  as  I  am 
informed,  there  is  not  a  college  in  the 
country  where  any  effort  has  been  made 
to  stamp  out  the  cigarette  inhaling  habit 
and  little  or  no  effort  has  been  made  to 
warn  college  students  who  are  leaving  our 
academic  institutions  every  year  by  hun¬ 
dreds,  with  health  more  or  less  shat¬ 
tered,  as  a  direct  result  of  four  years  of 
the  inhaling  habit.  In  my  opinion  there 
is  no  more  important  matter  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  by  our  college  authorities  than 
this.  It  is  a  delicate  matter  for  some 
of  them  to  handle,  as  some  of  the  pro¬ 
fessors  in  our  colleges  are  hopelessly  ad¬ 
dicted  to  this  habit  and  their  usefulness 
is  affected,  in  my  opinion,  quite  as  se¬ 
riously  as  though  they  were  addicted  to 
the  alcoholic  or  morphine  habit.  Many 
of  the  physicians  in  the  college  towns 
are  themselves  inhaling  fiends  and  are 
not  in  position  to  give  influential  ad¬ 
vice.  When  the  boys  and  young  men 
come  to  understand  that  there  are  hun¬ 
dreds  of  offices  in  all  our  large  cities 
where  the  inhaling  victims  cannot  secure 
employment,  it  would  be  natural  if  they 
should  have  some  feeling  of  resentment 
toward  those  who  should  have  pointed  out 
the  danger  years  before. 

In  my  opinion  there  should  be  an  or¬ 
ganization  in  every  college  by  the  manly 
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leaders  among  the  students,  whose  object 
shall  be  to  induce  the  freshmen  on  en¬ 
tering  to  pledge  themselves  against  such 
an  un-American,  un-Yale,  un-Harvard— 
and  may  I  mention  my  own  alma  mater, 
un-Williams  vice.  There  should  be  an 
organization  formed  in  every  city  and 
town  in  the  country  with  a  view  of  bring¬ 
ing  the  influence  of  the  best  citizens  to  bear 
against  the  further  spread  of  this  disas¬ 
trous  evil.  Such  anti-cigarette  efforts,  how¬ 
ever.  are  always  met  by  efforts  of  the  ciga¬ 
rette  manufacturers  to  demonstrate  thattheir 
product  is  quite  innocuous. 

From  The  Cigarette  Habit:  A  New  Peril, 
by  Charles  Bulkley  Hubbell  in  The  Inde¬ 
pendent,  February,  1904. 

Careful  statistics  at  Yale  and  Amherst 
prove  that  during  the  four  years  in  college 
those  who  do  not  smoke  grow  in  height  24 
per  cent,  more  than  those  who  smoke,  and 
what  is  even  more  startling,  grow  in  lung 
capacity  76  per  cent  more. 

Records  of  the  students  entering  Yale 
for  a  period  of  nine  years  show  that  the 
smokers  averaged  fifteen  (15)  months 
older  than  the  non-smokers  and  yet  the 
smokers  were  actually  shorter  and  of  less 
lung  capacity. 

At  Yale  out  of  every  hundred  taking 
highest  rank  only  5  were  smokers ;  95  were 
non-smokers.  Out  of  the  rest  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  60  out  of  every  hundred  smoked. 
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MANY  devotees  of  tobacco  are  igno¬ 
rant  of  its  injurious  nature.  How¬ 
ever,  owing  to  the  rapid  decline  of  the 
race  during  the  past  few  decades  and  the  in¬ 
crease  of  crime,  insanity  and  other  diseases, 
special  attention  has  of  recent  years  again 
been  called  by  leading  medical  men,  sci¬ 
entists,  religious  teachers  and  commissions 
appointed  by  various  nations  to  investigate 
the  causes  of  the  almost  universal  physical, 
intellectual  and  moral  degeneracy  to  the 
fact  that  tobacco  is  responsible  for  much 
that  has,  in  the  past,  been  attributed  to 
other  causes.  To  ascertain  the  real  injury 
to  the  race  from  such  a  habit  we  must 
necessarily  go  to  the  third  or  fourth  gen¬ 
eration  of  its  devotees.  Naturally  the  sad 
havoc  wrought  by  tobacco  upon  the  race  is 
more  manifest  now  than  it  has  been  in  the 
past.— D.  H.  Kress,  M.  D..  in  The  Tobacco 
Habit. 


BURBANK,  THE  “PLANT  WIZARD,” 
ON  ALCOHOL  AND  TOBACCO 


I  never  use  tobacco  and  alcohol  in  any 
form,  and  rarely  coffee  or  tea.  I  can 
prove  to  you  most  conclusively  that  even 
the  mild  use  of  stimulants  is  incompatible 
with  work  requiring  accurate  attention  and 
definite  concentration. 

To  assist  me  in  my  work  of  budding — 
work  that  is  as  accurate  and  exacting 
as  watchmaking — I  have  a  force  of  twenty 
men.  I  have  to  discharge  men  from  this 
force,  if  incompetent.  Some  time  ago  my 
foreman  asked  me  if  I  took  pains  to  in¬ 
quire  into  the  personal  habits  of  my  men. 
On  being  answered  in  the  negative,  he 
surprised  me  by  saying  that  the  men  I 
found  unable  to  do  the  delicate  work  of 
budding  invariably  turned  out  to  be  smok¬ 
ers  or  drinkers.  These  men,  while  able 
to  do  the  rough  work  of  farming,  call 
budding  and  other  delicate  work  "putter¬ 
ing,”  and  have  to  give  it  up,  owing  to  an 
inability  to  concentrate  their  nerve  force. 
Even  men  who  smoke  one  cigar  a  day  can¬ 
not  be  trusted  with  some  of  my  most 
delicate  work. 

Cigarettes  are  even  more  damaging  than 
cigars,  and  their  use  by  young  boys  is 
little  short  of  criminal,  and  will  produce  in 
them  the  same  results  that  sand  placed  in 
a  watch  will  produce, — destruction. 

Several  of  my  young  acquaintances  are 
in  their  graves  who  gave  promise  of 


making  happy  and  useful  citizens;  and 
there  is  no  question  whatever  that  cigar¬ 
ettes  alone  were  the  cause  of  their  de¬ 
struction.  No  boy  living  would  commence 
the  use  of  cigarettes  if  he  knew  what  a 
useless,  soulless,  worthless  thing  they 
would  make  of  him. — Luther  Burbank  in 
The  Sunday  School  Times. 

Burbank’s  Experiment  Farms,  Santa  Rosa, 

California. 

A  CHICAGO  BUSINESS  MAN  SPEAKS 

The  beginner  does  not  realize  the  injury 
he  is  inflicting  upon  himself,  nor  does  he 
realize  anything  in  fact  beyond  the  delight¬ 
ful  and  ethereal  sensation  that  involves  his 
temporary  existence.  Following  the  first,  a 
second  paper  tube  is  craved,  after  which  the 
semi-intoxication  thus  caused  calls  for  the 
third,  a  fourth,  a  fifth,  each  day  adding  re¬ 
newed  strength  to  the  resistless  appetite 
until  finally  helplessness  and  hopelessness 
force  themselves  upon  the  forlorn  and  pitia¬ 
ble  subject. 

God  help  him  who  has  thus  unconsciously 
been  placed,  figuratively  speaking,  within 
the  portals  of  hell  through  cigarette  smok¬ 
ing  and  the  legalized  agency  that  has  made 
this  regrettable  condition  possible. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  there  is  no  re¬ 
cession  from  the  habit  and  no  known  way 
to  ameliorate  its  destructive  effects  upon  the 
human  mind  and  body. 

The  habit  grows,  if  permitted,  with  such 
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speed  and  stealth  as  to  preclude  all  possi¬ 
bility  of  physical  aid  or  cure. 

Nothing  in  its  advanced  stage  can  be  done 
but  to  feed  the  irresistible  appetite  with 
more  of  the  poison  until  the  eventful  day  of 
reckoning  with  nature  comes. 

The  growth  of  the  habit  in  the  last  dec¬ 
ade  among  men,  women,  and  children 
makes  the  situation  critical  and  calls  for 
the  most  heroic  effort  ever  delegated  to  a 
civilized  and  Christianized  people.  The 
medical  and  other  professional  fraternities 
of  the  country  and  the  world  should  join 
hands  in  an  effort  to  bring  the  subject  be¬ 
fore  the  Federal  Government.  Every  State 
Legislature,  every  City  Government,  all  so¬ 
cieties  and  every  church  body  should  give  it 
the  broad  publicity  and  active  support  it  so 
richly  deserves.  It  is  a  deeply  rooted  evil 
so  firmly  grounded  that  it  will  take  the  un¬ 
ceasing  work  of  years  to  remove  it. 

The  fact  that  so  much  silence  is  maintained 
by  medical  men  and  the  press  in  the  face 
of  the  unquestioned  and  emphatic  evidences 
of  the  harmful  and  dangerous  effects  of  the 
cigarette  gives  strong  suspicion  that  the 
cigarette  habit  has  so  far  invaded  the  pro¬ 
fessional  field  as  to  restrict  outspoken  views 
on  the  subject.  If  this  be  true  it  can  be 
rightfully  asked  of  the  professional  men  of 
the  world  how  the  youth  can  be  expected  to 
maintain  abstinence  confronted  as  it  is  with 
the  evidence  of  approval  of  the  habit  from 
the  very  ones  to  whom  it  should  look  for 
guidance  and  example. 
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George  Baumhoff,  superintendent  Lindell 
Railway,  St.  Louis,  once  said,  “Under 
no  circumstances  will  I  hire  a  man  who 
smokes  cigarettes.  He  is  as  dangerous  at 
the  front  end  of  a  motor  as  the  man  who 
drinks ;  in  fact,  he  is  more  dangerous. 
His  nerves  are  bound  to  give  way  at  a 
critical  moment.  A  motorman  needs  his 
nerve  all  the  time  and  a  cigarette  smoker 
cannot  stand  the  strain.” 

In  1907  John  Murphy,  General  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Pittsburg  Railways  Com¬ 
pany,  posted  a  notice  that  the  use  of  in¬ 
toxicating  liquors,  cigarettes  and  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  gambling  would  thereafter  debar 
any  one  from  holding  a  position  with  the 
company  that  was  responsible  for  the  safe¬ 
ty  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  million 
people  per  year.  In  an  interview  later  he 
stated  that  “persons  addicted  to  the  ciga¬ 
rette,  especially  young  men,  are  the  most 
careless  in  their  duties  and  less  able  to 
perform  them  than  men  using  liquor  in 
moderation.” 

Dr.  Winfield  S.  Hall,  of  Northwestern 
Medical  College,  in  speaking  from  personal 
experience  in  smoking  one  cigar  a  day  for 
a  time  while  a  medical  student,  said,  “I 
came  to  notice  from  day  to  day  that 
during  the  smoking  of  the  cigar  there  was 
a  perceptible  change  of  mental  attitude  to¬ 
ward  my  work  and  towards  things  in 
general.  I  would  begin  a  cigar  with  mind 
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all  alert,  ambitious  to  get  at  some  work 
that  needed  to  be  done.  After  a  half  hour 
of  watching  the  smoke  curl  up  toward  the 
ceiling  I  was  conscious  of  a  falling  off 
of  mental  activity  and  unless  work  was 
imperative  I  usually  ended  by  taking  a 
half-hour  stroll  down  Michigan  Avenue  to 
be  entertained  by  a  glimpse  of  its  equipages 
and  its  people.  I  was  conscious  of  a  sort 
of  'don’t  care’  mental  attitude  toward 
things  in  .general.  When  I  realized  that 
I  was  forming  a  drug  habit  I  stopped. — 
From  Tobacco,  by  Winfield  S.  Hall.  20 
cents.  Address  Anti-Cigarette  League. 


Among  the  many  other  business  men  who 
are  outspoken  against  the  cigarette  is  P.  M. 
Sharpless,  the  Cream  Separator  Man  of 
West  Chester,  Pa.,  who  employs  hundreds 
of  men. 

“The  cigarette,"  says  Mr.  Sharpless,  “poi¬ 
sons  the  brain,  belittles  the  personality  and 
degrades  morally.  It  is  my  experience  that 
when  a  man  or  boy  keeps  a  cigarette  going 
a  few  weeks  that  he  is  morally  so  far  gone 
as  to  be  beyond  appeal.  More  and  more 
young  men  are  hoisting  the  sign,  ‘I  am  a 
fool’  by  appearing  in  public  with  a  cigarette. 
In  our  own  offices  where  we  employ  a  great 
many  young  men,  a  cigarette  smoker  gets 
no  job,  or  if  he  has  it  he  gets  no  advance¬ 
ment.  The  fact  that  he  smokes  cigarettes 
is  proof  positive  that  he  is  weak  in  the 
upper  story.” 
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THEN  AND  NOW 

A  young  man  entered  the  barroom  of 
a  village  tavern  and  called  for  a  drink. 

“No,"  said  the  landlord,  you  have  had 
too  much  already.  You  have  had  delirium 
tremens  once  and  I  cannot  sell  you  any 
more.” 

He  stepped  aside  for  two  young  men 
who  entered  and  the  landlord  waited  upon 
them  very  politely.  The  other  stood  silent 
and  sullen.  When  they  had  finished,  he 
walked  up  to  the  landlord,  and  addressed 
him  as  follows : 

‘‘Six  years  ago,  at  their  age,  I  stood 
where  these  young  men  are  now,  I  was 
a  man  with  fair  prospects.  Now  at  the 
age  of  twenty-eight  I  am  a  wreck,  body 
and  mind.  You  led  me  to  drink.  In  this 
room  I  formed  the  habit  that  has  been  my 
ruin.  Now  sell  me  a  few  glasses  and 
vour  work  will  be  done.  I  shall  soon  be 
out  of  the  way ;  there  is  no  hope  for  me. 
They  can  be  saved;  they  may  be  men 
again.  Don’t  sell  it  to  them.  Sell  it  to 
me  and  let  me  die  and  the  world  will 
be  rid  of  me;  but  for  heaven's  sake  sell 
no  more  to  them !” 

The  landlord  listened,  pale  and  trem¬ 
bling.  Setting  down  his  decanter,  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  "God  helping  me,  that  is  the  last 
diop  I  will  sell  to  any  one."  And  he  kept 
his  word. 

Young  man,  keep  your  record  clean.” — 
Last  words  of  John  B.  Gough. 


A  REFORMED  VICTIM 


When  broken  in  health  and  often  in  for¬ 
tune  many  a  young  man  can  truthfully 
say,  “and  cigarettes  did  it.”  "A  reformed 
victim,”  as  he  calls  himself,  an  artist  of 
fine  ability,  who  conquered  the  habit,  says, 
after  fifteen  years’  indulgence,  “I  can 
state  upon  the  actual  experience  of  not 
only  the  writer  but  of  his  observation  of 
many  users  of  cigarettes,  that  not  one  of 
a  number  of  cigarette  smokers  who  have 
grown  to  so-called  manhood,  using  from 
boyhood  tobacco  in  the  most  despised 
form,  and  who  now  are  not  only 
inveterate  smokers  but  confirmed  drink¬ 
ers,  through  the  combined  influence 
of  the  narcotics  used,  have  left  be¬ 
hind  them  a  wake  of  unhappiness  as 
broad  and  as  marked  as  that  behind  an 
ocean  liner,  affecting  not  only  the  imme¬ 
diate  family  and  friends  but  all  with 
whom  they  have  come  in  contact.  In  a 
“set”  of  this  kind,  representing  what 
should  be  the  most  refined  and  intellectual 
class,  coming  as  they  do  from  the  best 
families,  in  a  country  which  has  produced 
the  nation’s  greatest  men,  in  one  year, 
can  be  counted  four  suicides,  three  disap¬ 
pearances,  six  criminal  cases  and  not  one 
of  the  entire  set  even  a  fit  companion  for 
either  decent  man  or  maid,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  their  utter  unfitness  for  business,  so¬ 
ciety  .  or  ordinary  living.”* 

♦This  Is  taken  from  the  Brochure  “Cigarettes.  a  Fair 
and  Unbiased  Statement  Concerning  a  Growing  Evil  by 'a 
Reformed  Victim,”  artistically  done  In  colors.  35  cents 
postpaid.  11:9  Woman's  Temple.  Chicago. 
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OF  AMERICA 

(Incorporated) 

Headquarters  : 

3119  Woman’s  Temple,  184  1  -n  Salle  St.,  Chicago 
Telephone  :  Long  Distance  Main  4659 
and  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


OFFICERS : 

Honorary  President 
John  Balcom  Shaw,  D.D.,  Chicago 
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David  Paulson,  M.D.,  Hinsdale,  L.  I. 
First  Vice-President 
Ozora  S.  Davis,  D.  D.,  Chicago 
Second  Vice-President 
John  L.  Whitman,  Chicago 
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Lucy  Page  Gaston,  Chicago 
General  Secretary 

Prof.  Wm.  A.  McKeever,  Manhattan,  Kan. 
Corresponding  Secretary 
Mrs.  Caroline  F.  Grow,  Chicago 
Treasurer 

CharlesS.  Roberts,  Chicago,  First  National  Bank 
Advisory  Council 

President  David  Starr  Jordan,  California 
Judge  Ben.  B.  Lindsey,  Colorado 
Judge  Leroy  B.  Crane,  New  York 
Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  Michigan 
Ira  D.  Landrith,  D.  D.,  Tennessee 
Charles  Bulkley  Hubbell,  New  York 
L.  D.  Mason,  M.D.,  New  York 
Josiah  Strong,  D.D.,  New  York 
T.  A.  McNicholl,  M.D.,  New  York 
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Mrs.  Charlotte  Angstman,  Michigan 
Mrs.  Leonora  Lake,  Missouri 
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Mrs.  Quincy  A.  Shaw,  Massachusetts 
Father  P.  J.  O’Callaghan.  Illinois 
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The  Lincoln  Crusade  Series  of  the  Anti- 
Cigarette  League  of  America 


1.  The  Cuyler  Plan  for  Temperance  Reform. 

For  Ministers  and  Christian  Workers. 

2.  The  Truth  About  Cigarettes  and  Some  Facts 

About  Tobacco.  Scientific. 

For  Colleges,  Y.  M.  C.  A.’s,  the  Army,  the 
Navy  and  young  men  everywhere. 

3.  A  String  of  Stories  and  Words  from  a  Friend. 

For  boys  who  smoke  and  boys  who  don’t. 

Other  numbers  to  follow : 

4.  The  Cigarette  and  Juvenile  Delinquency. 

For  Juvenile  Court  Judges,  Probation  and 
Truant  Officers  and  others  interested. 

5.  The  Cigarette  and  the  Business  World. 

6.  The  Cigarette  and  the  Public  Schools. 

For  School  Boards  and  Teachers. 

7.  Cigarettes  and  Athletics. 

8.  Cigarettes  and  Legislation. 

9.  Smoking  by  Women. 

A  Protest  and  an  Appeal. 

10.  Why  Total  Abstinence  from  Liquor  and 
Tobacco? 

Arguments  and  Incidents. 

2  for  5  cents.  5  for  10  cents.  $2.00  per  100.  $1 2.50  per  1,000 
Express  unpaid 


BLASTS  AND  COUNTERBLASTS. 


Tobacco  Still  Active  In  the  »1ln<U  of  Oar 
Correspondent*. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Son— Sir:  Follow¬ 
ing  aro  twelve  reasons  why  writer  loft  ofT 
smoking  .twenty  years  ago: 

1.  Unnecessary. 

2.  Expensive. 

3.  Leads'  to  doubtful  companionship; 

4.  Leads  to  worse  resorts. 


ft.  Leads  to  drinking. 

0.  Sets  a  bad  oxample  to  one's  growing  children. 

7.  Wastes  time. 

8.  Is  almost  universally  practised  by  the  low,  vi¬ 
cious  and  orlmlnal. 

9.  Can  with  difficulty  bo  practised  In  moderation. 

10.  I?  unpleasant  In  the  home. 

11.  interferes  with  digestive  process. 

12.  Interferes  with  procuring  Ufo  Insurance  (to¬ 
bacco  heart). 

To  6moke  or  not  to  smoke— of  two  roads 
choose  the  better.  Veteran. 

New  York.  March  14. 


To  the  Editor  of  TnE  Son— Sir:  I  read 
with  pleasure  "Blank's"  smoking  article  of 
the  8th  Inst.  Every  word  was  gospel  truth 
and  smote  with  power.  None  of  your  cor¬ 
respondents  has  yet.  reached  her  heights. 
8moklmr  is  only  a  habit,  and  a  beastly  one 
at  that.  .... 

"Man  is  a  reflection  of  nod  which  he  can¬ 
not  consistently  say  when  he  is  puffing  and 
chewing  on  the  beat  Havana.  It  strikes  me 
If  men  would  only  cultivate  the  spiritual 
side  of  their  natures  with  the  same  zest  and 
labor  they  bestow  upon  the  grosser  or  ma¬ 
terial  side,  smoking  and  every  other  vile 
habit  would  be  relegated  to  the  past. 

Glen  Ridoe,  N.  J..  March  13.  B.  C.  W. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Sun— Sir:  For 
twenty-five  yoars  I  smoked— recently  I  volun¬ 
tarily  gave  up  the  weed.  And  now  I  am 
being  punished  for  my  cruelty  inflicted  on  the 
feminine  portion  of  ray  family— although  I 
never  understood  what  they  must  have  suf¬ 
fered  until  I  stopped  smoking.  At  present, 
two  male  members  of  my  household  indulge 
in  the  weed,  using  cigars,  cigarettes  and  pipes. 
The  room  of  the  one  addicted  to  pipes  and 
cigarettes  has  such  a  foul  smell  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  as  to  almost  make  one  sick  on  entering 
It.  The  cigarette  smoker’s  fingers  and 
clothes  are  something  fearful— phew !  And 
this  disgust  of  the  smell  of  tobacco  has  only 
come  to  me  since  I  quit  using  tobacco. 

What  an  intolerable  nuisance  I  must  nave 
made  of  myself  during  my  twenty-five  years 
of  slavery,  puffing  and  blowing  the  vile 
smoko  into  the  faces  and  lungs  of  my  wile 
and  children  until  they  would  remonstrate 
feeblv  by  couching,  and  then  tell  me  they 
did  hot  mind  the  smoke.  So  far  ns  the  com¬ 
fort  comes  to  one.  It  Is  all  bosh.  My  nights 
are  restful,  peaceful,  with  no.  longing  for  a 
smoke,  and  I  hope  and  trust  the  crusade 
will  go  on  until  tobacco  Is  eventually  banished 
ns  a  feature  of  civilization.  Recruit. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Sun— Sir:  Ye  gods 
and  fishhooks,  tadpoles  and  wailing  titwil- 
lows  (for  I  would  use  a  gentlemanly  form  of 
oath) .  how  is  it  that  the  Rhinebeck  voice,  keyed 
and  pitched  so  high,  do(?s  not  tell  us  in  the  sig¬ 
nature  affixed  thereto  under  date  of  March 
11  the  sex  of  the  writer. 

Only  S.  P.  and  the  mind  is  left  to  juggle 
and  wrestle  with  8.  P.  Thinks  of  small  po¬ 
tatoes,  smoke  pipe.  Ac.  But  even  though 
(she)  -(he)  has  said  “he  is  no  gentleman 
because  we  smoke  in  the  presence  of  ladles 
(God  bless 'em  1).  is  it  so? 

I  have  one  of  the  finest  little  ladles  of  the 
land,  and  I  have  had  our  eight  years  or  wedded 
weed  and  bliss.  Well.  S.  P.  of  Rhinebeck, 
in  all  loving  kindness,  let  me  say  there  are 
gentlemen  who  smoke  in  the  presence  or  their 
wives  and  sweethearts,  and  they  are  not  or 
necessity  to  be  compared  to  a  freight  loco¬ 
motive  belching  great  clouds  of  smoke  and 
cinders.  No.  not  even  to  a  an  automobile, 
nor  are  they  of  necessity  of  that  class  known 
through  The  Sun  in  days  now  gone  as  prize 
hoec  of  ferryboat  fame. 

There  are  a  million  gentlemen  in  a  minion 
homes  smoking  every  evening  In  the  year 
|n  a  decent,  moderate  manner,  and  there  are 
ns  many  wives  who  do  not  object 

But  let  a  lady  call  at  any  one  of  those  homes 
during  the  evening  hour  of  smokeful  medi¬ 
tations  and  a  million  gentlemen  will  ask 
the  same  questions,  ".Do  you  object  to  smok¬ 
ing?"  And  If  she  does,  or  even  hints  in  speech 
or  action  that  it  is  disagreeable,  they  will  lay 
aside  the  beloved  pipe  or  the  half-smoked 
perfeoto  without  a  murmur  and  never  say. 
"You  are  no  lady  "  B  E.  Stodack. 

Red  Bank.  March  14. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Sun— Sir:  The 
discussions  of  the  tobacco  question  in  your 
valuable  paper  are  certainly  becoming  very 
Interesting.  I  have  read  them  all  and  must 
say  I  fall  to  6ee  in  the  anti-smokers’  argu¬ 
ments  muoh  except  the  dreadful  "stench" 
of  the  smoker's  breath  and  clothes  and  of 
his  inability  to  be  anything  but  a  hog  gener¬ 
ally 

Now.  thehuman  hog  is  a  well-known  nnfmal. 
and  one  has  only  to  have  the  misfortune  of 
being  obliged  to  sit.  in  his  vicinity  in  some 
restaurant  to  discover  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  smoke  in  order  to  be  a  nuisance 

I  believe  there  is  just  as  much  difference 
between  a  gentleman  and  one  of  the  species 
I  have  referred  to  in  regard  to  smoking  as 
there  is  In  anything  else,  entering  a  street 
car.  for  Instance,  or  their  actions  in  a  theatre: 
and  when  a  woman  describes  her  husband  as 
smelling  so  that  she  cannot  stay  in  the  same 
room  with  him  she  is -describing  a  hog  and 
not  a  gentleman,  and  she  Is  to  be  pitied  for 
not  knowing  the  difference. 

MARCH  14,  iooi.  A  Moderate  Smoker. 
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To  the  Editor  of  The  Sun— Sir:  Given  a 
strong  man  physically,  smoking  is  indeed 
eminently  proper. 

Sublime  tobacco! 

Which  from  East  to  West, 

Cheers  the  tar's  labor 
Or  the  Turkman's  rest! 

I  believe  it  was  Bulwer-Lytton  who  said: 
"He  who  doeth  not  smoke  hath  either  known 
no  great  grief  or  refuseth  himself  the  sweetest 
consolation  next  to  that  whioh  comes  from 

BAnd  that's  no  hyperbole!  Bell  Tulano. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Sun— Sir:  The 
discussion  in  your  columns  regarding 
the  tobacco  question  Is  raploly  becoming 
▼ery  Interesting,  and  one  cannot  fall  to  note 
the  difference  between  th?  good-natured 
tore  of  the  smokers  anc.  the  bitter,  venomous 
utterances  of  those  who  consider  the  habit 
beneath  their  dignity. 

To  the  ladles  who  condemn  tobacco  I  would 
modeeti y  offer  a  bit  of  advise.  If  a  woman 
Is  unmarried  and  so  dispositioned  that  she 
cannot  be  happy  with  a  man  who  smokes 
let  her  marry  the  other  fellow  If  she  can  get 
him  and  settle  down  in  the  domestic  felicity 
that  comes  with  congenial  environment  It  s 
a  free  country.  The  Man  ))  ith  the  Pipe. 

Newark.  N.  J..  March  13. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  SUX— Sir:  May 
I  refer  those  of  your  readers  wfio  find  time 
to  complain  of  the  tobacco  habit  In  men  (and 
women)  to  the  advice  of  a  woman,  herself 
a  ere  smoker?  In  her  interesting  remin¬ 
iscence*  Lady  Burton  the  wife  of  Sir  Richard 
Burton,  the  explorer,  cites  some  "thoughts 
which  she  notea  In  her  diary  on  the  eve  of  her 
marriage  and  1  cannot  d  >  better  than  quote 
one  of  them  as  pat  to  the  present  controversy: 
■  Always  allow  your  husband  to  smoke,  for 
If  rou4>  not.  some  other  woman  rill. 

Nsw  York.  March  19. 


W.  H.  W. 


Lincoln  Crusade  Series  of  the  Anti-Cigarette 
League  of  America,  No.  1 


For  Ministers  and  Christian 
Workers  of  America 


The 

Theodore  L.  Cuyler 
Plan 


What  Fifty  Leading  Ministers 
Can  Do  for  America 


“Save  the  Boy” 


What  Fifty  Ministers  Can  Do 
for  America 

“Our  fathers  to  their  graves  have  gone; 
Their  strife  is  past,  their  triumph  won ; 
But  sterner  trials  wait  the  race 
Which  rises  in  their  honored  place; 

A  moral  warfare  with  the  crime 
And  folly  of  an  evil  time." 

"  MINISTER’S  DIVISION  ” 

That  these  are  days  of  peril  for  our 
nation  none  can  deny.  That  there  must  be 
some  great  popular  uprising  to  make  war 
upon  the  vices  that  are  undermining  the 
health  and  morals  of  the  people,  is  evi¬ 
dent  to  all. 

It  has  been  declared  that  if  fifty  of  the 
leading  ministers  of  America  would  throw 
themselves  mightily  into  the  fight  to  save 
America  from  vice  that  the  whole  nation 
would  soon  be  aflame  and  the  deed  would 
be  done. 

Every  minister  in  sympathy  with  the 
plans  and  purposes  of  the  Anti-Cigarette 
League  and  willing  to  enlist  in  its  Lincoln 
Crusade  Movement  for  total  abstinence 
from  liquor  and  tobacco  is  invited  to  be¬ 
come  a  member  of  the  "Minister’s  Divi¬ 
sion."  The  membership  fee  of  one  dollar 
entitles  each  member  to  valuable  literature 
and  to  a  place  on  the  mailing  list  of  the 
League. 


A  Missing  Link  in  Many 
Churches 

Theodore  L.  Cuyler  in  New  Yor.k  Evan¬ 
gelist,  April  2,  1896. 

“Mr.  Spurgeon  returned  one  day  to  a 
hotel  where  he  was  staying,  much  fatigued, 
and  some  one  said  to  him,  Would  you  like 
a  glass  of  beer?’  His  reply  was:  ‘Yes, 
but  some  poor  beggar  to  whom  drink  is  a 
temptation  might  hear  of  it  and  feel  en¬ 
couraged  to  take  a  dozen  glasses.  I  abstain 
for  the  sake  of  such.’  In  those  few  words 
the  greatest  of  modern  popular  preachers 
condensed  the  very  core  of  the  Christian 
argument  for  total  abstinence.  During  the 
latter  half  of  his  ministry  in  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Tabernacle,  Mr.  Spurgeon  organized  a 
temperance  society  in  his  church  and  de¬ 
livered  many  a  racy  speech  at  its  public 
meetings.  His  neighbor,  Dr.  Newman 
Hall,  had  such  a  society  in  his  ‘Christ 
Church,’1  which  held  monthly  meetings  and 
which  had  the  result  of  saving  a  great  num¬ 
ber  from  the  drink  curse.  We  organized 
such  a  society  in  the  Lafayette  Avenue 
Church  thirty-three  years  ago,  and  it  held 
many  scores  of  grand  public  meetings,  ad¬ 
dressed  by  such  men  as  Mr.  Gough,  Vice- 
President  Wilson,  William  E.  Dodge, 
Governor  Buckingham,  Dr.  Newman  Hall, 
Dr.  John  Hall,  Col.  Bain  and  other  power¬ 
ful  advocates  of  the  cause.  It  wrought 
vast  good,  and  if  I  had  my  ministerial  life 
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to  live  over  again  I  would  no  more  think 
of  conducting  a  church  without  a  temper¬ 
ance  wheel  in  its  machinery  than  I  would 
of  dispensing  with  a  Sunday-school,  or  a 
Young  People’s  Association,  or  a  Mission 
Band. 


IT  OUGHT  TO  BE  SUPPLIED 

There  is  much  said  in  these  days  about 
‘institutional  churches,'  and  some  of  the 
greatest  churches  on  both  sides  of  the  sea, 
such  as  the  London  Tabernacle,  Christ 
Church,  Dr.  Conwell’s  Baptist  Temple,  and 
the  Bethany  Presbyterian  Church,  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  are  surrounded  with  a  cordon  of 
benevolent,  educational  and  reformatory 
agencies.  There  is  one  ‘institution’  that 
the  humblest  church  can  possess,  and  that 
is  an  organization  to  resist  the  dangerous 
drinking  usages.  It  requires  very  little  ma¬ 
chinery— a  short  constitution,  a  total  absti¬ 
nence  pledge,  a  few  efficient  officers,  com¬ 
mittees  to  procure  speakers  and  arrange 
for  good  singing  and  the  hearty  sympathy 
of  the  pastor  as  a  ‘living  spirit  within  the 
wheel.’  Many  young  ministers  are  among 
the  readers  of  ‘The  Evangelist,’  and  I 
earnestly  exhort  them  to  try  the  experiment 
that  has  been  so  successful  in  many  other 
churches.  If  the  thing  cannot  be  accom¬ 
plished  in  any  other  way,  The  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  Society  might  add  it  as  a  depart¬ 
ment  of  their  practical  activities.  Somehow 
the  missing  link  ought  to  be  supplied. 


A  MORAL  QUESTION 


It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  some  good 
people  attempt  to  excuse  the  Church's  neg¬ 
lect  of  duty  by  affirming  temperance  to  be 
mainly  a  political  question  and  by  relegat¬ 
ing  it  to  nominating  conventions,  law-mak¬ 
ers,  and  the  police.  It  is  true  that  the  legal 
suppression  of  the  drink  traffic  and  the  clos¬ 
ing  of  drinking  dens  on  God’s  day  belongs 
to  the  ballot-box  and  the  magistrate;  but 
when  Christ's  followers  put  their  conscience 
into  the  ballot-box,  such  righteous  laws 
will  be  made,  and  righteous  magistrates 
chosen  to  enforce  them.  There  are  others 
who  regard  the  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants 
as  a  question  of  dietetics,  and  turn  it  over 
to  the  doctors.  Undoubtedly  it  has  its  phy¬ 
siological  bearing  and  is  properly  a  matter 
for  instruction  in  schools,  but  if  it  is  the 
duty  of  a  wise  physician  to  keep  intoxicants 
out  of  men’s  bodies,  it  is  tenfold  more  the 
duty  of  God’s  people  to  keep  strong  drink 
out  of  men’s  souls.  The  moment  that  an 
evil  lays  its  hands  on  man’s  moral  character 
and  eternal  welfare,  that  same  moment 
must  the  Church  of  Christ  lay  her  hand 
upon  it. 

MOST  THICKLY  TRAVELLED  ROAD 
TO  HELL 

If  the  temperance  movement  be  regarded 
as  a  social  reform,  then  in  order  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful  it  must  have  the  sympathy  and  sup¬ 
port  of  Christ’s  followers.  There  is  not  a 
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moral  precept  which  tempted  humanity 
needs,  but  the  Church  of  Jesus  should  teach 
it;  there  is  not  a  pure  example  to  be  set, 
but  the  Church  of  Jesus  should  practice  it. 
To  seek  out  and  save  the  lost,  and  those  who 

are  in  danger  of  being  lost,  is  a  primary 
principle  of  a  Christianlike  Christianity. 
‘Am  I  my  brother’s  keeper?’  Yes,  you  are 
if  you  have  the  spirit  of  your  Master. 
Christ  established  His  Church  to  be  a  "light 
in  the  world”;  but  how  can  that  Church 
claim  to  be  a  light  which  does  not  even 
hang  up  a  penny  lantern  to  warn  men  from 
the  most  thickly  travelled  road  to  hell? 

That  drunkenness  is  death  to  the  home 
and  death  to  the  immortal  soul  all  will  ad¬ 
mit;  and  if  the  Church  has  a  duty  to  labor 
for  delivering  people  out  of  drunkenness, 
it  is  still  more  logically  a  duty  to  prevent 
people  from  falling  into  drunkenness.  Here 
comes  in  the  province  of  a  faithful,  fearless 
and  spiritually-minded  minister.  Here  is 
proper  work  for  the  Sabbath-school  teacher. 
Here  is  the  field  for  a  live  Total  Abstinence 
Society  to  work,  not  only  upon  church-go¬ 
ers,  but  upon  the  community  around  it.  By 
every  motive  of  tender  solicitude  for  the 
protection  of  its  own  children  from  the  hor¬ 
rors  of  strong  drink ;  by  every  motive  of 
regard  for  the  purity  of  its  own  members 
(especially  its  young  members)  ;  by  every 
obligation  to  rescue  the  tempted  outside  of 
its  own  borders  and  to  save  souls  from 
perdition,  is  every  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
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bound  to  preach,  to  teach,  and  to  practice 
entire  abstinence  from  that  which  ‘biteth 
like  the  serpent  and  stingeth  like  the  viper.’ 
What  concord  hath  the  Church  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  with  Belial  of  the  bottle? 

CHURCH  A  LIGHT  AND  LEAVEN 
If  the  missing  link  were  introduced  into 
the  spiritual  mechanism  of  every  church, 
the  pastor  would  make  the  nature  and  dan¬ 
gers  and  eternal  woes  of  the  dram-cup  the 
theme  of  not  a  few  earnest  discourses.  The 
Sunday-school  would  have  some  well-chosen 
temperance  books  in  its  library  and  its 
teachers  would  both  practice  and  inculcate 
abstinence  from  the  social  glass.  A  well 
organized  society  would  do  for  the  cause 
of  total  abstinence  in  the  community  what 
the  missionary  society  does  for  the  cause 
of  missions  at  home  and  abroad.  Our 
churches  ought  to  be  felt  more  outside  of 
their  own  walls.  A  lighthouse  does  not 
shine  for  its  keeper’s  benefit,  but  to  save 
imperilled  ships  from  a  lee-shore.  Not 
only  is  this  church  to  be  a  light,  but  a 
‘leaven’  ;  and  this  land  of  ours  does  sadly 
need  a  new  leavening  in  regard  to  the  crime 
of  selling  and  the  curse  of  using  intoxicating 
drinks.  There  is  not  a  sin  that  the  Church 
should  not  strike ;  there  is  not  a  sorrow  that 
it  should  not  strive  to  cure.” 


If  temperance  prevails,  then  education 
can  prevail;  if  temperance  fails,  then  edu¬ 
cation  must  fail.  Horace  Mann. 
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Strong  drink — the  devil  in  solution. 

Sir  Wilfred  Lawson. 

“As  drunk  as  a  Christian”  is  a  proverb 
in  heathen  countries. 

I  never  use  liquor;  I  am  more  afraid 
of  it  than  of  Yankee  bullets. 

Stonewall  Jackson. 

The  best  savings  bank  for  a  young  man 
is  the  total  abstinence  pledge. 

Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

First  the  man  takes  a  drink,  then  the 
drink  takes  a  drink,  then  the  drink  takes 
the  man.  Japanese  Proverb. 

The  old-fashioned  temperance  pledge — 
spread  it.  There  are  thousands  of  persons 
who,  having  made  a  promise,  will  keep  it 
to  the  day  of  judgment. 

T.  DeWitt  Talmage. 

The  man  who  will  not  sign  a  temper¬ 
ance  pledge  to  help  a  weak  brother  though 
he  may  not  need  it  himself  is  not  so  much 
of  a  man  as  he  thinks  himself  to  be. 

John  Wanamakek. 

A  pledged  total  abstinence  seems  to  me 
desirable  because  it  is  the  most  positive 
and  definite  way  in  which  one’s  influence 
can  be  made  effective  for  others. 

Henry  Churchill  King, 
President  Oberlin  College. 

Had  it  not  been  for  my  total  abstinence 
principles  in  the  days  of  my  early  tempta¬ 
tion  I  should  probably  have  gone  the  way 
of  many  of  my  companions  who  lived 
drunkards’  lives  and  are  filling  drunkards’ 
8raves-  Abraham  Lincoln. 


The  Bounden  Duty  of  the 
Church  to  the  “Blessed  Cause” 

The  “Blessed  Cause,”  as  Theodore  L. 
Cuyler  loved  to  call  the  Temperance  Re¬ 
form,  goes  begging  in  the  house  of  its 
friends  when  there  is  no  strong,  well  or¬ 
ganized  temperance  work  being  done  in  the 
churches.  His  last  yeans  were  shadowed 
by  the  general  indifference  to  what  he  con¬ 
sidered  vital  and  fundamental  to  the  good 
of  society  and  to  the  true  usefulness  of  the 
church. 

Fortunately  a  message  from  him  comes 
to  the  aroused  church  of  to-day  giving 
this  working  plan  which,  if  everywhere 
adopted,  will  accomplish  much. 

The  “inactivity  of  the  virtuous”  is  to¬ 
day  quite  as  much  to  blame  for  the  present 
deplorable  conditions  as  the  “activity  of 
the  vicious.”  The  young,  the  weak  and  the 
unwary  are  everywhere  the  victims  of  the 
evil-minded  and  the  avaricious  simply  be¬ 
cause  there  seems  to  be  no  machinery 
through  which  the  clean,  right-thinking 
people  of  a  community  can  be  made  the 
positive  force  needed.  There  are  enough 
“good”  people,  but  their  influence  does 
not  count  as  it  would  if  live  church  tem¬ 
perance  organizations  had  vigilance  com¬ 
mittees  constantly  at  work.  Cesspools  that 
are  poisoning  the  moral  atmosphere  are 
known  to  exist,  but  they  are  unattended 
to  because  “what  is  everybody’s  business 
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is  nobody’s  business."  Even  the  public  of¬ 
ficials  charged  with  the  responsibility  for 
the  enforcement  of  law  and  paid  for  it 
are  often  the  creatures  of  those  fatten¬ 
ing  off  the  vices  of  the  young,  whose  exodus 
in  such  large  numbers  the  church  mourns. 
The  most  faithful  officials,  however,  rarely 
take  cognizance  of  laws  for  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  which  there  is  no  demand.  For  this 
reason  there  is  general  disregard  of  laws 
forbidding  the  sale  of  tobacco  to  children, 
the  circulation  of  objectionable  literature 
and  other  laws  intended  to  safeguard  the 
health  and  morals  of  the  young,  the  very 
existence  of  which  laws  even  many  well 
informed  people  are  not  aware. 

WHO  IS  TO  BLAME? 

The  question  is,  who  is  to  blame?  Where 
shall  the  responsibility  be  placed?  To 
whom  shall  a  call  to  arms  be  made  ‘‘to 
change  all  this?" 

How  would  it  do  for  every  pastor  to  call 
a  council  of  war  in  his  church?  Being  an 
abstainer  himself  from  both  liquor  and  to¬ 
bacco  let  him  start  a  pledge  roll  and  line 
up  the  men  and  women  who  will  join  him 
in  truly  self-sacrificing  Christian  service. 
The  young  people  who  are  longing  for  work 
that  means  more  than  mere  trivialities  will 
enlist  in  the  war;  the  boys  with  their  tre¬ 
mendous  enthusiasm  will  flock  to  the  stand¬ 
ard  raised  by  “our  preacher,”  and  the  girls 
will  not  be  far  behind.  Every  child  of  ten 
and  upwards  should  hear  the  call  and  feel 


a  pride  and  responsibility  for  “our  work.” 
Many  a  cup-cursed  home  will  be  reached 
by  Temperance  truth  in  “healing  leaves,” 
and  if  the  monthly  meetings  are  made  duly 
attractive  “a  little  child  will  lead"  many  a 
father  or  'brother  into  safe  paths. 

THE  CIGARETTE  SCOURGE 

The  world  has  never  seen  an  agency  so 
destructive  of  young  life  or  so  swift  in  its 
operation  as  the  cigarette.  Terrible  as  the 
havoc  is  that  is  wrought  year  after  year  in 
robbing  it  of  many  of  its  bright¬ 
est  and  best  and  making  them  into  degener¬ 
ates  and  weaklings,  the  church  is  making 
little  effort  to  save  the  boys  from  their 
worst  enemy. 

The  Anti-Cigarette  League  in  its  ten 
years’  existence  has  evolved  plans  which 
in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Cuyler’s,  ought 
to  be  adopted  by  every  church  in  the  land 
to  check  the  spread  of  the  cigarette  habit 
among  people  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes. 

Fear  that  a  reflection  will  be  cast  upon 
good  men  who  use  tobacco  causes  some  to 
hesitate  about  raising  even  the  cigarette 
issue.  If  it  is  true,  as  Zillah  Foster  Stevens 
puts  it  in  the  Sunday  School  Times,  that 
“smoking  men  is  the  seed  whose  natural 
harvest  is  our  present  crop  of  thousands 
and  thousands  of  cigarette  smoking  boys," 
is  it  not  time  that  this  fact  be  recognized 
and  such  a  wave  of  conviction  come  over 
Christian  men  that  as  Big  Brothers  to  the 
tempted  boys  they  will  become  abstainers? 


Not  only  cigars  and  the  pipe  but  even 
the  despised  cigarettes  are  reported  to  be 
used  by  prominent  clergymen.  Among  the 
stories  told  is  one  of  a  smoking  minister 
whose  friends  felt  that  the  immoderate  use 
of  tobacco  was  affecting  his  health.  He 
claimed  to  be  only  a  moderate  smoker. 
“What  would  you  call  immoderate?”  lie 
was  asked.  “Smoking  two  cigars  at  once,” 
he  replied,  “and  I  have  never  done  that." 

The  Cuyler  plan,  let  it  be  known,  is 
the  solution  of  the  "girl  problem,”  as  well 
as  the  boy  problem.  Past  neglect  is  pain¬ 
fully  evident  in  the  number  of  women, 
inside  the  church  and  out  of  it,  who  are 
drinking  intoxicants  and  smoking.  “White 
slaves"  are  not  recruited  from  the  ranks 
of  girls  who  are  total  abstainers  from 
childhood  up — trained  to  abstinence  so 
they  will  not  yield  though  a  legion  tempt 
them.  A  cry  from  the  tens  of  thousands 
of  so-called  fallen  women  goes  up  to  the 
ministers  everywhere  to  help  save  their 
little  sisters  from  a  fate  worse  than  death. 

Edward,  King  of  England,  is  dead  and 
Mark  Twain,  king  of  letters  in  America, 
is  dead  and  both  have  ended  their  earthly 
careers  without  good  justification  for  thus 
abruptly  abandoning  their  stewardships. 

Edward  died  of  smoker’s  throat  and 
Twain  died  of  smoker’s  heart.  In  other 
words,  both  of  these  distinguished  per¬ 
sonages  smoked  themselves  to  death.  King 
Edward's  last  days,  according  to  the  Lon¬ 
don  press,  were  days  of  exquisite  torture 
*  *  *  Mark  Twain  had  a  constitution 

of  iron  and  died  hard.  *  *  It  is  a  mar¬ 
vel  that  civilized  society  tolerates  so  po¬ 
tent  and  so  virulent  an  evil  as  tobacco 
with  so  little  protest. 

Good  Health,  July,  1010. 


LOSS  OF  HEALTH  AND  MONEY 

From  a  financial  standpoint  alone  the 
church,  with  its  increasing  need  for  money, 
will  benefit  from  such  a  widespread  move- 
ment  as  this,  with  God’s  blessing,  is  destined 
to  be.  Josiah  Strong,  in  his  “Challenge 
of  the  City’’  (page  267)  does  some  figuring 
of  interest.  He  says  : 

“There  are  20,000,000  Protestant  church 
members  in  the  United  States.  About  one- 
third  of  them  are  males.  Assuming  that 
only  one-half  of  the  male  membership  are 
smokers  (and  we  are  afraid  that  is  a  very 
generous  supposition),  there  are  3.333>ooo 
in  that  class.  On  the  supposition  that  they 
each  smoke  only  three  five-cent  cigars  a 
day,  they  together  spend  $500,000  daily  for 
tobacco.”  _ 


ON  THE  RIGHT  TRACK 

Bishop  Williams,  of  the  Protestant  Epis¬ 
copal  Church  Diocese  of  Michigan,  is  a 
foremost  worker  in  every  field  of  reform. 
Just  at  present  lie  is  demanding  that  the 
Church  shall  lead  in  some  positive  and  con¬ 
structive  work  in  order  to  clinch  and  com¬ 
plete  the  reform  in  behalf  of  temperance 
already  begun  by  the  victories  of  prohibi¬ 
tion  in  the  “dry”  towns  and  counties.  He 
feels  as  we  do  that  the  negative  and  re¬ 
pressive  work  done  by  the  law  under  pro¬ 
hibition  needs  supplementing  by  some  ac¬ 
tivities  which  shall  replace  the  saloon  by  a 
higher  form  of  recreation  and  sociability. — 
Western  Christian  Advocate. 

Thirty  years  is  the  average  age  of  the 
thousands  ,of  men  who  pass  through  the 
psychopathic  ward  of  Bellevue  Hospital, 
New  York.  Cigarettes,  drink  and  per¬ 
sonal  impurity  are  largely  responsible  for 
a  great  majority  of  the  cases. 
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The  order  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company  that  its  employees  shall  not  use 
tobacco  in  any  form  while  on  duty  sounds 
a  little  like  an  echo  from  the  famous  de¬ 
liverance  of  the  General  Assembly,  only 
that  the  trainmen  must  obey  the  order  or 
lose  their  jobs,  while  the  Presbyterian 
Church  officer  can  continue  the  use  of  his 
favorite  luxury,  if  it  be  such,  without  prose¬ 
cution  or  persecution. — The  Presbyterian. 

“Nothing  doing  up  our  way,”  said  a  12- 
vear-old  Chicago  boy,  when  friends  asked 
him  what  lie  was  doing  miles  away  from 
home  late  at  night.  “The  Savage  Seven” 
band  of  house-breakers  (youngest  6,  oldest 
14),  who  have  recently  made  New  York 
stand  aghast,  and  a  run  on  a  big  stock  firm 
because  the  office  boy  stopped  to  play  craps 
on  his  way  to  the  bank,  are  two  of  many 
recent  happenings  which  show  the  loss  to 
property  (a  tender  spot)  from  youth’s  neg¬ 
lected  morals.  Let  there  be  “something 
doing"  of  real  interest  with  the  Church  as 
a  center,  and  conditions  will  be  greatly  im¬ 
proved  in  every  neighborhood.  The  police 
are  often  powerless,  but  the  Church  is  all- 
powerful  if  it  only  realized  it. 

A  “Cuyler  Plan”  meeting  once  a  month 
on  Sunday  night  would  prove  a  rival 
to  the  Sunday  night  theatre  and  help 
solve  the  evening  service  problem  for 
many  a  perplexed  minister. 

If  the  monthly  meeting  is  held  on  a 
week  night,  some  real  humor  (never  buf- 
foonry)  may  be  injected  in  the  program. 
It  is  religious  to  laugh  and  once  a  month, 
at  least,  people  should  be  given  a  chance. 
Here  is  an  opportunity,  too,  for  debates, 
etc.,  which  always  interest  the  public  and 
develop  talent  along  right  lines. 
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POINTS  FOR  PREACHERS 

I  feel  a  great  interest  in  any  effort  to 
check  the  pernicious  habit  of  tobacco  using. 
It  is  not  only  a  nuisance,  but  a  moral  and 
physical  evil,  and  a  shame  to  our  boasted 
refinement  and  civilization. — J.  G.  Whittier. 

The  way  to  kill  a  snake  is  to  cut  off  its 
head.  The  way  to  kill  the  cigarette  is  to 
stop  the  manufacture  and  sale. — Lester  W. 
Bodine,  Superintendent  Compulsory  Edu¬ 
cation,  Chicago  Public  School. 

Ten  States  have  made  the  cigarette  an 
outlaw  by  prohibiting  the  manufacture,  sale 
or  gift  of  cigarettes  and  cigarette  papers, 
and  others  are  in  line  for  early  action. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  an  agency  more 
destructive  of  soul,  mind  and  body,  or 
more  subversive  of  good  morals  than  the 
cigarette.  The  fight  against  the  cigarette 
is  a  fight  for  civilization.  This  is  my 
opinion  as  an  educator. — Dr.  F.  W.  Gun- 
saulus,  President  Armour  Institute,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

The  cigarette  is  the  American  abomina¬ 
tion.  No  cigarette  victim  can  climb  to  the 
top  of  the  ladder.— Chief  Justice  Brewer. 

A  far  greater  danger  is  threatening  the 
rising  generation  from  cigarette  smoking 
than  from  drink. 

Frank  Swan,  of  Manchester,  Eng. 

The  man  who  is  a  slave  to  tobacco  often 
is  not  open  to  conviction.  He  hugs  his 
chains.  Zion's  Herald. 
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Two  speakers  at  the  late  World’s  Sun¬ 
day  School  Convention  at  Washington, 
D.  C.,  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
75  per  cent,  of  the  boys  are  leaving  the 
Sunday  schools  each  year.  Where  the  One 
Million  Club  is  enthusiastically  pushed  it 
is  hoped  this  exodus  will  stop  and  that 
boys  will  not  leave  the  Sunday  schools 
“swearing  like  pirates,  smoking  like  chim¬ 
neys,  and  headed  straight  for  the  saloon,” 
as  thousands  are  doing  to-day  because 
needed  attention  is  not  being  given  to  safe¬ 
guarding  them  in  time. 

Dr.  Thomas  Arnold,  the  great  Rugby 
teacher,  once  said:  “I  have  heard  enough 
about  boys  who  love  God.  Commend  me 
to  a  boy  that  not  only  loves  God  but  hates 
the  devil." 

“The  saloon  (and  the  tobacco  shop)  is 
a  day  school,  a  night  school,  a  vacation 
school,  a  Sunday  school,  a  kindergarten,  a 
college  and  a  university  all  in  one.  It 
runs  without  term  ends,  vacations  or  holi¬ 
days.’’ 

The  only  hope,  if  hope  there  still  is, 
for  society,  is  in  the  church — If  a  net  work 
of  organizations  could  cover  a  city  in 
which  the  leading  spirits  were  the  livest 
and  the  wisest  men  and  women  of  all 
denominations,  and  no  child  be  outside 
their  loving  care,  there  would  soon  be 
little  need  of  the  juvenile  courts  which 
reveal  the  shame  of  our  civilization.  Little 
will  be  accomplished  however  unless  ab- 
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solute  purity  of  life  and  action  is  the 
standard  raised — and  raised  by  those  who 
themselves  are  living  examples  of  the  truth 
taught. 

Of  the  large  number  of  boys  brought 
before  me  charged  with  various  crimes, 
and  ranging  in  years  from  10  to  20,  90 
per  cent,  are  cigarette  smokers.  This  cer¬ 
tainly  goes  to  prove  that  the  boys  who  do 
not  smoke  cigarettes  keep  from  the  paths 
leading  to  the  Criminal  Court.  This  “Lit¬ 
tle  White  Devil,”  called  the  cigarette,  is 
doing  more  to  harm  our  boys  than  any 
other  thing.  Judge  Leroy  B.  Crane. 

Fires  caused  by  cigarettes  are  said  to 
cost  New  York  City  alone  two  million 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars  yearly.  The 
Chelsea,  Mass.,  Hoboken,  N.  J.  and  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.,  fires  are  a  few  of  the  many 
traced  distinctly  to  cigarette  smoking. 

Young  men  of  twenty  are  common  who 
have  already  used  up  the  vitality  and  nerve 
force  that  should  have  lasted  for  seventy 
or  eighty  years.  The  nervous  system  of¬ 
ten  shows  its  intolerance  of  tobacco  by  a 
tremulousness  and  unsteadiness  of  the 
muscles  which  is  seen  in  many  young  men 
of  the  day.  The  weakened  physical  con¬ 
dition  of  cigarette  smokers  causes  tubercu¬ 
losis  to  develop  readily.  Any  tuberculosis 
cajnp  will  show  a  large  number  of  tobacco 
users  among  the  most  hopeless  cases. 

Young  mechanics  of  good  habits  are  in 
fine  demand  in  the  business  world  and 
many  a  cigarette-smoking  college  gradu¬ 
ate  goes  begging  for  a  job  and  finally 
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joins  the  “Down  and  Out  Club.”  A  little 
investigation  of  any  bread  line  or  rescue 
mission  shows  many  a  bright  man’s  finish. 

“It  was  one  glass  of  beer  that  did  it,” 
said  a  Bowery  bum.  “I  thought  I  could 
drink  one  glass  without  its  hurting  me.” 
The  first  cigarette  is  often  the  fatal  one. 

“The  cigarette  habit  is  certainly  one  of 
the  very  worst  habits  that  attack  the  boy¬ 
hood,  and  therefore  the  manhood  of  this 
nation;  there  is  no  question  that  it  is  one 
of  the  leading  factors  in  the  criminality  of 
a  large  per  cent,  of  the  young  boys  in  the 
reformatory  institutions  of  the  nation  and 
every  effort  to  eliminate  this  evil  deserves 
the  encouragement  of  the  American  people. 

I  sometimes  wish  I  could  give  up  the  bench 
for  a  year  or  two  to  get  out  and  help  in 
a  sort  of  evangelical  work  in  fighting  the 
causes  of  juvenile  weakness,  misery  and 
crime-  Judge  Ben  B.  Lindsey. 

Every  church  can  help  fight  these 
“causes”  effectively. 

Most  of  the  world’s  great  masterpieces 
of  literature  were  written  before  tobacco 
was  discovered. 

Under  friendly  pretensions  tobacco 
using  is  digging  a  grave  for  man’s  mental, 
moral  and  physical  possibilities. 

Matilda  Erickson. 


Danger  in  Nicotine 

What  AH  Ought  to  Know 

The  active  principle  of  tobacco,  that  is, 
that  to  which  its  narcotic  and  poisonous 
properties  are  due,  is  nicotine,  a  heavy, 
oily  substance  which  may  be  separated 
from  the  dried  leaf  by  distillation  or  in¬ 
fusion.  The  proportion  of  nicotine  varies 
from  2  to  8  per  cent.,  Kentucky  and  Vir¬ 
ginia  tobacco  usually  containing  6  or  7  per 
cent.  A  pound  of  tobacco  contains  on  an 
average  380  grains  of  this  deadly  poison, 
of-  which  one-tenth  of  a  grain  will  kill  a 
dog  in  ten  minutes.  A  case  is  on  record 
in  which  a  man  was  killed  in  thirty  seconds 
by  this  poison.  Hottentots  use  the  oil  of 
tobacco  to  kill  snakes,  a  single  minute  drop 
causing  death  as  quickly  as  a  lightning 
stroke.  It  is  much  used  by  gardeners  and 
keepers  of  greenhouses  to  destroy  grubs 
and  noxious  insects. 

Tobacco  is  such  an  insidious  poison  that, 
when  once  accustomed  to  its  use,  the 
smoker  imagines  he  is  suffering  no  harm 
because  he  feels  no  immediate  effect;  but 
all  the  time  his  brain,  liver,  kidneys  and 
heart  are  being  steadily  weakened  and  worn 
out  through  constant  contact  with  some  of 
the  most  irritating  and  highly  toxic  of  all 
known  drugs. 

The  smoker  says:  “When  I  find  tobacco 
hurts  me,  I  will  stop  its  use,”  little  realiz¬ 
ing  that  when  the  time  comes  that  he  ap- 
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preciates  that  tobacco  has  actually  dam¬ 
aged  him,  he  is  in  a  serious  state,  and  will 
probably  never  fully  recover  from  its  ef¬ 
fects. 

The  men  whose  work  is  to  shape  cigars 
are  in  the  habit  of  putting  the  tips  in  their 
mouths  for  the  purpose  of  making  them 
uniform.  What  guarantee  has  the  public 
that  some  of  the  workmen  are  not  tubercu¬ 
lous,  syphiletic  or  suffering  from  some 
other  equally  dangerous  disease?  It  is  well 
known  that  these  diseases  are  not  uncom¬ 
mon  among  this  class. 

It  is  sometimes  urged  in  support  of  to¬ 
bacco  that  men  of  intellect,  talent  and  ad¬ 
vanced  age  have  used  it. 

The  evils  resulting  from  its  use  should 
be  determined,  not  by  its  influence  upon 
the  strong,  who  are  hard  to  kill,  but  by  its 
influence  upon  the  weak.  Any  substance 
that  will  nrove  an  injury  to  the  weak  and 
infirm  will  also  act  injuriously  upon  the 
strong.  It  may  take  a  few  extra  blows  to 
kill  the  strong,  but  kill  it  will  in  time. 

While  an  occasional  tobacco  user  lives 
to  old  age,  tobacco  using  and  usefulness  in 
old  age  are  rarely  associated.  The  useful¬ 
ness  of  the  tobacco  devotee  usually  ends 
many  years  before  he  dies,  because  of  the 
injurious  effect  of  nicotine  upon  the  brain, 
heart  and  other  organs. 

A  physician  said  “A  poor  drunkard  told 
me  that  as  long  as  he  abstained  from  to¬ 
bacco  he  could  keep  sober,  but  if  he  smoked 
his  craving  for  whiskey  became  irresistible.” 
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This  young  man’s  experience  is  that  of 
many.  It  is  true  every  tobacco  user  is  not 
a  drunkard  and  may  not  be  even  a  user  of 
alcoholic  beverages,  but  in  every  tobacco 
user  the  craving  for  drink  exists.  One  may 
possess  sufficient  will  power  to  resist  this 
craving,  while  his  unfortunate  brother, 
lacking  in  will  power,  yields  to  it.  Smoking 
induces  dryness  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  mouth,  and  consequent  thirst.  The 
partially  paralyzed  nerve  terminals  want 
something  more  stimulating  than  water  to 
afford  relief,  and  this  stimulant  is  found 
in  alcohol. 

Stimulating  and  irritating  foods  or  drinks 
are  often  directly  responsible  for  this  un¬ 
natural  craving,  and  therefore  directly  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  tobacco  habit.  Pepper, 
mustard  and  flesh  foods  all  act  as  predis¬ 
posing  causes  of  the  tobacco  habit.” 

Thomas  Daubtney,  the  English  temper¬ 
ance  lecturer,  declared  that  he  could  not 
maintain  his  hold  upon  Christ  and  his 
power  over  the  liquor  habit  and  continue 
the  use  of  tobacco. 

The  evil  effects  upon  posterity  should  be 
considered.  They  will  be  seen  more  clearly 
in  the  third  and  fourth  generations.  The 
children  of  tobacco  users  often  lack  vital¬ 
ity  or  have  a  tendency  toward  disease.  Sir 
Benjamin  Brodie  says:  “No  evils  are  so 
manifestly  visited  upon  the  third  and  fourth 
generations  as  the  evils  which  spring  from 
the  use  of  tobacco.— The  Tobacco  Habit.  By 
D.  H.  Kress,  M.D. 
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THE  ONE-MILLION  CLUB 


In  its  Lincoln  crusade  movement  the 
Anti-Cigarette  League  has  undertaken  to 
recruit  a  million  boys  and  their  friends,  old 
and  young,  in  the  One-Million  Club.  Every 
church  in  America  should  become  a  recruit¬ 
ing  station  and  plan  for  regular  monthly 
meetings  of  an  inspiring  character. 

Upon  receipt  of  the  membership  fee,  ten 
cents,  two  cards  (one  to  be  returned)  and 
the  A.  C.  L.  button  will  be  sent.  Committees 
should  be  appointed  and  supplies  be  se¬ 
cured  at  once.  The  funds  from  the  One 
Million  Club  memberships  go  to  help  the 
organization  work  and  literature  fund  for 
which  the  need  is  great. 


The  literature  which  comes  to  my  table 
through  the  Anti-Cigarette  League  is  the 
most  helpful  of  any  that  I  receive  from 
any  source  in  my  work  as  a  pastor.” — From 
a  Live  Preacher. 


A  boy  who  began  to  smoke  after  join¬ 
ing  the  Anti-Cigarette  League  said,  “Well, 
I  tried  to  get  some  of  the  folks  in  our 
church  interested  but  no  one  seemed  to 
care  whether  we  smoked  or  not  so  I  got 
at  it  again."  Many  such  instances  are  on 
record. 


READ 

“TYRANT  IN  WHITE  ” 

By  HENRY  BERMAN 

A  telling  anti-cigarette  story  which  carries  conviction 
to  every  reader 

Pride,  $1.00,  at  Anti-Cigarette  Headquerters 
1119  Woman’*  Temple.  Chicago 
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ANTI-CIGARETTE  LEAGUE 

OF  AMERICA 

(Incorporated) 

Headquarters : 

1119  Woman’s  Temple,  184  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago 
Telephone  :  Lons  Distance  Main  4659 
and  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

OFFICERS  : 

Honorary  President 
John  Balcom  Shaw,  D.D.,  Chicago 
President 

David  Paulson,  M.D.,  Hinsdale,  L.  I. 
First  Vice-President 
Ozora  S.  Davis,  D.D.,  Chicago 
Second  Vice-President 
John  L.  Whitman,  Chicago 
Superintendent  and  Founder 
Lucy  Page  Gaston,  Chicago 
General  Secretary 

Prof.  Wm.  A.  McKeever,  Manhattan,  Kan. 
Corresponding  Secretary 
Mrs.  Caroline  F.  Grow,  Chicago 
Treasurer 

CharlesS.  Roberts,  Chicago,  First  National  Bank 
Advisory  Council 

President  David  Starr  Jordan,  California 
Judge  Ben.  B.  Lindsey,  Colorado 
Judge  Leroy  B.  Crane,  New  York 
Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  Michigan 
Ira  D.  Landrith,  D.  D.,  Tennessee 
Charles  Bulkley  Hubbell,  New  York 
L.  D.  Mason,  M.D.,  New  York 
Josiah  Strong,  D.D.,  New  York 
T.  A.  McNicholl,  M.D.,  New  York 
Delcevare  King,  Massachusetts 
Mrs.  Charlotte  Angstman,  Michigan 
Mrs.  Leonora  Lake,  Missouri 
Mrs.  John  A.  Logan,  Washington,  D.  C 
Mrs.  Quincy  A.  Shaw,  Massachusetts 
Father  P.  J.  O’Callaghan,  Illinois 
John  Timothy  Stone,  D.D.,  Illinois 


The  Lincoln  Crusade  Series  of  the  Anti- 
Cigarette  League  of  America 


1.  The  Cuyler  Plan  for  Temperance  Reform. 

For  Ministers  and  Christian  Workers. 

2.  The  Truth  About  Cigarettes  and  Some  Facts 

About  Tobacco.  Scientific. 

For  Colleges,  Y.  M.  C.  A.’s,  the  Army,  the 
Navy  and  young  men  everywhere. 

3.  A  String  of  Stories  and  Words  from  a  Friend. 

For  boys  who  smoke  and  boys  who  don’t. 

Other  numbers  to  follow: 

4.  The  Cigarette  and  Juvenile  Delinquency. 

For  Juvenile  Court  Judges,  Probation  and 
Truant  Officers  and  others  interested. 

5.  The  Cigarette  and  the  Business  World. 

6.  The  Cigarette  and  the  Public  Schools. 

For  School  Boards  and  Teachers. 

7.  Cigarettes  and  Athletics. 

8.  Cigarettes  and  Legislation. 

9.  Smoking  by  Women. 

A  Protest  and  an  Appeal. 

10.  Why  Total  Abstinence  from  Liquor  and 
Tobacco? 

Arguments  and  Incidents. 


2  for  5  cents.  5  for  10  cents.  $2.00  por  100.  $12.50  per  1,000 
Express  unpaid 


“ SUSPECTED "  RELIGIOUS  PLAYS— “Religious  plays,”  so 
failed,  are  to  The  Watchman  and  Examvffl!fm*fNWW *To?k)  but 
“devil’s  work,”  and  the  way  “some  ministers  lend  themselves” 
to  the  operations  of  this  evil  seems  to  this  religious  onlooker 
“enough  to  make  angels  weep."  Now  the  religious  press  have 
found  an  ally  in  the  secular  field,  and  thus  use  him: 

“We  have  long  felt  that  the  ‘religious’  plays  presented  in  our 
theaters,  in  the  long  run,  do  more  harm  than  the  evil  plays. 
They  are  put  on  the  stage,  not  with  high  moral  purposes,  but 
to  hoodwink  the  public  and  to  win  from  the  ranks  of  religious 
people  new  theatergoers.  Percy  Hammond,  the  dramatic 
critic  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  says: 

‘“Let  us  admit  that  the  theater  as  a  forum  of  morals  is  a 
joke,  convincing  nobody  who  is  not  already  convinced.  An 
honest  sermon  by  an  honest  expounder  of  the  Word  is  worth  as 
a  moral  catholicon  all  the  happy  endings  that  ever  turned  any 
play  into  a  lie.  Let  us  remember  the  belief  of  Sir  Arthur  Pinero, 
the  wisest  of  playwrights,  that  the  exhibition  of  the  most  miser¬ 
able  of  his  transgressing  heroines  never  deterred  a  woman 
from  doing  what  her  passion  told  her  to  do.' 

“  The  Continent,  in  commenting  on  the  position  taken  by  Mr. 
Hammond,  wisely  says: 

‘“The  dramatic  critic  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Percy  Ham¬ 
mond,  is  naturally  a  man  who  knows  what  he  is  talking  about. 
And  even  those  who  wish  to  disagree  with  him  can't,  refuse  to 
listen  when  he  ridicules  the  pretense  of  the  stage  to  teach  morality 
by  playing  up  immoral  characters  who  turn  sweetly  good  just 
before  the  final  curtain  falls.” 


Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  restrict 
by  laws  the  sale  of  cigarettes  to  boys,  but 
the  results  have  been  very  disappointing  to 
those  who  advocated  their  passage.  In  one 
way  or  another  it  has  proved  easy  to  get 
around  the  statute,  and  public  sentiment 
could  not  be  brought  to  bear  in  any  effective 
way.  Greater  success  may  be  predicted  for 
the  movement  reported  from  Chicago  to 
break  up  the  cigarette  habit  through  the 
refusal  of  merchants,  manufacturers,  and 
professional  men  to  employ  boys  who  are 

addicted  to  it.  This  is  the  application  to  the  | 
youth  in  another  form  of  the  same  rule 
of  action  which  has  made  the  railroad  or-  ; 
ganizatlons  of  the  country  most  potent  agen-  | 
cles  for  preventing  the  use  of  liquor  by  the  1 
men  whom  they  employ.  A  Kansas  editor 
notes  a  decline  in  both  drinking  and  smok¬ 
ing  through  the  operation  of  these  causes. 
The  Emporia  Gazette  says  that  whiskey  has 
fallen  into  disfavor  there,  and  that  there 
is  not  to-day  a  toper  In  the  town  of  eight 
thousand  people.  It  reports  that  there  were 
many  more  Bmokers  on  the  street  ten  years 
ago  than  there  are  now,  and  It  expects  to 
see  fewer  every  year  in  the  future.  The 
main  reasons  which  it  assigns  are  these  two: 
"First,  that  tobacco  Isn’t  considered  by  men 
who  really  amount  to  anything  as  a  manly 
adjunct;  second,  that  as  a  business  proposi¬ 
tion,  tobacco  doesn't  pay.” 


GAMBLING. 


ITS  PRINCIPLE. 

Society  is  founded  on  the  law  of  reciprocity  of  service.  It  rests  on 
equivalence  of  exchange.  Justice  requires  that  the  service  given  and 
the  service  required  should  be  equal.  In  the  primitive  condition  of 
barter  this  was  apparent.  The  introduction  of  money  has  somewhat 
obscured  the  truth.  Rut  money  is  only  crystallised  labour.  When  one 
wins  money  from  another,  therefore,  by  means  of  a  bet^,  he  takes  from  him 
an  equivalent  of  his'  labour  and  service  in  the  shape  of  certain  moneys, 
and  he  gives  him  back — what?  Nothing  aP  all.  What  do  we  call  that 
when  it  is  done  under  other  forms?  We  call  it  robbery,  and  we  put  the 
doer  of  it  in  prison.  Is  it  said  that  one  from  whom  the  money  is  won 
is  a  consenting  parly?  So  are  the  duellist  and  the  prize-fighter.  But 
civilised  society  outlaws  them  both.  Some  day  it  will  do  the  same 
with  the  gambler,  because  the  gambler  is  a  thief.  He  takes  the  service 
and  time  of  another,  arid  makes  him  no  equivalent  return.  He  Is,  there¬ 
fore,  anti-Christian.  “  I  et  no  man  seek  his  own,  but  every  man  his 
neighbour's  good.''  Hr  is  anti-social.  For  his  ethics  lead  essentially 
and  necessarily  to  the  break  up  of  organised  society,  so  we  reach 
Herbert  Spencer's  definition  of  it:—  The  normal  obtainment  of  gratifica¬ 
tion  or  of  the  mono  which  purchases  gratification,  implies — firstly,  that 
there  has  been  put  forth  equivalent  action  of  a  kind  which  in  some  way 
furthers  the  general  good;  and  implies,  secondly,  that  those  from  whom 
the  money  is  received  get.  directly  or  indirectly,  equivalent  satisfaction. 
But  in  gambling  the  opposite  happens.  This  kind  of  action  is  therefore 
essentially  anti-social. Study  of  Sociology.”) 

ITS  FORMS. 

Obviously  this  definition  brings  many  kifids  of  action  within  the 
gambling  sphere.  Raiding  at  bazaars  Is  a  form  of  gambling,  and  its 
judgment  therefore  begins  at  the  house  of  God.  Sweepstakes,  money  on 
games  of  cards,  are  forms  of  gambling.  The  amount  may.  be  ever  so 
small.  That  is  no  matter,  the  principle  is  the  same.  The  thing  is 
either  light  or  wrong,  and  in  the  right  or  wrong  it  is  the  quality  rather 
than  the.  quantity  that  counts.  Then,  again,  certain  kinds  of  speculation 
which  we  need  not  define  are  gambling. 

But  the  great  sphere  of  gambling  is  the  racecourse,  and  other  places 
of  sport.  All  betting — no  matter  how  and  where — is  gambling.  '  It  is 
essentially  an  effort  to  take  the  service  of  another,  making  no  equivalent 
or  adequate  return. 

ITS  PREVALENCE. 

In  England  it  is  spreading  through  all  ranks.  Formerly  it  was  con¬ 
fined  to  the  aiistocracy.  Now  it  is  infecting  the  whole  mass. 

The  “London  Times”  says:— "  It  is  the  delight  of  the  shopmen  and 
'servants;  it  roars  along  Fleet-street  with  its  unsavoury  following  of  touts 
'  and  roughs,  it  forms  the  favourite  reading  of  the  clerks  on  the  way  to 
1  and  from  the  banks  and  counting-houses  of  London  and  other  great 
{cities;  it  lies  in  wait  for  the  schoolboy  almost  as  soon  as  he  begins  to  feel 
*|an  interest  in  athletic  competition. 

Cardinal  Vaughan  says:— “  Gambling  is  threatening  to  become  a  worse 
plagu-.  Ilian  di  unkenness.  .  .  .  Tho  evil  is  malting  gigantic  strides 
amongst  men  of  all  classes.” 

Dr.  Thom.  Davidson  says:—"  It  is  proving  the  ruin  of  thousands  of 
young  men.’' 

James  Rupciman  says: — “  It  is  now  a  raging  disease  among  that  lowei 
middle  class  which  used  to  form  the  main  element  of  our  national  strength. 
There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  population  who  read  absolutely 
nothing  save  lists  of  weights  and  entries,  quotations  which  give  the  odds 
agaiust  horses,  and  reports  of  races.  ...” 

Now.  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  gambling  mania  is  more 
widespread  in  the  colonies  than  in  home  society.  Hence  its  prevalence, 
lienee  it  should  startle  and  alarm  every  true  colonist;  and  that  brings 
us  to 

ITS  CRIME. 

/  Herbert  Spencer  says:- — “  It  is  esentially  anti-social  sears  the  sympa¬ 
thies,  cultivates  a  hard  egoism,  and  so  produces  a  general  deterioration 
{of  character  and  conduct.  ’ 

Hugh  Price  Hughes,  M.A.,  says:— "For  the  foregoing  reason  every 
gambler  is  either  a  fool  or  a  scoundrel,  or  both. 

3  John  Ruskin  says:— "  Of  all  the  uueentlemanly  habits  into  which  you 
jean  fall,  the  vilest  is  betting,  or  interesting  yourself  in  the  issues  of 
1  betting.  It  invites  every  condition  of  folly  and  vice.  You  concentrate 
your  interest  upon  a  matter  of  chance,  instead  of  upon  a  subject  of  true 
i knowledge,  and  you  back  opinions,  which  you  had  no  ground  of  forming, 
’simply  because  they  are  your  own.  All  the  insolence  of  egotism  is  m 
this,  and  so  far  as  the  love  of  excitement  is  implicated  with  the  hope  of 
.winning  monew  you  turn  yourself  into  the  basest  sort  of  tradesman— 
'♦those  jjsvho  live  by  speculation.” 

Charles  Kingsley  says:— “01  all  habits  gambling  is  the  one  I  hate 
worst,  and  have  '.voided  most.  Of  all  habits,  it  grows  most  on  eager 
minds.  Of  all  habits,  however  much  civilised  men  may  give  way  to  it. 
it  is  one  of  the  most  intrinsically  savage.  Historically  it  has  been 
the  fierce  excitement  of  the  lowest  brutes  in  human  form  for  ages  past. 
Morally  it  is  unchrivalrous  and  unchristian.” 

Dean  Hoyle  savs:— “  a  Christian,  and  a  gentleman,  and  a  sportsman. 
I  rejoice  in'  your  successful  crusade  against  that  contemptible  method  of 
appropriating  other  people’s  money,  which  is  known  as  gambling  and 
betting,  and  which  defies  religion,  degrades  manhood,  and  spoils  sport." 

Charles  Dickens  says:—”  I  vow  to  God  I  can  see  nothing  in  it  but 
cruelty,  covetousness,  calculation,  insensibility,  and  low  wickedness.” 


fr 
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ITS  FRUITS. 

Murtineau  says:— “  To  fasten  one’s  interest  and  curiosity  on  the 
order  of  events  (the  order  of  incalculable  contingency  when  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  determining  agencies  defies  all  foresight)  is  to  school  oneself  in 
'  11  that  is  weak  and  contemptible  in  character,  and  live  by  guess-work. 

The  habit  of  excitement  upon  chances  alternating  with  mortifica- 
ion  at  their  rebuffs,  grows  by  what  it  feeds  on,  and  rapidly  passes  into 
oral  ruin.  There  is  no  dry-rot  that  spreads  so  fast  from  the  smallest 
Ispeck  upon  the  character.” 

Rev  Preb.  H.  Jones  says:—"  It  disintegrates  the  grit  of  true  humanity. 
It  weakens  belief  in  bonest  work.  It  diverts  energy  from  productive 
operations,  and  above  all  puts  out  of  touch  with  a  living  God.  who  in 
His  economy  leaves  nothing  to  chance." 

Cardinal  Vaughan  says: — ■“  It  Is  proving  the  ruin  of  thousands  of  young 
men.  Unless  some  bold  and  decided  steps  are  taken,  and  that  promptly, 
we  shall,  as  a  nation,  become  completely  demoralised." 

Wrlxon  (late  Attorney-General  of  Victoria)  says:  "Betting  and 

I  gambling  with  us  have  assumed  proportions  that  threaten  us  socially. 
Hundreds  bet  to  an  extent  which  they  cannot  honestly  afford,  the  springs 
of  upright  industry  are  weakened  by  the  vague  hopes  of  questionable 
gains,  and  when  these  hopes  are  disappointed,  as  they  generally  are, 
embezzlement  and  fraud  are  too  often  the  result.  An  unhealthy  rest¬ 
lessness.  fatal  to  sober  work  for  fair  reward,  spreads  among  the  young, 
who  know  no  better,  and  spoils  many  a  life  that,  free  from  this  taint. 

'  would  have  been  useful  and  happy.  I  can  confidently  say  from  many 
1  years'  experience  in  criminal  courts,  and  latterly  from  a  special  know- 
1  ledge  of  public  prosecutions,  that  most  cases  of  forgery’  and  embezzlement 
among  young  men  ate  either  owing  to.  or  at  least  coincident  with  habits 
of  betting  and  gambling." 

.Mr.  Fawcett  (late  Postmaster-General.  England):—  When  my  hus¬ 
band  was  Postmaster-General  I  know  that  he  formed  the  opinion  that  of 
all  the  causes  hiding  to  embezzlement,  falsification  of  accounts.  &c..  on 
the  part  of  men  employed  in  the  service,  betting  was  by  far  the  most 
gp:  Henry  Fawcett — "  The  (N.Z.)  Christian  Outlook.  ' 
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GAMBLING 

Always  Bad  Manners  or  Bad  Morals 
By  REV.  WILBUR  F.  CRAFTS,  Ph.D. 

Author  of  “Successful  Men  of  To-Day,”  "Practical 
Christian  Sociology,"  Etc. 

When  the  Louisiana  Lottery  was  in  full 
career,  the  writer,  during  a  lecture  tour  in 
the  southern  section  of  the  United  States,  was 
a  guest  in  the  home  of  a  Congressman  and 
churchwarden,  and  at  the  table  made  a  re¬ 
mark  unfavorable  to  that  greatest  scheme  of 
robbery  the  world  had  seen  up  to  that  time, 
compared  to  which  the  exploits  of  Robin 
Hood  and  Jesse  James  were  but  petty 
pilfering.  Instantly  there  were  expressions  of 
surprise  all  around  the  table,  and  the  lady  of 
the  house  said:  "Why,  we  all  buy  lottery 
tickets.  My  husband,  who  is  a  banker, 
thinks  it  wrong  to  gamble  with  other  peo¬ 
ple's  money),  but  not  to  take  chances  with 
your  own,  if  you  can  afford  to  lose.”  The 
husband,  who  was  not  present  to  speak  for 
himself,  was  doubtless  one  of  many  who  think 
— when  the  rush  of  business,  politics,  and  sport 
allows  them  to  snatch  at  a  thought — that  it 
is  not  gambling  itself  that  is  harmful,  but 
only  the  accessories — the  bad  company,  the 
chancing  of  trust  funds  and  the  risking  of 
money  needed  for  family  supplies. 

It  is  no  small  consideration  against  gam¬ 
bling  that  these  accessories,  if  not  necessary, 
are  invariable  concomitants  wherever  gam- 
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bling  is  tolerated.  Every  man  who  gambles 
helps  to  keep  up  a  system  that  multiplies  em¬ 
bezzlements  and  deepens  poverty. 

The  theory  that  gambling  itself  is  not 
wrong  lies  back  of  the  "gambling  to  the 
glory  of  God”  in  church  lotteries,  that  was 
scarcely  challenged  until  about  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  is  common  even 
now  where  the  entangling  alliance  of  Church 
and  State  delays  the  progress  of  religion  in 
spirituality  and  morality.  It  should  chal¬ 
lenge  the  attention  of  every  respectable  gam¬ 
bler  that  in  the  United  States,  the  world’s 
experiment  station  in  morals,  all  churches 
chiefly  composed  of  Americans  long  ago 
abandoned  church  lotteries  as  no  better  than 
Robin  Hood’s  very  “simple  plan”  of  “rob¬ 
bing  the  rich  to  help  the  poor” — only  in  this 
case  it  is  poor  and  rich  that  are  robbed  to 
“help  religion.”  The  denominations  in  the 
United  States  that  still  hold  lotteries  occa¬ 
sionally  are  mostly  made  up  of  immigrants 
from  backward  countries  where  both  Church 
and  State  use  gambling  for  revenue,  partly 
because  the  habits  of  an  idle  nobility  make 
it  seem  almost  a  case  of  lese-majestc  to  dis¬ 
cuss  gambling  as  an  evil. 

A  few  American  fraternities  still  use  for 
charity  the  very  gambling  devices  that  are 
among  the  most  potent  causes  of  poverty. 
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No  intelligent  philanthropist  should  support 
by  money  or  membership  the  unfraternal  fra¬ 
ternities  guilty  of  this  stupid  promotion  of 
poverty  to  relieve  poverty,  in  violation  of  the 
command,  “Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself.”  Gambling  is  not  made  better  but 
worse  by  the  use  of  it  by  respectable  people 
as  a  way  to  escape  their  duties  in  benevolence. 
It  should  prove  an  “arrest  of  thought”  the 
world  over  that  throughout  the  United  States 
race  gambling  is  a  forbidden  crime  save  in 
a  few  States  which  are  expected  to  “come 
into  the  Union”  on  this  question  in  the  near 
future. 

Gambling  on  the  future  pace  of  an  animal 
is  now  generally  admitted  to  be  wrong,  but 
curiously  enough  gambling  on  the  future  price 
of  a  vegetable  product,  grain  or  cotton,  is 
not  so  generally  condemned,  although  at¬ 
tempts  to  collect  bets  on  future  prices,  whether 
of  grain  or  stocks,  usually  show  that  such 
gambling  is  at  least  illegal — and  there  is  a 
slowly  rising  tide  of  agitation  that  will  no 
doubt  sweep  it  away. 

The  first  need  in  an  anti-gambling  crusade 
is  a  definition  of  gambling,  which  has  so 
many  aliases  and  wears  so 
What  is  ^  many  masks  that  even  its 
Gambling  .  sworn  foes  are  often  caught, 
as  by  a  skilful  confidence  man.  Guessing 
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and  voting  are  two  of  the  new  disguises  of 
gambling  that  often  deceive  the  very  elect. 
Lottery  tickets  printed  as  voting  blanks  in 
newspapers  have  deceived  even  Sunday- 
school  teachers,  who  need  themselves  to  be 
taught,  and  to  teach  the  children,  what  the 
essence  of  gambling  is.  When  a  company 
of  farmers  and  their  wives  have  together 
paid  $200.00  for  “chances”  on  a  stove  worth 
less  than  one-tenth  of  that  amount,  and  have 
gathered  from  their  farms  in  front  of  the 
hardware  store  to  see  which  one  drew  it  at 
a  dollar  a  chance,”  suppose  some  card- 
player  from  the  rear  room  of  an  adjoining 
saloon  should  affectionately  address  them 
with  the  words,  “My  fellow-gamblers,” 
wouldn’t  that  “jar”  them?  But  that  card- 
player  would  be  entirely  correct. 

In  a  national  convention  of  one  of  the 
largest  denominations  in  the  United  States, 
gambling  having  been  condemned  by  a 
speaker,  a  man  from  the  floor  challenged 
him  to  define  it,  and  neither  the  speaker  nor 
any  one  else  in  the  convention  could  give  an 
acceptable  definition.  Every  good  citizen 
should  know,  as  he  knows  his  multiplication 
table,  the  definition  given  by  the  New  York 
Supreme  Court,  as  follows: 

“When  it  is  determined  by  chance  Tvhat 
or  hon>  much  one  shall  get  for  his 
money,  it  is  a  lottery 
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There  may  be  in  a  gambling  transaction 
some  element  of  skill.  Intimate  knowledge 
of  horses,  no  doubt,  may  influence  a  man’s 
bet  at  a  horse  race.  And  in  playing  cards 
for  money,  even  when  there  are  not  tricks 
and  tricks,  there  is  a  difference  in  the  skill 
of  players,  for  example,  different  degrees  of 
memory.  But  the  courts  hold  that  when  the 
predominant  element  is  chance,  the  transaction 
is  gambling,  whether  the  loser  gets  nothing  or 
something  less  than  he  paid.  The  shrewd 
gambler  often  seeks  to  fool  the  moralist  by 
claiming  that  if  a  gambling  machine  always 
gives  at  least  one  cigar  for  a  nickel  or  a 
penny,  though  it  be  only  a  roll  of  cabbage 
leaves,  it  is  not  gambling,  although  it  draws 
trade  by  the  chance  that  one  may  get  five 
real  cigars.  But  the  transaction  not  only 
involves  the  gambling  spirit  but  violates  the 
letter  of  the  anti-gambling  law  under  the 
above  test  of  counterfeits,  which  should  be 
ever  at  hand  in  the  memory  of  every  Chris¬ 
tian  citizen. 

It  is  much  even  to  make  it  generally 
known  what  gambling  is.  When  we  were 
boys  in  the  fields,  we  delighted  to  roll  over 
some  big  flat  stone  to  see  the  insects  run  for 
their  lives  when  we  had  turned  on  the  light. 
That  scene  is  often  repeated  when  forgotten 
laws  are  brought  to  light  and  the  guilty 
scamper  to  cover. 
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Probably  it  would  cause  a  greater  skurry- 
ing  of  gamblers  to  prove  by  sermons  and 
.  lectures  and  literature  to 

Gambhng  is  tf,e  fashionable  leaders  of 

Bad  Manners  ^js  vjce  t},aj  gambling  as 
a  sport  of  leisure  hours  among  friends  in 
field  or  home  or  club  is  the  grossest  of  all 
violations  of  that  rule  of  courtesy  for  hours 
of  social  fellowship,  “ Don't  talk  shop.” 

It  is  a  misapplication  of  that  rule  to  in¬ 
fer  that  a  man  may  not  talk  with  his  friends 
in  an  unselfish  way  and  for  his  share  of  the 
time  on  the  subject  he  knows  most  about — 
the  artist  about  art,  the  traveler  about  for¬ 
eign  experiences  of  interest  and  value,  the 
minister  about  philanthropy.  But  all  will 
agree  that  never  in  a  social  hour,  whether 
in  the  drawing  room  or  in  outdoor  recrea¬ 
tion,  should  one  ‘‘talk  shop”  in  the  sense  of 
attempting  to  get  financial  profit  from  the 
friends  who  have  sought  his  fellowship. 
Money-making  should  be  left  in  the  “shop.” 
The  insurance  agent  who  should  try  to  get 
insurance  while  playing  golf  would  find  there 
was  a  new  use  for  the  sticks.  The  grocer 
who  should  advertise  his  fruits  at  a  dinner 
party  would  never  have  guests  for  another. 
But  will  some  one  tell  me  how  these  incon¬ 
ceivable  blunders  of  commercialism  would 
be  any  different  in  principle  from  the  at¬ 
tempts  of  rich  men  and  women  to  make 
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profit  out  of  each  other  when  meeting  for 
sport  and  fellowship  at  a  race  track  or  in  a 
card  party?  A  company  of  “nobility”  and 
of  millionaires  gather  for  what  they  call  “the 
sport  of  kings,”  but  the  “sport"  is  spoiled 
by  dragging  in  greed  for  money.  The  horses 
have  no  fair  chance,  for  everybody  is  looking 
through  greedy  eyes,  not  saying,  “May  the 
best  horse  win,"  but  hungrily  eager  that  the 
horse  he  has  bet  on  shall  win  the  race.  And 
this  money  interest  continually  corrupts  the 
jockeys,  for  the  public  bets  on  the  horse 
with  the  best  record,  and  the  professional 
gamblers  must  bet,  with  great  odds  in  their 
favor,  on  horses  who  have  been  less  fleet  in 
the  past,  and  by  hook  or  crook  see  that  the 
favorites  are  frequently  beaten.  All  sport 
should  be  amateur,  and  the  attempt  to  mingle 
sport  with  business  spoils  both. 

No  wonder  that  women  whose  fathers 
and  brothers  and  husbands  are  always  “on 
the  make,”  dragging  the  “shop”  with  them 
to  the  club,  and  then  to  the  turf,  get  the  in¬ 
fection,  and  seek  to  make  profit  in  their  homes 
out  of  their  social  fellowships,  playing  for 
prizes  of  intrinsic  value — often  for  money,  It 
was  the  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  this 
money-making  by  gambling  in  social  life, 
when  the  rector  of  a  New  York  church 
found  it  necessary  to  preach  to  the  rich  young 
women  of  his  congregation  against  fleecing 
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by  card  games  for  money  the  young  men 
who  came  to  court  them  of  an  evening,  and 
who  thought  it  better  to  lose  the  game  than 
the  girl  who  could  not  even  make  love  with¬ 
out  making  money. 

Gambling  is  also  against  refinement  in  that 
it  confesses  and  promotes  atrophy  of  the  art 
of  conversation.  To^  bring  out  cards  is  to 
proclaim  the  lack  of  vocabulary  of  the  whole 
company,  as  a  child  when  not  yet  able  to 
talk  fills  up  his  mouth  with  playthings.  True 
recreation  points  to  other  games,  out  of  doors 
whenever  possible,  in  which  body  and  mind 
are  exercised. 

But  the  offense  of  gambling  goes  deeper 
than  manners”  as  commonly  conceived,  into 
si  ...  the  realm  of  morals,  which  was 
.  included  in  the  former  term  at 

iv/i  l  lhe  period  when  the  President 

OI"a  s  of  one  of  the  colleges  of  old 

Oxford  put  up  the  motto  for  young  men, 
“Manners  maketh  man.” 

Gambling,  when  dragged  into  business 
transactions,  encounters  that  true  maxim — 

“Only  a  fair  exchange  is  no  robbery." 

Gambling  is  never  a  “fair  exchange," 
which  is  proclaimed  the  essential  quality  in 
every  honest  business  transaction  by  the  words 
value  received”  required  in  notes. 
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There  are  only  three  ways  to  get  property : 

(1)  By  gift  from  one  who  has  a  right 

to  give. 

(2)  By  fair  exchange  of  goods,  money 

or  services. 

(3)  By  theft. 

It  is  easy  to  see  where  the  gambler’s  win¬ 
nings  belong  in  that  list.  It  is  really  worse 
for  an  honest  man  to  win  than  lose,  as  it  is 
better  to  want  than  to  steal,  to  suffer  wrong 
than  to  do  it. 

When  a  man  reputed  to  have  the  largest 
salary  in  the  world  went  with  a  group  of 
,  young  men  to  Monte  Carlo  (a 
Gambling  sp]ace  t^at  every  respectable 
Deepest  tourist  should  refuse  to  foster 
Fault  even  by  a  vjs;t  0f  foolish  curi¬ 

osity),  the  published  report  that  he  had 
“broken  the  bank”  compelled  the  company 
of  which  he  was  president  to  dismiss  him  as 
an  unsafe  custodian  of  the  vast  trust  funds 
of  the  great  company.  But  all  funds  are 
trust  funds  from  Cod  for  the  service  of  man. 
This  Bible  doctrine  of  stewardship  is  becom¬ 
ing  the  people’s  doctrine,  for  wealth  is  mostly 
“unearned  increment”  which  the  public  have 
helped  to  produce,  and  expect  the  holder  to 
consider  himself  a  trustee  and  pay  it  back  in 
libraries  and  art  galleries  and  cheerful  taxes 
for  social  betterment. 

II 


Gambling,  Always  Bad  Manners  or  Bad  Morals 


The  possessions  of  the  poor,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  rich,  are  trust  funds  from  God, 
and  it  is  abusing  trust  funds  to  risk  them  in 
gambling  chances  of  any  kind.  This  trust  of 
property  must  be  seriously  and  sacredly  dis¬ 
charged.  Some  of  it  may  be  used  for  real 
rc-creation,  but  no  man  owns  property  in  any 
such  sense  that  he  can  rightfully  use  it  for  any 
dissipation.  He  has  no  right  to  use  it  except 
for  honest  trade  or  proper  gift. 

The  Evil  Effects  of  Gambling 

can  not  be  more  forcibly  presented  ibon  in  the  vivid  language  of 
Judge  Catron.  formerlylof  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
and  also  of  Tennessee.  He  says  in  one  of  the  most  celebrated  coses 

"  Gaming  is  a  general  evil  ;  leads  to  vicious  inclinations,  destruc¬ 
tion  of  morals,  abandonment  of  industry  and  honest  employment,  the 
loss  of  control  and  sell-respect.  ^  ^ 

"  Like  all  other  passions  which  agitate  the  great  mass  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  it  lies  dormant  until  once  aroused,  and  then  with  the  conta¬ 
gion  and  fury  of  a  pestilence  it  sweeps  morals,  motives  to  honest  pur¬ 
suits.  and  industry  into  the  vortex  of  vice ;  unhinges  the  principles  of 
religion  and  common  honesty  ;  the  mind  becomes  ungovernable,  and 
is  destroyed  to  all  useful  purposes ;  chances  of  successful  gambling 
alone  are  looked  to  for  prosperity  in  life,  even  for  the  means  of  daily 
subsistence.  Expectation  is  disappointed :  swindling,  forgery,  theft, 
every  crime  that  extreme  necessity  and  outcast  desperation  can  suggest 
to  a  man  lost  to  all  moral  tics,  though  guarded  against,  are  likely 
shortly  to  follow  in  the  train. 

"  Where  is  the  professional  man  or  mechanic  who  will  toil  at  his 
vocation,  and  acouire  by  shillings,  when  his  mind  is  diseased  with 
similar  hopes  ?  We  know  he  abandons  his  calling  and  relies  upon 
gambling  chances  for  his  own  and  his  family’s  support ;  the  man  is  a 
vagrant  in  mind  and  conduct,  and  must  beg,  swindle,  steal  or 
starve."  —  (Tennessee  v.  Smith  6t  Lane,  2  Yerger,  272.) 


Copies  of  this  tract  may  be  ordered  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  apiece, 
or  75  cents  per  hundred  from  the 

AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY 
150  Nassau  Street,  New  York 
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TOBACCO  HOG  UNCHECKED. 


IlOir  HE  A.wors  WOVE*  a\d  others 
TRAVELL1SG  OS  STREET  CARS. 


When  He  Isn’t  Paging  Awaj  nt  Bad  Cigars  or 
Cigarettes  on  the  Elevated  Platforms 
He  Invades  tho  Cars  With  a  Vlle- 
Smelllng.  Smouldering  6tub  In  Hls  Hand. 

Next  to  spitting,  the  carrying  of  lighted 
and  unlighted  cigars  In  surface  cars  nnd  on 
elevated  railroad  platforms  and  stations  is 
one  of  the  most  annoying  nuisances  of  getting 
about  town  in  New  York.  The  practice  Is 
explicitly  forbidden  by  the  elevated  railroad 
company,  but  that  makes  no  difference  to 
the  tobacco  porker  on  his  travels.  The  ele¬ 
vated  railroad  signs  read.  "Smoking,  or  tho 
carrying  of  lighted  dgare  or  cigarettes  on 
the  platforms  or  in  the  trains,  is  strictly  pro 
hlbited."  The  signboards  are  often  so  placed 
that  they  present  a  convenient  place  for 
striking  matches  on  and  this  practically  Is 
the  only  purpose  they  serve.  The  tobacco 
public  lights  ts  cigars,  cigarettes  and  pipes 
at  them.  It  has  uot  yet  got  to  the  pass  that 
passengers  smoke  openly  in  all  the  cars  of 
the  different  trains,  although  late  at  night 
even  this  is  not  an  unknown  practice. 

But  the  station  platforms,  when  they  are 
crowded  with  passengers  awaiting  trains, 
are  often  blue  with  smoke.  The  tobacco 
fiends  know  they  h  ave  got  to  throw  away 
their  cigars  and  cigarettes  or  put  them  out 
when  they  enter  the  trains,  so  they  smoke 
up  for  the  deprivation  that  is  to  come,  by 
smoking  with  redoubled  energy.  In  the 
throngs  about  the  places  where  the  gates  of 
the  trains  will  stop,  there  are  always  numbers 
of  women  wedged  in  so  they  cannot  well 
break  their  way  out.  The  smoke  of  cigars 
and  dyarettes— and' generally-crf  vile  cigars 
and  cigarettes,  for  that  is  the  kind  the  true 
tobacco  hog  most  relishes— Is  blown  into 
their  faces  and  all  about  them  until  their 
heads  are  in  a  blue  halo.  But  that  does  not 
matter  to  the  true  tobacco  swine.  He  rather 
likes  it.  As  for  the  elevated  railroad  em¬ 
ployees  they  pay  no  attention  to  it.  They 
can  t.  They  are  too  busy.  Out  on  tbe  plat¬ 
forms  therA  is  only  the  chopping-box  man 
anyway  and  *8  uU  ho  can  do,  when  there  is 
anythin?  like  a  rush  on.  to  6ee  that  every¬ 
body  puts  hls  ticket  in  the  box.  The  tobacco 
hogs  have  it  all  their  own  way. 

At  the  offices  of  the  elevated  railway 
company  yesterday  it  was  admitted  that 
the  nuisance  existed: 

"But  what  can  we  do  about  it?"  was  asked. 
"The  man  attending  the  ticket  box  cannot 
watch  everybody  on  the  platform  While 
he  was  speaking  to  one  man  away  down  at  j 
one  end  of  the  platform,  another  at  the  other 
end  would  be  lighting  up  Then  there  would  | 
be  a  dozen  smoking  midway  between  the 
two.  Whenever  we  receive  a  specific  com¬ 
plaint  abotit  any  particular  station  we  lake 
the  platform  man  at  that  station  to  task. 
We  give  him  a  good  jacking  up.  But  that 
is  all  we  can  do  about  it  Wo  know  it  is  a 
nuisance  just  as  well  as  anybody  else  knows 
it  and  we  do  all  we  can  to  break  it  up.  But 
the  fact  is  it  seems  simply  beyond  us  to  do  it,. 
In  the  cars  it  is  a  di.Terent  matter.  If  a  guard 
were  to  overlook  a  person  smoking  in  one 
of  the  cars,  and  we  heard  of  it,  it  would  go 
hard  with  the  guard  " 

It  requires  but  little  observation  in  going 
about  town  to  convince  one  that,  little  short 
of  a  special  smoke  nuisance  police  and  the 
arrest  of  obstinate  smokrr;  is  required  to 
break  the  practice  up.  It  is  also  a  fact  that 
smoking  on  the  elevated  railway  stations 
has  grown  apace  of  late  A  few  years  ago 
the  smokers  were  mostly  confined  to  those 
who  travelled  at  night,  and  even  then  they 
were  surreptit'ous  about  it  and  would  carry 
their  lighted  oigars  or  cigarettes  concealed 
'  in  their  hands  or  pufT  them  on  the  sly  away 
down  at  the  ends  of  the  platform.  But  we 
have  changed  all  that  now.  Even  district 
messengers  blow  the  asphyxiating  stench  of 
that  peculiarly  vile  cigarette,  the  secret  of 
which  Is  confined  solely  to  district  messengers, 
into  the  faces  of  ladies  and  under  the  very 
noses  of  the  gatoinen.  Nobody  makes  the 
slightest  pretence  of  observing  the  com¬ 
pany's  rule  against  the  practice.  In  fact 
many  people  wait  until  they  get  to  the  elevated 
station  stairs  before  they  light  up.  And  it 
generally  is  a  cigarette  that  Is  lighted.  There 
is  time  for  a  well-limbered-up  fiend  to  pass  the 
smoke  of  several  oigarettet  through  his  wheezy 
lungs  and  blow  it  out  into  people's  faces  while 
he  Is  going  up  the  stairs,  buying  his  ticket  and 
waiting  for  his  train.  He  smokes  furiously 
while  the  train  is  slowing  up  at  the  station. 

-  Then  just  before  he  steps  aboard  he  draws 
in  one  long  final  smudge  that  fills  nil  his  in¬ 
ternal  cavities  and  lots  it  out  in  driblets  into 
the  faces  of  those  who  are  following  him  into 
the  car. 

As  for  the  cigar  smokers.  It  Is  generally  the 
fag  ends  of  their  cigars  that  they  finish  on  tho 
station  platforms,  or,  if  thriftily  inclined, 
carry,  still  burning,  into  the  cars  with  them, 
there  6lowly  to  go  out  and  emit  that  stale, 
acrid  6tench  peoullar  to  the  cigar  In  that  di¬ 
minishing  state  of  combustion.  The  carry¬ 
ing  of  lighted  and  half-smoked  cigars  that 
have  Just  gone  out  or  are  going  outisperhaps 
more  prevalent  on  the  surface  cars  than  on 
the  elevated  trains  and  platforms.  None  of 
the  surface  line?  escapes  this  hog,  but  he  is 
apparently  rather  more  prevalent  on  the 
Broadway  line  than  any  other.  In  fact,  the 
great  stinking  olgar  stub  belt  of  Now  Fork 
may  be  described  as  lying  between  Twenty- 
third  street  and  tho  Battery.  Fou  see  more 
well-dressed  men  carrying  half-burned  oigars 
Into  the  cars  of  that  region  than  anywhero 
elso  In  the  city.  The  only  redeeming  feature 
is  that  tho  oigars  in  this  region  seem  to  bo  a 
shade  better  than  those  smoked  on  the  Second 
and  Third  avenue  lines.  But,  after  all,  it  Is  a 
matter  of  hair  splitting  to  determine  whether 
or  not  the  extinguished  stub  of  a  bad  cigar 
smells  worse  than  that  of  a  good  one.  When 
the  tobacco  hog  hangs  on  to  a  strap,  with  a 
cigar  6tub  dangling  between  his  fingers  a 
few  inches  from  the  face  of  a  woman  who 
happens  to  have  the  misfortune  to  sit  opposite 
the  place  where  he  Is  standing,  it  probably 
does  not  make  much  difference  to  her  whether 
the  olgar  was  originally  a  clear  Havana  or  a 
Naugatuck  Valley  Delloioso.  It  Is  disgusting 
whichever  It  may  be  and  poisons  the  air  for 
yards  around  it.  As  against  the  extinct 
cigar  carrier  the  railroads,  both  surface  and 
elevated,  are  apparently  helpless. 

“How  can  we  stop  it  even  if  we  had  orders?" 
asked  a  conductor  of  the  Fourth  avenue 
line  when  spoken  to  on  the  subjeot  yesterday. 
"They  could  hold  'em  in  their  hands  so  we 
couldn’t  see  'em  if  they  want  to.  And  then 
how  are  wo  to  run  our  cars  and  collect  fures 
nnd  make  change  and  then  have  to  go  through 
passengers  to  see  If  they’re  sneakin'  cigar 
6tubs  all  at  tho  same  time.  I'd  throw  up 
the  Job  if  it  came  to  that.  It  ain’t  such  a 
picnic  either  as  It  is  with  all  the  cranks  we 
run  up  against,  let  alone  having  an  average 
,  of  a  fight  every  three  blocks  for  Interfering 
with  people’s  cigar  stubs.  And  that's  just 
about  what  it  would  como  to.  It’s  all  we  can 
do  to  keep  them  from  smoking  in  the  car 
and  on  the  platforms  without  having  dead 
stubs  on  our  hands,  too  But  as  for  stin  : 
it  would  be  better  to  let  ’em  smoko  and  done 
with  it  than  to  havo  the  half-ehewed,  dead 
stubs  in  their  fingers.  Burning  tobacco 
emells  better  than  water-soaked  stubs  any 
day  Stubs  are  rank,  to  say  nothing  of  plas¬ 
tering  everybody’s  clothes  with  the  ashes 
at  Ihe  end  of  them.  But  Lord  help  us,  I  hope 
they  don’t  put  the  slub  racket  onto  us  on  top 
of  the  spitting  business.  We’re  supposed 
to  speak  to  people  about  spitting  and  put 
them  off  and  have  them  run  in  if  they  don’t 
stop  it.  Suppose  we  tried  that  on  once!  Why 
we  would  be  In  a  fight  half  the  time  ir  we 
carried  that  order  out  to  the  letter.  Of  course, 
when  a  man  starts  in  to  moke  a  Dronouncca 
nuisance  of  himself  that’s  another  matter, 
but  we  can’t  call  down  evorv  man  we  see 
spitting  But  the  Board  of  Health  notices 
have  stopped  a  lot  of  it  The  cats  on  this 
hno  were  never  very  had  in  that  way,  but 
i  hey  are  parlors  to  whnl  they  were  on>  o.  " 
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Practical  Cases  in  the  Matter  of  Lying 

So  long  as  the  Father  of  Lies  is  permitted  to  op¬ 
pose  the  work  of  the  God  of  Truth  in  this  world,  he 
will  tempt  men  to  believe  that  there  is  a  legitimate 
place  in  the  universe  for  the  lie.  The  current  Sunday- 
school  lesson  on  truthfulness  offers  an  opportunity  for 
squarely  meeting  the  issue.  _ 

Three  years  ago,  in  connection  with  a  lesson  on 
Ananias  and  Sapphira  and  later,  The  Sunday  School 
Times  and  its  readers  discussed  the  lie  question,  and 
out  of  some  of  the  unpublished  correspondence 
received  then  several  letters  offer  interesting  material 
for  present  consideration.  A  physician  in  Missouri 
sent  a  clipping  from  a  medical  journal  on  “Deceit  as 
a  Therapeutic  Measure,”  and  asked  for  the  Times' 
opinion.  The  medical  article  described  the  case  of  a 
Berlin  physician  who  was  stricken  with  a  severe  attack 
of  appendicitis  with  perforation  and  general  peritonitis. 
After  the  operation  little  hope  was  entertained  for  his 
recovery.  The  article  goes  on  to  say  : 

During  this  time  he  was  conscious,  and,  though  himself 
fully  appreciating  his  critical  condition,  demanded  of  the  sur¬ 
geon  the  truth  as  to  whether  or  not  he  would  recover.  The 
surgeon  assured  him  that  he  would  soon  be  well.  Though 
the  patient  knew  that  he  had  a  general  peritonitis,  and  that 
the  surgeon  could  have  no  such  hope  as  his  words  suggested, 
this  reply  gave  him  great  comfort  and  mental  relief.  The 

main  lesson  that -  drew  from  his  [illness  was  the  fact 

that  no  matter  how  much  a  patient  demands  the  truth,  no 
matter  how  much  he  thinks  he  wants  it,  when  he  is  seriously 
ill  what  he  really  desires  is  to  be  deceived.  Although  he  knew 
that  the  surgeon  was  lying,  the  lie  gave  comfort  and  peace  of 
mind.  Those  of  us  who  have  been  in  the  game  situation  can 
well  appreciate  the  truth  of  this  statement,  and  can  remember 
with  gratitude  the  confidence  inspired  by  the  cool,  assuring,  if 
not  quite  truthful,  words  of  the  medical  adviser.  Whether  it 
is  right  deliberately  to  deceive  a  patient  or  any  one  else  under 
any  circumstances  we  must  leave  to  the  casuists  and  specialists 
in  ethics.  We  simply  record  the  facts  as  they  are. 

But  this  question  is  not  limited,  for  settlement,  to 
casuists  and  specialists  in  ethics.  In  its  issue  of 
January  23  of  the  same  year,  1909,  in  which  the  medical 
journal's  article  appeared,  The  Sunday  School  Times 
had  published  a  paper  by  a  well-known  Boston 
physician,  Dr.  Richard  Cabot,  on  “The  Impotence 
of  Lying,”  in  which  was  given  striking  testimony,  out 
of  professional  experience,  as  to  the  practical  harm¬ 
fulness  of  the  lie.  The  therapeutic  lie  was  well  known 
to  Dr.  Cabot,  and  had  been  well  tested  by  him  in 
practise,  as  the  opening  paragraphs  of  his  paper 
showed,  for  he  wrote  : 

I  was  brought  up  as  most  physicians  are,  to  be  truthful 
whenever  possible,  but  to  lie  when  the  patient's  interest  abso¬ 
lutely  demanded  it,  when  sympathy,  tact,  and  kindness  for¬ 
bade  our  telling  the  apparently  wounding  or  dangerous  truth. 
After  practising  medicine  seven  years  on  this  principle,  I  grad¬ 
ually  became  convinced  that  no  man  was  skilful  enough  to 
make  a  success  of  lying  unless  he  kept  in  constant  practise. 
The  occasional  liar  does  not  always  succeed  even  m  fooling 
his  patient,  although  he  often  thinks  he  does. 

After  these  seven  years  of  lying  1  tried  the  truth,  and  for  the 
last  eight  years  that  has  been  my  steady  practise.  Let  me  ex¬ 
plain.  first  of  all,  just  what  I  do  and  do  not  mean  by  telling 
the  truth.  I  do  not  mean  emptying  my  mind  of  all  its  content 
before  every  one  or  on  every  occasion.  It  is  no  one's  duty  to 
buttonhole  all  his  friends  on  the  street  and  give  them  a  disser¬ 
tation  on  their  faults  and  weaknesses.  1 1  is  no  one' s  business  to 
force  truth  on  people  when  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
it  can  do  them  any  good.  But  it  is  every  one's  business  to  be 
fair  and  square,  to  deceive  no  one,  never  to  be  double-faced. 

Although  a  lie  may  seem  to  work  well  once  or 
twice,  it  has  started  a  dangerous  trail  of  destroyed 
confidence,  as  Dr.  Cabot  pointed  out  : 

Medical  lies  mean  moral  short-sightedness.  That  is  the 
crux  of  the  whole  situation.  A  family  conspire  with  their 
doctor,  the  servants,  and  the  nurses  to  keep  the  sick  man  in 
ignorance  and  buoy  him  up  for  a  time  with  false  hope  per¬ 
haps  till  his  death.  But  how  about  the  conspirators  them¬ 
selves?  Some  day  they  will  be  sick  themselves.  Whom  then 


can  they  trust?  They  have  learned,  each  of  them,  that  the 
trusted  medical  adviser,  the  faithful  nurse,  the  devoted  serv¬ 
ants,  the  beloved  family,  will  lie  "  for  the  patient's  good," 
and  each  one's  judgment  is  different  as  to  the  extent  of  that 
"good." 

"  Oh,  of  course  I  never  believe  what  doctors  say,"  a  girl  of 
twenty  said  to  me  once.  "  I've  helped  them  lie  and  fix  up 
the  letters  to  mother  too  often  myself." 

In  answer  to  the  question,  “  But  if  telling  the  truth 
makes  the  patient  worse,  would  you  still  tell  it?” 
Dr.  Cabot  answered  : 

If  the  diagnosis  is  really  clear  and  certain,  I  find  that  the 
patient  has  usually  suspected  it  long  before  his  friends  and 
nurses  have  come  to  the  point  of  discussing  the  propriety  of 
concealing  it  from  him.  He  looks  with  a  pitying  smile  on 
their  efforts  to  deceive  him.  If  the  diagnosis  is  in  doubt,  as  is 
so  often  the  case,  we  can  truthfully  tell  the  patient  that,  and 
go  on  with  our  business  of  cure.  I  have  many  times  seen 
friends  amazed  at  the  calmness — even  relief  often — with  w^iich 
the  sufferer  learns  the  truth  which  they,  the  healthy  but  faint¬ 
hearted  friends,  could  scarcely  face.  /  have  never  hnown  a 
patient  made  worse  by  learning  the  nature  of  his  disease. 

A  banker  in  Maryland  bore  direct  testimony  to  the 
suicidal  tendency  of  the  lie  in  a  physician's  work,  in 
this  letter  : 

Some  years  ago  a  young  relative,  after  thorough  prepara¬ 
tion,  began  the  practise  of  medicine,  for  which  he  had  inher¬ 
ited  a  peculiar  fitness. 

From  the  first  he  was  generally  liked— he  had  good  manners, 
and  he  was  regarded  as  unusually  successful  in  the  outcome  of 
his  cases  :  but,  while  truthful  in  ordinary  affairs,  he  so  freely 
and  unhesitatingly  lied  to  his  patients  and  their  relatives  that  in 
a  few  years  he  was  thoroughly  discredited.  His  final  failure  in 
practise  and  in  life  was  more  especially  due  to  intemperate 
habits  acquired  many  years  after  his  entry  on  his  profession, 
but  possibly  in  great  measure  due  to  the  habit  of  trifling  with 
law  as  indicated  by  his  professional  untruthfulnoss. 

It  may  be  said  that  he  was  not  tactful  with  his  lies,  but  it  is 
my  experience  that  the  average  man,  after  a  comparatively 
short  acquaintance,  is  able  fairly  well  to  "gauge  "  his  doctor, 
and  will  credit  or  discredit  his  statements  accordingly. 

Two  interesting  cases,  of  which  the  first  was  the 
following,  were  set  forth  in  a  letter  from  a  New  York 
reader : 

The  first  case  was  that  of  a  man  whose  Christian  character 
will  be  apparent  to  any  one  who  meets  him.  When  in  the 
army  he  was  summoned  as  a  witness  in  a  foraging  expedition 
and  told  a  lie,  when  it  would  have  been  much  easier  for  him  to 
have  told  the  truth  ;  he  told  me  that  the  reason  h«  lied  was  that 
if  he  had  told  the  truth  it  would  have  compromised  his  captain, 
and  might  have  weakened  discipline  at  a  critical  time.  Tell¬ 
ing  the  lie  was  a  humiliation  to  him— a  real  sacrifice — 
and  he  has  never  forgotten  it.  He  sacrificed  something  very 
dear  to  himself  for  the  sake  of  the  Union,  which  seemed  to 
him  to  be  the  larger  interest  involved. 

When  one  makes  a  sacrifice  in  this  way,  for  another,  does  it  not 
change  the  situation  somewhat  ? 

No  situation  ever  changes  a  lie  ;  and  a  lie  is  always 
wrong.  The  foregoing  editorial  in  this  issue  of  the 
Times  discusses  why  the  lie  is  eternally  wrong. 

In  H.  Clay  Trumbull's  book,  “  A  Lie  Never  Justi¬ 
fiable,”  it  is  shown  that  as  God  is  a  God  of  truth,  and 
the  Devil  is  the  father  of  lies,  whenever  a  person 
comes  to  a  situation  in  which  he  believes  a  lie  is  the 
only  thing  that  will  serve  the  cause  of  righteousness, 
he  says  in  effect  :  “God  is  now  powerless  to  help  ; 
the  Devil  is  the  only  one  who  can  help.  Therefore  I 
must  abandon  God,  and  get  the  Devil's  help  for  the 
time  being.” 

But  a  righteous  cause  never  since  the  world  began 
depended  for  its  safety  on  a  lie,  nor  ever  will.  It 
may  seem  to  ;  but  that  is  only  our  weak  faith.  Char¬ 
acter,  discipline,  the  Union  cause,  were  not  helped, 
but  damaged,  by  the  lie  which  was  told  from  a  mis¬ 
taken  sense  of  duty.  The  motive  in  telling  the  lie 
may  have  been  of  the  best,  but  that  does  not  make 
wrong  right  A  reputation  may,  indeed,  be  damaged 
by  truth-telling  ;  but  the  God  of  truth  can  do  for  our 
own  or  others’  reputations  all  that  he  ought  to  do  as 
we  let  him  hold  us  in  his  inviolable  truth. 
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I  will  declare  at  the  outset  that  I  should  stand  appalled  at  the 
idea  of  demonstrating-  to  you  what  the  dramatic  has  achieved  in 
the  matter  of  education,  within  the  limits  of  fifteen  minutes,  and 
within  the  closer  limit  of  my  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

To  espouse  the  cause  of  the  drama  as  an  educator,  and  so  to 
prove  this  proposition  that  the  decriers  of  the  drama  would  never 
again  decry,  this,  fortunately  for  the  proposition,  is  not  what  I 
am  attempting  to  do.  Nor  is  it  my  province  to  roam  through  all 
the  ages  and  phases  of  education  to  show  you  what  a  part  in  the 
progress  of  thought  the  drama  has  played,  from  the  spontaneous 
representation  of  bird  and  beast,  and  the  marvelous  dramatic 
dances,  among  the  savages,  to  the  select  audience  sitting  rapt  to 
hear  the  last  word  from  Ibsen  or  Maeterlinck. 

I  have  to  turn  rather  to  you  for  my  material ;  for  it  is  to  your 
imagination  that  I  must  appeal.  I  have  only  to  suggest  to  you, 
What  may  the  dramatic  do  in  education  ?  and  you  will  fill  in  the 
details  of  the  picture.  I  am  here  but  to  present  the  thought  and 
turn  your  attention  to  the  future  rather  than  the  past,  and  you 
will  utter  the  prophecy.  And  herein  lies  my  hope. 

I  am  inquiring,  not,  What  instruction  does  the  drama  con¬ 
tribute  to  those  adults  who  choose  to  patronize  it?  but,  What 
aid  in  the  formation  of  character  may  the  dramatic  give  to  the 
children  who  are  on  their  way  to  the  adulthood  and  leadership  of 
the  world,  whose  education  so  greatly  concerns  us  ?  And  herein 
lies  more  pleasure.  For  in  the  company  of  little  children,  even 
while  we  ponder  for  their  good,  we  lose  the  sense  of  calculation 
of  profit  —  even  of  soul  profit  —  weighed  in  nice  measurements  of 
knowledge  or  attainment. 

So  we  return  to  our  question :  May  the  dramatic  add  some¬ 
thing  in  the  Elysium  which  childhood  may  be?  May  it  enter  into 
that  sphere,  not  as  the  forbidden  delight  to  be  awaited  with 
feverish  impatience  till  later  years,  nor  as  the  empty,  or  perhaps 
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too  full  and  mature,  amusement  that  it  too  often  is,  but  as  a 
power  to  construct  in  the  children  stronger  and  better  men  and 
women,  with  clearer  images  and  finer  thoughts?  I  am  assuming 
that  when  we  ask  if  the  drama  may  help  education,  the  test  is  that 
it  helps  toward  this  goal ;  that  it  deepens  experience  and  enriches 
the  life  leading  up  to  maturity. 

Let  us,  for  the  sake  of  having  the  question  clearly  before  us, 
take  for  granted  that  the  possibilities  have  as  yet  never  been 
touched.  They  may  be  seen  sometimes,  but  rarely.  Let  us  agree 
that  the  usual  dramatic  performance  of  the  graduating  class  does 
not  suggest  the  embodiment  of  a  great  force,  that  the  usual 
matinee-going  child  does  not  reap  great  benefit  from  the  habit, 
and  that  it  is  a  different  application  of  the  art  that  we  must  seek  if 
we  would  bring  the  drama  as  a  power  into  the  divine  sphere  oi 
childhood. 

And  here  we  shall  have  to  stop  to  inquire  of  the  difference. 
We  must  see  clearly  what  we  seek  ere  we  shall  find  it. 

Let  us  consider  first  the  dramatic  element,  as  it  may  be  exer¬ 
cised  by  the  child. 

Is  the  thing  that  we  seek  for  external  or  internal  purposes? 
Are  we  in  our  education  trying  to  find  a  force  that  will  enable  our 
individual  to  strut  successfully  upon  the  boards  of  life  and  win 
applause?  Or  are  we  trying  to  endow  him  with  a  divine  art 
composed  of  harmonies  which  will  help  him  to  act  well  his  little 
part  with  grace  and  fitness  ?  Are  we  looking  for  a  force  that  will 
beautify  our  individual  in  form  or  in  spirit?  If  we  find  the  force 
that  is  potent,  and  if  we  are  to  apply  it  to  the  individual,  we 
should  beware  that  we  mark  well  the  distinction,  lest,  in  our  effort 
to  improve  him,  we  drag  our  individual  out  of  the  Elysium ;  for 
in  the.bright  fields  of  childhood  the  forces  must  be  of  the  spirit. 

Here  is  the  dividing  of  the  ways.  Perhaps  this  is  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  must  shut  out  the  dramatic  from  education. 

Let  us  scan  the  roads,  and  see  if  we  may  find  a  path  for  this 
art  to  our  Elysium.  On  one  side  is  a  barred  gate,  and  the  bars 
of  it  are  impassable ;  they  are :  the  working  for  effect,  the  desire 
for  applause  (not  the  gratification  at  applause,  but  the  working 
for  it),  the  self-consciousness  of  action  posed  to  produce  an  effect, 
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and  the  like  —  an  evil  train,  making  for  selfishness.  By  this  way 
there  is  no  passage  there.  It  leads  to  a  country  remote  from 
childhood;  and  if  by  chance  a  child  stray  there,  he  forgets  his 
native  place  and  loses  the  delights  of  it. 

But  may  we  not  still  find  a  path?  The  dramatic  must  be  a 
show  —  need  it  be  for  a  selfish  effect?  The  radical  and  world¬ 
wide  difference  here  seems  to  be  in  the  subtle  motive.  And,  as  in 
all  the  steps  of  the  evolution  of  the  child,  the  teacher  or  parent  is 
the  high-priest  at  this  altar  of  motive,  and  woe  be  to  the  world  if 
he  swing  a  censer  with  incense  of  flattery  and  not  of  devotion ! 

And  here  I  wish  I  could  be  a  leader,  with  a  touch  of  divine 
inspiration,  to  guide  a  troupe  of  children  through  the  mazes  of 
the  art  and  interpret  to  them  the  situations.  We  would  turn 
from  the  barred  gate,  along  a  road  leading  to  the  happy  fields  of 
childhood,  and  prove,  as  we  went,  that  springing  from  a  motive 
different  from  that  for  self-effect  may  grow  our  dramatic  force. 
Have  you  ever  seen  an  exhibition  of  it  —  when  perhaps  the  chil¬ 
dren  had  helped  to  make  the  play,  illustrative  of  some  period 
studied,  or  commemorating  some  festival?  Have  you  ever  been 
in  such  an  audience,  where  the  actors  and  the  audience  are  one; 
when  the  thought  to  be  given  is  clothed  with  all  the  art  that  each 
can  command,  to  render  it  clear  and  beautiful  for  the  listeners; 
when  the  whole  is  a  symposium  of  beauties,  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  giving,  not  getting,  and  each  actor  is  lost  in  this  purpose? 
It  is  a  sight  worth  seeing;  or,  rather,  it  is  an  experience  worth 
feeling. 

So  we  would  enter  the  place  where  children  grow,  with  our 
dramatic  art.  We  look  about  and  see  it  filled  with  learning  and 
making  and  exercising  —  many  doings.  There  we  would  intro¬ 
duce  our  acting.  School  should  be  a  stage.  We  would  -find  it 
already  in  and  out  of  the  kindergarten,  and  even  beyond.  The 
littlest  children  instinctively  impersonate  in  their  play.  We 
would  continue  it  in  every  year  —  almost  in  every  day.  Periods 
of  history  being  studied  should  be  lived  in,  and  lived  out,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  others.  Each  should  contribute  out  of  his  knowl¬ 
edge  to  the  detail  of  the  play.  The  children  should  be  Greeks, 
Romans,  and  Middle  Age  barons  and  priests ;  they  should  write 
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the  Magna  Charta  and  discover  America,  and  construct  our 
nation,  daily.  Motifs  of  all  sorts  should  be  shown  in  action, 
imaginative  as  well  as  historical,  and  done  in  an  impromptu 
and  spontaneous  way,  as  well  as  worked  out  into  a  more  studied 
correctness. 

What  would  be  the  result?  Vividness  of  impression.  His¬ 
tory  would  ever  be  to  them  their  familiar  field ;  people  in  distant 
ages  would  be  people,  not  names  with  dates  attached.  The 
world’s  story  would  not  simply  be  a  stream  of  events,  but  might 
really  be  the  living  present  to  each  individual  that  Emerson  pic¬ 
tures  it  in  his  essay  on  history.  The  delights  of  imagination  and 
construction  and  interpretation  are  untold.  The  value  of  these 
delights  is  unmeasured.  The  pure  joy  of  action  cannot  be  over¬ 
estimated. 

There  is  another  result  to  dwell  upon,  perhaps  more  valuable 
even  —  the  immense  power  of  impressing  actions  by  the  action 
done  —  the  moral  force  of  impersonation.  The  heroic  act  con¬ 
ceived  and  executed  is  one’s  own.  The  ungenerous  part  played 
is  vividly  seen  and  detested  by  all.  The  gentleness  and  willing¬ 
ness  of  spirit  that  it  requires  to  take  the  disagreeable  part  stamp 
the  quality  of  the  feeling  about  it.  The  gallery  in  a  theater 
applauds  the  virtuous  sentiment.  How  much  more  might  the 
same  gallery  do,  if  in  childhood,  in  school  days,  it  had  had  fre¬ 
quent  chance  dramatically  to  be  the  hero  or  the  faithful  one! 

A  little  scene  comes  to  my  mind,  which  I  hesitate  to  portray, 
lest  I  should  not  convey  the  wonderful  child-purity  that  was  in  it. 
Yet  it  so  illustrates  what  I  mean  that  I  must  try.  It  was  on  a 
Sunday.  Some  very  little  children  were  playing  the  story  of  the 
life  of  Christ.  The  story  had  been  told  them  with  especial 
thought  of  them.  Some  were  very  turbulent  little  boys.  All 
were  deeply  absorbed.  They  separated  into  the  different  char¬ 
acters  they  chose,  the  others  being  the  listening  multitudes.  There 
was  nothing  present  but  the  most  intense  participation  in  the 
thought.  The  words  that  they  spoke  were  their  own  impromptu 
interpretation  of  what  Christ  had  said  as  he  moved  from  scene 
to  scene;  and  when  one  hesitated  for  his  word,  another  leaned 
over  and  suggested  it  to  him.  When  the  leader  in  the  play 
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finished  the  story  in  few  words,  the  spirit  of  Christ  was  surely  in 
the  children. 

For  the  drama  that  children  should  see,  what  can  we  say? 
My  theme  has  been  that  their  doing  the  dramatic  is  far  more 
important  in  their  early  years  than  their  seeing  it.  But  there 
seems  also  to  be  vast  opportunity  for  teaching  them  through 
action  portrayed  for  them.  What  so  powerful  as  vivid  impres¬ 
sions  created  by  the  drama?  When  we  apply  our  test  here,  what 
shall  stand?  Where  shall  we  find  the  dramatic  food  we  wish  to 
feed  to  young  minds?  When  we  have  had  the  rare  chance  of 
taking  them  to  see  Jefferson  in  his  plays,  and  the  too  rare  chance 
of  letting  them  see  some  of  Shakespeare’s  plays,  what  shall  we  do 
more?  Almost  nothing  is  suited  to  them.  Tragedies  do  not  come 
within  their  comprehension;  as  for  current  comedies,  Heaven 
forbid  that  they  should !  Light  operas  are  heavy  with  vulgarity 
and  dulness.  Shall  we  take  them  to  see  the  promiscuous  plays  as 
they  are  played  —  the  plays  that  parody  life  and  consider  no  joke 
successful  without  an  innuendo?  Not  safely,  if  we  would  not 
hopelessly  distort  their  vision  before  they  can  make  their  own 
calculations. 

Pity  the  drama,  that,  with  all  of  its  great  possibilities  and 
realities,  when  we  speak  of  it,  we  should  conjure  up  such  visions 
as  the  usual  play !  Pity  humanity,  that  the  drama  should  lay  the 
responsibility  of  such  upon  its  shoulders ! 

Would  it  nrtbe  a  boon  if  some  theater  should  now  and  then 
ignore  what  is  thoughtto  be  public  taste,  and~occasionallv_jerve 
us  cflnjections  wecoulcfglvF as  treats  to  our  children,  not  mixed 
witji43Qi£QasJ.h rough  and  through;  if,  for  example,  a  point  should 
be  made  of  having  on  Saturdays  plays  tKat  were  chosen  with 
s'chool  children  in  view?  Or  could  not  the  school  forces  in  Chi- 
cagoseton  foot  a  series  of  dramatic  entertainments  which  should 
IjcTprofitable  to  the  children  of  the  city? 

If  the  schools  could  enter  into  the  field,  giving  the  children  a 
fine  sense  of  the  dramatic,  how  long  would  it  take  our  so-called 
public  taste  to  change?  Not  more  than  one  generation!  Speed 
the  day! 

Anita  McCormick  Blaine. 

Chicago. 
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By  HATTHEW  WOODS,  H.D. 


man  muss  ctwas  sctn  urn  etwas  zu  machen. 

— QOETHE 


«  •• 


The  Phisition  waigheth  the  nature  of  a  man’s 
bodie,  and  things  helpful  or  hurtefull  unto  it. 

-SIR  PHILIP  SIDNEY 

•  «  « 

Omne  animi  vitium  tanto  conspectius  in  se 
Crimen  habet,  quanto  major  qui  peccat  habetur. 

-JUVENAL 


....  Foreword 


This  paper  is  the  result  of  an  invitation  from  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Philadelphia  Alumni  Society  of  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  which  Dr. 
Woods  was  asked  to  address  the  society  on  the  subject  of 
tobacco.  The  previous  gatherings  had  been  denominated 
“Smokers,”  to  which  title  Dr.  Woods  naturally  objected,  feel¬ 
ing  that  not  only  the  thing,  but  even  the  name,  compromised 
the  dignity  of  the  profession.  His  acceptance  of  the  invitation, 
as  will  be  seen  by  this  paper,  was  intended  to  bring  before  the 
association  and  to  elicit  discussion  upon  an  indulgence  which 
he,  in  common  with  others,  considered  derogatory  to  the  intel¬ 
ligence  of  professional  people  as  leaders  of  hygienic  thought. 
The  article  has  already  brought  forth  good  fruit  among  think¬ 
ing  medical  men,  and  it  is  now  published  at  the  request  of  a 
number  of  friends  for  the  benefit  of  the  profession  at  large.— 
De  Forrest  Willard. 
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SOME  OF  THE  MINOR  IMMORALITIES  OF 
THE  TOBACCO  HABIT. 


When  first  aroused  by  feelings  akin  to  indignation 
by  the  announcement  that  this  society  was  about  to 
give  a  “  smoker,”  it  was  not  because  I  loved  less  the 
brethren  ohiefly  instrumental  in  making  the  compro¬ 
mising  spectacle  possible,  butbeoause  I  loved  my  pro¬ 
fession  and  alma  mater  more. 

I  had  been  taught,  and  still  believe,  that  medicine 
is  a  sacred  calling,  that  it  combines  in  itself  the  excel¬ 
lencies  of  all  professions,  just  as  the  greater  contains 
the  less;  that  the  physician  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  man 
set  apart,  devoted  to  the  betterment,  not  the  destruct¬ 
ive  pleasures  or  obliteration  of  the  higher  interests  of 
humanity,  for  the  broad  study  of  medicine,  not  to  be 
confined  within  the  narrow  limits  of  therapeutics, 
considers  man  morally  as  well  as  physically  and 
includes  within  its  sphere  the  issues  of  life  and  death. 

As  law  concerns  itself  with  his  constitutional  and 
other  rights,  theology  with  his  relation  to  Cod— or 
ifjyou  prefer  it,  good — and  his  fellow-man,  so  medicine 
has  to  do  not  only  with  these,  but  also  with  the  health 
and  indireotly  the  morals  of  the  community,  so  insep¬ 
arably  associated  with  a  sound  body  that  often  bad 
morals  to  the  physician  simply  means  bad  health. 

With  this  conception  of  the  duties  that  belong  to 
our  vocation,  this  consuetudinarily  implied  necessity 
on  our  part— transmitted  perhaps  from  Hebrew  and 
Greek  priest-physicians  not  only  to  avoid  evil,  but 
its  appearance,  this  positive  duty  devolving  upon 
us  to  separate  ourselves  from,  and  condemn  every¬ 
thing  causing,  either  moral  or  physical  deterioration, 
you  may  imagine  the  sorrow  that  possessed  many 
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of  the  alumni  of  our  common  foster  mother  when 
they  realized  that,  on  the  contrary,  this  association 
oalled  by  her  name  had  gone  over  to  the  Philistines, 
that  this  division  of  her  sons,  of  all  men,  after  the 
manner  of  the  profane  world,  had  actually  decided  to 
give  a  “  Smoker!”  had  deliberately  and  officially 
announced  its  purpose  to  throw  the  weight  of  its 
great  example  in  favor  of  an  indulgence  condemned 
by  almost  every  prudent  father,  by  almost  every 
mother  and  wife,  by  all  who  have  been  its  victims,  by 
nearly  all  who  have  not  and  by  many  still  under  its 
thrall. 

That  a  collective  body  of  esteemed  men  should 
decide  to  stamp  with  the  approval  of  a  sanitary  and 
presumably  sagacious  sooiety — recognized  custodians 
of  the  publio  health— a  custom  opposed  to  health  and 
that  has  become  the  bane  of  domestic  and  public 
ethics  as  well  as  esthetics,  a  menace  to  higher  edu¬ 
cation,  a  concomitant  of  nearly  every  modern  error, 
an  enemy  of  moral  reform,  a  cause  of  mental  decay, 
a  habit,  as  many  homes  can  testify,  often  causing  the 
obliteration  of  that  faoulty  that  enables  man  to  reo- 
ognize  the  rights  of  others;  that  we  as  an  association 
of  physicians  should  have  deliberately  decided  to  feed 
with  the  bread  of  encouragement  this  procreator  of 
hydra-headed  disease,  this  habit  which,  according  to 
the  opinion  of  many  educational  and  medical  author¬ 
ities,  is  the  worst  curse  of  modern  civilization,  is 
indeed  one  of  those  anomalies  of  conduct  calculated  to 
make  the  judicious  grieve. 

It  is  because  of  a  belief  in  the  not  always  recog¬ 
nized  or  admitted  power  of  the  habit  for  varied  evil 
that  we  have  been  persuaded,  mostly  by  conviction, 
but  also  by  the  compliment  of  your  esteemed  invita¬ 
tion  to  address  you  to-night  on  some  of  the  minor 
immoralities  connected  with  its  use. 

We  are  not  discussing  the  rights  of  the  individual, 
for,  much  as  we  regret  friends  somewhat  dead  in  nar- 
ootio  trespasses  and  soporifio  sins,  we  presume  not  to 
limit  the  liberty  of  any  man ;  our  protest  is  with  an 
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association,  as  if  there  was  no  other  way  of  blowing 
the  spark  of  good-fellowship  into  a  flame,  officially 
deoiding  to  do  what  is  not  only  inconsistent  and 
unseemly,  but  morally  wrong. 

After  the  manner  of  the  schoolmen — those  curious 
old  divines  of  the  middle  ages  who  occupied  so  many 
otherwise  monotonous  hours  in  discussing  the 
niceties  of  abstraot  speculation — let  us  inquire  for  a 
moment  what  is  morality  and  what  is  implied  by  vice, 
its  reverse  ? 

It  is  only  necessary  to  consult  a  dictionary  to  learn 
that  “  morality  implies  the  quality  of  an  intention, 
a  character,  an  aotion,  a  principle  or  a  sentiment 
when  tried  by  the  standard  of  right;”  “  The  practice 
of  the  moral  and  social  duties,  or  the  duties  of  men 
in  their  sooial  relations;”  that  in  theology,  “  morality 
has  reference  to  man’s  duty  toward  himself,  his  fel- 
low-men  and  God,”  and  that  “  vice”  is  defined 
variously  as  “  something  that  mars,  a  blemish,  an 
unworthy  or  undesirable  habit,”  and  “  as  the  habitual 
gratification  of  a  debasing  appetite.”  You  will  see  at 
a  glance,  therefore,  that  tried  by  these  simple  diction¬ 
ary  definitions,  even  the  moderate  use  of  tobacco  is 
not  only  an  immorality  but  a  vice,  not  only  thus 
ethically  but  esthetically.  Try  it  again  by  Pope’s 
familiar  lines: 

Vice  is  a  monster  of  such  frightful  mien 
As  to  be  hated  needs  but  to  be  seen. 

And  can  you  conceive  of  anything  more  monstrous 
and  unprofessional  than  a  room  full  of  doctors  in  an 
atmosphere  of  poisonous  vapor,  their  congested  lips 
puokered  around  a  cigar  or  pipe-stem,  their  features 
unbecomingly  relaxed  into  somnolent  ecstacy  as  they 
suck  narcotio  vapor  from  a  weed?  Certainly  not  a 
picture  that  angels  delight  to  look  upon. 

Yet  seen  too  oft,  familiar  with  its  face, 

We  (and  surely  also  the  angels)  first  abhor,  then 
pity,  then  embrace. 

So  much  for  the  seductive  omnipotence  of  vice. 


moral  sense”;  that  “student-smokers  are  deficient  in 
scholarship”;  that  “more  young  men  break  down  in 
body  and  mind  and  go  astray  as  a  result  of  smoking 
than  of  drinking”;  that  by  “indulgence  in  the  solace- 
ment  of  this  seduotion  the  power  of  achievement  is 
weakened  and  men  handicap  themselves  in  the  strug¬ 
gle  where  usually  only  the  fittest  survive”;  that 
“tobacco  soothes  the  excited  nerves  to  render  them 
ultimately  more  irritable”;  that  it  “produces  debility 
in  self-restraint  and  weakens  the  power  of  the  will”; 
that  “it  impairs  physical  vigor,  perverts  the  taste, 
diminishes  mental  oapaoity,  corrupts  the  moral  sense 
and  stimulates  the  animal  nature”;  that  “it  causes 
among  students  inferior  scholarship  and  takes  away 
the  sense  of  shame  in  failure”;  that  “if  a  census  could 
be  taken  of  all  the  young  men  who  smoke,  it  would 
surprise  and  ought  to  distress  our  American  people, 
for  it  has  to  do  with  social,  moral  and  political  degen¬ 
eracy”;  that  “the  tobacco  habit  gains  ground  at  the 
expense  of  emotional  refinement  and  spiritual  force,” 
as  witness  Spain,  Italy,  Persia,  Turkey,  Syria,  Mexico, 
Egypt  and  all  the  retrograde  countries  where  even 
the  women  are  its  prey.1 

It  was  a  recognition  of  this  that  caused  Fourier  to 
exclaim  in  one  of  those  prophetib,  though  terse 
sentences  peouliar  to  him  :  “The  nation  that  smokes 
perishes.”  This  which  seems  such  an  exaggeration 
will  bear  inspection,  for  it  needs  no  lighting  of  the 
casuistic  oandle  to  see  that  producing  artificial  tran¬ 
quillity  by  a  drug — whether  it  be  opium,  cocain,  hash¬ 
ish,  chloral  or  tobacco — in  the  place  of  growth- 
urging  discontent,  is  an  offence  against  our  better 
nature,  weakening  that  power  of  progressive  achiev- 
ment  that  ought  to  characterize  nations  and  men. 

Significant,  too,  is  the  fact  that  unlike  other  lethal 
products,  tobacco  almost  alone  has  no  medical  prop¬ 
erties  entitling  it  to  an  honored  place  in  the  dispen¬ 
satory.  It  is  not  used  as  a  remedy  for  any  disease; 

>  See  “The  Tobacco  Problem*"  by  Meta  Lander  (Margaret  Woods 
Lawrence).  Boston:  Lee  &  Shopnerd. 
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there  are  even  no  modifications  of  it  employed  in 
the  treatment  of  the  siok;  it  does  not  destroy  germs 
or  keep  off  contagion  as  certain  conjecturally  smoke- 
oured  brethren  seem  to  imagine.  Chewing  or  smok¬ 
ing  it  does  not  diminish  the  danger  when  inhaling 
poisonous  dust  or  vapor;  it  does  not  “prevent  obe¬ 
sity,”  “aid  digestion”  or  “relieve  asthma,’  as  its  vic¬ 
tims  sometimes  claim.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  been 
not  only  because  of  its  uselessness  but  its  danger 
— ignominiously  expelled  from  the  pharmacopeia  of 
every  civilized  land,  and  yet,  we  physicians,  know¬ 
ing  this  and  more,  come  together  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  ourselves  under  its  control,  call  our  gather¬ 
ings  by  its  name,  use  it  with  as  muoh  tolerance,  as 
if  it  were  a  panacea  for  every  ill,  giving  the  sanction 
of  our  example,  instar  omnium,  to  its  general  use, 
thus  casting  our  influence  on  the  side  of  evil  by 
publicly  honoring  this  ubiquitous  wrong. 

Is  not  this  an  immorality?  .  .. 

The  demoralizing  effect  of  this  omnipotent  evil 
enters  every  avenue  of  life.  The  laboring  man  ami 
his  family  have  no  worse  enemy  than  tobacco.  It 
often  leads  to  drink,”  says  Dr.  Chalmers,  “and  drink 
leads  to  the  devil.”  Returning  from  the  work  ot  the 
day  with  a  pittance,  about  sufficient  for  bread,  larder 
empty,  children  half  clad,  wife  worn  out  with  the 
overwhelming  perplexities  of  the  day,  the  home 
and  its  misery  presenting  a  spectacle  that  appeals 
to  his  better  nature,  and  for  a  time  “wrapped  in 
the  worldly  creed  of  prudence,”  he  is  under  the 
influence  of  that  discontent  that  would  soon  effect 
a  betterment  of  his  estate.  He  is  a  teetotaler,  per¬ 
haps,  with  scruples  yet  against  beer,  but  there  on  his 
mantel,  void  of  ornament,  lies  a  pipe  black  with  the 
stains  of  long  usage,  and  soon  under  the  power  or 
its  discontent-dispelling  influence,  what  cares  he  tor 
the  misery  of  his  condition,  the  cough  of  his  pallid 
wife,  tire  helpless  cry  of  half-fed  ohildren,  the  tawdry 
emptiness  of  spare  apartments,  for  with  a  garrulous 
newspaper  in  his  hand  and  a  pipe  in  his  mouth, 
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ie  he  not  translated  into  the  listless  paradise  of  self- 
complacent  minds  where  care  does  not  enter;  and 
“the  slavery  holds  him  within  this  sepulchre  of 
ambition,”  and  will  not  let  him  go  until  the  grave 
closes  over  him,  a  tobacco-saturated  victim  of  self- 
indulgenoe,  his  orphaned  children  too  often  a  care  on 
the  State? 

Is  not  this  an  immorality?  Would  it  not  be  better, 
more  manly,  instead  of  thus  “sioklying  o’er  the  native 
hue  of  resolution  with  the  pale  cast”  of  self-delusive 
content,  to  oppose  and  conquer  the  ills  we  have  rather 
than  resort  to  the  reconciliation  of  a  drug  that  mor¬ 
alists  tell  us  "makes  man  selfish,  unmannerly  and 
sometimes  worse,”  that  permits  him  to  carry  unseemly 
odors  into  any  company,  a  sick  wife’s  or  a  sick  child’s, 
and  show  himself  oallous  to  the  requests  of  others, 
and  that  would  allow  otherwise  gentlemen  “to  fill  the 
atmosphere  of  the  continent  with  a  perpetual  stench,” 
but  for  the  self-defensive  prohibitions  found  necessary 
to  be  placarded  in  places  of  public  resort? 

“  The  drunkard  does  not  compel  you  to  drink,  the 
opium-eater  to  eat  opium,  but  the  smoker  makes  you 
smoke,  nay  more,  visibly  inhale  the  very  vapor  just 
ejected  from  his  own  mouth.”  Is  not  this  a  minor 
immorality  to  be  regretted  and  concealed — since  it 
seems  it  oan  not  be  abandoned — at  least  practiced 
alone  in  the  middle  of  a  ten-aore  lot,  rather  than  as  in 
these  unseemly  “smokers,”  ater  nodes,  unblushingly 
vaunted  and  exposed. 

Again,  Coleridge’s  axiom  that  "  every  educated  man 
ought  to  know  the  best  things,”  like  Matthew  Arnold’s 
on  the  same  subject,  has  almost  become  one  of  the 
pedantries  of  pedagogics. 

If  this  applies  to  the  ordinary  gentleman,  it  does  so 
with  double  force  to  the  physioian,  who  needs  to  be  a 
man  of  varied  endowments,  requiring  a  wide  extent 
of  knowledge  for  the  proper  praotice  of  his  profession; 
associating  with  the  most  polished  people  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  he  certainly  ought  to  be  acquainted  with  “the 
best  things.” 
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“  We  often  oan  not  do  our  entire  duty,”  says  Bage- 
hot,  “  because  of  unpopularity,”  and  what,  we  may 
ask,  in  a  learned  profession,  causes  unpopularity  more 
than  the  frivolous  ostentation  of  narrow  endowments  ( 
Yet  how  oan  that  man,  however  limited  his  horizon, 
with  perhaps  nothing  quick  about  him  but  his  temper, 
feel  so  dissatisfied  with  himself  as  to  cause  the  real¬ 
ization  of  Coleridge’s  dictum,  who  carries  in  his  pocket 
a  drug  that  will  produce  inflation  and  content  when 
he  ought  to  be  miserable  and  ashamed  ?  He  may  not  be 
living  up  even  to  the  necessarily  limited  opportunities 
of  his  own  profession.  He  may  know  nothing  of  ‘  the 
best  things,”  the  great  works,  unconscious  ot  the  soul, 
the  mighty  have  projected  into  their  achievements; 
know  nothing  of  Angelico’s  beatific  calm  and  Bot- 
ticeli’s  faith— “subdued  sabbatic  joy”— nothing  ol 
Cellini’s  daring  and  Michael  Angelo’s  depth,  nothing 
of  the  subtlety  of  Da  Vinci,  the  opulence  of  Rubens, 
the  splendor  of  Titian  and  Tintoretto,  the  redolent 
revelations  of  Claud,  the  realms  of  glory  suggested 
by  Mozart  and  Bach,  nothing  of  the  great  dramatists, 
thinkers,  poets,  "the  men  whose  words  make  rich  the 
thought  of  the  world,”  nothing  of  the  literary  mas¬ 
ters,  “the  still  air  of  delightful  studies,  nothing  ot 
Blake’s  Job  or  Darwin's  profoundly  reverent  ‘  Origin 
and  “Descent,”  nothing  of  Faust,  of  the  Gesprache, 
Principia,  the  Eclogues.  “Manfred,  ’  nothing  ot  the 
self-effacement  of  an  a  Kempis,  the  mysterious  moral 
obliquity  of  a  Villon,  the  calm  epicureanism  world- 
lore,  sensual  pretense  of  an  Omar  Khayyam,  the ,  fas¬ 
cination  of  a  Phidias,  the  profound  variety  of  Luther, 
the  mysticism  of  Diirer,  introspection  ot  fat.  Augustus, 
De  Civitati  Dei,  the  self-effacement,  heroism  divme 
zeal  of  a  Spinoza,  the  books  of  nature,  inspiration 
and  achievement  equally  closed  to  many,  because  that 
with  a  self-complacent  cigar  in  their  mouths,  a  tawdry 
newspaper  iu  their  hands,  they  are  content  to  be  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  best  things,  content  to  leave  the 
mighty  masters’  mysteries,  while  they  float  the  prim- 
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rose  way  of  dalliance  on  the  vapor  of  a  weed.  Is  not 
this  an  immorality? 

.  Are  there  not  men  of  good  purpose  in  the  profes¬ 
sion,  confined  within  the  narrow  limits  of  a  mere  spe¬ 
cialty  world,  excluded  from  the  essential  delights  of  a 
more  comprehensive  life,  who  do  not  know  a  language 
but  their  vernacular,  and,  like  the  Mesquites  of  Homer, 
“  know  that  wrong,”  who  are  utterly  unacquainted 
with  the  best  things  in  those  universal  tongues,  paint¬ 
ing  and  music,  familiar  with  but  little  in  the  history 
of  their  own  compassionate  art,  whose  mere  treadmill 
existence  is  so  full  of  puerilities  and  self-noise  that 
there  is  room  for  nothing  else,  who  do  not  even  per¬ 
ceive,  as  Professor  Gross  once  said,  that  “  the  doctor 
who  knows  nothing  but  medicine  does  not  know  that?” 
Like  Bottom,  the  weaver,  satisfied  with  the  “  tongs  and 
bones”  when  they  might  have  celestial  symphonies, 
the  music  of  the  spheres,  the  great  “  well  of  Truth  ” 
from  which  they  draw  their  facts  a  mere  barrel,  and 
sometimes  empty,  and  yet  they  are  content!  or  if  there 
is  an  occasional  realization  of  deficiency,  instead  of 
permitting  discontent  to  inspire  repair,  take  a  smoke 
or  a  bite  from  a  mass  of  talismanic  material  they  carry 
in  their  pookets — coerce  the  reward,  omit  the  prelim¬ 
inary  work— and  presto!  they  are  “Sir  Oracle,  and 
when  they  ope’  their  mouths  let  no  dog  bark.” 

Is  not  this  a  minor  immorality,  especially  on  the 
part  of  the  younger  men,  presumably  self-reliant  and 
strong,  yet  instead  sometimes  tobacco  voluptuaries  at 
30,  so  regardless  of  the  fitness  of  things,  we  have 
almost  become  familiar  with  the  sight,  as  to  ride 
through  the  streets  with  cigars  in  their  mouths  and 
enter  the  rooms  of  the  sick  reeking  with  the  fetid 
fumes,  stultifying  professional  propriety?  Ears  in 
consequenoe  often  unattuned  to  those  spiritual  whis¬ 
perings  from  the  Golden  Age,  that  make  mere  living 
a  delight  and  that,  as  Hesoid  says,  even  in  the  streets 
“haunt  and  bless  the  unsophisticated  sons  of  men,” 
for  the  pageantry  of  the  clouds,  procession  of  the  stars, 
olouds  of  languor-engendering  smoke. 
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No  proper  seeking  after  the  beautiful  in  tli6  tobacco - 
contented  life ,  although  there  may  be  admiration  for 
beauty  in  some  of  its  baser  aspects;  the  enobling 
delight  in  lovely  things  obliterated  or  never  devel¬ 
oped,  because  of  self-satisfied  saturation  in  the  dead¬ 
ening  pleasures  of  thi6  indecorous  device. 

“The  trace  of  dawning  God,”  especially  in  young 
men,  not  only  “in  the  face,”  as  the  poet  says,  but  in 
the  life,  as  you  may  observe,  expunged  by  this  sen¬ 
sual  habit  and  its  concomitant  evils — look  into  the 
features  of  the  next  young  fellow  you  meet  with  a 
pipe  between  his  teeth  and  behold  verification — often 
the  more  exalted  joys  unknown,  blotted  out,  effaced, 
by  this  extrinsic  solacement  tediously  extracted  from 
a  weed. 

“It  changes  thought  into  reverie,”  says  Victor 
Hugo.  “  It  besots  the  nations,”  says  that  prince  of 
observers,  Balzac. 

Again,  is  it  not  acquiescence  in  evil,  therefore  an 
immorality,  to  aid  by  concerted  professional  action,  or 
alone,  a  traffic  that  makes  morally  obtuse  the  people 
who  engage  in  it,  and  that  constantly  and  persistently 
uses  obscenity  for  the  popularization  of  its  wares,  whose 
most  powerful  firms,  as  a  matter  of  more  uncondemned 
routine,  draw  attention  to  their  products  by  pictures 
intended  to  pollute  and  are  only  prevented  by  lack  of 
ability  from  filling  homes  with  indecenoy,  the  public 
imagination  with  suggestions  of  vice?  Are  we  justi¬ 
fied  in  adding  thus  to  the  power  and  ill-gotten  wealth 
of  those  great  tobacco  houses,  the  vile  people  who  mock 
morality,  scorn  modesty,  who  never  hesitate  to  corrupt 
youth  merely  to  effect  a  paltry  sale,  and  are  base 
enough  to  pictorially  employ  the  fact  of  certain 
Cyprians  taking  to  tobacco,  as  a  reason  why  it  should 
be  used  by  our  sisters  and  wives? 

The  men  chiefly  benefited  by  “smokers”  and  smok¬ 
ing  are  the  same  who,  with  few  exceptions,  distribute 
libidinous  pictures  as  prizes  and  represent  sensual 
pleasure  as  the  greatest  good. 

Is  it  not  an  inconsistency  for  us  physicians,  teaoh- 
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era  of  sanitation,  protectors  of  publio  health,  inter¬ 
ested  nolens  volens  in  the  spiritual  uplifting  of  our 
fellows,  members  of  a  responsible,  yet  joyous  profes¬ 
sion,  though  “  as  full  of  labor  as  a  wise  man’s  art,”  is 
it  not  an  immorality  for  us  to  give  the  sanction  of  our 
conduct  to  the  use  of  this  obtunder  of  moral  discrim¬ 
ination,  that,  to  repeat  again  familiar  facts,  weakens 
the  memory,  vitiates  the  appetite,  produces  vertigo, 
enfeebles  the  action  of  the  heart,  depresses  vitality, 
leads  to  intemperance,  arrests  development,  causes 
insanity,  amaurosis,  deafness,  laryngitis  and  cancer 
of  the  lip,  and  makes  men  content  with  conditions 
needing  correction  and  reform? 

These  charges,  suggestions  for  disoussion,  if  you 
please,  can  not  be  laid  at  the  door  even  of  the  “  giant 
evil,”  alcohol,  for  with  all  our  knowledge  of  the  wrongs 
of  drink,  we  can  not  but  admit  that  it  is  the  excessive 
use,  the  abuse  of  the  fluid  “that  makes  glad  the  heart 
of  man,”  that  has  caused  so  much  injustice  and  dis¬ 
tress,  but  with  Raleigh’s  discovery,  even  its  moderate 
use  often  produces  the  indifference  and  pseudo-content 
that  makes  possible  many  of  the  evils  we  regret.  The 
old  intellectual  masters  “who  still  rule  our  spirits  from 
their  urns,”  the  great  works  in  every  department  of 
exalted  endeavor,  the  mighty  things  of  the  past — the 
pyramids,  decalogue,  the  psalms,  prophets,  Homer, 
Athens,  Laocoon,  Venus  de  Milo,  Apollo,  Phidias, 
Soopas,  the  Coliseum,  the  Forum,  Pantheon,  La  Nile, 
the  Sibyls,  Pieta,  Sistine  Madonna,  the  Taj,  the  sub¬ 
lime  creations  that  perennially  inspire  intellect  and 
heart  were  done  mostly  by  people  who  drank — we  but 
state  a  faot  —before  the  pipe  prevented  the  ultimate 
development  of  the  renaissance,  but  the  frantically 
boasted  progress  of  this  tobacco  age,  when  master 
and  man,  artist  and  artisan  are  equally  its  victims, 
has  to  do  chiefly  with  the  arts  that  produce  mere 
physioal  comfort  and  ease,  and  but  little  with  the 
great  things  that  perennially  appeal  to  the  soul. 

We  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  genius  is  made  im¬ 
possible  by  tobacco,  that  it  prevents  all  moral  devel- 
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opment,  or  that  the  prominent  people  of  modem 
times  have  avoided  its  wiles,  for  to  their  loss  they 
have  not,  but  we  do  claim  that  with  our  enormously 
increased  facilities  for  the  inculcation  of  sound  prin¬ 
ciples  and  learning  (in  the  past  twenty  years  $dUU,. 
000,000  having  been  given  in  private  gifts  alone  tor 
higher  education),  in  these  nicotin  days  when  grave 
professors  with  their  “  superfluity  of  malodorous 
naughtiness”  despairing  over  soporific  lectures,  en¬ 
deavor  to  gain  even  an  ephemeral  interest  by  seducing 
students  to  “Smokers”  in  their  tobacco-poisoned 
rooms,  converting  as  it  would  seem,  every  opportunity 
of  college  life  into  an  exouse  for  the  immolation  of 
their  independence  to  their  Grobian  deity— in  these 
nicotin  days  we  repeat,  with  their  facilities  tor  the 
acquirement  of  sound  principles  and  learning,  it  is  a 
significant  fact  that  we  produce  so  few  men  of  supreme 
intellect,  that  so  many  of  our  high  publio  places  are 
controlled  by  incapable  people,  and  that  our  publio 
buildings,  even  our  venerable  publio  buildings,  often 
in  their  most  admired  places,  too,  as  if  like  Sir  loby 
Belch  there  was  “no  respect  of  place,  person  nor 
time”  in  us,  are  so  defiled  as  a  consequence  of  the 
pernicious  habit  that  we  hove  become  a  byword  among 
the  nations.  ,  .  .  , 

Nor  do  we  mean  to  assert  that  worth  is  obliterated 
by  tobacco,  that  itB  use  always  implies  minds  resigned 
to  the  seductions  of  sense,  that  getting  under  ds  in¬ 
fluence  secures  entrance  into  the  pomerastic  paradise 
of  the  sexual  voluptuary,  as  the  obscene  advertise¬ 
ments  of  tobacco  vendors  aim  to  indicate;  this  may 
and  evidently  does  apply  to  youth,  and  is  one  of  the 
wavs  by  which  it  leads  to  their  moral  ruin,  the  sex¬ 
ual  precociousness  and  depravity  of  boys  and  young 
men  addicted  to  tobacco  is  familiar  to  you,  and  the 
vile  pictures  by  which  tobacco  dealers  foist  their  wares 
on  the  public  show  that  they  at  least  recognize  the 
kinship  of  the  two  vices,  yet  one  of  the  perplexities 
encountered  in  opposing  the  tobacco  habit  is  that  so 
many  otherwise  good  people  remain  its  devotees— 
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Pantagruel  took  Panurge  for  bis  favorite — acquiring 
the  habit  usually  during  the  thoughtlessness,  vicious¬ 
ness,  precociousness,  exuberance  or  rebelliousness  of 
adolescence,  notwithstanding  resolves  and  regrets,  it 
dings  like  a  horrible  Old  Man  of  the  Sea,  to  the  end. 
It  disfigures  and  degrades  youth  and  makes  senility, 
that  needs  so  much  to  be  attraotively  neat  and  dean, 
malodorous  and  repellent. 

Do  not  either  make  the  other  mistake  of  quoting 
in  support  of  the  harmlessness  of  tobacco  certain  dis¬ 
tinguished  persons  addicted  to  its  use,  living  long  and 
doing  well,  although  surely  not  as  well  as  if  unbaned. 
There  is  a  temptation  to  this  sort  of  reasoning,  espe¬ 
cially  on  the  part  of  people  desiring  justification  for 
faults  they  either  oan  not  or  will  not  overcome.  Col¬ 
eridge’s  and  De  Quincey’s  bondage  to  opium,  Hirst’s 
and  Verlaine’s  to  absinthe,  Rossetti’s  and  Naphey’s 
to  chloral,  Burns’  and  Poe’s  to  alcohol,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  productive  power  of  the  men,  do  not  imply 
that  their  habits  were  harmless  and  justify  their  adop¬ 
tion  by  others.  As  well  might  we  urge  that  epilepsy 
was  “  harmless  ”  because  Crnsar  and  Charlemagne, 
Mohammed,  Napoleon  and  Flaubert  were  epileptics, 
or  that  scrofula  “  augments  the  power  of  judgment” 
because  iEsop,  Johnson  and  Pope  were  scrofulous,  or 
that  consumption  “quickens  the  imagination”  be¬ 
cause  Keats,  Clough,  David  Gray,  Lanier  and  Steven¬ 
son  were  consumptives,  or  that  neurasthenia  “  draws 
wisdom  from  the  lips  of  philosophers  and  shuts  up 
the  mouths  of  fools,”  because  Spinoza,  Kant  and 
Herbert  Spencer  were  never  well,  or  that  insanity  was 
an  advantage  because  Antoine  Wiertz,  William  Cow- 
per,  Nathanael  Lee  and  William  Blake  were  insane, 
or  that  sacerdotal  mutilation  was  a  benefit  because 
Narses  and  Origen  were  thus  mutilous.  There  are 
minds  that  nothing  oan  keep  from  rising  above  the 
shallows,  but  this  in  spite,  not  in  praise  of,  restraining 
influences,  yet  this  is  no  excuse  for  their  adoption  by 
by  us  physicians,  who  because  of  the  responsibility  of 
our  calling  ought  to  stem  the  tide  engendered  by  the 
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will-engulfing  weed  rather  than  drift  indolently  upon 
its  bosom,  for  we  may  be  assured,  to  use  the  words  of 
the  Autoorat  of  the  Breakfast  Table,  that  “the  stain  of 
the  reverie-breeding  narcotic  strikes  deeper  than  we 
think;”  and  the  greatest  too,  sometimes  suffers  most, 
as  witness  Carlyle,  Tennyson  and  the  poet-laureate  of 
the  Universe,  Kipling,  for  who  that  is  familiar  with 
the  destructive  work  of  this  poison,  upon  nerve  and 
brain,  but  that  knows  that  it  often  mars  and  enfeebles 
the  life  and  work  of  even  its  most  exalted  victims. 

The  vulgarity  and  licentiousness  of  the  press,  with 
its  mercenary  pandering  to  vice,  corrupting  as  it  does 
that  very  fountain  of  national  strength,  the  home; 
the  lubrioity,  the  demoralizing  baseness  of  the  de¬ 
graded  drama,  disfigurement  of  hoardings  by  the 
cigarette-soaked  indecencies  of  the  variety  stage, 
making  it  difficult  for  our  ohildren  to  walk  the  streets 
without  contamination,  the  growing  fondness  for  cer¬ 
tain  social  functions  with  their  flimsy  vaudeville 
adornments,  the  mookery  of  and  attempted  oblitera¬ 
tion  of  personal  puritanism,  the  orass  things  done  by 
tobacco-biased  young  people,  degradation  of  seats  of 
learning  by  the  introduction  of  smoking-rooms,  those 
hotbeds  of  vice  and  agnosticism,  by  ballet  dancing 
and  brainless  burlesque— imbecility  and  irreverence 
under  the  auspices  of  fashion-  -defilement  of  public 
buildings  by  foul  receptacles  provided  for  a  people  so 
base  that  it  is  necessary  to  ask  them  to  please  not  spit 
on  the  floor,  the  negro  minstrel  methods  of  some  of 
our  churches,  the  effeminaoy  of  religious  periodicals 
with  their  venal  advocacy  of  successful  quackery  and 
fraud,  the  prevalence  of  the  gambling  mania  among 
women,  leveling  all  ranks,  wasting  energy,  dissipating 
time  so  muoh  needed  in  more  ennobling  ways,  medi¬ 
eval  grotesqueries,  euchre  and  wine  parties  for  the 
spiritual  and  physical  benefit  of  the  outcast  and 
siok,  made  so  by  gambling  and  drink!  what,  unless 
completely  engrossed  in  other  things,  could  induce 
thoughtful  men  to  silently  submit  to  these,  but  that 
undiscriminating  drowsiness  of  consoienoe — “  deny- 
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ing  nothing,  doubting  everything”— so  frequently  in¬ 
duced  by  tobacoo? 

Thus  our  limit  is  attained  without  our  having  sug¬ 
gested  but  a  few  of  the  more  elusive  immoralities  of 
this  least  decorous  of  “the  pleasant  vices  of  whioh 
the  just  gods  make  instruments  to  scourge  us.”  Oth¬ 
ers,  likely  more  convincing,  will  occur  to  each,  as  it  is 
the  physician’s  funotion  to  deteot  the  beginning  of 
evil.  Because  of  such  negleot— it  is  too  late  when 
ignorantly  acquired  indulgences  beoome  fixed  habits 
— there  are  but  few  families  without  at  least  one  mem¬ 
ber  maimed  in  some  of  his  faculties,  neglecting  some 
of  his  duties,  violating  some  canon  of  sooial  or  domes¬ 
tic  ethios  beoause  of  the  seduotions  of  this  alluring 
tempter,  so  that  content,  evidently  designed  by  nature 
as  a  reward  for  successful  labor,  is  coerced  without 
labor  by  the  hypnotism  of  a  drug  that  makes  men 
“  lovers  of  pleasure  rather  than  lovers  of  the  best 
things.” 
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into  our  hearts  that,  most  excellent  gift  of  lov**,  without 
which  whosoever  livetii  in  counted  (lead  before  Thee.” 

7.  Called  to  hb  self  sacrificing.  We  here  enter 
upon  the  most  solemn  u-pect  of  our  calling  :  few  of 
us  know  wlnu  self-sacrifice  really  means,  or  grasp  the 
standard  of  Jesus  Christ.  You  remember  how  in  Luke 
14-25  we  read  that  “  there  went  great,  multitudes  with 
Him;  "  and  is  it  not, even  so  to-day?  Let  us  then  solemn¬ 
ly  and  prayerfully  approach  the  three-fold  test  which 
Chri-t  enforced  upon  them  as  an  indispeusiblc  condi¬ 
tion  of  discipleship. 

(a)  If  any  man  come  to  Me  and  hate  not  his  father 
and  mother  ....  yea  and  his  own  life  also, 
he  cannot  he  my  disciple.  Christ  or  man  ? 

( р )  Whosoever  doth  not  bear  his  cross  ....  cannot 

he  my  disciple.  Christ  or  ease  ? 

(с)  Whosoever  ....  forsaketh  not  all  that  he  hath 

....  cannot  be  my  disciple.  Christ  or  self  ? 

The  sentences  are  clear  and  explicit :  comment  can 
add  nothing  to  them  :  they  arc  a  call  to  self-sacrifice, 
to  the  self-sacrifice  of  a  Paul,  a  Raymond  Lull, 
a  Luther,  a  Xavier,  a  Martyn,  a  Livingstone;  a  call  to 
the  believers  wondrous  privilege  of  “filling  up  that, 
which  is  lacking  in  the  sufferings  of  Christ.”  In  the 
words  of  Miss  A.  E.  Hamilton. 

The  spirit  of  self-sacrjlico. 

Stays  nni  to  count  the  price  : 

Christ  (lid  not  ol'  His  mere  abuudance  easL 
Into  the  empty  treasury  ol  man’s  store: 

The  First  and  Last 

Gave  until  even  He  could  give  no  wore. 

Hi-  very  living, 

Such  was  Christ’s  giving.” 

Thus  then  arc  wc  called.  Starting  with  a  conscious 
and  unmistakable  re-creation,  we  are  to  advance  step  by 
step  in  holiness,  obedience,  and  strength  of  conviction  : 
trnsting  our  loviug  Father  implicitly,  and  at  the  same 
time  fired  by  such  a  passion  for  men  that  we  shall 
count  nothing  too  precious  to  render  up  for  their 
salvation  through  Him  “  whose  we  are,  and  whom  wc 
serve  ”...  u  who  hath  called  us  out  of  darkness  into 
His  marvellous  light.  .  .  .  whom  not  having  seen  we 
love,  in  whom,  though  now  we  sec  Him  not,  yet 
believing  we  rejoice  with  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of 
glory.” 


rtfi'cnn  other  Mjoiucs. 

©ambling. 

WHAT  IT  LEADS  TO- 

I.— Debt,  Difficulty,  and  Death, 

A  TERRIBLY  pathetic  story  lws  been  told  recently 
of  the  suicide  of  a  gambler.  .At  Sea  forth,  near 
Liverpool,  the  body  of  a  man  was  found  at  a  low  tide 
on  the  shore.  In  his  pocket  ihere  were  papers  refer- 
ing  to  betting  transactions,  and  it  was  found  that  he 
was  a  compositor,  thirty-five  years  of  age,  living  iu 
Liverpool.  Before  com  mi  trim;  suicide  he  had  written  a 
letter  to  his  wife,  in  which  he  said,  “  I  have  come  to 
the  cotic’usion  that  it  is  be»ter  for  me  to  live  no  longer, 
lest  I  might  bring  some  disgrace  upon  $  ou.  A  fort¬ 
night  ago  I  borrowed  £1  which  I  promised  to  pay  hack 
to-day,  hut  I  '  ave  not  kept  my  word.  And  what  is 
worse,  I  told  a  lie  when  I  borrowed  it.  I  said  it  was 


to  pay  my  brother’s  debt,  whereas  it  was  all  through 
betting.  The  latter  has  become  an  infatuuiion  to  me 
so  that  I  cannot  resist  it.  To-day  I  went  to  try  and 
win  something,  instead  of  that,  I  lost  all  l  had.  Do 
please  try  to  induce  the  children  never  to  follow  in 
their  father’s  footsteps.  You  may  think  this  is  a 
cowardly  way  of  getting  out  of  my  difficulties,  but  it  is 
the  only  one  l  cau  see.  I  hope  you  will  forgive  me  for 
all  the  misery  and  disgrace  I  have  brought  upon  you.” 
This  letter  shows  what  gambling  leads  to.  First,  to 
financial  embarrassments,  then  to  debt,  then  to  lying, 
and  very  often  to  a  cowardly  aud  miserable  suicide. 
No  class  is  more  largely  affected  by  this  vice  than 
young  men.  It  is  to  them  therefore  that  we  appeal  Im¬ 
practical  aud  enthusiastic  support  of  the  new  crusade 
against  tho  crowning  curse  of  the  ago. 

II.— Poverty  and  Suicide. 

A  black  felt  hat  and  several  articles  of  clothing  were 
discovered  on  a  recent  Sunday  afternoon  ou  the  banks 
of  the  Thames,  near  Isleworth,  together  with  the 
following  letter,  written  in  pencil  : — ■“  Good-bye  to 
friends  and  enemies.  I  have  come  to  the  end  of  my 
journey  at  last,  and  life  has  no  further  charms  for  me. 
Before  I  go  let  me  give  one  word  of  warning  especially 
to  young  men.  Avoid  betting  and  the  race-course  as 
you  would  avoid  poison.  Four  years  ago  I  was  a  rich 
man,  possessed  of  something  like  £26,000  from  one 
source  alone.  My  fortune  reverted  to  me  suddenly, 
and  I  lost  my  head  over  so  much  gold,  and  immediately 
launched  into  a  fast  life.  The  company  of  bad  men 
was  my  delight  almost  as  soon  as  I  set  foot  in  London, 
coming  straight  from  the  peaceful  village  of  Upwey, 
in  Dorsetshire,  where  I  had  resided  for  years  amid  good 
surroundings.  My  gay  companions  quickly  introduced 
me  to  the  gambling-table  aud  the  turf.  Intoxicated 
with  pleasure,  I  did  not  consider  for  one  moment 
whither  they  were  leading  me.  I  attended  over}-  race 
meeting.  There  are  thousands  of  low,  cunning  men 
frequenting  the  race  course,  who  live  upon  the  stupidity 
of  men  like  myself.  The  race-coursc  is  a  veritable  hell 
upon  earth,  and  betting  is  England’s  curse  and  will 
ruin  her  iu  the  end.  I  am  about  to  do  as  scores  of 
others  in  their  desperation  have  done  before  me.. 
Poverty  and  starvation  have  taken  the  place  of  afflu¬ 
ence  and  comfort.  My  friends  have  forsaken  me  and 
life  is  no  longer  worth  Jiving.” 

A  Few  Plain  Reasons  why  you  should  not  Bet  or 
Play  for  Money. 

Bv  the  Rev.  John  Green,  ai;A. 

1.  — Because  it  creates  an  unhealthy  stale  o)  mind. 
It  unfits  the  mind  for  the  sober,  necessary  duties  ol 
daily  life  ;  still  more  for  any  useful  work  for  tlie  benefit 
of  others.  This  is  too  evident  to  need  any  proof. 

2.  — Because  it  is  a,  mischievous  example.  Even  if 
you  did  not  do  iniuli  harm,  others,  led  on  by  your  ex¬ 
ample,  may  be  drawn  into  serious  difficulties,  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  which  you  would  sincerely  regret. 

o.—  Because  it  is  essentially  selfish.  Ton  li"pe  to 
train  the  money  ol  another  person,  but  you  do  not 
propose  to  pivc  lnm  anything  in  return,  and  you  do  not 
concern  yourself  what  the  consequences  may  be  to  him. 

4— And  this  is  intensely  mean.  As  generosity  is 
noble  and  admirable,  so  selfishness  is  mean  and  con¬ 
temptible. 
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5. — Because  it  is  dishonest.  You  have  no  right  to 
take  that  which  belongs  to  another  person,  except 
cither  as  a  free  gift,  or  in  exchange  for  something  or  some 
service  or  benelit  conferred.  If  you  win  money  it  is 
either  by  superior  luck  or  bv  superior  cleverness,  or 
craft,  or  cunning.  By  doing  this,  you  put  yourself  on  a 
level  with  a  common  thief  or  pickpocket 

0.— Because  you  must  g ice  an  account  to  your  God  of 
the  use  which  you  have  made  of  your  money.  Jt  is  not 
your  own.  It  is  only  given  to  you  in  trust,  to  be 
on: ployed  for  your  own  benefit,  and  for  the  good  of 
others  as  far  as  you  have  opportunity. 

7. — Because  betting  and  gambling  have  led  many 
persons  into  (1)  debt  and  difficulty  ;  (2)  fraud  and 
crime;  (3)  disgrace  and  ruin ;  (4)  in  many  instances 
into  the  awful  crime  of  suicide. 

Once  begin,  even  on  a  small  scale,  and  like  many 
more,  you  can  never  tell  how  far  you  may  be  led  on; 
therefore 

Avoid  the  First  Beginning. 

Irish  Young  Manhood. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  GENERAL  SECRETARY- 

These  will  be,  this  month,  commend  ably  brief. 

From  letter--  recently  received  from  home,  it  is  evident  that 
many  of  our  friends  there  are  far  more  deeply  interested  in 
and  concerned  about  God’s  dual  visitation  of  famine  and 
pestilence  upon  India,  than  many  of  us  here  in  reality  are. 
Familiarity  in  this,  as  in  other  things,  breeds  contempt  : 
may  w  •  not  however  harden  our  hearts  against  the  suffering 
poor  even  if  we  are  indifferent  to  our  own  personal  danger. 

Here  are  one  or  two  extracts  from  a  letter  received  but  a 
few  days  ago  from  our  friend  \1  iss  liichardson  :  they  speak 
loudly  of  the  need  and  thank  God  they  speak  as  loudly  of 
implicit  trust  in  Him,  who  has  promised  to  supply  all  our 
needs. 

“The  Missionaries  placed  where  famine  prevails  need  both 
our  prayers  and  financial  help.  Many  are  being  led  to  trust 
God  U3  never  before,  and  to  receive  in  dependence  upon  Him 
for  support,  all  the  Jitlle  starving  ones  whom  He  brings  to 
their  doors.  Some  are  well  backed  up  by  their  Missionary 
Societies  :  others  have  to  look  past  all  human  organisation 
to  the  Lord  God.  Not  all  have  this  confidence'  of  faith 
in  the  Living  God  and  such  are  obliged,  with  aching  hearts, 
to  spnd  away  those  whom  they  have  no  means  of  caring 
for.” 

Many  arc  being  led  to  trust  God  as  never  before.  Surely 
in  these  pregnant  words  we  may  sec  some  glimmering  of  one 
of  God’s  wise  and  loving  purposes  in  the  present  dearth  of 
bread.  For  how  better  could  His  kingdom  be  advanced  upon 
the  earth  than  by  the  birth  in  the  hearts  of  His  ambassadors 
— even  though  it  be  through  sheer  necessity  and  stress  of 
cucumstance — of  a  new,  deep,  life  of  faith  and  trust  in  Him 
for  whose  glory  they  live.  Still  is  it  true  that  man’s 
extremity  is  God’s  opportunity. 

“La  t  Wednesday  morning,”  Miss  Richardson  continues, 
•‘I  was  at  Lliunar  near  lienave*,  and  drove  out  with  Miss  P — , 
who  has  just  opened  a  home  for  young  women,  to  visit  the 
Government  Poor  House  ....  The  first  object  that 
anvsted  our  attention  was  the  corpse  of  a  man  who  had  died 
of  starvation  under  a  tree.  A  couple  of  men  were  tying  a 
rope  around  his  legs  and  under  his  anus,  after  which  they 
slung  him  upon  a  pole  which  they  carried  on  their 
shoulders,  and  so  took  him  off  as  if  he  had  been  a  dead  dog 
or  sheep”  fnnd  yet  for  him  Christ  died  ! ) 

•*  Thoie  were  not  many  at  the  poor  house,  and  the  people 
looked  somewhat  cleaner  than  is  usual  in  such  places,  We 


spoke  to  a  pretty  girl  about  15  years  of  age  and  learnt  that 
she  was  a  widow  and  orphan  with  no  one  in  the  world.  Sho 
pleaded  witn  tears  to  he  allowed  to  conic  away  with  us. 
She  evidently  longed  for  sympathy  and  protection.  We 
were  powerless  :  wo  could  only  promise  to  try  and  get  per- 
|  raisiou  from  Government  to  remove  her.  Miss  P — is  ap¬ 
plying  to  the  Collcetoi  for  her,  and  unless  he  grants  permis¬ 
sion  to  take  her  out  immediately,  humanly  speaking  her  fate 
is  scaled  and  her  ruin  inevitable.  Her  earnest  pleading  face 
!  haunts  me,  and  there  arc  hundreds  if  not  thousands,  of 
:  such  in  a  similarly  helpless  condition  to-day.  These  are  the 
j  ones  Tandita  Rnmabai  and  I  are  specially  seeking  to  save.” 

And  so  the  weary  record  goes  on  :  a  veritable  tale  of  woe  : 
and  yet  not  all  of  woe,  for  there  is  revealed  in  every  line  of 
it  how  mighty  is  the  love  of  God  when  shed  nbroad  in  a 
poor  mortal’s  heart  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  Miss  Richardson 
does  not  ask  for  help  :  but  men,  women,  and  children,  made 
in  the  image  of  God,  are  dying  of  starvation,  while  we  have 
I  enough  and  to  spare.  Need  anything  more  be  said !  Our 
friend’s  address  is  c/o  Rev.  J.  M.  Garrison,  Bhusawal. 

Soioing  and  Reaping  was  the  title  of  Dr.  Marrett’s  very- 
straight  talk  to  our  young  men  on  Purity  the  other  day. 

There  was  a  good  audience,  but  a  larger  was  expected, 
and  those  fellows  who  abstained  from  being  present,  lost 
much  good  advice  and  missed  some  valuable  information. 
The  speaker  spoke  indignantly  of  those  who,  because  of  the 
delicacy  of  the  subject,  would  for  ever  keep  young  men  in 
ignorance  of  the  awful  clangers  of  incontinency,  and  related 
how  at  a  meeting  convened  to  consider  the  subject  by  a  body 
of  ministers  and  Christian  laymen  and  at  which  he  was 
present,  after  lialf-nn-liour's  discussion,  he  with  every  other 
young  man  present  was  ruthlessly  turned  out  of  the  building  ! 
An  equivalent  to  this  would  be  to  ask  all  the  unconverted  to 
leave  the  Church  when  the  Gospel  is  being  preached  !  But 
during  that  brief  period  of  thirty  miuutes,  the  Doctor  said 
he  heard  sufficient  to  he  an  unspeakable  blessing  to  him 
during  all  his  college  days. 

The  fact  is  that  this  is  not  a  case  where  ignorance  is  bliss: 
nay,  here,  ignorance  is  likelier  to  be  a  curse,  and  those 
parents  and  teachers  of  the  young  who  studiously  banish' 
the  subject  of  “  Purity  ”  from  their  words  of  counsel  ancl 
exhortation  may  just  be  withholding  the  one  set  of  facts 
which  would  most  thankfully  be  received  and  most  powerfully 
utilised  in  the  crises  of  their  sons  or  pupils’  lives. 

We  are  certainly  very  deeply  indebted  to  Dr.  Marrefct  for 
his  frank,  yet  delicate  address,  and  we  shall  live  in  hope  that 
when  the  present  stress  of  professional  work  is  over,  he  may 
be  able  to  complete  his  message  to  us  on  this  so  important 
subject. 

There  arc  still  one  or  two  vacant  chairs  in  our  Sunday 
Morning  Young  Men’s  Bible  Class — but  only  one  or  two. 
We  are  deeply  thankful  to  God  for  these  morning  meetings 
around  the  VVonl,  and  for  the  marked  increase  of  interest 
which  lias  heeu  developed  in  the  same  since  the  beginning  of 
the  y#>ar.  We  are  nearly  all  young  men  m  years  who  thus 
meet  together,  and  we  arc  absolutely  all  young  in  heart,  and 
'•onsequently  there  is  n  freedom  and  spontaniety  of  conversa¬ 
tion  which  makes  the  hour  seem  all  too  short.  Out*  of  the 
great  secrets  of  such  a  class  is  a  widespread  ex'-hange  of 
opinion  among  its  members.  A  leader  who  takes  all  the 
time  will  soon  find  his  audience  to  be  somewhat  of  a 
vanishing  quantity. 

Now  we  are  anxious  to  have  even  larger  and  more  interest¬ 
ing  gatherings,  and  if  this  pa>agraph  should  meet  the  etc  of 
any  young  fellow  who  is  not  otherwise  engaged  (I  don’t 
menu  cycling  or  swimming  !)  between  7-50  and  8-50  on 
Sunday  mornings,  let  him  join  us  in  the  parlour  and  lie 
may  learn  there  how  to  cleanse  his  way  through  life,  by 
taking  heed  thereto  according  to  God’s  Word, 
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AN  ANGEL  WITH  A  BBOOM. 

(IN  THE  HOUSE  BEAUTIFUL.) 

A  DUTCH  PICTURE. 

BY  JOHN  JAMES  PIATT, 

Asleep,  I  had  a  dream  : 

Awake,  as  it  did  seem, 

While  the  gold-breathing  dawn 
Lit  dewy  lane  and  lawn 
Without,  and  on  my  wall, 

Within,  rose-light  did  fall  ;— 

I  saw  there  in  my  room 
An  Angel  with  a  Broom. 

Careful,  from  side  to  side, 

Her  gentle  task  she  plied ; 

Motes,  risen  as  slant  rays  streamed, 

A  mist  of  cherubs  seemed; 

These,  like  a  halo,  wore 
That  Sweeper  of  my  floor. 

Then  I  awoke,  in  sooth, 

To  know  the  happy  truth 
How  Love,  with  holy  Duty, 

Gives  use  its  heavenly  beauty. 

I  saw  witbin  my  room 
An  Angel  with  a  Broom  : 

“  Pray,  what  is  it  you  do  ?” 

“  I  keep  this  House  for  you.” 

Cincinnati,  o. 

THE  BLACKBIRDS  IN  THE  BEECHWOOD. 

BY  J.  RUSSELL  TAYLOR. 

LAST  spring  I  wandered  here  by  chance  ; 

The  air  stood  in  a  silent  trance 
About  these  gray  green  Gothic  turrets, 

Ruinous  towers  of  lost  romance. 

I  well  remember  how  I  stood 
In  that  unbudded  solitude, 

And  heard  the  din  of  many  blackbirds 
Clamor  adown  the  echoing  wood ; 

As  if,  returned  from  foreign  wars, 

Forgotten  peace  should  heal  their  scars 
With  twaug  of  mildewed  silver  lute-strings, 
Jangle  of  dusty  old  cracked  guitars. 

I  watched  them  whirl  as  small  as  bees, 

Like  strange,  dark  leaves  blown  on  the  breeze, 
Then  wheel  and  settle  like  weird  blossoms 
Budding  black  in  the  skeleton  trees. 

For  weeks  those  rusty  blackwings  blew 
Athwart  my  dreams ;  I  heard  anew 
Their  tuneless  music  in  the  midnight 
Striving  to  utter  a  love-note  true. 

The  memory  was  but  sweet  pain, 

Now  that  the  woods  were  bare  again, 

And  all  the  ground  was  bright  with  beech  leaves, 
Whispering  under  an  autumn  rain  ; 

And,  ankle-deep  in  rustling  gold, 

I  stood  and  shivered  with  the  cold 
Midway  of  those  deserted  towers, 

Hoary  hulks  that  were  haunted  of  old. 

Tnen  suddenly  I  saw  o’erhead 

The  birds  that  I  had  thought  long  fled, 

A  sliding  cluster  of  black  crosses 
Glimmering  into  a  glimpse  of  red 

Far  down  a  dreamy-duskfed  west ; 

The  twilight  rain  dropped  slow  ;  half-guessed, 
Half-seen,  they  passed,  and  left  the  beechwood 
Gathering  gloom,  and  tears  in  my  breast. 

COLtIUBDS,  O.  _  _ 

UNHEARD  CRITICISM. 

BY  ETHELWYN  WETHERALD. 

I  talked  with  you  to-day,  all  three— 

Two  of  you  lurked  unseen — 

Yourself,  the  boy  you  used  to  be, 

And  the  man  you  might  have  been. 

You  said  that  hopes  to  dead  leaves  turned, 

That  love  was  but  a  gleam, 

Ambition  soon  to  ashes  burned, 

Joy  was  a  fleeting  dream. 

You  never  knew  that  silently 
They  smiled  at  you  unseen— 

The  ardent  boy  you  used  to  be, 

And  the  man  you  might  have  been. 

Ontario,  Canada. 


THf!  SUNDAY  QUESTION. 
SOEIPTURAL  AUTHORITY  FOR  THE  DAY. 

File  Sunday  of  the  Blue  Laws. 

THE  PURITAN  OBSERVANCE  IN 
COLONIAL  TIMES. 

The  Sabbath  of  the  Orthodox  Jews. 

oons-TiusrrEiirT shudat. 

Sunday  Mails  and  Trains. 

SHALL  THE  SALOON  BE  OPENED? 

Articles  on  various  phases  op  the  Sunday  Ques¬ 
tion  BY 

Senator  Wm.  P.  Frys, 

Jamrs  Cardinal  Gibbons, 

Talbst  W.  Chambers,  D.D., 

Prof.  J.  Hknry  Thayer,  D.D.,  Litt.D., 

Prof.  Th.  Zahn,  University  of  Erlangen, 
Leonard  Woolsby  Bacon,  D.D., 

Alice  Morse  Earlb, 

Theodore  Stanton, 

J.  H.  W.  STCOKEh  beko,  D.D., 

Prof.  F.  Z.  Rookrb,  S.T.D., 

Henry  Gbbsoni, 

A.  H.  Lkwi8,  D  D., 

W.  W.  Attkbbory,  D.D., 
Ex-Postnnster-General  Thomas  L.  Jambs, 

Thomas  P.  Hughes,  D.D., 

The  Hon.  Warner  Miller, 

J.  M.  Kino,  D  D„ 

Father  A.  Doylb, 

J.  B.  Rbmbnsnyder,  D.D. 


THE  MODERN  SUNDAY. 

THE  PURITAN  SUNDAY  BETTER  FOR  MAN  AND  BEAST 
THAN  THE  LICENSE  OF  MODERN  SUNDAY-LAWS 
AGAINST  TRAFFIC  AND  AMUSEMENTS 
SHOULD  BE  ENFORCED. 

BY  THE  HON.  WM.  P.  FRYE, 

United  States  Senator  from  Maine. 

The  Puritan  Sunday  was  too  cast  iron  in  its  rules  ; 
but,  in  my  opinion,  better  for  the  interests  of  man  and 
beast  than  the  license  of  the  modern  Sunday  in  our  great 
cities.  Eogland,  Scotland  and  the  Canadian  Provinces 
are  in  advance  of  us  in  the  observance  of  the  Sabbatli 
Day.  We  are  gradually,  but  certainly,  opening  the  doors 
of  traffic  and  amusements,  our  railroads  being  leaders  in 
these  regards.  Laws  recognizing  the  Lord’s  Day  as  one 
dedicated  to  worship,  to  works  of  charity  and  to  rest 
from  labor  should  be  enforced. 

Lewiston,  Me. 

THE  DANGER  OF  SUNDAY  DESECRATION. 

THE  GROWING  LAXITY  OF  SUNDAY  OBSERVANCE-SHALL 
THE  SOUND  OF  THE  CHUKOH  BELL  BE  DROWNED 
BY  THE  ECHO  OF  HAMMER  AND  DRAY?— 

THE  LORD’8  DAY  A  DAY  OF  JOY. 

BY  JAMES  CARDINAL  GIBBONS. 

The  desecration  of  the  Christian  Sunday  is  a  social 
danger  against  which  it  behooves  us  to  set  our  face,  and 
take  timely  precautions  before  it  assumes  proportions  too 
formidable  to  be  easily  eradicated. 

A  close  observer  cannot  fail  to  note  the  dangerous  in¬ 
roads  that  have  been  made  on  the  Lord’d  Day  in  our 
country  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  If  these 
encroachments  are  not  checked  in  time  the  day  may 
come  when  the  religious  quiet,  now  happily  reigniDg  in 
our  well-ordered  cities,  will  be  changed  into  noise  and 
turbulence,  when  the  sound  of  the  church  bell  will  be 
drowned  by  the  echo  of  the  hammer  and  the  dray,  when 
the  Bible  and  the  Prayer  Book  will  be  supplanted  by  the 
newspaper  and  the  magazine,  when  the  votaries  of  the 
theater  and  the  drinking  saloon  will  outnumber  the  reli¬ 


gious  worshipers,  and  salutary  thoughts  of  God,  of  eter¬ 
nity  and  of  the  soul  will  be  choked  by  the  cares  of  busi¬ 
ness  j'md  by  the  pleasures  and  dissipations  of  the  world. 

The  Christian  Sunday  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  Jewish  Sabbath.  It  prescribes  the  golden  mean  be¬ 
tween  rigid  Sabbatarianism  on  the  one  hand,  and  lax  in¬ 
dulgence  on  the  other.  The  Lord’s  Day  to  the  Catholic 
heart  is  always  a  day  of  joy.  The  Church  desires  us  on 
that  lay  to  be  cheerful  without  dissipation,  grave  and 
religious  without  sadness  and  melancholy.  She  forbids, 
indeed,  all  unnecessary  servile  work  on  that  day  ;  but  as 
“  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  not  man  for  the  Sab¬ 
bath,”  she  allows  such  work  whenever  charity  or  neces¬ 
sity  may  demand  it.  And  as  it  is  a  day  consecrated  not 
only  to  religion,  but  also  to  relaxation  of  mind  aDd  body, 
she  permits  us  to  spend  a  portion  of  it  in  innocent  recre¬ 
ation.  In  a  word,  the  true  conception  of  the  Lord’s  Day 
is  expressed  in  the  words  of  the  Psalmist :  “This  is  the 
day  \vhich  the  Lord  hath  made,  let  ub  be  glad  and  rejoice 
therein.” 

Baltimore,  Md. 

THE)  SCRIPTURAL  AUTHORITY  OF  THE  SAB- 
j  BATH. 

THE'  JEWISH  REGULATIONS— CHRIST’S  TEACHING 
AIIOUT  THE  DAY-DID  PAUL  ABROGATE  THE  IN- 
( STITUTION ?—  HOW  HE  ASSERTED  THE  AU¬ 
THORITY  OF  THE  DECALOG. 

BY  TALBOT  W.  CHAMBERS,  D.D. 

The  ;vest-day  originated  in  Paradise,  and  was  given  to 
man  Itf.-fore  the  Fall.  We  are  told  (Gen.  2 :  2,  8)  that 
God  rejsted  on  the  seventh  day  from  his  work  of  creation, 
and  therefore  “  hallowed  it” — i.e.,  set  it  apart  as  sacred  ; 
and  iti  seems  to  have  been  so  observed.  The  account  of 
tbose/nding  of  manna  in  the  desert  (Gen.  16:  6.22-30) 
indic/ites  that  it  was  already  known  to  the  Israelites. 
This/  fact  is  the  most  reasonable  explanation  of  the 
pecujliar  form  employed  in  the  beginning  of  the  Fourth 
Comjinandment,  Remember  the  rest-day,  to  keep  it 
holyj.”  This  precept,  solemnly  announced  from  the 
flamjing  summit  of  Sinai,  always  held  its  place  in  the 
code  -  of  Israel :  vet  the  observance  of  it  was  neglected  at 
time  s,  as  Amos  (8  :  5)  tells  us  there  were  those  in  his  day 
who  said,  “When  will  the  Sabbath  be  gore  that  we  may 
set  forth  wheat?”  And  the  historian  (2  Chron,  86  :  21) 
seen  1s  to  imply  that  this  desecration  was  general,  since 
he  jays  that  the  captivity  should  continue  until  the 
land  “  should  eDjoy  her  Sabbaths,”  those  of  which  she 
had  ljeen  deprived  (c/.  Lev.  26  :  34,  86)  in  the  days  of  in¬ 
dependence. 

Af  jcer  the  return  from  exile  the  Jews  renewed  the 
covenant  (Nebem.  10:  31)  to  observe  the  day  of  rest; 
and  f;hey  kept  it  with  uncompromising  fidelity.  Indeed, 
theyj  pushed  its  observance  to  a  foolish  extreme.  Over¬ 
looking  the  gracious  design  of  the  institution  they  made 
it  bu  rdensome  by  a  number  of  minute  and  absurd  regu¬ 
lations  ;  e.  g.,  forbidding  to  walk  on  the  grass,  because 
that),  forsooth,  would  be  a  species  of  thrashing.  Not 
consent  with  the  simple  prohibition  of  work  which  the 
cormmandment  contains,  they  undertook  to  define 
accurately  what  work  wa a  forbidden,  and  so  they  enu¬ 
merated  thirty-nine  prohibited  works,  each  one  of  which 
req/uired  further  consideration  as  to  its  range  and  mean¬ 
ing.  Reaping  being  forbidden,  we  find  that  when  on  a 
Salbbathour  Lord’s  disciples  gathered  a  few  ears  of  grain 
th< »  Pharisees  found  fault  with  them  (Matt.  12  : 1,  2),  not 
on  account  of  their  plucking  the  ears,  which  was  per- 
mi  tted  (Deut.  23  :  26),  but  because  they  were  thus  guilty 
of  doing  reaping  work  on  the  rest-day, 

’  This  fact  explains  the  tenor  of  our  Lord’s  dealings 
th  the  subject  during  bis  personal  ministry.  He  ob¬ 
served  the  day  as  one  of  healthful  rest,  cheerful  religious 
(rvice  and  active  benevolence.  But  these  features  had 
utterly  obscured  by  the  morbid  scrupulosity  of  the 
riAbbins.  Hence,  when  Christ  performed  miracles  of 
Mealing  on  the  Sabbath,  which  occurred  at  least  four 
tilmes — the  impotent  man  at  Betheeda  (John  5  : 10),  the 
f  ithered  hand  in  the  synagog  (Mark  3  :  2).  the  woman 
lowed  by  a  spirit  of  infirmity  (Luke  18:14),  and  the 
an  who  had  the  dropsy  (Lube  14  :  1-0) — his  foes  found 
Iflult  with  him  as  a  transgressor,  He  repelled  their 
barge  with  unanswerable  force,  but  in  no  way  im- 

I 'peached  the  authority  of  holy  time.  On  the  contrary, 
he  insisted  that  works  of  necessity,  as  that  of  tbe  priests 
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in  the  temple  (Matt.  18 :  5),  or  of  mercy.  a«  in  healing 
the  sick,  were  entirely  lawful  on  the  Sabbath,  and  per¬ 
fectly  consistent  with  the  design  of  the  institution.  For 
himself,  he  habitually  observed  the  rest-day,  since  Luke 
tells  us  (4  : 16)  that  at  Nazareth  “he  entered,  as  his  cus¬ 
tom  was,  into  the  synagog  on  the  Sabbath  Day,”  thus 
setting  the  example  of  regular  attendance  upon  public 
worship  in  the  due  time  and  place.  Yet  he  made  a  claim 
of  especial  authority  as  Messiah  over  the  dav  of  rest, 
saying,  as  the  Synoptic  Gospels  declare,  “The  Sin  of 
man  is  lord  of  the  Sabbath.”  which  must  implv  that 
while  the  Sabbath  in  its  essence  is  perpetual  the  right  of 
modifying  and  controlline  it  belongs  to  Christ,  and  can 
be  exercised  only  under  his  authority. 

There  are  many  who  consider  that  the  Sabbath  law 
was  abrogated  by  the  Apostle  Paul  in  several  of  his  Eois- 
tles.  They  quote  his  language  in  Romans  (14  j  5,  6): 
“  One  man  esteemeth  one  day  above  another ;  another 
esteemeth  every  day  alike.  Let  each  man  be  fully  as¬ 
sured  in  his  own  mind.  He  that  regardeth  the!  day, 
regardeth  it  unto  the  Lord.”  Or  his  words  to  the  Gal- 
lations  (4  :  10) :  “  Ye  observe  days  and  months  and  seasons 
and  ycars,”  or  to  the  Colossians  (2  : 16.  17) :  “  Let  no  man 
therefore  judeeyou  in  meat,  or  in  driDk,  or  in  respect  of 
a  feast  day  or  a  new  moon  or  a  Sahbath  day  ;  which  are 
a  shadow  of  the  things  to  come  ;  but  the  body  is  Christ ’s’* 
(R.  V.).  There  is  no  doubt  that  at  first  sight  thpso  pas¬ 
sages  seem  to  furnish  ground  for  the  assertion  that  the 
Sabbath  ;s  abolished  under  the  new  dispensation.  But 
closer  inspection  shows  that  this  cannot  be  the  meaning. 

1.  The  Anostle  in  all  these  passages  is  referring  to  the 
Jewish  ritual  observances  which  some,  in  his  day,  held  to 
behmding  upon  all  believers,  Gentiles  included.  He  de¬ 
clared  to  the  Romans  that  if  any  one  conscientiqusly 
observed  this  ritual  in  regard  to  davs  of  feasting  or  fast¬ 
ing,  he  was  at  liberty  to  do  so.  But  to  the  Galalians 
who,  misled  bv  false  teachers,  went  back  to  the  \Veak 
and  beggarly  rudiments  of  an  obsolete  dispensation,  and 
exchanged  the  Gospel  freedom  of  faith  for  the  bondage 
of  a  burdensome  ritual,  lie  said  :  “  I  am  afraid  of  you, 
lest  by  any  means  I  have  bestowed  labor  upon  you  in 
vain.”  Their  observances  were  tantamount  to  a  discard¬ 
ing  of  Christ  (Gal.  5  :  2),  because  they  thus  adopted  an¬ 
other  mode  of  justification  than  the  free  grace  of  Christ. 
And  his  words  to  the  Colossians  are  a  caution  against  the 
same  error.  He  guards  them  against  it  by  saying  that 
the  Mosaic  ordinances  were  onlv  temporary  types  and 
shadows ;  but  the  substantial  reality  is  found  i'n  the 
Christian  dispensation.  The  Apostle  would  allojw  aDy 
Jewish  believer  to  observe  the  rites  to  which  he  hat  I  been 
accustomed,  but  the  moment  that  these  were  enjoined  as 
indispensable  upon  others  he  sounds  an  alarm.  His 
caution  would  include  the  Sabbath,  if  that  were  a  Jewish 
institution,  but  it  is  not,  having  originally  beem  ap¬ 
pointed  in  Paradise,  and  having  a  world-wide  applies If.ioD. 
The  ways  in  which  the  Jews  observed  it  and  the  pen  alty 
they  attached  to  its  violation  have  all  passed  away;  (but 
the  institution  itself  remains  in  full  force.  One  day,  in 
seven  always  was.  and  while  the  world  stands,  always 
will  be,  set  apart  as  “  holy.” 

2.  To  construe  Paul’s  utterances  as  many  do  would 
make  him  reppal  the  Ten  Commandments,  because  it 
would  abolish  the  fourth  (see  James  2  :  10,  11).  But  he 
was  verv  far  from  doing  any  such  thing.  In  the  Epintle 
to  the  Romans  he  commends  love  as  “  the  fulfilling,  of 
the  law  ”;  and  to  show  what  law  he  means,  goes  on  to 
quote  the  sixth  precept,  the  seventh,  the  eighth  and  the 
tenth,  and  then  adds  :  “  If  (here  be  any  other  comma. nd- 
ment  it  is  summed  up  in  this  word,  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself.”  Could  there  be  a  more  explicit 
assertion  of  the  authority  of  the  Decalog?  So  afterw  ard 
in  writing  to  the  Ephesians  (2  : 11)  he  confirms  his  direc¬ 
tion  to  ohildren  to  obey  their  parents  by  quoting,  at 
length  the  Fifth  Commandment.  It  appears,  then,  #hat 
the  great  Apostle  acknowledged  the  continuing  a  nd 
universal  validity  of  “the  ten  commandments  whlioh 
the  Lord  spake  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire  ”  (Deut.  10  :  4) . 
He  did  not,  could  not,  mean  to  except  any  of  them.  ■  To 
insist  that  he  did  involves  him  in  hopeless  self  contr  a- 
diction. 

The  change  of  the  dny  leaves  the  fourth  command  u  n- 
impaired.  “Sabbath,"  as  all  men  know,  means  rest'; 
and  if  we  read  the  command  interpreting  rather  tha  n 
transliterating  the  Hebrew  term,  the  precept  will  l  >e 
found  to  apply  to  our  day  as  well  as  to  the  old  economy  \ 
For  the  ohange  from  the  seventh  day  of  the  week  to  th  e 
first,  there  is  uo  direct  precept,  a  fact  of  which  th  e 
modern  Judaizing  Sabbatarians  make  a  great  deal.  Bu  t 
we  hold  that  there  is  a  clear  implication  of  divin.  3 
authority  in  the  fact  that  on  the  day  of  his  resurrectioi  i 
our  Lord  appeared  five  different  times  to  his  disciples  . 
that  precisely  a  week  afterward  he  appeared  again  to  the  > 
eleven,  that  Pentecost  occurred  on  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  that  the  o'\  rch  at  Troas  assembled  for  worship 
on  the  first  day  (Acts  20:7),  that  Paul  enjoined  the 
Galatian  and  Corinthian  churches  to  “  lay  by  in  store” 
on  that  day  for  obaritable  purposes  (1  Cor.  16  :  2),  and 
that  the  Apostle  Johu  received  the  wondrous  visions  of 
the  Ap"calvpse  on  “  the  Lord's  Day”  (Rw.  1  : 10),  which 
could  have  beeu  no  other  than  the  Christian  rest-day. 

This  is  greatly  confirmed  by  the  uniform  practice  of  the 
early  Churoh.  All  the  references  of  the  primitive 
writers  to  weekly  worship  state  it  to  have  been  on  the 
first  day  of  the  week.  There  is  not  a  single  exception. 


What  possible  explanation  can  there  be  of  this  fact  other 
than  that  Christians  believed  the  observance  to  be  of 
divine  authority  ?  The  week  at  that  time  was  not  known 
in  the  Roman  Empire  as  a  regular  division  of  time,  nor 
was  there  any  weekly  festival  to  the  sun  or  to  any  other 
being  or  object;  so  that  we  must  adopt  the  view  Of  the 
historic  Church  that  the  early  believers  celebrated  the 
first  day  of  the  week  as  a  perpetual  memorial  of  the 
Lord's  resurrection  and  as  taking  the  place  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath  ;  aDd  that  they  did  this,  believing  it  to  be  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  will  of  God  and  in  honor  of  him  who 
claimeth  to  be  lord  even  of  the  Sabba  h  Day. 

Pliny'  the  younger,  about  112  a.d.,  wrote  to  the  Em¬ 
peror  Trajan  that  the  Christians  were  wont  to  meet  on  a 
stated  day  and  sing  to  Christ  as  God.  etc.  If  this  day 
had  been  the  seventh,  or  Sabbath.  Pliny  would  have 
mentioned  it,  since  all  educated  men  of  the  time  were 
familiar  with  the  name  of  the  Jewish  festA*al.  What, 
then,  could  have  been  the  stated  day  but  the  Lord’s  Day  ? 
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THE  JEWISH  SABBATH  AND  THE  LORD’S  DAY. 

SUNDAY  NOT  A  CONTINUATION  OF  THE  JEWISH  SAB- 
BATH-THE  USAGE  OF  THE  APOSTLES  AND 
PRIMITIVE  CHURCH— BOTH  DAYS  OB¬ 
SERVED  CONCURRENTLY— NO 
LAW  OF  THE  SABBATH 
FOR  CHRISTIANS. 

BY  PROF.  J.  HENRY  THAYER,  D.D. ,  LITT.D. , 

Of  Harvard  University  Divinity  School. 

In  strictness  of  speech,  for  the  Christian  there  is  no 
“  law  of  the  Sabbath.”  The  Sabbath  is  an  integral  and 
distinctive  part  of  Judaism  :  and  Judaism  for  the  Chris¬ 
tian  is  “antiquated  and  abrogated”  by  Christianity.  The 
term  “  Sabbath,”  to  be  sure,  is  largely  used  in  certain 
circles  to  designate  the  Christian  day  of  rest,  which  is 
more  accurately  called  “  the  Lord’s  Day,”  “  the  first  day 
of  the  week,”  or,  in  secular  speech,  “Sunday.”  But 
there  is  no  warrant  in  the  records  of  primitive  Christian¬ 
ity —either  in  the  words  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Apostles, 
or  in  extra-canonical  literature — for  the  allegation  that 
this  Christian  day  of  rest  was  ever  identified  with  the 
Jewish,  or  regarded  as  its  continuation,  or  invested  with 
its  sacredness,  or  upheld  by  the  positive  enactments  and 
sanctions  connected  with  the  Sabbath  in  the  earlier 
Scriptures. 

The  enemies  of  Jesus  charged  him  repeatedly  with 
breach  of  the  Sabbath  (John  5  :  10-18  ;  9  :  16  ;  Matt.  12  : 

1  sq.\  Luke  13  : 14  sq.):  for  he  again  and  again  wrought 
cures  on  that  day.  But  it  is  not  always  easy  to  deter¬ 
mine  how  far  their  charge  rested  on  the  letter  of  the  law, 
and  how  far  it  got  color  from  his  disregard  of  the  expan¬ 
sions  and  perversions  of  the  law  which  were  then  cur¬ 
rent.  It  is  claimed  that  he  expressly  asserted  the  uni¬ 
versality  and  permanence  of  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  by 
declaring  (Mark  2  :  27),  that  “  the  Sabbath  was  made  for 
man” — i.e.,  mankind.  But  to  infer  that  this  saying  was 
intended  to  teach  that  the  Jewish  institution  was  designed 
not  for  asingle  people,  but  for  the  whole  human  race,  is 
quite  to  miss  the  point.  No  such  contrast  is  hinted  at  in 
the  context.  The  statement  is  a  simple  recognition  of 
relative  dignity  ;  an  enunciation  of  the  principle  that 
human  welfare  must  take  precedence  of  external  observ¬ 
ances— or,  as  the  evangelist  Matthew  puts  it  (12 :  7),  in 
the  parallel  narrative,  that  mercy  is  more  than  sacrifice  ; 
that  if,  on  occasion,  either  must  give  way,  it  should  not 
be  the  one  for  whose  behoof  the  law  was  made  ;  in  short, 
the  saying  utters  in  substance  the  truth  contained  in  the 
proverb,  “  Necessity  knows  no  law.’’  By  this  saving, 
therefore,  Jesus  is  so  far  from  affirming  the  permanent 
and  universal  obligatoriness  of  the  law  of  the  Sabbath 
that  he  expressly  sets  that  law  aside  w  hen  it  clashes  with 
human  interests.  Indeed,  one  might  plausibly  claim  it 
as  an  inference  or  suggestion  from  the  lordship  over  the 
Sabbath  appropriated  by  the  Son  of  Man  on  this  occa¬ 
sion,  that,  if  such  lordship  inheres  in  him,  the  repre¬ 
sentative  man  and  pattern  for  the  race,  it  is  measurably 
the  prerogative  also  of  every  member  of  the  race  who 
follows  him.  But  this  reasoning  will  hardly  be  pressed. 
Notwithstanding  the  charges  of  his  enemies,  however, 
we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  who  was  “  born 
under  the  law’  ”  habitually  observed  the  Sabbath,  tho  not 
according  to  the  petty  external  punctiliousness  which  he 
censured  in  the  Pharisees.  While  he  vindicated  beneficent 
activity  as  befitting  the  day  (John  5  :  17),  in  opposition 
to  the  stagnation  which  his  contemporaries  mistook  for 
obedience,  it  was  his  custom,  we  are  told  (Luke  4 :  16) 
to  frequent  the  synagogs  on  the  Sabbath. 

When  we  come  to  the  Apostles  and  the  early  Church 
we  meet  with  indications — plain,  tho  at  first  slight — of  a 
change  in  the  usaee.  We  read,  indeed,  that  the  disciples 
restrained  their  desire  to  pay  the  last  sad  offices  to  the 
body  of  their  Master,  and  “  rested  on  the  Sabbath  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  commandment”  (Luke  23:  56).  But  on  the 
next  day,  “  the  first  day  of  the  week,”  the  report  of  his 
resurrection  had  gathered  the  little  company  together, 
and  then  occurred  his  first  recorded  appearance  to  them 
as  a  body  (Luke  21:  83-36),  at  which  interview  he  is 
represented  by  both  Luke  aad  John  as  conferring  on  the 
Apostles  the  commission  to  become  his  puolic  witnesses, 
and  to  preach  remission  of  sins  in  his  name  among  all 
nations  ^Luke  24:  47,48;  John  20:  21,  23;— in  a  word, 


a9  effectively  organizing  the  Church  and  its  ministries. 
One  week  later,  as  the  record  tells  ur  (John  20  :  26),  the 
same  day  of  the  week  was  honored  by  u  similar  visible 
appearance  of  the  risen  one  to  his  reassembled  disciples. 
According  to  the  Fourth  Gospel  (18  :  28).  and  the  belief 
of  many  in  the  early  Church,  the  Pentecostal  gift  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  also  fell  on  the  same  dsy  of  the  week.  It 
would  be  surprising  if  these  events  did  not  mske  the  day 
memorable  to  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  from  this  time 
on  the  first  day  of  the  week  comes  into  prominence.  The 
Apostle  Paul  directs  the  Corinthian  Christians  (1  Cor.  16  : 
2)  to  lay  aside  something  “every  first  day  of  the  week,” 
to  be  sent  in  relief  to  thpir  indigent  brethren  at  Jerusa¬ 
lem.  and  says  he  has  given  the  same  order  to  the  church¬ 
es  in  Galatia.  At  Troas  it  is  “  upon  the  first  day  of  the 
week”  (Acts  20 :  7)  that  the  disciples  “were  gathered 
together  to  break  bread,”  and  “  Paul  discoursed  .  .  . 
until  midnight.” 

No  doubt  the  early  Christians,  in  Palestine  certainly, 
continued  to  keep  the  Sabbath,  down  at  least  to  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  temple  by  Titus.  We  find  (Acts  3  :  1) 
Peter  and  John  “  going  up  into  the  temple  at  the  [Jew¬ 
ish]  hour  of  prayer,”  and  the  former  observing  the  same 
devotional  season  again  in  private  (ch  10  :  30).  “False 
witnesses,”  indped,  testify  against  Stephen  that  he  alleges 
that"  Jpsus  of  Nazareth  shall  change  the  customs  which 
Moses  delivered  ”  (Acts  6  : 14).  But  it  is  noteworthy  that 
James  and  his  associates  at  Jerusalem,  in  repeating  to 
Paul  the  charce  against  him  on  occasion  of  his  last  visit 
there,  assert  (Acts  21 :  20)  that  the  many  thousands  of 
believers  among  the  Jews  “  are  all  zQalous  for  the  law,” 
and  accuse  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles  of  “  telling  con¬ 
verts  to  forsake  Moses”  and  not  to  “  walk  after  the  cus¬ 
toms”  ;  and  that  he  does  not  hesitate  publicly  to  conform 
to  Jewish  ceremonial  observances  in  proof  of  the  fact 
that  he  is  “  walking  orderly,  keeping  the  law’  (vp.  24). 
And  even  on  his  arrival  at  Rome  as  a  prisoner,  he  de¬ 
clares  to  the  leading  men  among  the  Jews  that  he  has 
“  done  nothing  against  the  people,  or  the  customs  of  the 
fathers  ”  (28  : 17).  But  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that, 
at  the  so-called  Council  at  Jerusalem  (c.  a.d.  51 ;  see 
Acts  15),  no  mention  is  made  by  anybody  of  tne  observ¬ 
ance  or  non-observance  of  the  Sabbath.  Indeed,  we  read 
expressly  that  the  first  Christians  “  continued  stedfastly 
with  one  accord  in  the  temple  and  breaking  bread  at 
home”  (Acts  2  :  46),  thus  conjoining  Jewish  and  distinc¬ 
tively  Christian  observances.  These  numerous  facts 
tend  to  show  not  only  how  destitute  of  evidence,  but  how 
at  variance  with  what  we  know  of  the  state  of  things,  is 
the  assertion  that  the  Christian  day  of  rest  was  an  inten¬ 
tional  substitution  by  the  Apostles  for  the  Jewish  Sab¬ 
bath.  The  rites  and  observances  of  both  religions  con¬ 
tinued  for  an  indefinite  time  to  co-exist.  Corroboration 
of  this  may  be  found  in  the  incongruous  combination  of 
ritualism  and  morals  making  up  the  so-called  Decree  in 
Acts  15 — a  concordat,  as  it  was,  for  mixed  churches  dur¬ 
ing  a  transition  period. 

In  point  of  fact  we  are  not  without  traces  In  the  New 
Testament  of  varying  usage  respecting  the  day  of  rest 
itself.  The  proneness  of  the  Galatian  Christians  to  attach 
importance  to  the  observance  of  “  days  ”  (see  Gal.  4  :  10, 
where  the  context  makes  it  clear  that  the  Jewish  Sab¬ 
bath  is  certainly,  if  not  exclusively  referred  to),  causes 
the  Apostle  to  exclaim  that  he  fears  all  his  endeavors  to 
make  them  Christians  are  in  vain.  But  in  writing  to 
the  Romans,  he  recognizes  the  lawfulness  of  divergent 
practice,  whether  relating  to  the  Jewish  or  the  Christian 
festival  :  “  One  man  esteemeth  one  day  above  another  ; 
another  esteemeth  every  day  alike”  (14  :  5).  And  again, 
a  few  years  later,  he  charges  the  Colossians  (2  :  16)  to  let 
no  man  call  them  to  account  as  respects  the  observance 
of  a  feast  day,  or  a  new  moon,  or  a  Sabbath,  mere  types 
and  suggestions,  as  such  ordinances  were  of  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  the  Gospel. 

The  passages  hitherto  cited,  tho  not  all  which  the 
New  Testament  contains  relative  to  our  topic,  are  be¬ 
lieved  fairly  to  represent  its  position.  They  show  that 
Jesus  persistently  opposed  a  servile  observance  of  the 
Sabbath,  that  after  his  resum  ction  anew  day  began  to 
come  into  religious  use  among  Christians,  and  that 
while  his  disciples  in  Palestine  at  least  treat  the  Sabbath 
with  much  of  their  old  deference,  elsewhere  a  scrupu¬ 
lous  observance  of  it  was  held  to  be  a  symptom  of 
apostasy,  aud  individual  liberty  in  reference  to  it  was 
vindicated  on  principle. 

Pretty  soon,  however,  the  practice  of  Christians  con¬ 
centrates  more  aDd  more  upon  the  First  day,  as  the 
weekly  religious  festival,  and  the  Sdbbath  in  Christian 
circles  sinks  into  desuetude.  Precisely  when  and  under 
what  influences  the  change  was  wrought  is  not  matter  of 
record.  The  initial  impulse  to  it  was  given,  as  we  have 
seen,  by  the  resurrection.  It  is  as  probable  as  it  was 
natural,  that  when  the  glory  of  “  the  ministration  of  the 
Spirit  ”  became  more  and  more  apparent,  it  should  cast 
into  the  shade  the  ministration  of  the  letter  ;  that  as  the 
line  of  demarcation  between  Christians  and  Jews  be¬ 
came  more  aDd  more  sharply  defined,  through  the  perse¬ 
cution  of  the  former  by  the  latter(Ac>s8  :  1  :  1  Thess  2: 
14,  15),  and  by  reason  of  the  extension  of  the  new  reli¬ 
gion  beyond  the  confines  of  Palestine  and  the  const  quent 
accession  to  the  Church  of  multitudes  who  had  been 
born  heathen,  one  of  the  distinctive  badges  of  Judaism 
should  be  held  in  less  and  less  esteem.  The  neglect  of 
the  Sabbath  was  one  incident  in  that  process,  partly 
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traceable  in  the  Book  of  Acts,  by  which  the  Jewish 
Messiah  came  to  be  recognized  as  the  Savior  of  the 
world.  At  any  rate,  that  the  observance  of  the  Lord’s 
Day  early  became  general,  not  to  say  universal,  is  shown 
by  every  extant  relic  of  extra- canonical  literature  which 
touohes  on  the  subject. 

There  is  not  room  to  give  the  evidence  fully  here. 
But  it  begins  with  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  which  schol¬ 
ars  like  Weizsacker  and  the  late  Bishop  Lightfoot  date 
before  the  year  80,  and  comes  from  regions  widely  sep¬ 
arated,  and  from  writers  both  Pagan  (like  Pliny)  and 
Christian.  New  discoveries,  too,  such  as  the  Teaching 

(14) ,  the  Gospel  of  Peter  (9),  the  Apology  of  Aristides 
(14  and  15).  either  directly  or  indirectly  confirm  the  view 
that  the  Lord’s  Day  was  something  other  and  different 
from  the  Jewish  sabbatical  institution.  Indeed,  Barnabas 

(15)  expressly  contrasts  “the  eighth  day”  (as  he  calls 
it)  with  the  Sabbath.  So,  too,  does  Ignatius  (c.  a.d.  115  ; 
Ad  Magnes.  9),  describing  Christians  as  “  no  longer  sab- 
batizing,  but  living  after  the  Lord’s  Day”;  so  Justin 
Martyr  (Apol.  1,  07);  and  Irenasus  and  Tertullian  bear 
witness  that  kneeling  in  prayer  and  fasting  were  held 
to  be  incompatible  with  the  glad  significance  of  the  day. 
Indeed,  Tertullian  (De  Orat.  23)  at  the  close  of  the  second 
century,  seems  to  be  the  only  Christian  writer  for  three 
hundred  years  or  more  who  says  anything  about  absti¬ 
nence  from  labor  on  the  Lord’s  Day.  Further,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  at  least  from  Justin  Martyr’s  time  (the  middle 
of  the  second  century  ;  see  Dial.  c.  Tryph.  47,  p.  266  b.) 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  fourth  (Eusebius,  H.  E.  3, 27,  5) 
there  were  Christians  who  observed  the  Sabbath  just 
like  the  Jews,  and  the  Lord’s  Day  also.  Certainly  both 
days  were  not  kept  in  obedience  to  the  Fourth  Command¬ 
ment  1  Nay,  we  are  expressly  told  that  they  observed  the 
Lord’s  Day,  “  like  other  Christians,  in  memory  of  his 
resurrection.”  In  a  word,  the  early  Church  expressly 
dissociated  the  Lord’s  Day  from  the  Sabbath,  and  placed 
the  observance  of  the  former  on  independent  grounds. 
For  a  Christian,  therefore,  with  whom  apostolic  and 
primitive  opinion  and  practice  have  weight,  the  Sab¬ 
bath  in  strictness  of  speech  no  longer  exists. 

But  further  :  Should  it  be  maintained  that  the  current 
use  of  language  has  so  extended  the  compass  of  the  term 
•  Sabbath”  that  it  covers  the  Lord’s  Day,  we  should  note 
that  even  so  there  is  and  can  be  for  a  biblical  Christian 
no  law  of  the  Sabbath.  That  phrase  is  understood  to  re¬ 
fer  to  the  Sabbatical  commands  given  in  the  Mosaic  law. 
But  the  New  Testament  teaches  with  the  greatest  clear¬ 
ness,  emphasis  and  reiteration  that  the  Christian  is  no 
longer  subject  to  that  law.  It  is  not  strictly  accurate, 
indeed,  to  say  that  the  law  has  been  “  abolished.”  It  is 
unbiblical,  moreover,  to  make  distinctions  between  pre¬ 
cept  and  precept ;  to  classify  the  law’s  requirements  as 
civil,  ceremonial,  moral,  etc.,  and  allege  that  the  law  of 
the  Sabbath,  having  been  taken  into  the  Decalog,  is  as 
universally  and  permanently  binding  as  the  prohibitions 
relative  to  stealing,  murder,  and  the  rest  with  which  it 
is  associated.  Neither  is  it  necessary  to  plunge  into  dis¬ 
quisitions  about  the  antiquity  of  the  institution,  or  the 
interpretation  of  the  word  “  Remember”  in  the  Fourth 
Commandment,  nor  to  thread  the  subtle  arguments 
which  jflirm  the  validity  of  the  Commandment  while 
conceding  the  temporariness  of  the  specifications  and 
sanctions  explaining  and  enforcing  it.  Yet  those  who 
have  an  appetite  for  such  matters  should  remember  that 
the  Mosaic  legislation,  like  other  legislation,  was  an  ap¬ 
plication  of  general  principles  to  given  persons  and  con¬ 
ditions  ;  that  under  it  “  some  things  are  commanded  be¬ 
cause  they  are  right,  and  some  things  are  right  because 
they  are  commanded”;  and  further,  that  it  is  question¬ 
able  obedience  to  a  law  to  transfer  to  one  day  what  it 
demands  on  another,  and  to  fulfill  its  requirements 
twenty-four  hours  behind  time.  But  for  the  practical 
guidance  of  the  biblical  Christian  such  discussions  are 
worthless.  For  him  the  germinal  principle  of  all  right¬ 
eous  law,  the  principle  enunciated  by  his  Master  (Matt. 
22  :  40),  and  echoed  by  the  Apostle  (Korn,  13  :  10),  suf¬ 
fices.  For  him  Paul’s  utter  renunciation  of  the  Law  is 
admonitory  and  authoritative:  “The  righteous  shall 
live  by  faith,  and  the  law  is  not  of  faith  ”  (Gal.  iii.  12). 

For  a  Christian  man,  then,  there  is  no  “  law  of  the 
Sabbath”:  1,  because  the  Sabbath  is  a  Jewish  institution; 
2,  because  the  Christiin  is  free  from  the  obligations  of 
the  Jewish  law  ;  and  3,  because  the  teaching  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  Christian  Church  for  centuries  indisputably 
and  abundantly  substantiates  these  positions. 

The  necessity  for  laying  stress  on  these  truths  has  by 
no  means  passed  away.  When  a  leading  metropolitan 
minister  can  say,  as  one  did  to  the  writer,  “  Ualess  I 
can  give  my  people  a  ‘Thus  saith  the  Lord’  for  keeping 
the  Sabbath,  even  the  deacons  of  my  church  will  go 
a  pleasuring  Sundays,”  he  should  be  told  that,  according 
to  that  utterance,  neither  he  nor  his  deacons  have  yet 
learned  whioh  be  the  first  principles  of  distinctively 
Christian  conduct.  Such  a  pastor  should  preach  a  ser¬ 
mon  to  himself  and  his  flick  on  Rim.  6:  14,  and  get 
some  conception  of  the  liberty  and  the  loyalty  of  a  for¬ 
given  sinner  whose  Redeemer  puts  him  on  his  honor. 
When  a  theological  student,  on  the  way  home  from 
church,  to  the  req  rest  of  a  mother  in  Israel  that  he  will 
lend  her  momentary  assistance  in  rescuing  her  property, 
overtaken  through  no  fault  of  hers  in  a  sudden  shower, 
replies  that  God  commands  him  “to  d  >  no  manner  of 
work  on  the  Sabbath”— surely  some  one  should  take 
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such  a  blind  guide  and  show  him  the  way  of  the  Lord 
more  perfectly.  The  habitual  attitude  and  speech  of 
many  well-meaning  people  on  this  subject  half  tempts 
one  at  times  to  break  out  in  the  downright  words  of 
Luther  :  “  Moses  here  !  Moses  there  !  Go  to  the  Jews 
with  your  Moses,  I’m  a  Christian 

Not  a  few  persons,  thoroughly  convinced  that  as 
Christians  they  are  “no  longer  under  the  law  but  under 
grace,”  persons  who  have  felt  the  elevating  and  con¬ 
straining  power  of  love  to  their  crucified  Master,  hesitate 
to  expose  current  misconceptions  about  the  Sacred  Day, 
lest  they  should  seem  to  “  put  themselves  on  the  wrong 
side.”  But  such  persons  forgpt  that  nothing  is  more 
helpful  to  the  truth  than — the  truth ;  that  when  the  os¬ 
tensible  prop  of  a  structure  is  shown  to  be  shaky,  it  be¬ 
gets  doubt  about  the  stability  of  the  structure  ;  that 
many  judicious  and  thoughtful  minds  are  kept  from  es¬ 
pousing  a  good  cause  by  well  founded  misgivings  about 
the  validity  of  the  arguments  by  which  it  is  advocated  ; 
that  only  after  erroneous  pretexts  and  exaggera‘ed  de¬ 
mands  have  been  swept  away  will  its  just  claims  be  seen 
and  felt  to  be  peremptory. 

Caubkidoe,  Mass. 

SABBATH  AND  SUNDAY  IN  THE  PRIMITIVE 
CHURCH.* 

CHRIST  TAUGHT  THAT  PROPER  OBSERVANCE  CONSISTS 

IN  REFRAINING  FROM  ORDINARY  LABOR  AND  IN 
DOING  GOOD — PAUL’S  POSITION— SUNDAY  NOT 
A  CONTINUATION  OF  THE  JEWISH  SAB¬ 
BATH,  BUT  A  WEEKLY  EASTER 
FESTIVAL. 

BY  PROF.  TH.  ZAHN, 

University  o t  Erlangen. 

Christ  never  admitted  that  in  regard  to  Sabbath  ob¬ 
servance  or  any  other  point  he  had  broken  the  Law. 
He  proves  to  his  opponents  from  the  Law  itself,  which 
he  too  regarded  as  sacred,  that  the  Lawgiver  had  higher 
objects  than  the  mere  ceremonial  sanctification  of  the 
Sabbath,  and  that  even  priests  and  laymen  had  been  in¬ 
structed  by  the  Law  itself  to  violate  the  letter  of  the 
commandment  by  various  actions.  He  shows  from 
sacred  history  that  the  sainted  heroes  of  the  Old  Dispen¬ 
sation  had  in  the  need  of  the  hour  broken  through  the 
ceremonial  ordinances,  without  on  that  account  incurring 
the  criticism  of  the  sacred  writers  or  of  later  generations. 
He  appeals  to  the  wording  of  the  Fourth  Command¬ 
ment  which  enjoias  upon  the  Israelites  a  rest  on  the 
Sabbath  Day  in  imitation  of  the  rest  of  God  alter  the  six 
days’  ciealion.  From  this  Christ  draws  the  conclusion 
that  in  accordance  with  the  original  import  of  the  com¬ 
mandment,  the  observance  of  this  day  does  not  consist 
in  inactivity,  but  in  a  different  and  higher  kind  of  activ¬ 
ity  ;  for  that  Sabbath  of  God,  which  the  Israelite  was  to 
imitate,  still  continues  and  is  filled  with  the  world  pre¬ 
serving  activity  of  God.  In  this  way  Christ  and  his  dis¬ 
ciples  show  that  they  are  true  Israelites  when  they  on 
the  Sabbath  Day  desist  from  the  work  which  is  proper 
for  other  days,  but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  they  sanctify 
the  Sabbath  Day  by  doing  good.  And  it  is  not  even  a 
formal  violation  of  the  Law,  but  only  the  rediscovery  of 
its  original  purport  and  the  plain  declaration  of  what  is 
self  evidently  true,  when  Christ  declares  that  the  Sab¬ 
bath  was  made  for  man  and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath. 

Christ  and  his  followers  indeed  belong  to  a  uew  order 
of  things  ;  and  they  constitute  a  congregation  which  es¬ 
sentially  goes  beyond  Israel  and  its  revealed  Law  and  its 
cultus  bounded  by  time  and  place.  And  yet  for  the  sake 
of  the  tax  collector  and  not  to  cause  offense  to  the  Jewish 
legalists,  Christ  orders  Peter  to  pay  the  temple  tax  for 
both.  As  long  as  the  temple  still  stojd  and  the  people 
whose  sanctuary  it  was  coniinued  as  a  nation  to  await 
his  judgment,  so  loDg  it  was,  in  accordance  with  the  wish 
of  Christ,  the  duty  of  Jewish  Christianity  over  against 
the  Jewish  people  and  their  cultus,  to  circumscribe  the 
use  of  its  liberty  by  the  law  of  love  over  against  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  God. 

But  Christ’s  leadings  and  example  could  no  longer  be 
fully  applied  when  the  faith  of  Christianity  had  gone  out 
beyond  the  limits  of  Palestine,  and  congregations  of  pre¬ 
dominantly  Gentile  origin  began  to  spring  up.  The 
great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  St.  Paul,  proceed"  fr«  m 

the  slandpoint  that  the  Mosaic  Law  had  been  given  to 
the  children  of  Israel,  and  only  to  them,  and  was  not  at 
all  intended  to  be  the  norm  of  life  for  the  Church  com¬ 
posed  of  all  kinds  of  peoples.  While  maintaining  the 
deepest  of  respect  and  fully  convinced  that  the  historic 
mission  of  Israel  had  not  yet  been  fulfilled,  he  was  yet 
from  the  very  outset  convinced  that  this  people  was  not 
to  incorporate  all  the  other  nations  with  itself.  Rather 
the  Christian  Church  was  to  have  room  for  both  the 
Jews  and  ihe  Gentiles,  without  requiring  the  latter,  by 
adopting  the  Law  or  a  part  of  the  Law,  to  become  half 
Jews.  Faith  in  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God  was  the 
sole  condition  of  becoming  Christians.  And  yet  another 
step  the  Apostle  boldly  took.  He  appealed  directly  to 
the  Gentiles,  associated  with  them,  and  led  them 
to  become  Christians  without  first  having  been 
brought  into  relation  to  Judaism.  He  and  his  co¬ 
adjutors  were  compelled  to  discard  the  Jewish  laws 
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concerning  eating  and  other  ordinances,  or  their  words 
concerning  the  saving  power  of  the  Gospel  and  the  lib¬ 
erty  of  the  Christian  would  be  stamped  as  false  by  their 
own  conduct.  In  this  way  Paul  became  a  Greek  to  the 
Greeks.  But  his  principles  and  practices  met  with  a 
powerful  opposition.  A  struggle  arose  which  consumed 
half  the  life  and  strength  of  the  Apostle.  When  he  saw 
that  the  Judaistic  party  was  beginning  to  gain  influence 
among  the  Gentile  Christians,  and  an  observance  of  cer¬ 
tain  days  and  times  wa3  emphasized,  he  regarded  this 
as  a  return  of  the  Gentile-bom  Christians  unto  their 
former  heathendom  (Gal.  4  :  8-11).  Paul  knew  full  well 
that  this  was  nothing  but  a  phase  of  Judaism,  trying 
to  force  its  way  into  the  Gentile  Church.  Paul,  there¬ 
fore,  earnestly  declares  that  every  observance  of  regu¬ 
larly  returning  days  and  times,  that  proceeds  from  the 
standpoint  that  these  times  and  days  by  virtue  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  and  universal  ordinance  were  holy  and  the  binding 
of  the  consciences  of  all  by  changes  in  the  moon  or  the 
position  of  the  sun,  was  a  dependence  on  the  creature  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  knowledge  of  the  living  God  and  the 
faith  of  the  Christian,  elevating  him  to  the  position  of  a 
child  of  God,  superior  to  all  created  things. 

The  position  of  principle  on  the  part  of  St.  Paul  raises 
the  question  as  to  his  own  relation  to  the  observance  of 
the  Law.  His  freedom  at  times  to  observe  the  law  of  the 
fathers  and  at  times  to  ignore  it,  was  rooted  in  his  con¬ 
viction  that  no  ceremonial  ordinance  was  a  constituent 
part  of  religion,  a  condition  of  salvation ;  and  that  no 
suitable  order  of  worship  or  of  congregational  life  was  a 
hindrance  to  salvation. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  observance  of  Sun¬ 
day  among  the  early  Christians  assumed  a  peculiar  char¬ 
acter.  It  never  entered  the  minds  of  the  Christians  of 
the  first  three  centuries  to  regard  Sunday  as  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  or  to  call  it  the  Sabbath. 
Not  until  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  do  we  find  the 
beginnings  of  this  way  of  regarding  the  subject.  The 
early  Christians  called  it  not  Sunday,  but  the  Lord's 
Day.  If  we  should  ask  the  Christians  of  the  first  centu- 
riep,  the  oldest  witnesses  of  the  idea  of  Sunday,  for  the 
special  reason  why  they  observed  just  this  day,  they  will 
answer  with  great  unanimity,  We  celebrale  this  day  be¬ 
cause  Christ  on  this  day  arose  from  the  dead.  Sun¬ 
day  was  a  weekly  recurring  Easter  festival.  Therefore, 
too,  it  was  in  every  particular  conceived  as  a  day  of  joy. 
That  on  these  festival  days  ordinary  work  was  left  aside 
as  much  as  possible  was  a  matter  of  course.  But  it  is 
significant  for  the  earliest  idea  of  Sunday  that  in  the 
earliest  Church  literature  there  is  virtually  nothing  said 
aboqt  this  point.  Even  as  late  as  the  fourth  century 
notliing  is  said  except  that  as  far  as  possible  Sunday 
should  be  marked  by  rest  from  labor.  In  the  writings  of 
the  first  three  centuries  there  is  but  a  single  passage  in 
which  even  as  much  as  a  mention  is  made  of  rest  from 
labor  on  Sunday. 

The  early  Christians  understood  the  third  [fourth]  com¬ 
mandment  to  refer,  not  to  the  recurrence  of  a  weekly, 
monthly  or  yearly  day,  but  to  the  cleansing  from  sin  and 
to  the  doing  of  good  deeds  with  a  good  conscience,  and 
in  peace,  and  in  cu :  hope  of  the  eternal  Sabbath  which 
awaited  the  childreu  u  lid.  The  observance  of  Sunday 
for  them  stood  in  m  connection  with  this  command¬ 
ment.  For  them  this  ooservance  wus  at  all  times  a 
product  of  Christian  custom,  and  no  distinction  was 
made  by  them  between  Sunday  and  the  other  festival 
days  which  celebrated  the  memory  of  the  great  deeds  of 
salvation,  and  drew  forth  the  expression  of  gratitude  by 
a  Bervice  in  the  house  of  the  Lord.  It  wus  not  a  com¬ 
mand  of  God  or  of  Christ,  but  the  interests  of  the  congre¬ 
gation,  which  cannot  exiet  without  a  tegular  service 
and  worship,  and  the  duty  of  taking  part  in  the  life  and 
work  of  the  congregation,  that  in  those  days  made  the 
observance  of  Sunday  a  matter  of  conscience  for  the 
Christians.  Iu  the  third  century  it  was  not  yet  regarded 
as,  heretical  to  teach,  with  Origin  (“  Contra  Celsum,” 
VIII,  22  sq.;  c/.,  also,  Clemens  Alex.,  “ Strom."  VII, 
8fi),  that  a  perfect  Christian  did  not  stand  in  need  of  any 
particular  holy  days,  for  he  at  all  times  was  living  in  the 
works,  words  and  thoughts  of  the  Logos,  his  real  Lord, 
apd  wus  a b  a  consequence  celebrating  the  Lord's  Day  at 
all  times  ;  and  that  only  the  moss  of  common  Christians, 
who  did  not  appreciate  this  ideal  of  holiness,  needed 
such  an  external  arrangement  as  a  fixed  day  of  worship. 

CONCERNING  BLUE  LAWS. 

COLONIAL  CONNECTICUT  FREE'fROM  AUSTERE  OR  MED- 
I  DLKSOME  LEGISLATION— PETERS'S  LYING  HISTORY 
-HE  IS  SOLE  AUTHORITY  FOR  THE  “  BLUE 
LAWS’’— REPUTATION  OFU1SUUOSS 
SLANDERS. 

BY  LEONARD  WOOLSEY  BACON,  D.D. 

It  is  one  of  the  Btrange  freaks  of  what,  for  lack  of  a 
better  name,  we  call  history,  that  the  reproach  o(  “  blue 
laws”  should  have  become  attached  to  those  two  com¬ 
monwealths  of  the  seventeenth  century,  whioh,  of  all 
States  then  existing,  were  most  free  from  austere  or 
meddlesome  legislation.  Everywhere  in  Christendom, 
in  that  age,  there  were  sumptuary  laws,  and  laws  for 
the  enforcement  of  religious  duties,  and  laws  for  the 
suppression  of  opinions  deemed  false  and  misoh, evens 

and  cruel  laws,  making  lavish  use  of  the  dentil  penalty, 
and  meddlesome  laws  interfering  with  small  matters 
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which  law  does  more  wisely  to  let  alone.  Will  some  of 
the  demagogs  who  are  sneering  in  the  New  York  dailies, 
about  this  time,  at  “  Connecticut  Blue  Laws”  have  the 
kindness  to  refer  us  to  any  extant  statute  book  of  that 
period,  of  an?  jurisdiction,  whether  in  Europe  or  in 
America,  that  is  so  clear  of  such  blemishes  as  the 
statute  books  of  the  two  noble  little  republics  whose  com¬ 
bined  territory  is  included  within  the  boundaries  of 
Connecticut? 

This  pre-eminence  of  Connecticut  as  au  example  of 
wise  legislation  is  offset  by  another  distinction,  of  a 
different  sort.  The  little  State  that  is  the  birthplace  of 
so  many  heroes,  sages  and  saints,  is  also  distinguished  as 
having  given  birth  to  the  greatest  liar  known  in  litera¬ 
ture.  I  am  aware  that  this  title  Is  claimed  by  Macaulay 
for  his  favorite,  Bertrand  Barere.  I  have  never  read 
Bardre’s  “  Mimoires."  and  doubtless  it  is  becoming  in 
me  to  speak  with  diffi  lence.  But  I  cannot  resist  the 
convictiou  that  if  Macaulay  had  read  lying  Sam  Peters’s 
“General  History  of  Connecticut”  he  would  have  yielded 
his  claim  for  the  Frenchman  in  favor  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  champion.  In  the  splendid  audacity  of  his  lying, 
in  the  deliberate  and  studious  malignity  of  it,  in  the  cir¬ 
cumstantiality  and  long-drawn  detail  of  it,  and  withal  in 
the  gratuitousness  of  it,  with  which,  when  no  purpose  of 
malice  or  revenge  is  to  be  accomplished,  he  still  goes 
lying  on,  out  of  sheer  delight  in  mendacity  for  its  own 
sake,  the  Reverend  Samuel  Peters,  LL.D  ,  is  without  a 
peer.  Peters  is  the  sole  authority  for  the  Blue  Laws. 

Curiously  enough,  it  has  come  about  that  his  effront¬ 
ery  of  lying,  “gross  as  a  mouutain,  open,  palpable,”  has 
won  for  Peters’s  inventions  the  measure  of  public  credit 
that  attends  them.  The  author  was  a  Tory  refugee  in 
England  during  the  War  of  Independence,  and  printed 
his  slander  on  his  native  country  there,  to  curry  favor 
with  her  enemies.  But  even  in  E  igland  his  book  was 
at  once  recog  lized  for  what  it  was  worth.  The  Monthly 
Review  said  :  “  We  observe  in  it  so  many  marks  of  party 
spleen  and  idle  credulity,  that  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pro¬ 
nounce  it  altogether  unworthy  of  the  public  attention.” 
Coming  back  to  America,  it  was  not  considered  to  be 
worth  contradicting.  Thus,  by  virtue  of  being  such 
sel  -evident  falsehoods  that  it  was  needless  to  deny  them, 
Peters’s  lie-<  have  sneaked  into  history.  After  a  genera¬ 
tion  or  two  had  passed  English  writers,  that  might 
have  known  better,  but  did  not  care  to,  began  to  quote 
them  in  their  sneering  attacks  on  the  Puritans  and  on 
America  ;  to  allude  to  them  became  a  favorite  figure  of 
rhetoric  with  Southern  politicians  and  with  all  who 
ha’ei  or  dreaded  the  influence  of  New  Eoglaud ;  and 
there  were  not  wanting  sons  of  Connecticut  “  with  souls 
so  dead”  as  to  take  pleasure  in  propagating  these 
slanders  upon  their  own  mother. 

There  is  no  longer  the  shadow  of  an  excuse  (there 
never  has  been  the  substance  of  one)  for  any  man’s  re¬ 
peating  the  hundred-times  refuted  calumny  about  the 
“  Blue  Laws  of  Connecticut.”  It  was  exploded  bv  Pro¬ 
fess'  r  Kingsley  in  his  “  Historical  Discourse  ”  (1838).  and 
by  Dr.  Bacon  in  his  “Thirteen  Historical  Di-courses” 
(1839).  and  by  William  L  Km<sley  in  a  thorough  review 
in  The  New  Englander  (April,  1871),  and  finally  (to 
mention  no  others)  completely,  conclusively,  exhaust¬ 
ively,  bv  Dr.  Jumes  Hammond  Trumbull,  in  his  volume, 
“The True  Blu-*  Laws  of  Connecticut  and  New  Haven 
and  the  False  Biue-Laws  invented  by  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Peters";  Hartford  1870.  There  were  “blue  laws”  in 
England  at  that  time— laws  by  which  absence  from 
church  was  punished  by  imprisonment,  by  bauishment, 
by  death  ;  laws  by  which  nonconformity  to  the  Estab¬ 
lished  Church  was  punished  by  exclusion  from  every 
liberal  profession  and  every  offi  e  of  trust;  laws  by 
which  eating  ins-at  on  Friday  was  punished  bv  fine  and 
imprisonment;  laws  against  tennis,  and  dice,  and  cards, 
and  quoits  ;  laws  by  which  b-ggtrs,  and  peddlers,  and 
wanderiug  minstrels  should  be  “stripped  naked  from 
the  middle  upward  and  openly  whipped  until  his  or  her 
body  he  bloody,”  and  not  rt  forming  should  be  banished, 
and  returning  should  be  put  to  death  ;  laws  against 
witchcraft,  not  on  paper  only,  nor  esecu'ed  only  under 
the  excitement  of  a  transient  local  panic  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  cemury,  but  executed  iu  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  cases,  reaching  d  nvn  late  into  the  eighteenth  century. 

There  were  “  blue  laws  ”  in  Virginia  —laws  punishing 
profane  swearing  by  thrusting  a  bodkin  through  the 
tongue,  and,  for  the  third  offense,  by  death;  laws  re  tuir- 
ing  every  man  and  woman  to  attend  church  twice  a  day, 
under  paiu  of  fine,  or  whipping,  or  the  galleys,  and  to 
attend  twice  on  the  Sabbath,  under  pain  of  fine, or  whip¬ 
ping,  or  (for  the  third  offense)  of  death  ;  laws  forbidding 
utterauces  against  the  colony  government,  under  pain, 
for  the  first  offense,  of  three  several  whippings,  for  the 
second,  of  the  galleys  for  three  years,  and  for  the  third, 
of  death ;  laws  punishing  with  death  the  killing  of  an¬ 
other  man’s  hog  ;  laws  forbidding  auy  but  Episcopalian 
ministers  to  preioh  publicly  or  privately,  and  banishing 
all  Nonconformists,  Protestaut  or  Catholio ;  laws  pun¬ 
ishing  Q  iake'8  with  banishment,  and  in  oase  of  their 
return  with  death ;  and  sumptuary  laws  about  men’s 
and  women’s  dress. 

In  New  York  there  were,  not  “  blue  laws,”  but  worse— 
ediota  of  governor  or  council,  inflioiing  torture  on  sus¬ 
pected  prisoners,  and  oruel  aDd  unusual  punishments  on 
oonviots ;  silencing  or  banishing  or  orushing  with  im¬ 
possible  fines  all  Cnristiau  ministers,  except  those  of  the 
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State  Church,  Dutch  or  English,  and  forcing  an  exotic 
Church  on  au  unwilling  people. 

How  came  it  to  pass  that  iu  comparison  with  all  gov¬ 
ernments  then  existing,  in  Europe  or  America,  the  little 
States  of  Connecticut  and  New  Haven  were  distin¬ 
guished  by  their  greater  freedom  from  “blue  laws"? 
How  came  it  that  the  statute  books  of  those  two  repub¬ 
lics  here  in  the  wilderness  were  the  wisest,  the  freest,  the 
most  humane  codes  then  extant  in  Christendom  ?  Some¬ 
thing  of  this  is  due,  doubtless,  to  the  surpassing  states¬ 
manship  of  such  men  as  Hooker  and  Ludlow,  Eaton  and 
Davenport.  But  more  is  due  to  the  great  Puritan 
principle  which  here,  for  the  first  time  wrought  in  per¬ 
fect  freedom — the  principle  of  following  the  Scriptures — 
according  to  which  these  colonists  buried  in  the  ocean 
the  common  law,  the  statute  law,  the  civil  law,  and  the 
canon  law,  and  went  back  to  the  laws  of  Moses. 

“  The  greatest  and  boldest  improvement  which  has  been 
made  in  criminal  jurisprudence,  by  any  one  act,  since  the 
dark  ages,  was  that  which  was  made  by  our  futhers  when 
they  determined  ‘that  the  judicial  laws  of  God,  as  they 
were  delivered  by  Moses,  and  as  they  are  a  fence  to  the 
moral  law,  beingneither  typical  nor  ceremonial  nor  haviDg 
any  reference  to  Canaan,  shall  be  accounted  of  moral 
equity  and  generally  bind  all  offenders  and  be  a  rule  to  all 
the  courts.’  ” 

Norwich,  Conn. 

THE  SUNDAY  OF  THE  PURITAN  COLONIES. 

OBSERVANCE  OP  SATURDAY  NIGHT  AS  PART  OF  THE 
SABBATH— THE  RELIGIOUS  EXERCISES-NON  PURI¬ 
TANS  REQUIRED  TO  CONFORM  TO  THE  CU3- 
TOilS-THE  PENALTIES  IMPOSED— THE 
PRACTICE  OF  CHURCHGOING. 

BY  ALICE  MORSE  EARLE. 

It  seems  impossible  for  us  to-day,  even  with  vivid  im¬ 
agination,  to  enter  fully  into  or  comprehend  the  severity 
of  the  religious  temperament  of  our  New  England  an¬ 
cestors,  those  men  of  Puritan  faith  and  Puritan  fears. 
Carlyle  says  “  Puritanism  has  grown  inarticulate,  has 
grown  unintelligible  to  us”;  their  somber  words  find  lit¬ 
tle  response  in  our  hearts  to-day.  It  is  more  possible, 
through  the  help  of  record,  tradition  and  lingering  cus¬ 
tom,  to  portray  the  Puritan  Sabbath  of  colonial  days. 
Through  record ;  for  court  laws,  church  and  town  ac¬ 
count  books,  lists  and  records,  ancient  letters  and  old- 
time  sermons  furnish  us  abundant  material  for  the 
formation  of  exact  outline.  Through  tradition ;  for 
written  and  related  story  furnish  color  to  this  outlined 
form.  Through  lingering  customs,  which  seem  to  put 
us  in  close  touch  with  those  formal  holy  days. 

Many  customs  and  observances  of  the  day  lingered 
long  in  New  England  ;  sometimes  after  the  special  aspect 
of  the  day  which  had  originally  caused  or  given  shape 
to  the  observance  had  become  wholly  obsolete.  Many 
persons  remember  these  religious  bequests  of  Puritanism  ; 
some  few  still  heed  them.  The  observance  of  Saturday 
night  as  a  part  of  the  Sabbath  is  one  of  these  last  relics 
of  colonial  religious  life.  The  Puritan  found  in  Scrip¬ 
ture  support  for  this  regard  of  Saturday  night  in  the 
words  "The  evening  and  the  morning  were  the  first 
day.”  The  Puritan  ministers  carefully  taught  and  en¬ 
forced  this  conception  of  the  exact  hoard  and  duration 
of  the  Sabbath.  Cotton  Mather  wrote  of  his  grand¬ 
father,  old  John  Cotton,  the  minister  of  the  first  church 
of  Boston  : 

"The  Sabbath  he  begun  the  eveuing  before,  for  which 
keeping  from  evening  to  evening  he  wrote  arguments  be¬ 
fore  his  coming  to  New  England,  and  I  suppose  ’tivas  from 
his  reason  and  practice  that  the  Christiansof  New  England 
have  generally  done  so  too.” 

It  may  have  been  through  this  advice  of  John  Cotton 
that  instructions  were  sent  from  England  to  the  New 
E  gland  plantation  that 

“All  should  surcease  their  labour  every  Satterday 
throughout  the  yeare  at  three  of  the  clock  in  the  after- 
nooue,  and  that  they  spend  the  rest  of  the  day  in  catechiz¬ 
ing  prepuraQon  for  the  Sabeth  as  the  ministers  shall 
direct.” 

Doubtless  the  ministers  desired  that  their  parishioners 
should  spend  both  Saturday  afternoon  and  Sunday  as 
was  the  manner  in  their  own  homes,  and  many  accounts 
remain  to  us  of  the  way  in  which  the  families  of  the 
preachers  passed  the  long  Sabbath  hours  ;  from  Satur¬ 
day’s  setting  sun  prayer,  catechizing,  exposition  of  the 
Scriptures,  private  sermons,  psalm- siDging,  rigidly  filled 
all  the  waking  minutes  which  were  not  spent  in  public 
worship.  In  these  services  the  servants  of  the  house¬ 
hold  had  their  full  share.  It  does  not  appear  6trange  to 
us  that  one  pious  minister  wrote  sadly  and  deploringly 
back  to  England  that  he  found  it  very  hard  to  get  a 
servant  in  the  new  colony  who  enjoyed  catechizing  and 
family  religious  duties. 

Much  division  and  satire  was  leveled  by  both  Ameri¬ 
can  and  English  authors  toward  the  end  of  the  colonial 
period  at  this  observance  of  Saturday  night  as  Sunday. 
One  poem  entitled  “The  Connecticut  Sabbath,”  has  been 
frequently  quoted  and  reprinted.  It  first  appeared  in 
the  “  America*  Museum,”  in  1787. 

The  Puritans  not  only  thus  dutifully  and  soberly  re¬ 
garded  Saturday  night,  but  they  compelled  a  similar 
external  regard  in  others,  even  in  visitors  who  were  not 
Puritans.  A  London  sailing  master,  one  Archibald 
IJeoderson,  complaiqefi  to  the  “Council  for  Foreign 
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Plantations  ”  iu  England  that,  while  his  vessel  was  in 
port  in  Boston  harbor,  and  he  was  ashore  in  orderly  and 
pious  Boston,  he  ventured  out  unsuspectingly  and  cheer¬ 
fully  to  walk  abroad  for  half  an  hour  one  Saturday 
night  in  Boston  streets,  and  that  “a  zealous  Boston 
constable  or  tithing  man  followed  him  home  to  his 
lodgings,  seized  him  by  the  hair  of  his  head  and  other- 
wisely  despitefully  used  him,  and  finally  haled  him  off 
to  Boston  gaol.” 

He  claimed  £800  damages  for  this  outrageous  behavior 
and  for  his  outraged  feelings.  Iu  regarding  this  story 
through  the  mist  of  two  centuries,  it  would  be  well  for 
us  to  judge  not  too  severely  either  the  indignant  com¬ 
plainant  or  the  pragmatical  tithing  man,  since  we  do 
not  know  the  carriage  or  demeanor  of  the  gay  sailor 
man  during  his  evening  half-hour  walk.  The  accounts 
of  many  other  travelers  show  how  universally  quiet  was 
the  colonial  Saturday  night,  and  how  strictly  all  sojourn¬ 
ers  were  forced  to  respect  and  keep  inviolate  that  quiet. 

In  some  communities,  especially  in  the  towns  of  the 
Connecticut  Valley,  Sunday  night  was  wholly  shut  out 
of  the  Sabbath  hours,  and  in  the  eighteenth  century  be¬ 
came  a  time  of  general  cheerfulness  and  social  reunion, 
in  which  too  frequently  our  old  friend,  New  England 
Rum,  played  no  unimportant  part,  nor  ever  found  him¬ 
self  au  unwelcome  guest.  Singing  schools  were  often 
held  after  the  Sunday  darkness  had  gathered,  and  even 
when  comparatively  decorous  and  orderly  assemblies 
seemed  to  many  ministers  and  old  fashioned  folk  far 
from  seemly  or  timely.  Jonathan  Edwards  preached 
often  and  bitterly  against  what  he  called  “Sabbath  even¬ 
ing  dissipations  and  mirth-making.”  But  as  long  as 
Sunday  began  with  Saturday’s  sunset  it  was  truly  diffi¬ 
cult  to  carry  it  on  till  Monday’s  sunrise. 

The  strict  observance  of  the  daylight  hours  of  the 
Sabbath  was  carefully  cherished  and  protected  by  colo¬ 
nial  law.  The  Act  of  the  Massachusetts  court  in  1649 
that  “  whosoever  shall  prophane  the  Lords  daye  by  doe- 
ing  any  seruill  work  or  such  like  abuses  shall  forfeite  for 
euery  such  defaulte  ten  shillings  or  be  wbipt,”  was  no 
dead  letter.  The  New  Haven  code  of  laws,  sterner  still, 
ordered  that  profanation  of  the  Lord’s  Day  should  be 
punished  by  fine,  imprisonment  or  corporeal  punish¬ 
ment,  “and  if  proudly,  and  with  a  high  hand  against 
the  authority  of  God,  with  death."  Everywhere  through¬ 
out  the  colonies  “  Wanton  Gospellers,”  who  profaned 
the  Sabbath,  were  caged  and  labeled  and  fined  and  im¬ 
prisoned  ;  but  none  were  put  to  death. 

The  so-called  “Blue  Laws”  of  Connecticut,  while 
false  and  belittling  in  wording,  afford,  after  all,  in 
spirit  true  exemplification  of  the  old  Puritan  laws  of 
Sabbath  observance  which  existed  aod  were  regarded 
throughout  New  England  in  colonial  times.  People  were 
fined,  reprimanded  and  punished  for  traveling,  for  rid¬ 
ing,  for  unnecessary  walking,  for  doing  housework  and 
farmwork  on  the  Sabbath.  In  tbe  colonial  court  records 
scores,  almost  hundreds,  of  examples  can  be  found  of 
offenders  and  offenses  of  this  class.  For  shooting  wild 
fowl,  for  fishiDg,  for  driving  cows,  for  grinding  corn, 
for  raking  h8y,  for  wringing  and  hanging  out  a  washing, 
for  gathering  vegetables,  for  pulliDg  flax,  and  many 
similar  and  more  simple  offenses  the  punishments  were 
most  mortifying  and  relatively  severe.  Some  of  these 
offenses  were  so  natural  as  to  appear  to  us  to-day  thor¬ 
oughly  harmless— such  as  sitting  under  an  apple  tree  in 
an  orchard,  for  which  illegality  and  Sabbath  profanation 
two  innocent  New  London  lovers,  John  Lewis  and  Sarah 
Chapman,  were  tried  in  1670.  Let  their  names  be  post¬ 
humously  honored  as  an  expression  of  regard  for  their 
romantic  and  bold  sentiment. 

Not  only  were  the  colonists  fined  and  punished  for 
active  disregard  and  violation  of  the  Sabbath,  but  they 
could  not  passively  neglect  the  day.  The  Church  records 
throughout  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 
show  prompt  censure  and  action  in  the  Church  against 
persona  of  all  ranke  and  stations  in  life  who  failed  to  at¬ 
tend  public  worship.  Aa-matters  of  Church  and  State 
were  never  widely  separated  in  early  New  England,  the 
action  of  the  court  promptly  supplemented  that  of  the 
Church.  It  was  one  of  the  duties  of  the  ubiquitous 
tithiDg  man  to  report  “  all  sons  of  Belial,  lyeing  at  home, 
strutting  about,  setting  on  fences,  or  otherwise  dese¬ 
crating  the  day.”  In  1760  the  Legislature  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  passed  afresh  the  law  that  “  aDy  person  able  of 
Body  who  shall  absent  themselves  from  publick  worship 
of  God  on  the  Lords  Day  shall  pay  ten  shillings  fine.” 
In  Connecticut  a  similar  law  was  not  suspended  till 
1770.  Strictly  were  these  laws  enforced  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century.  No  petty  excuses  served  to  exonerate 
or  permit  escape  from  punishment.  Often  even  sickness 
in  the  family  was  deemed  an  insufficient  reason  for 
church  absence.  Not  only  the  Puritans  themselves,  but 
those  of  other  denominations,  such  as  Episcopalians  and 
Quakers,  were  fined  for  non-attondance  on  public  wor¬ 
ship  in  the  Puritan  meetiDghouse.  The  Quakers  were 
fined  and  set  in  the  stocks  and  caged  and  whipped  for 
refusing  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  church  they  hated, 
and  where  numbers  hated  them.  And  as  they  were 
whipped  if  they  came  within  the  Puritan  meetinghouse 
and  expressed  dissatisfaction  by  word  or  demeanor,  and 
whipped  if  th«*y  stayed  away,  it  was  truly  well  for  them 
to  fly  to  Rhode  Island’s  welcoming  arms  as  “  a  place  for 
their  setting  down  satisfyed." 

Jt  \yoql4not  seem  to  q^to-4ay  that  theohuroh  service 
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of  the  Puritans  could  always  have  proved  attractive  to 
churchgoers.  The  meetinghouses  were  barren,  uncom¬ 
fortable  edifices ;  unheated  in  winter,  unshaded  in 
summer.  The  seats  therein  were  usually  hard  and  nar¬ 
row.  The  services  were  over-long.  Interminable  pray¬ 
ers  were  followed  by  still  longer  sermons,  the  reading  of 
which  to-day  seems  to  us  well  nigh  impossible  not  only 
through  the  bewilderment  of  mind  occasioned  by  the  use 
of  obsolete  doctrinal  and  symbolical  phrases,  but  also 
through  the  depth  of  chilling  dullness  into  which  the 
reader  sinks  through  the  absence  of  spirituality  of  theme 
and  treatment.  As  Carlyle  said  :  “  By  human  volition 
they  may  be  read  to-day,  but  not  by  human  volition  re¬ 
membered."  Let  us  have  faith  that  in  the  original  de¬ 
livery  of  these  sermons,  the  earnestness  and  Christian  en¬ 
deavor  of  the  preacher  gave  a  purport  and  interest  to  the 
words  that  we  lose  to-day  in  the  manuscript  or  printed 
pages.  They  were  certainly  deeply  beloved  of  the  original 
hearers,  and  cherished  as  powerful  exponents  of  God’s 
word,  as  were  also  the  hour-long  prayers,  and  even  the 
tuneless  psalm-singing  which  survived  a  century  of 
singing  by  ear,  of  leadership  through  memory  only,  with 
no  sustaining  instrumental  accompaniment,  no  recruit 
of  new  music,  no  positive  knowledge  of  the  old,  and 
above  all  with  the  odious  custom  of  “  lining”  or  “  dea¬ 
coning  ”  the  words.  Truly,  nothing  but  absolute  religious 
faith  could  have  preserved  that  cacophanou9  remnant  of 
music  a  century  and  made  it  the  source  of  spiritual  in¬ 
spiration  which  it  proved  to  the  Puritan  then  and  ever 
after  in  its  renovated  life. 

The  distance  from  the  home  to  the  meetinghouse  wa9 
often  great,  and  often  obstructed.  The  roads  were  poor, 
the  means  of  conveyance  inadequate  ;  but  all  this  proved 
no  hindrance  to  churchgoing.  We  must  remember, 
throughout  the  recounting  of  the  many  obstacles  to 
church  attendance,  the  many  drawbacks,  inconveniences 
and  failings  of  the  church  services  that  the  true  Puritan 
loved  the  Sabbath,  and  all  it  represented  to  him,  with 
a  devotion  so  intense  that  he  gloried  in  the  obstacles  and 
clung  to  the  drawbacks.  He  was,  like  Elijah,  jealous  for 
his  Lord  of  Hosts.  But  there  was  also  an  element  of 
tenderness  in  there  devotion  which  found  some  expression 
in  the  quiet  and  orderliness  of  the  day. 

Dear  to  the  children  of  the  Puritans  and  the  Pilgrims 
was  the  descending  hush  of  their  Sabbath  eve,  and  the 
tranquil  rigidity  of  their  Sabbath  Day  ;  true  token  it 
seemed  to  them,  not  only  of  the  rest  decreed  in  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  world,  but  of  the  eternal  rest  of  the  hereafter. 
The  universal  quiet  of  the  day  showed  also  a  pure  and 
unquestioning  faith  which  knew  no  compromise  in  re¬ 
ligion,  no  halfway  obedience  to  God’s  Law,  but  rested 
absolutely  on  the  Lord’s  Day,  as  was  commanded.  This 
implicit  obedience  to  the  letter  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  the 
Word  was  one  of  the  typical  traits  of  the  character  of  the 
Puritans,  and  was  to  them  a  vital  point  of  their  belief.  To 
this  day,  among  those  of  Puritan  descent,  and  of  faith  in 
the  truth  and  value  of  the  lives  of  their  Puritan  ancestors, 
there  still  clings  a  somewhat  Puritanic  regard  of  the 
Sabbath  ;  and  it  is  certainly  true  that  in  many  commu¬ 
nities,  if  a  meeting  were  held,  as  of  old,  to  get  the 
“Town’s  Mind  with  regard  to  Sabbath  observance, 
that  if  orderliness  and  quiet  and  religious  respect  to 
the  day  could  not  be  enforced  by  law  through  fine  or 
imprisonment,  there  would  at  least  be  expressed  with 
force  the  old-time  sentiment  of  the  town  of  Belfast  as  to 
Sabbath  breaking  and  Sabbath  breakers — “  that  all  who 
work  or  make  unnecessary  Vizits  on  the  Sabbath,  they 
shall  be  Look’t  on  with  Contempt.” 

W0BCS6TSR,  Mass. 

THE  PARISIAN  SUNDAY. 

THE  ATTRACTIONS  OF  PARIS— INDOOR  AND  OUTDOOR 

ALLUREMENTS— THE  STORES  CLOSED,  THE  THEATERS, 
CONCERT  HALLS  AND  CAFES  OPEN— SUNDAY  A 
DAY  OF  FESTIVITY— ELECTIONS,  MILITARY 
REVIEWS,  MASS  MEETINGS  HELD 
ON  THAT  DAY. 

BY  THEODORE  STANTON. 

The  editor  of  The  Independent  has  asked  me  for  “a 
description  of  how  Sunday  is  observed  in  Paris  by  the 
various  classes — not  opinions,  but  a  simple  and  plain 
statement  of  facts.” 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  see  what  the  city  itself  offers 
of  interest  on  Sunday  to  “  the  classes  and  the  masses." 

If  the  day  be  fine— a  bright  sun  in  winter  and  cool 
breezes  in  summer — Paris  presents  the  most  beautiful 
exterior  of  any  capital  in  the  world.  There  are  smoothly 
paved  roadways  full  of  cheap  cabs — one  of  the  greatest 
desiderata  of  New  York— and  neatly  laid  sidewalks  free 
from  those  treacherous  unevennesses,  the  bane  of  the 
pedestrian  in  American  cities ;  and,  to  cap  all,  these 
Paris  streets  are  as  clean,  perhaps  a  little  cleaner,  as  the 
Manhattan  thoroughfares  since  Colonel  WariDg  took  up 
his  good  work.  Then  there  are  well-trimmed  lawns  in 
the  many  public  gardens,  numerous  flower  beds  bloom¬ 
ing  in  every  season,  graceful  fountains  ever  playing,  in¬ 
numerable  statues  and  groups  of  sculpture  by  past 
masters  in  the  plastic  art,  comfortable  benches  scattered 
along  miles  of  avenues,  and  scores  of  more  comfortable 
chairs  under  the  trees  of  the  broader  streets  and  squares, 
oountless  restaurants  and  caffe  with  their  immaculate 
tables  invitingly  installed  on  the  broad  sidewalks,  and 
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lastly  the  famous  boulevards— the  boulevards,  from  the 
Madeleine  to  the  Montmartre— the  like  of  which,  for  an 
indescribable  something,  are  to  be  found  neither  in  Lon¬ 
don  nor  in  any  American  city,  overflowing,  especially  on 
Sunday,  with  good-natured  crowds  of  men,  women  and 
children  in  gala  dress. 

But  a  description  of  the  attractions  of  Paris  on  Sun¬ 
day  would  be  quite  incomplete  without  some  mention  of 
the  charms  and  entertainments  in  its  immediate  vicinity. 
Here  belong  the  horse  races,  offered  in  great  variety 
nearly  all  the  year  around,  at  Loogcbamp  and  other 
suburban  tracks ;  the  Seine  boats  bearing  their  happy 
human  freight  to  the  Vincennes  wood,  in  one  direction, 
and  to  the  superb  alleys  of  St.  Cloud  in  the  other  ;  the 
neighboring  town  of  Sceaux,  with  its  garden  dedicated 
to  Robinson  Crusoe  and  Friday,  and  its  dining  tables 
perched  in  the  easily  accessible  branches  of  towering 
chestnut  trees  ;  St.  Denis,  with  its  tombs,  and  Versailles 
with  its  picture  galleries,  and,  still  further  away,  but 
one  of  the  favorite  Meccas  of  the  more  well-to-do  Pa¬ 
risian  Sunday  sightseers,  Fontainebleau,  with  its  historic 
apartments  and  its  grand  forest. 

Such  are  some  of  the  more  inviting  aspects  of  external 
and  exterior  Paris  on  a  propitious  Sunday.  Now  a  word 
about  a  few  of  the  internal,  the  with-in-doors  allure¬ 
ments  of  this  same  captivating  city. 

The  magnificent  Louvre,  with  its  immense  collections 
of  paintings,  sculpture,  antiquities, ethnological  and  naval 
museums,  is  thrown  wide  open  on  Sunday,  year  in  and 
year  out,  to  the  delighted  crowds  who  throng  its  galleries 
from  morning  till  night.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the 
fine  military  museum  at  the  H6tel  des  Invalides,  of  the 
Trocadero  ethnological  and  architectural  collections,  of 
the  Guimet  exhibition  of  Oriental  religions,  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  painting  and  sculpture  at  the  Luxembourg,  of  the 
Carnavalet  Museum  so  rich  in  souvenirs  of  the  history 
of  Paris,  and  true,  also,  of  a  half-dozen  or  more  other 
museums,  collections  and  exhibitions  of  greater  or  less 
importance.  It  is  on  Monday  that  these  public  resorts 
are  closed  for  the  weekly  cleaning  and  sweeping,  not  on 
Sunday  when  all  the  population  is  free  and  can  visit 
them. 

The  two  State  theaters— the  Frangais  and  the  Odion— 
and  the  Opera  House,  are  not  oaly  open  throughout  the 
year,  winter  and  summer,  but  never  dream  of  closing  their 
doors  on  tbe  Sabbath.  In  fact,  on  that  day  the  Frangais 
and  the  Odion ,  and,  as  a  rule,  all  the  Paris  playhouses, 
offer  two  performances,  afternoon  and  evening,  when  the 
programs  are  made  as  popular  as  possible  and  the  prices 
of  admission  reduced.  In  a  word,  the  managers  seem  to 
vie  with  one  another  in  an  effort  to  entertain  the 
public,  a  striking  instance  of  the  democratic  spirit  which 
pervades  the  Paris  Sunday. 

Furthermore,  the  best  musical  concerts  occur  on  this 
same  day  ;  and  it  is  on  Sunday,  too,  that  the  military 
bands  perform  in  the  parks.  When  the  great  annual  pic¬ 
ture  exhibitions  are  in  progress,  the  price  of  admission 
is  reduced,  as  in  the  case  of  tbe  theaters,  on  Sunday, 
and  at  the  old  Salon  no  charge  whatsoever  is  made  in 
the  morniDg,  when  one  may  see  lilies  of  people,  four  or 
five  deep  and  a  block  long,  filing  in  through  the  gates  in 
order  to  feast  their  eyes  on  the  b^st  work  of  the  leading 
artists  of  the  world. 

Now,  how  do  the  people  of  Paris  use  these  privileges  of 
a  French  Sunday  ?  In  answering1  this  question  we  may 
separate  the  population  into  two  grand  divisions.  The 
leisure  class,  that  have  amused  themselves  during  the 
week,  generally  remain  at  home  on  Sunday  ;  for  if  they 
go  out  they  complain  of  finding  the  streets  too  crowded, 
the  cabs  taken  and  the  theaters  full.  SpeakiDg  generally, 
it  is  the  masses  who  take  possession  of  Paris  on  Sunday; 
and  they  evidently  get  so  much  enjoyment  out  of  it  and 
must  be  so  much  benefited  by  the  esthetic  surroundings, 
that  even  a  Puritan  would  have  to  admit  that  some  good 
thing  can  come  out  of  Nazareth. 

The  big  stores  and  most  of  the  small  ones  do  no  busi¬ 
ness  on  this  first  day  of  the  week,  so  that  the  army  of 
clerks  are  free.  Many  of  tbe  great  public  administra¬ 
tions.  such  as  the  post  and  telegraphic  offices,  close  early 
Sunday  afternoon,  and  add  a  large  contingent  to  those 
bent  on  rest  and  innocent  amusements.  The  mechanics 
and  vast  majority  of  the  day  laborers,  the  shop  girls  and 
house  servants,  the  university  students— probably  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  in  number— tbe  cadets  from 
the  various  Government  schools  in  jaunty  uniforms,  and 
the  multitude  of  school  children,  all,  in  their  way,  give 
vivacity  and  variety  to  tbe  joyous  scene. 

M.  L6on  Say,  and  several  other  philanthropists,  have 
founded  an  organization  whose  aim  is  to  secure  the  ces¬ 
sation  of  all  labor  on  Sunday;  and  they  are  meeting  with 
considerable  success.  The  number  of  the  '*  Sunday  un¬ 
employed"  is,  consequently,  ever  on  the  increase  in 
Paris,  so  that  a  Parisian  Sunday  iB  continually  growing 
in  popularity  and  universality. 

It  may  be  asked,  How  are  religious  interests  affected 
by  a  Parisian  Sunday  ?  I  have  never  perceived  that  they 
are  injured  thereby.  Neither  Catholic  priests  nor  Prot¬ 
estant  pastors  appear  to  complain  of  it.  Criticism  em¬ 
anates  only  from  Anglo-Saxon  visitors,  who  do  not  know 
the  France  outside  of  Paris,  and  who  do  not  get  beneath 
the  veneering  of  Paris  itself.  It  may,  In  fact,  be  said 
that  the  Catholic  Church  profits  by  this  unrestricted 
Sunday,  especially  in  the  country  districts  ;  for  tbe  peas¬ 
ants,  who  flock  to  town  chiefly  for  the  shows,  the  danc- 
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Ing  and  the  promenade,  begin  and  end  the  holiday  at 
mass  and  vespers. 

I®  true,  as  sometimes  asserted,  that  a  Parisian  Sun¬ 
day  propagates  immorality  ?  It  may  seem  so  to  an 
American  or  E  lgllsh  eye  accustomed  to  our  more  con¬ 
strained  Sabbaths.  The  noisy  merry-go-rounds  loaded 
with  shoutiug  children,  and  sometimes  even  with  adults  ; 
the  open-air  concerts  with  many  a  broad  song  ;  the  sip- 
ping  of  wine,  beer  and  even  stronger  drinks,  universally 
and  publicly  at  the  caffe,  and  the  frequent  outbursts  of 
hilarity  on  the  streets  and  in  open  cabs,  are  apt  to  shock 
and  be  misunderstood  by  onlookers  from  over  the  sea. 
It  is  felt  that  if  there  is  all  this  turmoil  on  the  surface, 
there  must  be  something  worse  beneath.  But  right  here 
it  is  that  we  make  our  mistake.  French  revelers  wear 
their  merriment  on  their  sleeves.  For  instance,  one  sees 
more  intoxication  in  New  York  during  one  week-day 
than  would  be  seen  in  Paris  during  a  month  of  Sundays. 
This  is  no  exaggeration,  but  the  simple  truth. 

There  is  at  least  one  practical  advamage  in  a  Paris 
Sunday  that  is  worth  noting.  It  has  become  by  tacit 
consent  the  day  fixed  for  all  great  public  and  many  pri¬ 
vate  events.  Thus  elections  always  take  place  on  Sun¬ 
day,  and  so  do  military  reviews,  the  dedication  of  mon¬ 
uments,  mass  meetings  and  ceremonies  of  every  sort. 
The  patronal  fetes  of  the  towns  and  villages  of  all  France 
are  never  celebrated  on  any  other  day,  w  hile  in  society 
circles  it  is  the  favorite  date  for  receptions,  weddings, 
baptisms  and  dinner  parties. 

I  may  sum  up,  then,  by  saying  that  Paris  offers  on 
the  Sabbath  more  beauty,  instruction  and  enjoyments  to 
her  citizens  than  any  other  city  on  the  globe  ;  that  no 
evils  commensurate  with  the  good  result  therefrom,  and 
that  the  cause  of  religion  does  not  suffer  from  this  free, 
happy  holiday,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  often  a  gainer 
thereby. 

New  York  City. 

SUNDAY  IN  BERLIN. 

THE  GERMAN  IDEA-SUNDAY  LAWS  RESTRICTING  LABOR- 
ALL  PLACES  OF  AMUSEMENT  OPEN-DRINKING 

HABITS-CHURCH  ATTENDANCE. 

BY  J.  H.  W.  STUCKENBERG,  D.D. 

The  Germans  make  a  sharp  distinction  between  tbe 
Sabbath  and  Sunday,  claiming  that  the  former  was 
peculiar  to  the  old  dispensation,  while  the  latter  belongs 
to  the  new.  Christian  freedom  respecting  times  and  sea¬ 
sons  is  emphasized  ;  and  if  there  is  no  divine  command 
to  sanctify  the  Lord’s  Day,  it  is  easy  to  make  the  first  day 
of  the  week  a  holiday  instead  of  a  holy  day.  The  result 
is  what  is  known  as  the  Continental  Sunday.  For  a  long 
time,  however,  earnest  Christians  have  regarded  the 
neglect  of  the  religious  observance  of  tbe  day  as  tbe 
source  of  incalculable  moral  and  spiritual  evils,  and 
united  efforts  have  been  made  to  promote  its  consecra¬ 
tion.  For  many  years  legal  enactments  to  restrict  Sun¬ 
day  labor  were  discussed.  Even  conservatives,  represent¬ 
ing  tbe  orthodox  party,  were  lax  in  their  advocacy  ;  Bis¬ 
marck  opposed  them  because  he  thought  they  might 
injur?  the  industries  and  deprive  the  poor  laborer  of 
adding  to  his  scanty  income  by  working  on  Sunday.  But 
the  Social  Democrats,  who  care  nothing  for  religious 
services,  wanted  labor  to  cease  on  that  day  in  oider  that 
laborers  might  rest  from  their  toil. 

A  few  years  ago  laws  restricting  labor  on  Sunday  were 
passed  by  Parliament,  and  the  effect  is  visible  through¬ 
out  Germany.  Excepting  bakeries,  provision  stores  and 
meat  shops,  places  of  business  are  closed  in  B  rim  ;  and 
tbe  former  are  also  closed  during  tbe  hours  of  service, 
from  nine  to  eleven  in  the  morning,  and  after  two  in  tbe 
afternoon.  The  Sundays  immediaiely  preceding  Christ¬ 
mas  are  not  included  in  the  law,  but  the  stores  are  open 
and  crowded. 

There  is  another  important  exception  :  the  limitations 
to  labor  on  Sunday  do  not  affect  the  means  of  transpor¬ 
tation,  the  caft,  the  restaurant,  the  saloon,  und  places  of 
amusement.  All  tbe  theaters  are  open,  including  the 
royal  theater  and  the  royal  opera.  Toe  crowds  on  Sun¬ 
day  are  expected  to  compensate  for  any  losses  sustained 
during  the  week.  The  most  objectionable  play  is  as 
likely  to  be  given  then  as  at  any  otuer  tune.  Secular  con¬ 
certs  abound.  Among  the  most  popular  resoris  in  winter 
are  tue  dancing  halls,  where  tne  dancing  lasts  from 
Saturday  evening  to  Sunday  morning,  and  to  which 
multitudes  flock  on  Sunday  eteuing.  Restaurants  are 
usually  connected  with  the  theaters,  concerts  and  balls, 
and  intoxicating  drinks  are  sold.  One  need  but  look  at 
the  saloons  on  that  day  to  learn  why  so  many  families 
and  employers  regard  the  day.  of  rest  as  most  of  all  to  be 
dreaded,  und  not  a  few  believe  that  many  a  laborer 
would  be  better  off  if  the  day  were  spent  in  ordinary 
work.  Cerlaia  crimes  are  more  frequent  on  that  day 
than  on  others  ;  it  is  made  the  occasion  for  intemperance 
and  debauchery,  and  in  numerous  instances  the  effects 
are  felt  on  Monday  in  the  industrial  pursuits. 

Tne  Germans  are  very  fond  of  nature,  aud  are  glad  to 
escape  from  tne  confinement  of  the  city.  On  any  fine 
summer  Sunday  multitudes  crowd  Uuier  den  Linden 
and  the  other  thoroughfares  to  get  to  the  Tniergarten, 
the  great  park  of  Berlin.  A  j  joining  it  is  the  Z  jolugical 
Garden,  whereon  some occusions  fifty  thousand  or  more 
congregate.  The  restaurants  and  beer  gardens  in  the 
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suburbs  do  an  enormous  business,  the  uieans  of  convey¬ 
ance  are  crowded  and  overcrowded,  and  frequently 
extra  trains  are  run  late  at  night  in  order  to  bring  the 
people  back  to  the  city.  Entire  families,  parents  and 
children,  go  on  these  excursions  ;  often  there  are  large 
parties  and  groups  of  families.  Many  take  coffee  instead 
of  beer,  and  little  intoxication  is  seen  ;  but  statistics 
prove  that  there  ia  more  drunkenness  in  Berlin  than  a 
stranger  would  suspect.  Sometimes  the  excursionists 

start  in  the  morning,  but  more  frequently  after  dinner, 

and  return  in  the  evening.  Grunewald,  the  royal  hunt¬ 
ing  park,  is  but  a  few  miles  distant,  and  is  frequented  by 
scores  of  thousands. 

The  unnumbered  multitude,  sometimes  hundreds  of 
thousands,  who  thus  seek  contact  with  nature,  must  not 
be  supposed  to  consist  exclusively  of  those  who  ignore 
the  Church.  Many  attend  divine  services  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  go  to  the  woods  in  the  afternoon.  The  religious 
services  are  usually  held  at  nine  in  the  morning  and  at 
six  in  the  evening.  Sunday-school  meets  soon  after 
dinner  ;  but  it  is  more  for  children,  young  men  and 
young  women  attending  only  as  teachers.  Very  gener¬ 
ally  the  children  belong  to  the  poorer  classes.  The 
churches  of  Berlin  are  wholly  inadequate.  Numerous 
elegant  ones  have  recently  been  added,  but  still  the  ac¬ 
tual  needs  are  not  met.  The  population  of  the  city  num¬ 
bers  about  1,700,000.  The  Catholics  have  over  100,000, 
the  Jews  about  70,000,  woile  the  rest,  excepting  a  small 
number  designated  as  sects,  belong  to  the  Evangelical 
State  Church,  commonly  called  the  Union  ;  that  is,  the 
Lutherans  and  Reformed  are  united,  and  have  equal 
rights  in  the  same  Church.  A  few  years  ago  the  five  or 
six  dozen  churches  and  places  of  worship  had  a  seating 
capacity  of  00,000,  not  quite  enough  to  accommodate  all 
the  servant  girls  if  they  went  at  the  same  time.  It  has 
repeatedly  been  stated  that  no  other  city  in  Christendom 
was  so  poorly  provided  with  church  accommodations. 
Many  of  these  churches  were  in  the  center  of  the  cily  ; 
but  in  the  new  parts,  away  from  the  center,  where  the 
growth  of  the  population  has  been  enormous,  few 
churches  were  built.  As  a  consequence,  there  were  par¬ 
ishes  with  over  one  hundred  thousand  souls.  Even  now, 
when  the  number  of  churches  has  increased,  there  are 
parishes  with  sixty  to  eighty  thousand  souls,  with  but  a 
single  church  and  two  or  three  pastors.  The  ministerial 
force  is  not  equal  to  the  demands.  Many  families  never 
see  the  pastor  in  their  homes,  not  even  in  cases  of  sick¬ 
ness  ;  and  thousands  of  funerals  occur  without  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  preacher.  Sometimes  they  are  not  wanted 
when  the  dead  are  buried  ;  but  at  other  times  they  are 
wanted  and  cannot  be  had. 

These  facts  and  the  laxity  of  view  respecting  Sunday 
are  not,  however,  the  only  explanations  of  the  manner 
of  observing  the  day  in  Berlin.  The  Liberals  have  loDg 
had  control  of  the  city  government ;  and  in  Germany  to 
be  liberal  in  politics  usually  means  to  be  very  liberal  in 
religion.  Many  Jews  are  influential  leaders  of  the  party. 
Little  could  be  expected  from  these  Liberals  for  the  mul¬ 
tiplication  of  churches  or  for  the  better  observance  of 
Sunday.  Not  less  significant  is  the  fact  that  an  extreme 
rationalism  and  agnosticism  have  entered  the  ranks  of 
oultuxe,  while  the  socialistic  masses  are  affected  by  mate¬ 
rialistic  atheism.  What  an  influence  these  socialists  ex¬ 
ert  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  a  few  years  ago 
they  cast  over  twenty  thousand  more  votes  in  the  city 
than  all  the  other  parties,  and  that  five  of  the  six  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  Parliament  from  Berlin  are  Social  Demo¬ 
crats.  During  the  last  two  decades  an  improvement  has 
taken  place  in  the  religious  condition,  and  this  has  told 
on  the  attendance  at  divine  service  ;  but  for  multitudes 
in  cultured  circles  and  among  the  masses  Sunday  is  sim¬ 
ply  a  day  of  rest  and  recreation  and  amusement,  for  so¬ 
cial  gatherings  and  family  entertainments,  often  with 
dancing  and  games.  In  families  regarded  as  exception¬ 
ally  religious,  it  is  customary  for  the  ladies  to  sew  or 
knit,  or  engage  in  other  kinds  of  light  work.  The  serv¬ 
ants  usually  have  every  other  Sunday  afternoon  for  vis¬ 
iting,  and  great  numbers  of  them  are  seen  in  the  streets, 
in  public  gardens  aud  at  balls.  Their  temptations  are  by 
no  meanB  diminished  from  the  fact  that  the  garrison  of 
Berlin  contains  many  thousand  soldiers. 

The  Church  festivals,  no  matter  on  what  day  they 
come,  are  much  the  same  as  Sunday.  Two  are,  how¬ 
ever,  marked  exceptions.  Good  Friday  is  regarded  as 
the  most  sacred  day  of  the  year.  Numerous  services 
are  held  iu  the  churches  aud  all  are  crowded,  sometimes 
many  hundreds  failing  to  gain  admittance.  All  places 
of  amusement  are  closed  by  law.  None  but  sacredcon- 
certs  are  allowed,  such  as  give  pussion  musio.  There  are 
no  family  entertainments  ;  even  the  playing  of  the  piano 
would  shock  people  who  rarely  enter  a  churoh.  But  the 
following  Sunday,  Easter,  is  full  of  gayety,  and  especial 
amusements  and  entertainments  are  arranged  for  the 
day.  The  same  is  true  of  Christmas  aud  Whitsunday, 
tlio  on  all  these  festivals  the  churches  are  crowded. 

Another  day  approa  jhiug  Good  Friday  iu  solemnity  is 
the  last  Sunday  iu  Novembtr.  It  is  called  Todtenfest 
(feast  of  the  dead),  and  is  consecrated  to  the  memory  of 
those  who  di^d  duriug  the  year.  Many  then  go  to 
church  who  rarely  appear  ou  other  occasions,  all  the 
services  are  memorial,  and  the  ladies  wear  black  as  at 
funerals.  After  the  services  great  multitudes  visit  the 
cemeteries  to  decorate  the  graves  of  deceased  friends. 

A  few  illustrations  taken  from  circles  classed  as  pre¬ 
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eminently  religious  will  throw  light  on  the  way  the  day 
is  regarded.  A  pastor  with  a  reputation  of  great  de¬ 
voutness  was  asked  to  receive  into  his  family  a  young 
English  lady,  the  parents  being  anxious  to  have  her 
under  the  best  religious  influence.  He  declined  to  re¬ 
ceive  her,  saying  that  he  knew  well  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  English  Sabbath  and  the  German  Sunday,  and 
that  he  feared  the  young  lady  might  take  offense  at  the 
manner  of  keeping  the  day  in  his  family. 

At  one  time  the  writer  was  requested  to  address  an 
organization  of  Christian  ladies  who  made  it  their  mis¬ 
sion  to  rescue  fallen  women.  He  suggested  that  espe¬ 
cial  efforts  should  be  made  to  prevent  servant  girls  from 
falling,  and  appealed  to  them  to  exact  less  work  on  Sun¬ 
day,  to  make  their  purchases  for  the  table  on  Saturday, 
and  to  give  the  girls  an  opportunity  to  attend  divine 
services  regularly.  But  the  traditional  views  and 
methods  were  too  firmly  rooted  to  make  such  radical 
innovations  seem  practicable. 

A  court  preacher,  evangelical  and  orthodox,  a  favorite 
of  the  Emperor,  had  open  house  for  students  aud  friends 
on  Sunday  evenings.  Neither  in  the  topics  of  conversa¬ 
tion  nor  in  the  music  was  there  anything  to  mark  the 
occasion  as  different  from  social  gatherings  during  the 
week.  Another  court  preacher  also  gathered  numerous 
friends  about  him  on  Sunday  evening.  At  the  table  beer 
was  the  common  beverage  ;  indeed,  in  Germany  beer  or 
wine  is  the  common  drink  at  dinner  aud  supper.  This 
court  preacher  usually  gave  a  brief  address  on  some  re¬ 
ligious  theme,  and  closed  with  a  passage  of  Scripture,  a 
hymn  and  a  prayer.  During  the  week  he  would  likely 
have  closed  a  similar  meeting  in  the  same  way. 

There  is  a  decided  awakening  to  the  importance  of  the 
religious  observance  of  the  Lord’s  Day.  Evidences  of 
this  are  found  both  among  Protestants  and  Catholics. 
We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  effect  will  be  felt  in 
legislation  and  in  the  churches,  and  that  the  moral  aud 
spiritual  tone  of  the  nation  will  he  elevated.  It  would, 
however,  be  a  mistake  to  make  the  American  or  English 
view  of  the  Sabbath  the  test  of  German  piety.  The  Ger¬ 
mans  frequently  say  that  religion  is  not  confined  to  the 
Church  ;  we  may  add,  least  of  all  to  a  State  Church. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 


SUNDAY  IN  ITALY. 

A  DAY  OF  REST  FROM  LABOR— CLASSES  WHO  GO  TO 
CHDRCH— PART  OF  THE  DAY  PASSED  IN  RECRE¬ 
ATION  AND  DRINKING. 

BY  PROF.  F.  Z.  ROOKER,  S.  T.  D., 

Late  of  American  College  In  Rome,  Italy. 

One  scarcely  ever  hears  the  first  day  of  the  week  called 
by  its  calendar  name  in  Italy.  It  is  not  generally 
spoken  of  as  Domenica,  but  as  the  Festa.  The  observ¬ 
ance  of  the  day  in  Italian  cities  is  precisely  such  as  is 
implied  in  the  name  by  which  it  is  commonly  known. 
It  is  a  festa,  and  what  a  festa  means  to  the  rich,  to  the 
middle  class,  and  to  the  poor  of  a  Latin  race,  Sunday 
means  to  the  rich,  the  poor,  and  the  middle  class  in 
Italy.  To  all  it  means  a  day  of  enjoyment,  a  day  of  rest 
from  the  usual  occupations  of  the  week,  a  day  as  far  as 
possible  without  care,  a  day  of  general  friendly  feeling 
and  good-fellowship,  a  day  for  healing  up  of  old  sores 
and  perhaps  opening  of  new  ones. 

The  Italians  are  all  Catholics.  They  would  think  you 
insane  were  you  to  question  it.  If  you  do  hazard 
the  inquiry,  they  will  answer  that  they  were  bom  Catho¬ 
lics,  aud  Catholics  they  expect  to  remain.  Now,  the 
first  and  last  absolute  religious  duty  of  every  Catholic 
ou  Sunday  is  to  hear  inass.  That  done  there  is  nothing 
else  that  the  Church  absolutely  requires  of  her  children 
on  Sunday  more  than  she  does  on  other  days,  except 
that  they  abstain  from  all  uunece.-sary  servile  work. 
The  first  religious  duty,  therefore,  of  all  Italians  on  Sun¬ 
day  would  be  to  hear  mass.  Iu  the  cities  of  Italy 
some  of  the  people  hear  mass  and  some  don’t. 
How  many  do  and  how  many  don’t  it  does  not  be¬ 
long  to  me  at  this  time  to  calculate.  Most  of  the  aris¬ 
tocracy  have  their  private  chapels  and  private  chaplains; 
and  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  they  attend  to  that  religious 
duty  in  the  morning.  For  the  people,  there  are  number¬ 
less  churches  and  countless  priests,  so  that  to  satisfy  the 
obligation  one  needs  but  drop  into  one  of  the  churches  for 
a  half-hour  at  almost  any  time  during  the  morning  and  a 
mass  can  be  heard.  Very  many,  doubtless,  do  this  ;  but 
*•  going  to  church,”  as  we  are  accustomed  to  see  it  in  this 
country,  is  not  practiced  in  the  cities  of  Italy.  Only  in 
the  parish  churches  is  it  necessary  at  one  ot  the  masses 
to  preach  to,  or  instruct,  the  people,  and  the  parish 
churches  form  a  small  percentage  of  the  whole  number. 
Iu  Rome  there  are  some  three  hundred  and  seventy 
churches,  of  which  about  twenty  are  parish  churches. 
With  all  these  churches,  and  with  so  many  masses  in 
every  one  of  them,  a  great  many  people  could  satisfy 
the  obligation  during  the  morning  without  any  great 
crowd  appearing  at  any  one  place  at  any  given  hour. 
However,  it  remains  that  many  do  not  hear  mass. 

The  other  requirement  for  the  sanctification  of  the  day 
ia  pretty  fairly  fulfilled.  Servile  work  is,  for  the  most 
part,  suspended.  Most  of  the  shops  are  closed.  Butcher 
shops,  bakeries,  groceries  and  the  like  are  open  for  a  part 
or  all  of  the  morning  ;  but  they  are  olosed  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  Wine  shops,  c  of  is  and  restaurants  are  open  all 
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day  and  evening,  and,  of  course,  do  their  best  business 
on  this  day. 

The  enjoyment  of  the  day  begins  in  the  afternoon.  All 
Italian  cities  have  within  or  near  them  parks  or  villas, 
or  resorts  of  some  kind  for  public  amusement.  To  these 
places  the  people  flock  in  crowds.  Whole  families  go 
together  and  there  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  open  air  and 
beautiful  natural  surroundings.  The  older  people  meet 
and  gossip  ;  the  younger  people  stroll  and  talk  their 
small,  sweet  talk  ;  the  children  romp  and  play  until  the 
sinking  sun  warns  them  all  of  night’s  approach,  and  they 
then  wend  their  way  homeward.  Those  who  have 
horses  and  carriages  and  those  who  can  afford  to  hire 
them,  make  these  Sunday  afternoon  promenades  with 
such  additional  ease  and  luxury.  Those  whose  circum¬ 
stances  require  stricter  economy  seem  to  get  equal  en¬ 
joyment  from  watching  and  admiring  the  display  of 
their  more  favored  brethren.  To  increase  the  pleasure 
of  these  outings,  bands  are  stationed  at  different  points 
in  the  parks  or  in  the  public  squares,  and  programs  of 
excellent  music  are  rendered  with  consummate  skill. 
Within  an  hour  after  sunset  all  are  in  their  respective 
homes  and  the  afternoon’s  pleasure  is  over. 

Such  is  the  afternoon  for  the  quiet,  order  loving  ele¬ 
ment.  But  tastes  differ,  and  another  portion  of  the 
community  prefer  to  go  out  on  the  road9  leading  to  the 
country  and  pass  their  time  in  taverns  and  roadside  inns. 
Countless  places  of  this  kind  exist,  and  crowds  of  people 
frequent  them  on  Sunday  afternoons.  They  go  in  little 
groups  and  gather  around  tables  set  iu  the  open  air,  if 
the  season  permits,  or  in  pleasant  rooms,  if  cold  or  inclem¬ 
ent  without ;  and  there  they  drink  their  wine  and  eat 
luncheons,  either  brought  with  them  or  ordered  from 
the  host.  The  men  play  cards  or  outdoor  games,  the 
stake  being  the  wine  for  the  party.  It  is  in  these  parties 
that  troubles  arise.  They  play  game  after  game,  and  at 
the  end  of  each  game  the  loser  passes  the  wine  around. 
By  and  by  it  becomes  difficult  for  them  to  follow  exactly 
the  course  of  their  games,  and  to  feel  satisfied  at  the  end 
of  them  just  who  is  the  loser.  Then  disputes  arise,  quarrels 
ensue,  and  not  infrequently  some  serious  cutting  is 
done  ;  or,  becoming  exnilarated  by  the  wine  they  drink, 
they  grow  impatient  of  the  slow  progress  of  ordinary 
games,  and  take  to  methods  of  gumbling  which  give 
quicker  results,  but  which  infallibly  end  in  misunder¬ 
standings.  Evening  comes  on,  and,  tho  these  people  re¬ 
main  at  their  pleasure  longer  than  the  more  peaceable 
ones,  they,  too,  return  at  a  convenient  hour  to  the  city. 

Still  another  kind  of  popular  amusement  is  provided 
for  those  whose  tastes  do  not  run  in  either  of  the  direc¬ 
tions  I  have  described.  For  children,  and  for  grown 
folk  with  tastes  of  children,  the  showman  pitches  his 
tent  in  the  squares  and  vacant  places  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  city.  There  Punch  and  Judy  shows  amuse  the 
crowd ;  freaks  are  exhibited  ;  gymnasts  and  acrobats 
display  their  feats  ;  thrillmg  tragedies  and  side-splitting 
comedies  are  acted  ;  singers  whose  voices  have  become 
too  worn  even  for  concert  halls  find  still  some  “  so  poor 
to  do  them  reverence”;  a  stray  wild  beast  sometimes 
lends  an  attraction  to  the  motley  show  within  the  mys¬ 
terious  canvas  ;  jugglers  and  magicians  make  the  crowd 
wonder  open-mouthed;  merry  go-rounds  help  the  poor 
people  to  imagine  almost  anything  their  humor  fits  them 
for ;  and  all  is  enlivened  by  the  squeaking  tones  of  di¬ 
lapidated  hand  organs. 

If  one  goes  on  Sunday  afternoon  into  the  very  poor 
parts  of  Italian  cities,  still  other  sights  are  to  be  seen, 
still  other  ways  of  passing  tue  idle  day.  Here  the  shops 
are  not  closed.  Wares  of  all  kinds  are  exposed  for  sale — 
all  kinds  that  the  poor  require,  and  of  a  quality  suited  to 
the  condition  of  tue  buyers.  Household  goods,  clothing, 
food,  everything  is  bought  and  sold  with  greater  com¬ 
motion  than  on  any  other  day  of  the  week.  The  popula¬ 
tion  turns  all  out-of-doors  ;  the  streets  are  filled  ;  huck¬ 
sters  congregate,  and  their  cries,  mingling  with  the  loud 
talking  of  the  people,  help  to  make  a  bedlam.  Push 
carta,  laden  with  wretched  candies  and  fruits,  with  nuts, 
aud,  in  the  season,  with  villainous  ice-cream,  wind  their 
ways  with  difficulty  through  the  crowds.  Dark,  dismal, 
dirty  wineshops  are  there  in  great  numbers,  and  are  kept 
perpetually  filled  with  customers  attracted  by  the  pla¬ 
cards  hung  out  before  the  entrances,  telling  of  wine  to  be 
had  within  for  five,  six,  seven  or  eighteenth  the  half  Hire. 
The  pleasure  and  rest  enjoyed  by  these  poor  people  are 
not  of  an  elevated  kind,  to  be  sure;  but  it  is  the  best  they 
can  provide  for  themselves.  They  cannot  go  to  the  parks 
and  villas,  for  they  cannot  clothe  themselves  in  a  pre¬ 
sentable  manner,  and  “human  respect”  is  perhaps 
strongest  in  the  very  poor.  They  cannot  go  out  on  the 
country  roads  to  the  taverns  and  wayside  inns,  because 
the  distance  is  too  great  and  they  can’t  afford  to  ride. 
Tney  stay  in  their  own  district  and  do  the  best  they  can. 
Such  a  crowd,  of  course,  cannot  push  and  rub  one  against 
the  other  for  hours  without  treading  on  one  another’s 
toes,  literally  and  metaphorically  ;  and  good  spirits  grow 
tired  in  the  course  of  a  iong  afternoon.  The  result  :  hot 
words,  quarrels,  blows,  aod  sometimes  homicides.  With 
the  coming  of  night  even  these  people — at  least  so  far  as 
women  aud  children  are  concerned — retire  to  their 
wretched  indoor  quarters. 

The  night  changes  somewhat  the  form  of  Sunday 
amusement  for  all  classes.  Those  who  have  peaceful, 
happy,  contented  homes  stay  in  them  or  visit  at  those  of 
their  friends  and  intimates,  The  aristocracy  hold  re- 
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captions,  reunions,  and  not  infrequently  give  balls.  “  regular  sacrifices”  which  were  offered  in  the  temple 
For  the  great  mass,  who  are  unable  to  provide  either  every  day  ;  reading  the  Parshah,  weekly  portion  of  the 
social  or  family  pleasures  for  themselves,  public  provi-  sacrid  law  and  the  chapter  from  the  Prophets,  and  Hus¬ 
sion  has  to  be  made  and  is  offered  by  the  theaters,  the 
wine  shops,  and  the  cafds.  The  theater  is  always  open 


on  Sunday  night,  and  is  well  patronized.  Friday  night 
is  the  one  on  which  it  is  traditional  to  close  them,  arid 
on  that  night  you  will  scarcely  find  one  open.  The 
wine  shops  arid  caf4s  do  a  thriving  business  till  well  into 
the  night.  The  streets  are  not  much  frequented  and  lit¬ 
tle  disturbance  is  seen.  Before  midnight  all  is  quiet, 
except  for  the  occasional  singing  through  the  streets  of 
some  groups  of  later  and  more  boisterous  revelers. 
Nature,  tired  of  pleasure,  has  called  for  rest.  TheFesfa 
is  over. 

Catholic  University,  Wa  rhington,  D.  C. 


HOW  THE  ORTHODOX  JEW  OBSERVES  THE 
SABBATH. 

JEWISH  CUSTOMS  BUT  LITTLE  CHANGED-PREPARA- 
TIONS  FOR  THE  SABBATH— MORNING  PRAYERS, 
RELIGIOUS  CONVERSATION  AND  AF¬ 
TERNOON  SERVICES. 

BY  HENRY  GERSONI. 

The  observance  of  the  jatu  at  the  present  time  and 
all  the  customs  connected  therewith  are  materially  the 
same  as  they  were  before  the  Jewish  race  was  dispersed 
among  the  nations.  Even  tne  order  of  service  in  the 
synag  >g  in  its  principal  features  can  be  traced  up  to  the 
time  when  the  second  temple  formed  the  religious  center 
of  Judaism.  During  the  last  two  thousand  years  only 
some  prayers  and  hymns  were  added  to  the  service  ; 
nothing  was  dimmisued  and  very  little  was  changed  and 
modified,  according  to  the  demands  of  the  historical 
vicissitudes  of  the  race,  in  the  synagog  and  in  the  house 
of  the  ortuodox  Jew  in  the  United  States  the  Sabbath  is 
observed  in  the  same  manner  as  among  his  brethren  in 
Palestine  or  North  Africa. 

Preparations  for  the  Sabbath  begin  Friday  morning, 
in  some  instances  Thursday  evening.  The  best  that  the 
kitchen  and  cellar  can  afford  must  be  had  on  “  the  day 
which  the  Lord  has  hallowed,”  and  the  house  and  the 
person  of  the  Jew  must  be  becomingly  prepared  for  the 
reception  of  the  “Saboath  Queen.”  Any  one,  even 
young  children,  that  can  do  anything  for  “  the  honor  of 
the  Sabbath”  by  way  of  contributing  to  the  spiritual 
edification  or  promoting  the  comfort  of  the  observers, 
does  it  with  great  delight.  Friday  is  designated  as  the 
Parasceve  of  the  Sabbath.”  When  the  evening  comes 
the  Jew,  dressed  in  his  best,  hies  him  to  the  synagog  to 
“receive  the  Sabbath.”  In  accord  with  his  brethren, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  cantor,  he  intones,  “  Come, 
let  us  sing  unto  the  Lord  ;  shout  unto  the  Rock  of  our 
salvation”  (Psa.  95),  and  chants  the  five  succeeding 
Psalms.  Here  a  very  rhythmical  hymn,  composed  in  the 
sixteenth  century  by  Salomon  Algebaz,  of  Zephath,  is 
sung ;  and  “  ihe  reception  service,”  it  I  may  call  it  so,  is 
concluded  with  Psalms  94  and  95.  lmmediatly  after 
this  the  regular  evening  services  for  the  Sabbath  are  re¬ 
cited. 

While  this  is  done  in  the  synagog.  the  Jewess  at  home 
prepares  the  house  for  the  “  Queen  Sabbath.”  Her  duty 
is  to  light  the  Sabbath  lamps,  to  adorn  the  house,  and  to 
deck  the  taole  for  the  first  Sabbath  meal.  Coming  from 
the  synagog  the  man  finds  nis  nome  a  paradise  in  compar- 


breathed  a  suggestion  of  abrogating  or  changing  the 
Sabbath.  He  alone  had  power  to  do  either. 

How  the  Sabbath  was  Driven  Out. — The  observance  of 
saph,  or  “additional  service,”  which  takes  the  place  of  the  Sibbath  was  supreme  among  the  followers  of  Christ 
the  additional  sacrifices  that  were  offered  on  the  Sab-  during  the  New  Testament  period.  The  first  efforts  to 
bath.  These  services  weie  held  in  Palestine  before  undermine  it  appear  in  Justin  Martyr,  a  pagan-Christian 
the  Jewish  commonwealth  was  destroyed  by  the  Ro-  philosopher,  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century 
mans.  But  a  few  prayers  and  hymns  were  added  at  a  (“Dialogue  with  Trypho ”).  These  efforts  sprang  from 
latjr  period.  After  the  services  the  second  Sabbath  anti- Jewish  prejudice,  which  Gnosticism  brought  into 
meal  is  taken.  It  is  preceded  by  Qiddusli,  like  the  even-  the  Church.  This  compound  of  Oriental  paganism  and 
ing  meal ;  for  every  repast  of  the  hallowed  day  has  its  Greek  philosophy  taught  that  Jehovah,  the  creator  of 
special  sanctity.  Altho  the  Bible  and  the  Talmud  chide  matter,  was  au  ignorant  and  inferior  “  emanation,”  far 
the  sluggard  wno  sleeps  when  it  is  time  to  work,  an  af-  below  the  real  Deity  ;  that  his  book,  the  Old  Testament, 
ternoon  nap  on  the  Saboath  is  permissible,  for  it  recu-  had  no  claim  upon  the  “  True  Gnostic,”  the  “  enlight- 
perates  the  health.  But  few  ortnodox  Jews  find  time  ened"  one,  such  as  the  leading  Fathers  from  Justin  Mar- 
for  this  luxury.  The  pericope,  or  weekly  portion  of  the 
Law,  must  be  repeated  at  leisure  and  pondered  as  deeply 
as  one  is  able  to  ;  the  children  must  be  examined;  ser¬ 
mons  and  leciures  on  religious  subjects  must  be  heard  ; 
the  religious  guides  must  be  houored  with  personal 
calls.  When  shall  all  this  be  done,  if  not  on  the  Sab- 


tyr  forward,  claimed  to  be.  The  Decalog  and  the  Sab¬ 
bath,  as  the  prominent  representatives  of  Jehovah,  were 
made  the  especial  subject  of  attack  by  Justin  and  all  the 
semi-pagan  leaders  who  succeeded  him  until  the  pagan¬ 
izing  process  culminated  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
It  was  not  against  Jewish  ceremonies,  but  the  Jehovah 


bath?  But  no  saddeuing  work,  even  if  it  be  of  a  religious  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  this  early  no  lawijm  and 
□aiure, can  be  done  on  tbe  hallowed  day.  Tne  sick  must  no  Sibbathism arrayed  itself.  The  no-Sabbatbism  of  the 
be  visited  in  order  that  they  be  cheered  and  comforted  ;  nineteenth  century  is  the  Gnosticism  of  the  third.  It  is 


little  less  virulent  in  its  treatment  of  the  Old  Testament. 

It  has  triumphed  these  many  centuries  ;  but  the  end  is 
not  yet.  Tats  origin  of  no  Sabbathism  is  often  ignored, 
but  it  cannot  be  overlooked. 

Position  as  to  Sunday. — Sunday  observance  has  no 
place  in  the  Bible.  It  is  extri-biolical  ami  anti-biblical. 
Tbe  first  day  of  the  week  is  mentioned  but  eight  times 
in  the  New  Testament.  Six  of  these  references  are  to 
one  and  the  same  day,  the  day  on  whicn  the  disciples 
learned  that  Christ  had  risen.  It  is  not  said  that  he  rose 
on  that  day,  but  rather  that  the  tomb  was  empty  even 
before  the  Sabbath  closed  (Matt.  28  :  1).  One  mention 
only  in  New  Testament  history  (Acts  20:  7);  this  was  a 
farewell  meeting  on  the  evening  after  the  Sibbath. 
Sunday  was  spent  in  traveling  (Coneibeare  and  How- 
son).  This  meeting  at  Troas  took  place  twelve  years  be¬ 
fore  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  before  there  was  any 
separation  between  “  Curistians  ”  and  Jews.  And  after 
it  Paul  proclaims  himself  a  Jew,  in  tbe  fullest  sense. 
One  mention  only  in  all  tbe  Epistles  (1  Cor.  10  :  2).  This 
was  a  temporary  order  to  perform  a  business  act,  indi¬ 
vidually,  at  home,  at  the  opening  of  the  week.  It  was 
the  counterpart  of  a  Jewish  custom  touching  money 
pledged  but  not  collected  on  the  Sabbath. 

There  is  not  a  word  in  the  Bible  about  the  change  of  the 
Sabbath,  or  about  commemorating  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  by  observing  any  day.  Tne  Sabbath  is  never 
called  “Jewish,”  never  called  “Christian."  All  such 
distinctions  are  unauthorized  by  the  Word  of  Gud.  They 
are  deceptive. 

How  Sunday  Came  In. — Justin  Martyr,  father  of  the 
Gnostic  no-Sabbathism,  ia  the  first  to  tell  of  an  “assem¬ 
bly"  on  Sunday,  and  reasons  therefor.  The  reasons 
given  are  wholly  unscriptural.  Neither  he  nor  the 
Fathers  who  followed  him,  Dor  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  which  followed  them,  ever  based  observance 
on  the  Fourth  Commandment.  It  gained  power  and 
Tbe  Sabbath  is  a  sacred  day.  It  is  God's  representa-  place  gradually  because  the  Gentiles  bad  long  honored  it 
live  in  time,  as  the  Bible  is  among  bjoks,  as  Christ  is  as  the  “  venerable  day  of  the  Sun,” a  joyous  festival,  and 
among  men.  It  is  the  embodiment  of  eternal  law.  It  through  civil  law,  Sunday  legislation  began  321  A. d.,  on 
was  “  made  for  man,”  and  is  coexistent  with  the  race,  a  purely  pagan  basis,  in  an  absolutely  pagan  form. 
It  is  primarily  and  essentially^  religious  institution.  Constantine,  its  author,  was  a  murderer  most  foul.  He 
Less  than  this  is  liolidayism.  Its  purpose  is  worship,  put  to  deatli  seven  rivals,  all  within  his  family  circle  but 
ison  with  what  it  has  been  the  whole  week.  Hesrngsthe  spiritual  culture,  communion  with  Gjd.  All  questions  one,  including  a  wife  and  a  son,  between  310  and  320  a.d. 

praises  of  the  “  Brave  Woman,”  in  the  words  of  Prov.  concerning  it  must  be  settled  by  the  Bible,  fundamental-  The  paschal  controversy  also  gave  much  strength  to 

81  bv  way  of  expressing  his  satisfaction  with  the  efforts  ly,  if  not  in  detail.  The  Bible  and  history  fix  it  upon  Sunday.  With  the  decline  of  pure  Christianity,  which 

of’  his  helpmeet,  and  pronounces  Qiddush—i  e.  declares  the  last  day  of  the  week.  was  hastened  by  the  union  of  Church  and  State,  Sunday, 

The  Sabbath  law  was  enthroned  in  the  heart  of  the  with  many  other  pagan-Christian  festivals,  cam#  into 

eternal  laws  of  thsD.'calog.  These  represent  the  ever-  full  power,  and  became  a  special  object  of  regard  in  the 

lasting  foundation  of  God's  moral  government  and  of 
Christ’s  spiritual  kingdom.  These  Ten  Words  stand  or 
fall  together.  They  are  the  source  of  all  ethical  kuo  vl- 
edge  and  all  religious  obligation.  They  perdure  through 
all  dispensations.  If  they  are  abrogated  under  the  G  is- 


mourning  is  altogether  suspended  by  the  Sabhatn.  To 
relieve  pain,  even  that  of  au  animal,  work  otherwise 
prohibited,  uiay  be  done  on  the  Sabbath. 

The  afternoon  services,  Min'liah,  are  held  near  sun¬ 
down,  so  that  time  be  lelt  to  take  the  tnird  Sabbath 
meal  ia  due  form.  This  meal  nas,  in  tbe  course  of  time, 
assumed  the  character  of  a  repast  of  family  reuniou;  lor 
it  is  generally  the  custom  that  all  the  members  of  the 
family  assemble  at  the  table  of  their  senior  to  partake  of 
it.  After  tliii  meal  the  Sabbath^  is  gone,  for  generally 
darkness  sets  in  before  all  the  hymns  are  recited  and 
grace  said.  The  evening  services  at  the  synagog  are  the 
same  as  on  every  wtek-day.  Only  a  short  prajerfor 
divine  wisdom  in  the  practical  affairs  of  life  is  inserted 
in  the  litany  (eighceea  benedictions)  of  the  regular  serv¬ 
ice,  and  after  the  litany  a  collection  of  cheering  and  en¬ 
couraging  passages  from  tbe  Bible  is  recited.  But  work 
may  not  begin  at  the  house  before  the  Sabbath  is  offi¬ 
cially  declared  at  an  end.  This  declaration  is  called 
Habhdalah,  the  "separation”  between  hallowed  and 
common  time.  In  it  “  the  God  of  salvation"  is  invoked 
over  wine,  “  which  chetrsthe  heart,”  light,  the  emblem 
of  religious  truth,  and  fragrant  spices,  as  an  emolem  of 
the  blessings  there  are  even  in  work  and  toil.  The 
benedictions  over  these  three  articles  are  pronouuced  by 
the  master  of  the  houae  in  a  loud,  cheerful  tone  ;  and 
every  member  of  the  family  must  hear  them  and  say 
Amen  before  he  is  allowed  to  do  any  common  work. 

New  Yobk  City.  _ 

THE  SEVENTH-DAY  BAPTIST  POSITION. 

THE'SEVENTH  DAY  THE  SABBATH  —  ORDAINED  BY  THE 

DECALOG— THE  SABBATH  NOT  JEWISH  ONLY-CAUSE 
OF  THE  SABBATHLESS  HOLIDAYISM. 

BY  A.  H.  LEWIS,  D.D. 


the  Sabbath  Day  inaugurated— over  a  goblet  of  wine. 
The  poorest  rnaa  must  have  his  cup  of  wine  for  this 
ceremony  ;  ia  some  European  communities  the  wine  is 
provided  for  the  poor  by  tne  congregation.  Still,  in  the 
Middle  Ages  a  regulation  was  frain  jd  that  in  default  of 
wine  the  Jew  may  pronounce  Qiddush  over  his  Sabbath 
bread.  Tne  formula  of  the  Qiddush  consists  of  the 


Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Protestantism  and  the  Sabbath  Question.— The  Con¬ 
tinental  reformers  remained,  fundamentally,  on  the 
Gnostic  and  Roman  Catholic  ground.  The  progress  of 
reform  and  the  influence  of  the  Seventh-Day  Baptists 

recitation  of  the  first  three  verses  or  Genesis  (ch.  2,)  a  pel  there  can  be  no  sin,  for  sin  is  tbe  transgression  of  compelled  the  Puritans  to  Hike  new  g  ’ 
benediction  over  the  wine  or  the  bread,  and  a  benediction  these  laws,  and  siu  cannot  be  imputed  where  they  are  ••  Puritan  Theory  o  ,  •  •  • 

-  - .  Because  Sinai  is,  Calvary  must  be.  Law  and  love,  with  the  Seventh  Day  Baptiflfc  position  so  far  s 


to  God  who  has  “  hallowed  the  Sabbatn  ”  and  privileged 
Israel  to  observe  it  as  a  “  sign  that  the  work  of  creation 
was  wrought”  and  in  reinemberance  of  “  the  deliver¬ 
ance  from  Egypt.”  Conversation  is  lively  at  the  table. 
Everybody  tri.  s  to  tell  something  he  has  heard  or  read 
on  religious  suojeccs,  and  hymns  (all  composed  in  the 
Middles  Ages)  are  sung  ;  the  boys  are  mostly  encouraged 
to  do  the  singing,  while  the  father  takes  the  lead,  and  the 
mother  and  the  girls  cnime  in  if  cnere  is  no  stranger 
present.  If  visitors  are  received  or  calls  made  after  the 
meal,  the  conversation  is  unscly  on  social  or  religious 

t0pic3 _ by  no  means  on  ouslness.  Oaly  two  business 

subjects  may  be  discussed  on  the  Sabbath  ;  the  education 
of  children  and  the  arrangement  of  marriage  parties, 
for  both  education  and  marriage  are  religious  duties. 
Before  retiring  the  “  Song  of  Songs”  is  recited  ;  in  some 
congregations  this  portion  of  the  Bible  is  recited  imme¬ 
diately  after  toe  evening  services  by  coriapanies 
assembling  in  the  synagog  after  the  evening  meal.  In 
the  latter  instance  the  recitation  is  conducted  by  a 
scholar,  and  every  verse  explained  according  to  the 
ancient  commentaries. 

Tne  morning  services  consist  of  Sha'harith  or  morn- 
lag  prayers,  which  take  the  place  of  the  Tamid,  the 


nOt.  BCUOUaO  Uiuom,  arm.-.;  —  .v  .  - - -  -  •  .  ,  j  .  I  „ 

sin  and  redemption  constitute  the  Gospel.  O.herwise,  petuity  of  the  law  is  concerned.  But  it  attempted  tne 
Christ  would  not  have  died.  compromise,  illogical  and  unscriptural,  of  transferring 

Men  charged  Christ  with  destroying  the  Law.  He  the  law  toSunday.  Three  hundred  years  o  los  ing  ave 
declared  that  instead  of  destroying  he  fulfilled,  enlarged,  shown  the  inherent  weakness  of  that  compromise.  le 
strengthened  and  obeyed  it.  He  fulfilled  by  obeying  “Puritan  Sabbath  "is  a  thing  of  t  e  pas  ,  an  r° 
(Matt.  5:17-19).  Paul’s  matchless  letter  to  the  law-  tants  have  returned  or  are  returning  o  io  ongina  y  , 
loving  Romans  finds  its  keynote  in  the  struggles  of  a  now  known  as  the  Continental  un >  »y  -  “ 

soul  dviug  in  the  grip  of  the  law,  but  redeemed  through  Catholics  of  the  United  States,  s  8  ’  . 

taflato  lovc  in  cirUl.  He  declare,  that  lately  cent  out  their  challenge .  -  Sunday  observe™ .» 

“‘fadttTest.blisaea  the  Liiw”  (Rom.  3  ;  31).  H,s  theory  wholly  non  Protestant.  EiUyr 
turns  on  freedom  from' tbe  condemnation  of  broken  law,  keeping  holy  of  Saturday,  or  Cat  o  y 

not  on  license  through  the  removal  of  law.  The  spirit  of  Sunday.  Compromise  is  impossible  (Catholic  Mir 

ot\Zi7L\  fulf  expression  ia  ihe  letter,  and’the  ror,  September  28d,  1893,  and other 
••letter  killeth"  only  when  men  attempt  to  obey  out-  position  of  ‘be  Cathol,cs  br,“B  nent  factor  which 
wardiy,  without  love  or  theapirit  of  obedience.  Loveful-  Protestante  must  meet.  It  is  p 

All,  the  law  of  obedience  not  by  evasion  j  and  those  who  cannot  be  waived l  “Me.  ,hd  Baptist, .-The, 

abide  in  Cbriatare  enabled  to  obey  in  and  through  him.  Present  Attitude  of  tlie  Be  a 

Christ  eliminated  and  discarded  the  imperfect  concep.  have  waited  three  hundred  earner 
tiona  and  the  falsegrowlh  which  Judaism  had  associated  the  Puritan  compromiae.  T  y  ^  ^  tu[ned  back 
with  the  Ten  Commandments.  He  Christianized  each  law  statement  of  the  Sab  a  , 


of  the  Decalog  and  fitted  them  for  aeivire  in  hi.  king-  by  that  comp'omiae,  ^  ^  ^ 

dom.  Tne  Christianizing  of  tbe  S  ibbath  is  the  most  prom-  Bible  the  only  ru  I "  danomiMtio[iai  line..  It 

inent  feature  of  hla  work  In  thia  direction.  He  never  que.lion  I.  above  days 
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Involves  the  essential  issue  in  Protestantism.  True  Sab¬ 
bath  reform  tvill  usher  theaecond  stageof  the  Protestant 
movement.  The  choice  of  the  hour  lies  between  a  return 
to  the  Sabbath  aud  the  triumph  of  the  Continental  Sun¬ 
day.  History  has  written  that  verdict,  and  it  is  useless 
to  dally  and  complain.  The  observers  of  Sunday  have 
no  common  ground  of  union  or  concert  of  action.  Rome 
rejoices  to  help  as  opportunity  offers,  thus  strengthen¬ 
ing  herself  and  her  Sunday.  Reliance  on  the  civil  law 
has  always  fostered  holiday  ism  and  destroyed  true  Sab- 
bathism.  Historically  and  logically  there  is  a  direct  re¬ 
lation  between  the  no-lawism  which  has  driven  out  the 
Sabbath,  and  that  social  and  political  anarchy  which  we 
so  much  dread.  Anarchists  rejoice  to  know  that  the 
Ten  Commandments  were  “Jewish  only.”  When  Chris¬ 
tians  discard  the  Decalog  of  God,  they  teach  the  un¬ 
godly  to  defy  the  human  law.  Anarchists  are  bred 
where  centuries  of  no-Sabbathism  are  ripe  with  ruin. 

Like  causes  produce  like  results.  The  holiday  Sunday 
was  born  and  bred  under  the  theory  that  the  Sabbath  is 
“  Jewish,”  only.  That  is  the  fundamental  doctrine  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  the  actual  if  not  the 
avowed  position  of  most  Protestants.  The  prevalence 
of  the  Continental  Sunday  in  the  United  States  is  due  to 
this  teaching  by  Cnristians,  more  than  to  any  other 
cause.  Toe  growth  of  Sabbathless  holidayism  will  not 
cease  until  Christians  cease  from  this  error  and  return 
to  the  truth  that  the  Sabbath  belongs  to  all  men  and  to 
all  times.  The  only  Sabbatic  regard  which  Sunday  has 
ever  gained  was  when  its  adherents  occupied  the 
Seventh-day'  Baptist  position  concerning  the  Ten  Com¬ 
mandments.  The  only  hope  for  genuine  Sabbath  re¬ 
form  is  in  a  return  to  the  position  which  Christ  occupied, 
and  for  which  the  Seventh-day  Baptists  contend.  The 
seventh-part-of-time-civil-rest-day-theory  perverts  facts, 
destroys  conscience,  and  puts  a  premium  on  holidayism. 
Tested  by  the  example  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles  Sun¬ 
day  observance  is  antichristian.  As  between  Protes¬ 
tants  and  Catholics  it  is  non-Protestant. 

God  and  his  Sabbath  can  wait  while  men  compromise, 
experiment  and  cling  to  error.  The  fancied  security  of 
majorities  and  the  delusive  plea  of  “almost  universal 
custom,”  must  at  last  give  way  to  the  sweep  of  Truth 
long  delay«  d,  but  not  slain.  Men,  however  devout,  who 
persist  in  error  when  new  light  comes,  pluck  ruin  on 
themselves.  For  a  full  return  to  the  Bible,  in  fact  as 
well  as  theory,  and  for  such  an  observance  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath  as  Christ  the  Lord  of  the  Sabbath  taught,  the 
Seventh-day  Baptists  stand  and  plead. 

Plainfibld,  N.  J.  _ 

SUNDAY  LEGISLATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
WITH  RECENT  CHANGES. 

COLONIAL  ENACTMENTS  — ADOPTION  OF  THE  WEEKLY 
REST-DAY  UY  THE  VAUIOUS  STATES-RECENT  CHANGES 
IN  SUNDAY  LAWS. 

BY  W.  W.  ATTERBURY,  D  D., 

Secretary  of  tlio  New  York  Sabbath  Committee. 

The  Sabbath,  or  Weekly  Rett,  was  one  of  the  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  Christian  civilization  which  the  founders  of 
these  American  States  brought  with  them  from  their 
homes  in  the  Old  World.  As  such  it  was  recognized  in 
the  earliest  legislation  of  all  the  Coloniep,  from  Massa. 
chusetts  to  Georgia,  by  enactments  derived  from  the 
codes  of  the  mother  countries.  As  most  of  the  im¬ 
migrants  were  Anglo  Saxons,  the  Sunday  laws,  like 
those  which  respected  marriage  and  other  institutions 
of  the  people,  were  based  upon  the  English  statutes  at 
that  time  in  force.  In  accordance  with  that  union  of 
Church  and  Stale  which  prevailed  throughout  Christen¬ 
dom,  they  did  not  discriminate  between  the  religious  and 
non  religious  grounds  of  the  Sunday  observance,  but 
maintained  it  as  a  religious  aswtll  as  a  social  institution. 
Oq  the  establishment  of  the  Colonies  as  independent 
Siates  aud  the  organization  of  the  Federal  Government, 
the  separation  of  Cauroh  and  State  was  formally  de¬ 
clared  in  the  Federal  Constitution  and  in  that  of  each 
of  the  States. 

While  this  principle  obviously  involved  a  change  in 
the  form  of  the  existing  laws,  the  founders  of  the  Re¬ 
public  seem  never  to  have  entertained  the  thought  that 
it  was  an  infringement  of  that  great  principle  of  reli¬ 
gious  liberty  to  which  they  were  sodevoied  to  maintain 
and  protect  an  institution  of  the  people,  because  that 
institution  was  alike  a  religious  as  well  as  a  social  one. 
The  practical  solution  of  the  question  was  reached,  as 
has  been  well  stated  by  an  eminent  legal  writer,  byT  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  Day  of  Rest  as  an  accepted  and  essential 
part  of  the  established  order  of  Christian  civilization, 
demanded  by  the  pbysioial,  moral  and  social  needs  of 
men,  and  requiring  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  the 
State  to  protect  its  citizens  in  its  enjoyment,  and  to  com¬ 
pel  its  observance,  so  far  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  that 
end,  wholly  aside  from  any  attempt  to  enforce  its  reli¬ 
gious  observance.  Substantially  on  this  grouud  legislation 
for  the  maintenance  of  Sunday  has  been  uniformly  sus¬ 
tained  by  our  highist  courts.  The  sole  exception  to  this 
statement  is  found  in  a  decision  of  the  Supieine  Court  of 
California,  declaring  the  Sunday  law  of  that  State  un¬ 
constitutional,  a  decision  which  was  subsequently  over¬ 
ruled  by  the  same  court  and  the  Sunday  law  sustained. 

In  the  statutes  of  a  few  of  the  States  there  still  survive 


phrases  and  forms  adopted  at  a  time  when  the  religious 
observauce  of  Sunday  was  enforced.  These  are  from 
time  to  time  eliminated.  The  Sunday  laws  of  the  older 
State  have  been  gradually  modified  -to  meet  changed  con¬ 
ditions,  while,  as  new  States  have  been  organized,  laws 
for  the  protection  of  the  weekly  rest  have  usually  been 
among  the  earliest  enactments.  It  may  be  safely  said 
that  there  is  no  existing  Sunday  law  in  any  of  the  States 
that  requires  of  any  one,  whatever  his  religious  faith, 
any  observance  that  would  imply  that  he  was  observing 
it  as  a  Christian  duty  or  for  the  Christian  reason  of  the 
appointment.  While  with  a  very  large  part  of  the  com¬ 
munity  a  Christian  sentiment  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  in¬ 
stitution  and  furnishes  the  chief  motive  for  its  observ¬ 
ance,  the  fact  that  it  is  an  institution  of  the  people 
generally,  together  with  its  universally  recognized  so¬ 
cial,  ethical  and  industrial  advantages,  supplies  the  suf¬ 
ficient  basis  on  which  our  legislatures  and  courts  rest 
the  Sunday  laws. 

Among  the  more  recent  changes  in  the  Sunday  laws 
of  the  States,  the  following  may  be  noted  : 

Louisiana,  obtained  by  purchase  from  the  French,  came 
into  the  Union  without  a  Sunday  law.  It  was  the  one 
State  where  the  English  Common  Law  was  not  recog¬ 
nized.  Sunday,  together  with  Christmas,  New  Years, 
and  the  Fourth  of  July  was  a  legal  holiday,  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  certain  judicial  proceedings,  and  it  was  not 
counted  in  computing  interest  and  in  protests,  etc.  In 
1878  a  law  was  enacted  authorizing  towns  and  cities  to 
make  ordinances  for  the  regulation  or  suppression  of 
the  sale  on  Sunday  of  liquor  and  merchandise.  In  1886 
the  present  law  was  passed,  which  requires  all  shops, 
saloons  and  places  of  business  to  be  closed  on  Sunday 
and  make  all  business  therein  illegal ;  but  to  these  pro¬ 
visions  there  are  numerous  exceptions. 

The  history  of  Sunday  legislation  in  California  is 
unique.  Its  earlier  Sunday  Law,  similar  to  those  of 
other  States,  was  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  in  1858.  Three  years  after  a  new  law  was 
passed  ,and  was  sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  a 
decision  which  overruled  the  former  action  of  the  court. 

In  1883  the  Sunday  law  was  made  a  political  issue.  By 
a  strange  combination  of  persons  interested  in  the  liquor 
traffic  and  other  forms  of  business  which  the  law  pro¬ 
hibited,  the  large  antichristian  element  of  the  foreign 
population,  a  group  of  so-called  secularists  and  a  small 
but  active  body  of  Seventh  Day  Adventists  and  Seventh 
Day  Baptists  a  Legislature  was  elected  by  whom  the  law 
was  repealed.  Meanwhile,  in  several  of  the  cities  by 
local  ordinances  the  liquor  saloons  were  closed  on  Sun¬ 
day.  In  1893  the  present  law  was  passed,  “An  act  to 
provide  for  a  day  of  rest  from  labor.”  It  provides  that 
every  person  employed  in  any  occupation  of  labor  shall 
be  entitled  to  one  day’s  rest  therefrom  in  seven  ;  and  it 
is  made  unlawful  for  any  employer  of  labor  to  cause  his 
employ  6s  to  work  more  than  six  days  in  seven,  except 
in  case  of  emergency  ;  any  violation  of  the  act  is  a  mis¬ 
demeanor. 

In  Connecticut,  in  accordance  with  the  widely  ex¬ 
pressed  sentiments  of  the  people  of  the  State,  a  law  was 
passed  in  1886  prohibiting  the  running  of  railway  trains 
and  the  handling  of  freight  between  sunrise  and  sunset 
on  Sunday,  except  from  necessity  or  mercy,  but  permit¬ 
ting  trains  carrying  the  mails  and  such  o'her  trains  as 
the  Railway  Commissioners  might  authorize  for  public 
necessity  and  the  preservation  of  freight,  before  10:30 
a.m.  or  after  3  p.m.  Subsequently  the  restrictions  were 
modified  by  tbe  commissioners  in  favor  of  trains  dis¬ 
tributing  the  New  York  Sunday  morning  newspapers. 
The  law  requires  full  rtgular  fares  on  Sunday  trains  and 
so  discourages  excursion  traveling. 

The  Sunday  law  of  Massachusetts  was  modified  in  1887 
so  as  to  make  Sunday  begin  at  midnight  rather  than  on 
Saturday  evening,  specifically  permitting  certain  forms 
of  labor  and  traffic  before  prohibited  ;  as  a  public  neces¬ 
sity  or  convenience ;  making  partial  exemption  in  the 
case  of  those  who  observe  the  Saturday  Sabbath,  and 
allowing  cities  and  towns  to  decide  to  what  extent  labors 
and  traffic  may  be  carried  on  as  necessary.  In  some  of 
the  States  special  enactments  have  been  added  to  the 
Sunday  laws  to  meet  special  evils,  as  in  Tennessee  and 
Missouri  to  abate  tbe  nuisance  of  public  ball  games  with 
their  disorderly  crowds. 

The  history  of  Sunday  legislation  in  the  State  of  New 
York  is  of  special  interest  at  the  present  time,  the  more 
so  a?  its  statutes  on  this  subject  have  been  made  the 
model  for  the  laws  of  some  of  the  other  States.  From 
tbe  earliest  days  of  the  Dutch  colonists,  the  observance 
of  Sunday  was  maintained  by  law.  From  time  to  time 
the  Director  and  Council  of  New  Nttherland  passed 
ordinances  prohibiting  at  first  the  sale  of  beer  and  other 
strong  drink  during  hours  of  divine  service,  then  ex¬ 
tending  the  prohibition  to  tbe  whole  day  and  including 
all  ordinary  labor  and  business,  fishiDg,  hunting,  sports, 
eto.,  as  the  growth  of  the  colony  brought  new  tempta¬ 
tions  and  was  supposed  to  render  larger  restrictions 
necessary.  "When  the  Euglish  took  possession  of  the 
colony  in  1664,  the  Duke  of  York’s  laws  provided 
against  the  “profanation  of  Sunday  by  travelers, laborers, 
or  vicious  persons  and  the  disturbance  of  congregations 
on  that  day.”  In  1695  a  more  elaborate  law  was  passed 
prohibiting,  under  a  penalty  of  six  shillings  or  three 
hours  in  the  stocks,  “traveling,  laboring,  working, 


shooting,  fishing,  eportiDg,  playing,  horse  racing,  fre¬ 
quenting  tippling  houses”  on  Sunday.  This  law  was  in 
force  at  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  tbe  State  in 
1777.  In  1788  the  Legislature  of  the  State  cf  New  York 
passed  a  law  for  the  protection  of  Sunday,  entitled  “  an 
Act  for  suppressing  immorality,”  based  on  the  previous 
Colonial  Act  of  1695.  The  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1788 
were  substantially  re  enacted  in  the  revisions  of  the  State 
laws  in  1813  and  in  1880,’  and  remained  unchanged  in 
subsequent  editions  of  the  revised  statutes.  Meanwhile 
a  few  supplementary  laws  were  passed  on  the  same  sub¬ 
ject.  An  Act  of  1860  prohibited  with  special  penalties 
theatrical  and  similar  entertainments  on  Sunday.  An 
act  of  1872  prohibited  noisy  parades  and  processions  in 
the  streets  of  cities  on  Sunday.  An  Act  of  1871  excepted 
contracts  for  advertisements  in  newspapers  published  on 
Sunday  from  that  general  provision  of  law  that  makes 
contracts  for  work  on  Sunday  invalid. 

In  tbe  Penal  Code  passed  by  the  Legislature  in  1881, 
amended  in  1883,  important  modifications  of  the  Sunday 
laws  were  made.  They  are  a  part  of  Chapter  I  “Of 
Crimes  against  Religious  Liberty  and  Conscience.”  Tbe 
first  section  well  defines  the  purpose  and  spirit  of  these 
laws : 

“  The  first  day  of  the  week  being,  by  general  consent,  set 
apart  for  rest  and  religious  uses,  the  law  prohibits  the  do¬ 
ing  on  that  day  of  certain  acts  hereinafter  specified,  which 
are  serious  interruptions  of  the  repose  and  religious  liberty 
of  the  community.” 

All  labor  on  Sunday  is  forbidden,  except  woiks  of  neces¬ 
sity  or  charity,  and  these  are  defined  to  include  whatever 
I?  needful  during  the  day  for  the  good  order,  health  and 
comfort  of  the  community.  Persons  who  keep  another 
day  of  the  week  than  Sunday  and  do  not  labor  thereon 
are  exempted  from  this  prohibition,  provided  that  their 
labor  does  not  disturb  others  in  observing  Sunday.  The 
law  then  specifies  the  forbidden  acts,  such  as  shooting, 
hunting,  public  sports  and  games,  all  noise  disturbing 
the  peace  of  the  day,  manufactures  and  other  mechanical 
employments,  public  selling,  except  that  articles  of  food 
may  be  sold  before  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  meals 
to  be  eaten  on  the  premises  where  sold  or  served  elee- 
where  by  caterers,  prepared  tobacco,  fruit,  confectionary, 
newspapers,  drugs  and  medicines,  all  of  which,  however, 
must  be  sold  in  a  quiet  and  orderly  manner.  This  last 
provision  evidently  was  intended  to  meet  the  noisy  sell¬ 
ing  of  newspapers.  The  law  also  forbids  the  service  of 
legal  process  on  Sunday,  with  specified  exceptions  ;  also, 
processions  and  parades  in  any  city,  and  theatrical  and 
other  performances  of  the  stage,  circuses,  etc.  The 
minimum  penalty  of  a  fine  was  at  first  so  small  that  it 
was  found  inadequate  to  restrain  a  class  of  retail  shop¬ 
keepers  in  certain  parts  of  the  city,  whose  employes 
formed  an  association  for  their  own  protection,  and 
finally  secured  from  the  Legislature  in  1887  an  increase 
of  this  penalty. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Excise  Laws  are  not  a  part 
of  the  Penal  Code.  The  selling  of  liquor  alike  on  week¬ 
days  and  on  Sundays  has  been,  for  many  years,  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  special  statutes.  In  the  State  of  New  York  there 
never  was  a  time,  from  its  earliest  history,  when  liquor 
selling  was  not  restricted  and  on  Sunday  prohibited  by 
law.  From  the  first  settlement  of  the  colony  the  evils 
of  the  traffic  were  so  apparent  that  tfforis  were  con¬ 
stantly  made  to  abate  them.  The  various  Sunday  laws 
referred  to  above,  all  contained  provisions  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  selling  of  liquor.  With  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  population,  especially  in  cities,  and  the  great  increase 
of  immigration,  these  provisions  were  found  inadequate, 
and  in  1857  the  first  elaborate  excise  law  was  enacted. 
The  subsequent  history  of  this  legislation  we  cannot  now 
detail. 

In  closing  this  incomplete  summary,  it  should  be 
added  that  no  previous  time  in  the  history  of  our  coun¬ 
try  were  the  laws  for  the  protection  of  the  Sunday  rest 
more  intelligently  appreciated  and  sustained,  especially 
by  what  are  called  the  laboring  classes,  than  at  present. 
The  remarkable  and  successful  movement  which  has 
been  going  on  for  a  few  years  p9st  in  Europe  on  the  part 
of  workingmen  to  secure  legal  protection  to  their  right 
of  weekly  rest,  inspired  as  ic  has  been  largely  by  the 
example  of  America,  has  not  been  without  its  rtflex  in¬ 
fluence  upon  the  working  people  of  our  own  land. 

New  Yobk  City.  _ 

SUNDAY  AND  THE  POSTAL  SERVICE. 

DIFFICULTIES  IN  THE  WAY  OF  ABSOLUTE  STOPPAQE  OF 

THE  MAIL  SERVICE  ON  SUNDAY— SUNDAY  DE¬ 
LIVERY  IN  CITIES  NOT  NECESSARY. 

BY  THE  HON.  THOMAS  L.  JAMES, 
Ex-Postmaster-General  of  the  United  States. 

The  solution  of  what  is  called  “  the  Sunday  Question,” 
asit  relates  to  the  work  of  employes  in  the  United  Slates 
Postal  Service,  is  not  60  easy  as  it  may  appear.  This  De¬ 
partment,  the  most  popular  and  far-reaching  of  all 
branches  of  the  Government  service,  is  closely  allied 
with  the  whole  population,  which  not  only  represents 
different  classes,  but  all  manner  of  religious  prejudices 
and  beliefs.  It  would  not  be  such  a  difficult  matter  to 
settle  the  Sunday  question,  so  far  as  the  postal  service  is 
concerned,  if  we  were  all  of  one  religious  belief,  or  even 
of  one  nationality:  but,  as  it  is,  we  are  “  many  men  of 
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many  minds,  many  men  of  many  kinds,”  It  is  very  dif¬ 
ficult,  therefore,  to  make  cast-iron  rules  and  regulations 
in  regard  to  this  matter. 

Another  view  of  the  subject  is  that  the  post  office  is 
largely  a  humanitarian  institution  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is 
something  more  than  a  mere  business  enterprise,  estab¬ 
lished  for  the  purpose  of  making  money  (which,  by  the 
way,  it  does  not  make),  or  for  the  promotion  of  commer¬ 
cial  and  business  life  in  the  community.  How  much 
private  correspondence  refers  to  birth,  marriage,  sick¬ 
ness,  death?  How  many  thousands  of  letters  pass 
through  the  mails  that  must  pertain  to  the  health,  the 
comfort,  the  personal  happiness  here  and,  it  may  be, 
even  hereafter ,  of  those  to  whom  the  messages  are  sent  ? 
Would  it  not  often  be  a  cruel  hardship  if  such  letters 
were  not  promptly  delivered,  owing  to  the  stoppage  of 
the  Sunday  mails?  Is  it  too  much  to  suppose  that  some¬ 
times  the  life  of  a  person  may  depend  upon  hearing  news 
in  regard  to  the  sickness  or  recovery  of  some  absent  one? 
When  the  post  office  conveys  such  intelligence,  and  to  do 
so  its  employes  are  compelled  to  work  on  Sunday,  is  it 
not  doing  a  humanitarian  work?  I  believe  that,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  strictest  theological  tenet6,  we  are  not  only 
allowed  but  encouraged  to  do  works  of  kindness  and 
mercy  on  the  first  day  of  the  week.  We  have  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  Savior,  who  plucked  corn  on  the  Sabbath  Day, 
and  who  at  another  time  entered  the  synagog  on  the 
Sabbath  Day  and  healed  the  man  with  a  withered  hand, 
and  on  another  occasion  when  he  went  into  the  home  of 
one  of  the  chief  Pharisees  to  eat  bread  and  healed  the 
man  who  had  the  dropsy. 

The  absolute  stoppage  of  the  Sunday  mails,  is,  of  course, 
impracticable ;  you  could  not  make  an  ocean  steamer, 
carrying  the  transatlantic  mail,  stand  still  in  mid-ocean 
when  Sunday  came,  and  it  would  be  equally  foolish  to 
stop  a  railroad  train  under  the  same  circumstances. 

Ex-Postmaster  General  Wanamaker  probably  repre¬ 
sents  the  most  conservative  feeling,  among  post-office 
officials,  on  thissubject.  He  has  said  that  “  the  problem 
is  one  which  appears  to  be  easy  of  solution  to  inexperi¬ 
ence,  but  it  is  one  which  presents  many  difficulties  from 
the  standpoint  of  a  Government  officer  who  is  obliged 
impartially  to  execute  the  law  for  all  sections,  classes 
and  beliefs.’’  He  says  that  during  the  first  year  of  his 
administration  he  sent  a  letter  to  one  hundred  of  the 
largest  post  offices,  with  a  vievv^  to  discover  the  relative 
importance  of  Sunday  mails  as  compared  with  mails  on 
other  days  of  the  week.  Questions  were  asked  in  regard 
to  the  sale  of  stamps,  letter  carrier  and  mail  collections, 
employes  on  Sunday  duty,  etc.  The  investigation  showed 
that  the  sale  of  stamps  on  Sunday  was  quite  small,  that 
very  few  persons,  comparatively,  called  at  the  post  office, 
that  there  were  no  deliveries  of  letters,  the  letter 
carriers  being  only  employed  for  an  hour  or  two  on 
Sunday  in  waiting  upon  callers.  It  was  the  general 
opinion  of  these  one  hundred  postmasters  that  so  long  as 
there  was  a  railroad  service  on  Sunday  the  post  office 
must  handle  and  care  for  the  mail  matter  so  carried  or 
the  accumulation  on  Monday  would  be  so  great  as  to 
delay  business. 

The  Post-office  building  at  Washington  is  under  the 
control  of  the  Postmaster-General.  When  Mr.  Wana¬ 
maker  was  in  office  he  stopped  Sunday  work  in  the  De¬ 
partment  by  ordering  that  the  clerks  and  employes 
should  not  enter  the  building  on  the  first  day  of  the 
week.  A  practice  had  grown  up  requiring  many  of  the 
clerks  and  messengers  to  be  at  the  Department  on  Sun¬ 
day,  and  this  without  being  necessary  to  the  public  serv¬ 
ice.  Stenographers  assisted  in  the  correspondence  of  the 
chiefs  of  divisions,  and  the  leading  officials  were  in  the 
habit  of  deferring  until  Sunday  work  that  could  just  as 
well  be  performed  during  the  week.  The  order  just  re¬ 
ferred  to  put  a  stop  to  this  practice. 

When  I  was  Postmaster  at  New  York,  and,  afterward, 
Postmaster-Geueral,  I  had  as  little  work  as  possible  done 
on  the  first  day  of  the  week.  I  remember  that  when  I 
held  the  office  in  New  York  Postmaster-General  Jewell 
issued  an  order  for  the  Sunday  delivery  of  letters  in  the 
Metropolis.  I  consulted  him  in  regard  to  this  move¬ 
ment,  and  told  him  that  he  ought  to  think  twice  before 
he  introduced  such  a  plan,  for,  while  he  might  please  a 
few  who  wanted  their  mail  delivered  on  Sunday,  he 
would  displease  many  who  did  not  care  to  have  their 
letters  delivered  on  that  day.  The  consequence  was 
that,  while  the  new  rule  was  carried  out  for  a  while,  the 
advocates  of  Sunday  rest  made  such  strenuous  objections 
that  the  order  was  withdrawn.  At  the  present  time  I  do 
not  think  there  is  an  increased  amount  of  Sunday  work 
in  the  post  office  generally,  in  proportion  to  the  greater 
amount  of  labor  that  has  to  be  performed  ;  for  the  post 
office  is  growing  all  the  time.  The  emp'oyes  in  this  re¬ 
sponsible  branch  of  the  Government  service  perform 
very  arduous  duties  during  six  days  of  the  week,  and, 
on  grounds  of  common  humanity,  aside  from  religious 
scruples,  I  think  the  postal  officials  ought,  and  they  do. 
as  far  as  they  can,  compel  them  to  do  as  little  work  as 
possible  on  Suuday. 

The  post-office  regulations  prescribe  that  when  the 
mail  arrives  at  an  office  on  Sunday  morning  the  post¬ 
master  must  keep  his  office  open  for  one  hour,  or  more, 
after  the  arrival  aDd  assortment  thereof  (if  the  public 
convenience  requires  it),  for  the  delivery  of  the  same 
only.  If  the  mail  is  received  during  the  time  of  public 
worship,  the  opening  of  the  office  must  be  delayed  until 
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the  services  have  closed.  No  registry  or  money-order 
business  is  done  at  any  United  States  post  office  on  Sun¬ 
day  ;  in  fact,  the  bulk  of  the  work  that  is  done  is  to  pre¬ 
vent  such  a  blockade  of  matter  as  would  seriously  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  interests  of  business  life,  and  with  the 
complicated  machinery  of  the  post  office  itself. 

The  higher  officials  of  the  post  office  have  always  been, 
and,  I  believe,  are  now,  in  favor  of  performing  as  little 
service  on  Sunday  as  possible.  This  is  illustrated  in  the 
discussion  which  took  place,  some  five  years  ago,  be¬ 
tween  some  members  of  the  New  York  Sabbath  Commit¬ 
tee  and  Cornelius  Van  Cott,  the  Postmaster  of  the  city. 
The  committee  objected  to  the  special  delivery  of  letters 
on  Sunday,  and  claimed  that  there  seemed  to  be  no  gen¬ 
eral  demand  for  this  increased  service,  which  involved 
an  increased  amount  of  work  on  the  part  of  the  employes 
of  the  post  office. 

Mr.  Van  Cott,  in  his  reply,  said  that  he  was  heartily  in 
favor  of  all  efforts  to  restrict  the  volume  of  labor  per¬ 
formed  on  Sunday  to  that  which  is  absolutely  necessary, 
and  said  that  the  order  for  Sunday  special  delivery  was 
only  issued  by  him  under  the  pressure  of  protests  and 
complaints  from  citizens  who  spoke  of  the  loss  and  in¬ 
convenience  to  which  they  had  been  subjected  by  reason 
of  their  failure  to  receive  special  delivery  letters  reaching 
the  post  office  on  Sunday.  Mr.  Van  Cott  said  to  the 
committee  : 

“  Your  committee  is  doubtless  aware  that,  under  the 
terms  of  the  stutute  establishing  the  Special  Delivery  sys¬ 
tem,  there  is  an  absolute  requirement  of  ‘  immediate 
delivery  ’  of  all  special  delivery  matter  arriving  at  a  free 
post  office  at  or  before  11  p.m. —  no  exception  being  made  as 
to  Sunday — and  also  that  the  legend  on  the  Special  Deliv¬ 
ery  stamp  announces  that  it  ‘  secures  immediate  delivery 
at  auy  post  office.’  Under  the  Postal  Regulations,  how¬ 
ever,  special  deliveries  on  that  day  are  optional  with  each 
postmaster;  and  originally  this  office  declined  to  avaii  it¬ 
self  of  that  option  and  made  no  such  deliveries  on  Sunday. 
The  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  Special  Delivery 
letters,  however  (shown  by  the  fact  that  158,883  were  de¬ 
livered  the  fiscal  year  1887,  and  245,080  iu  1890),  and  in  the 
complaints  resulting  from  non-delivery  of  those  arriving 
on  Suuday,  soon  compelled  the  postmaster  to  abandon 
that  position  and  to  order  the  delivery  of  all  which  should 
reach  the  ‘point  of  delivery  ’  at  or  before  11  A.M.,  and 
the  recent  extension  was  due  to  similar  causes. 

“  It  would  seem  that  your  committee  is  under  some  mis¬ 
apprehension  as  to  the  amount  of  labor  entailed  upon 
postal  employes  under  the  present  system.  There  are  uo 
‘Special  Delivery  messengers’  (exclusively  employed  as 
such)  at  this  office — the  substitute  letter  carriers  being  em¬ 
ployed  in  that  capacity  when  not  engaged  in  their  ordinary 
duties  in  the  place  of  absent  “  regular  ”  carriers.  To  each 
station  is  assigned  a  small  number  of  substitutes,  who  are 
required  to  report  there  duily  (including  Sunday,  in  order 
that  collections  may  not  be  missed  through  the  absence  of 
‘regulars’),  and  each  of  these,  In  lits  turn— which  may 
occur  once  in  four  or  five  weeks— is  required  on  'Special 
Delivery  ’  duty.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  system  does  not 
impose  so  much  Suuday  labor  upon  any  individual  em¬ 
ploy  as  your  committee  have  supposed ;  and  I  may  add 
that  no  complaints  have  been  received  from  any  of  them  on 
the  subject.  .  .  . 

“The  presence  of  a  Special  Delivery  stamp  on  a  letter  is 
strong  presumptive  evidence  that  its  prompt  delivery  is  of 
importance  to  the  sender  or  addressee,  or  both.  Such 
prompt  delivery  has  been  paid  for,  and  is,  therefore,  not  a 
matter  of  favor  or  privilege,  but  of  right ;  and  until  I  ain 
relieved  of  all  responsibility  in  the  matter  by  legislation 
absolutely  forbidding  any  Sunday  delivery,  I  must  be 
guided  in  my  official  action  respecting  it  by  the  unmistak¬ 
able  and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  reasonable  demands  of  the 
general  public,  irrespective  of  my  personal  inclinations.” 

In  this  case  it  will  be  seen  chat  the  work  required  of 
the  postal  employes  was  very  slight,  and  that  the  de¬ 
mand  of  the  public  for  the  prompt  delivery  of  special 
messages  (second  in  importance  only  to  telegrams)  was 
reasonable  and  that  the  custom  must  continue. 

At  the  time  of  Queen  Victoria’s  Jubilee  the  then  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  British  Post  Office,  Sir  Arthur  Blackwood, 
succeeded  in  securing  an  order  prohibiting  all  work  in 
the  London  post  office  on  Sunday.  All  postal  business 
is  substantially  stopped  in  London  on  that  day.  They 
make  no  mail  collections,  and  no  deliveries  of  letters. 
Still,  the  regular  mail  trains  run.  If  you  want  to  mail  a 
letter  you  are  obliged  to  take  it  to  the  railroad  station 
where  you  must  pay  an  extra  fee  for  having  it  mailed. 
Letters  are  not  delivered  from  the  post  office  on  Sunday. 
In  fact,  the  Sunday  postal  service  in  London  la  bo  ridi¬ 
culous  that  it  would  be  a  disgrace  to  the  new  civilization 
that  is  dawning  upon  Africa. 

In  Great  Britain  the  telegraph  is  under  the  control  of 
the  post  office.  From  54  of  the  87  post  offices  in  London 
deliveries  of  telegrams  are  made  Sundays  by  messen¬ 
gers  ;  at  33,  messages  are  only  delivered  on  call ;  at  4, 
they  are  received,  but  not  delivered  ;  4  are  open  always  ; 
14,  at  train  time,  and  58  are  open  for  an  average  of  5} 
hours  on  Sunday  (19  of  them  12  and  14  hours). 

In  strange  contrast  to  the  methods  pursued  in  the  great 
English  capital  the  Sunday  delivery  of  letters  by  post¬ 
men  is  a  common  practice  at  provincial  post  offices  in 
Great  Britain.  This,  however,  can  be  discontinued  on 
the  practically  unanimous  request  of  the  inhabitants  of 
town  districts,  and  two-thirds  of  those  of  rural  districts. 

I  should  think  that  the  exceedingly  strict  rules  in  re¬ 
gard  to  Sunday  delivery  which  prevail  in  London  must 
be  burdensome  to  thousands  of  persons  who,  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  receive  important  personal  letters 
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which  may  happen  to  arrive  an  Sunday,  and  which  they 
would  like  to  secure  by  applying  for  them  at  the  general 
post  office  on  that  day.  The  Jesuits,  I  believe,  have  a 
saying  to  the  effect  that  no  man  is  so  dangerous  to  the 
cause  of  religion  as  a  pious  fool.  No  one  can  make  more 
trouble  in  a  post-office  department  than  the  man  who  is 
commonly  called  “a crank”;  and  I  believe  it  is  generally 
conceded  in  England  that  Sir  Arthur  Blackwood,  who  so 
suddenly  instituted  this  radical  Sunday  reform  measure, 
was  entitled  to  the  appellation. 

The  question  of  Sunday  and  the  Postal  Service  is  inti¬ 
mately  connected  with  the  running  of  railroad  trains  on 
that  day.  Of  course  if  the  railroad  managers  absolutely 
refused  to  run  their  cars  on  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
the  mails  could  not  be  carried  on  that  day.  But  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  Sunday  work  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  railroads.  Perishable  freight,  live  stock  and  special 
shipments  cannot  be  stopped  en  route.  The  through 
mail  service  must  not  be  interrupted  while  much  of  the 
travel  on  Sunday  is  made  necessary  on  account  of  sick¬ 
ness,  death  or  some  other  grave  individual  exigency. 

New  York  City. 


SUNDAY  OBSERVANCE  IN  NEW  YORK. 

THE  LAW  RESPECTING  AMUSEMENTS— CHARACTER  OF 
SUNDAY  CONCERTS  AND  OTHER  PERFORMANCES. 

BY  THOMAS  P.  HUGHES,  D.D., 

Rector  of  ttu^Ctturcti  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher,  Protestant  Episcopal. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  employed  a  young  man  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  intelligence  to  visit  the  various  places  of  amuse¬ 
ment  open  on  Sundays,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining 
how  far  the  laws  of  the  State  are  observed  with  respect 
to  public  amusements  on  the  Lord’s  Day.  Penal  Code, 
Title  X,  Section  277,  forbids,  under  certain  penalties, 
“  the  performance  of  any  tragedy,  comedy,  opera,  bal¬ 
let,  farce,  Negro  minstrelsy,  Negro  or  other  dancing, 
wrestling,  boxing,  with  or  without  gloves,  sparring  con¬ 
test,  trial  of  strength,  or  any  part  or  parts  therein,  or 
any  circus,  equestrian  or  dramatic  performance  or  exer¬ 
cise,  or  any  performance  or  exercise  of  jugglers,  acro¬ 
bats,  club  performances  or  rope  dancers  on  the  first  day 
of  the  week.”  My  reporter  writes  thus  : 

“  It  was  solely  with  the  object  of  ascertaining  how  far 
the  law  was  observed,  and  without  any  desire  to  commit 
myself  to  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  that  I  undertook  to 
visit  certain  music  halls,  museums  and  concert  rooms 
on  Sunday  afternoons  and  evenings. 

“  On  September  1st,  in  the  afternoon,  I  visited  the  Globe 
Museum,  in  the  Bowery  between  Houston  and  Bleecker 
Streets,  admission  ten  cents.  There  was  a  small  audi¬ 
ence  of  not  more  than  twenty-five  people,  and,  as  I 
entered,  they  were  watching  a  man  dressed  in  citizen’s 
attire,  doing  card  tricks,  in  which  he  invited  the  audi¬ 
ence,  mostly  boys  ;  to  participate.  This  was  followed  by 
two  men  playing  the  mandolin,  and  three  women  sing¬ 
ing  popular  songs.  A  little  girl  then  performed  and 
sung  as  a  Bowery  boy.  After  this  part  of  the  perform¬ 
ance  1  went  upstairs  to  what  is  called  '  the  museum,' 
where  I  beheld  a  ghastly  array  of  wax  figures.  They 
included  Abraham  and  Isaac,  Judith  and  Holofernes, 
and  Jack  the  Ripper. 

“  My  next  visit  was  to  the  Gaiety  Museum,  situated  on 
the  Bowery,  between  Grand  and  Canal  Streets,  admis¬ 
sion  ten  cents.  There  was  an  audience  of  ubout  twenty, 
mostly  boys,  but  I  was  told  that  in  the  evening  the  place 
is  crowded.  There  was  no  actiag  during  the  period  of 
my  visit,  but  a  man  and  a  woman  sung  some  excessively 
vulgar  songs,  which,  if  not  actually  obscene,  were  sug¬ 
gestively  so. 

“  Leaving  the  Gaiety  Museum,  I  walked  up  the  Bowery 
and  paid  a  short  visit  to  the  quarters  of  the  Salvation 
Army  near  the  Cooper  Union.  The  room  was  tilled, 
chiefly  with  workingmen,  which  I  thought  somewhat 
remarkable,  when  compared  with  the  two  places  I  had 
visited.  Still  it  was  ‘admission  free,'  and  they  had  a 
stentorian  band  which  played  some  very  rousing  music. 
Two  officers  of  the  Army,  a  man  and  a  woman,  ad¬ 
dressed  the  meeting  in  what  1  considered  to  be  very 
feeble  utterances.  But  the  people  seemed  interested. 
There  was  a  large  sale  of  War  Cry s  at  five  cents  apiece, 
which  seemed  to  be  tantamount  to  a  small  charge  for 
admission. 

“  I  next  proceeded  to  P - ’s,’  in  West  Twenty-third 

Street.  I  was  specially  attracted  to  ‘  P - 's  ’  because 

his  Sunday  entertainment  was  announced  as  a  ‘Grand 
Sacred  Concert.’  I  had  also  been  informed  that  Mr. 

p _ was  most  anxious  to  Becuro  the  sympathy  of  the 

clergy  in  his  effort  to  produce  something  ‘  really  unob¬ 
jectionable.’  Of  course,  I  was  aware  that  Sunday  con¬ 
certs  are  advertised  as  ‘  sacred '  when  they  are  intensely 
secular  ;  but  1  did  not  expect  such  to  be  the  case  at  Mr. 

p _ ’8  « Ladies’  Club.’  I  felt  that  when  a  *  respectable 

proprietor’ of  a  •  reputable  place  ’  of  entertainment  ad¬ 
vertised  that  he  would  give  a  ‘  Grand  Sacred  ’  concert,  I 
should  bo  entertained  with  the  beautiful  strains  of  Han¬ 
del,  Haydn  and  Mendelssohn.  The  admission  was  fifty 
cents.  The  hour  4  p.m.  Upon  entering  I  was  much 
struck  with  the  character  of  the  audience.  It  was  well 
dressed  and  orderly,  but  three-fourths  were  men ;  the 
small  proportion  of  women  was  notable.  My  anticipa¬ 
tions  of  something  both  grand  and  sacred  were  soon 
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dispelled.  I  soon  discovq^ed  that  I  was  to  be  entertained 
by  an  excessively*  secular’  rather  than  a  'grand  sacred 
production.  I  remained  there  about  an  hour.  Among 
other  things  there  was  a  ‘farce,’  extremely  low  in  its 
character,  certainly  the  very  reverse  of  '  sacred.’  Just 
before  I  left,  *  the  MacAvoys,’  brother  aud  sister,  gave 
a  comic  sketch  with  some  painfully  suggpstive  and  in¬ 
decent  jokes.  But  they  were  loudly  applauded.  Taking 
the  broadest  and  most  charitable  view  of  the  whole 
thing  I  thought  the  performance  not  only  objectionable 
and  illegal  but  tedious.  And  if  I  may  venture,  as  a  lay¬ 
man,  to  make  such  a  remark,  I  would  say  that  I  cannot 
understand  how  men  can  complain  of  sermons  being  dry 
and  tedious  when  they  can  find  entertainment  in  the  stale 

and  wearisome  jokes  of  ‘  P - ’s  Grand  Sacred  Concert. 

"Feeling  that  I  had  passed  an  unprofitable  afternoon  I 
determined  to  try  an  evening  musical  service  in  a  New 
York  church.  It  was  refreshing  to  hear  good  music 
after  the  miserable  subterfuge  for  a  sacred  concert 
which  had  robbed  me  not  only  of  fifty  cents,  but  an  hour 
of  my  Sunday  leisure.  For  I  am  a  workingman. 

“  On  Sunday,  September  8th,  at  3  p.m.  I  went  to  the 
Eden  Musee — admission  twenty-five  cents.  The  place 
was  crowded  with  a  respectable  audience  of  men  and 
women.  The  whole  exhibition  was  open,  including  the 
« chamber  of  horrors.’  A  ‘  sacred  concert  ’  was  announced. 
After  my  experience  of  the  previous  Sunday  I  did  not 
expect  anything  religious  in  the  character  of  the  music. 

It  was,  however,  very  select,  and  entirely  instrumental. 
There  seemed  to  be  nothing  in  the  character  of  the 
entertainment  which  violated  the  State  law. 

“  My  next  visit  was  to  Huber’s  Museum,  in  East  Four¬ 
teenth  Street — admission  ten  cents.  It  was  about  five 
o’clock.  The  place  was  well  filled.  The  audience  con¬ 
sisted  chiefly  of  youths  under  twenty,  and  boys.  There 
were  very  few  women  or  girls  present.  In  the  ‘  Curio 
Hall’  there  were  exhibitions  of  snake  charming,  hypno¬ 
tism  and  other  feats.  1  then  proceeded  to  the  concert  room, 
for  which  I  was  charged  an  extra  ten  cents.  As  we 
entered  the  room  the  manager  announced  that  it  was  his 
intention  to  give  a  decent  entertainment  and  that 1  noth¬ 
ing  would  be  dune  to  violate  the  law.’  This,  of  course, 
had  been  advertised  as  ‘  A  Grand  Sacred  Concert.’  It  is 
not  my  object  to  decide  whether  these  entertainments 
are  clearly  within  the  strict  observance  of  the  law ;  but 
I  can  positively  assert  that  the  comic  songs  which  I  lis¬ 
tened  to  were  vulgar,  indecent  and  lewd.  They  were  also 
excessively  profane,  the  name  of  God  beiDg  frequently 
brought  into  the  songs  and  farces.  The  worst  parts  of 
the  entertainment  were  loudly  applauded  by  the  youths 
and  boys  present. 

"In  the  evening  I  went  to. the  Harlem  Museum,  on 
Third  Avenue  near  115th  Street.  Admission  ten  cents. 
The  hall  was  well  filled.  The  audience  seemed  to  be  of 
the  poorer  class.  I  did  not  wait  for  the  concert,  which  I 
was  told  would  come  on  somewhere  about  nine  o’clock  ; 
but  I  witnessed  exhibitions  of  mind  reading  and  jug¬ 
gling. 

•  •  *  p - ’s  Pleasure  Palace  ’  in  East  Fifty-eighth  Street 

is  anew  institution.  Admission  fifty  cents.  From  my 
experience  at  the  *  Ladies’  Club  ’  in  Twenty-third  Street 
on  the  previous  Sunday,  my  expectations  were  neither 
grand  norsacred.  The  entertainment  was  of  a  similar 
kind  to  lbs  one  which  I  had  witnessed  in  Twenty-third 
Street.  The  McAvoys  were  there,  and  were  as  vulgar 
aud  as  indecent  as  before.  I  stayed  until  the  close  of 
the  performance,  aud  during  the  time  there  were  comic 
sketches,  farces  aud  songs,  the  very  reverse  of  sacred. 

"On  Sunday,  September  15tb,  I  iutended  to  visit  the 
Madison  Square  Roof  Garden,  but  it  was  closed.  A  friend 
informs  me  that,  while  the  entertainment  on  Sunday 
evenings  during  the  summer  months  is  secular,  there  is 
clearly  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  managers  to  keep 
within  the  strict  letter  of  the  law.  In  the  evening  I 
visited  the  Central  Opera  House  Music  Hall,  Sixty-seventh 
Street  near  Third  Avenue,  of  which  Mr.  Jacob  Ruppert 
is  proprietor.  Admission  twenty-five  cents.  The  hall 
was  fairly  well  filled.  The  audience  seemed  to  be  com¬ 
posed  chiefly  of  Hebrews.  The  performers  were  all  in 
evening  dress  ;  but  with  this  exception  there  was  nothing 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  ordinary  week-day  perform¬ 
ances  at  such  places.  Mr.  W.  C.  D - ,  *  the  man  from 

Ireland,’  sung  a  few  harmless  songs.  Mr.  G.  W.  D - 

and  Miss  K -  performed  an  ongiral  farce  entitled 

‘Insauity.’  Mr.  Have  F -  and  Miss  F.  L -  con- 

oludid  the  entertainment  with  a  farce  Btyled  *A  Comedy 
Sketch.’  From  the  program  placed  in  my  hands  I  find 
that  among  the  ‘extra  attract  ions’  for  the  following 
Sunday  was  a  ‘  Sacred  Concert.’  ” 

The  above  is  an  unprejudiced  statement  of  what  takes 
place  Sunday  after  Sunday  in  the  musio  balls  of  this 
city ;  aud  it  seems  to  me  that  while  the  police,  under 
the  vigorous  control  of  their  chieftain,  are  enforcing  the 
law  regarding  the  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors,  they  are 
blindly  overlooking  those  pernicious  influences  whioh 
are  being  exeroised  on  the  minds  of  the  young  by  the 
obscene,  lewd  and  profane  performances  in  many  of  the 
musio  halls  of  this  city  on  the  Lord’s  Day.  Tnere  is, 
perhaps,  some  sati-faotion  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
these  halls  do  not  seem  to  be  excessively  popular  ;  but  I 
understand  that  large  audiences  will  be  found  within 
their  walls  during  the  winter  mouths. 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  spirit  aud  intent  of 
the  Suuday  law  as  it  now  stands.  It  is  intended,  as  far 
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as  possible,  to  secure  what  has  been  often  called  an 
‘‘American  Sunday  ”  for  the  American  people. 

It  will  be  seen  from  my  reporter's  communication  that 
in  very  roaDy  of  these  music  halls  farces  and  comedies 
and  jugglery  are  performed,  in  direct  violation  of  the 
law,  and  that  there  are  songs  and  recitations  which  are 
both  obscene  and  profane  in  their  expression.  Sad  to 
relate,  it  appears  that  the  audiences  in  these  places  on 
Sunday  afternoon  are  composed,  for  the  most  part,  of 
young  men  and  boys.  Now,  it  is  remarkable  that  in  the 
penal  code  the  extreme  penalty  of  five  hundred  dollars 
fine  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  funds  of  "  tbe  Society  for  the 
Reformation  of  Juvenile  Delinquents,”  and  that  the  over¬ 
seers  of  the  poor  are  authorized  to  recover  this  penalty. 

It  is,  therefore,  very  evident  that  the  Legislature  had  in 
mind  the  pernicious  influences  of  these  Sunday  enter¬ 
tainments  upon  the  lives  of  young  people  when  the  stat¬ 
ute  was  passed. 

We  surely  must  regard  the  widespread  secularization 
of  the  Sunday  in  a  Christian  country  with  alarm.  The 
matter  becomes  one  of  the  greatest  importance  when 
we  bear  in  mind  that  our  large  cities  are  populated  to  a 
very  considerable  extent  by  foreigners.  Germans, 
Freucbmen  and  Italians  have  brought  over  with  them 
a  Continental  observance  of  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
while  the  Hebrew  population  of  our  great  cities  is 
religiously  opposed  to  a  Christian  observance  of  the 
Sunday. 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance  in  connection  with  this 
subject,  that  while  the  people  of  America  are  evidently 
broadening  out  as  regards  Sunday  observance  there  is  a 
movement  in  France  in  an  entirely  opposite  direction.  In 
Paris  efforts  are  being  made  to  close  places  of  business, 
and  to  take  other  steps  for  insuring  a  better  observance 
of  the  Sunday. 

It  has  often  been  asserted  that  the  Continental  Sunday 
is  the  outcome  of  Roman  Catholicism.  But  at  the  great 
meeting  recently  held  in  Carnegie  Hall,  and  presided 
over  by  Archbishop  Corrigan  (at  which  I  was  present), 
the  Roman  Catholic  speakers  declared  that  it  was  the 
determination  of  their  Church  to  stand  by  the  Puritan 
Sunday.  The  declaration  was  received  with  ringing 
cheers  by  thousands.  If  it  is  the  determination  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  indorse  a  religious  Sunday,  it  is 
surely  not  too  much  to  ask  that  Protestant  Christianity 
shall  do  all  it  possibly  can  to  secure  a  religious  observance 
of  that  day.  We  are  concentrating  our  attention  upon 
the  closing  of  the  saloon;  but  the  Sunday  saloon  was, 
for  the  most  part,  visited  by  the  drunkard  familiar  with 
vice  and  sin  ;  but  these  music  halls,  to  which  I  now  draw 
attention,  are  attended  by  young  people  who,  if  they  were 
properly  looked  after,  would  be  found  in  our  Sunday, 
schools  and  churches. 

There  are  in  thecityof  New  York  at  least  two  societies 
whose  funds  are  collected  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
a  due  observance  of  the  Sunday.  Why  these  societies 
have  not  taken  tbe  concert  balls  in  hand  it  is  impossible 
to  conceive;  and  my  object  in  my  present  cutnmunicntion 
is  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  secretaries  of  those 
societies  to  violations  of  the  law  as  they  exist  in  many 
public  places  of  amusement  in  this  city. 

N«w  York  citv. 

THE  SUNDAY  SALOON. 

THE  LAWS  OF  THE  LAND— CHARACTER  OF  THE  TRAFFIC— 
IF  SALOONS  ARE  OPENED  THEATERS  AND  OTHER 
PLACES  WILL  OPEN-SUNDAY  TRAFFIC 
CANNOT  BE  RESTRICTED  TO  BEER. 

BY  THE  HON.  WARNER  MILLER. 

After  more  than  two  centuries  of  Sunday  observance 
in  this  country,  dating  from  the  settlements  made  at 
Jamestown  and  Plymouth,  sanctioned  both  by  common 
law  aud  by  the  statutes  of  tbe  Colonies  and  of  the  State 
governments,  we  are  met  now  by  the  assertion  that  our 
luws  which  compel  the  observance  of  Sunday  as  a  day 
of  restare  unjust,  tyrannical  and  in  violation  of  the  per¬ 
sonal  liberties  of  our  citizens. 

All  of  our  courts,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  have 
held  that  the  laws  compelling  the  observance  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath  were  both  constitutional  and  wise. 

The  L'quor  Dealers’  Association  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  have  for  a  number  of  years  gone  to  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  seeking  the  enactment  of  a  law  which  would  per¬ 
mit  the  sale  of  liquor  on  Sunday  the  same  as  upon  any 
other  day  of  the  week,  or  that  the  saloon  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  be  kept  open  for  business  during  certain  spec¬ 
ified  hours  of  the  Sabbath. 

At  the  present  time  they  are  giving  their  united  sup¬ 
port  to  Tammany  Hall  upon  the  promise  that  the  Tam¬ 
many  members  of  the  Assembly  and  Senate  will  support 
such  a  measure  if  elected. 

Thus  far  there  has  been  no  general  or  organized  effort 
upon  the  part  of  any  other  portion  of  the  people  of  the 
Sta'e  of  New  York  to  secure  suck  legislation  except  by 
the  liquor  dealers  themselves. 

The  first  question  that  arises  in  the  consideration  of 
this  subject  is,  Should  the  liquor  traffic  be  giveu  special 
privileges  or  exempted  from  the  laws  which  govern  all 
other  trades  and  business?  If  so,  upon  what  grounds 
should  the  exemption  be  made  in  favor  of  the  liquor 
traffic? 

The  present  law  provides  that  no  work  shall  be  done 
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on  Sunday  except  works  of  necessity  and  charity.  The 
courls  in  many  cases  have  decided  what  works  of  neces¬ 
sity  and  charity  are:  but  thus  far  no  court  bos  ever 
placed  tbe  liquor  traffic  under  the  designation  of  either 
a  work  of  necessity  or  a  work  of  charity. 

The  courts  by  deciding  that  the  Sunday  laws  as  they 
now  exist  are  constitutional  has  disposed  of  the  proposi¬ 
tion  that  these  laws  are  an  infringement  of  personal 
liberty. 

In  discussing  this  question  we  may  omit  the  fact  that 
the  observance  of  tbe  Sabbath  is  enjoined  by  the  direct 
command  of  God  and  consider  it  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  physical  and  moral  well  being  of  the  citizen. 

The  evil  effects  of  the  excessive  use  of  spirituous 
liquors  is  admitted  by  all.  Fully  three-fourths  of  all  the 
crime,  misery  and  pauperism  is  traceable  directly  to  the 
liquor  traffic. 

In  all  reason,  then,  is  it  not  sufficient  that  the  business 
should  be  carried  on  six  days  in  the  week  and  that  on 
Sunday  it  should  cease,  as  well  as  all  other  occupations 
and  labor? 

The  necessity  of  one  day  of  rest  in  seven  is  admitted 
by  all  people  who  have  given  the  subject  any  considera¬ 
tion.  Physicians  tell  U9  that  the  human  system  needs 
this  periodical  rest  if  health  is  to  be  maintained,  and  the 
best  results  are  to  be  had  from  labor,  either  mental  or 
physical. 

At  the  present  time  in  Europe  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath  is  increasing  rather  than  diminishing.  Twenty 
years  ago  in  Paris  and  Berlin  all  of  the  ordinary  occupa¬ 
tions  of  men  went  on  duriDg  the  Sabbath  as  upon  any 
other  day  ;  shops  were  open,  building  operations  were 
carried  on,  and  the  laboring  man  had  substantially  no 
regular  rest  from  his  labors.  To-day  nearly  all  business 
is  stopped  in  Pans  and  3  'din,  and  the  shops  are  closed 
quite  as  thoroughly  as  in  New  York  and  London. 

The  Government  of  Germany  has  come  to  realize  the 
importance  of  rest  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people,  and 
numerous  laws  requiring  the  closing  of  mills  and  the 
stoppage  of  work  on  the  Sabbath  have  been  passed  with¬ 
in  a  few  years  by  the  German  Parliament. 

All  the  labor  organizations  of  France,  Germany  and 
England  have  taken  very  strong  action  in  favor  of  the 
Sabbath  rest.  Here  in  America,  where  the  Sabbath  has 
always  been  observed  as  a  day  of  rest,  we  are  now  met 
by  the  proposition  by  the  liquor  dealers  that  it  shall  be 
no  longer  so  observed,  at  least  as  far  as  their  trade  is  con¬ 
cerned.  The  only  motive  for  this  demand  is  a  selfish 
one.  As  the  laboring  man  rests  from  his  labors  on  the 
Sabbath,  they  reason  that  he  will  have  more  time  to 
spend  in  the  saloon,  and  that  the  saloon  keeper  will, 
therefore,  get  more  of  his  weekly  earnings. 

If  this  privilege  is  granted  10  the  liquor  traffic,  is  it  not 
certain  that  other  occupations  will  demand  exemption 
from  the  Sunday  laws?  Will  not  theaters  and  all  forms 
of  public  amusement  demand  that  the  law  shall  be  re- 
pealed  as  affecting  them? 

If  the  Sabbath  is  to  be  made  simply  a  day  of  amuse¬ 
ment  and  recreation,  certainly  all  the  places  of  amuse¬ 
ment  and  recreation  should  be  open  on  that  day  as  well 
as  the  saloon. 

If  this  right  is  granted  to  the  liquor  traffic  it  will  be  the 
entering  wedge  which  will  destroy  the  American  Sabbath 
with  all  of  its  sacred  associations  and  home  blessings. 
Every  argument  in  favor  of  maintaining  the  American 
Sabbath  as  a  day  of  rest,  as  far  as  the  ordinary  occupa¬ 
tions  of  life  are  concerned,  are  a  thousand  times  stronger 
wheD  applied  to  the  liquor  traffic. 

If  the  laboring  man  akes  an  occasional  drink  of  liquor 
upon  the  week-day  as  he  goes  to  or  from  his  work,  on  the 
Sabbath,  if  the  saloon  is  open,  many  of  them  will  spend 
the  major  part  of  their  time  there,  and  instead  of  the 
occasional  drink  will  drink  to  excess,  and  end  the  day  in 
debauchery  and  drunkenness,  depriving  their  families  of 
the  hard  earniDgs  of  the  previous  week. 

The  liquor  dealer  tells  us  that  the  saloon  is  the  poor 
man’s  club,  and  that  it  is  a  great  hardship  to  the  poor 
man  to  close  it  on  the  Sabbath.  If  it  is  closed  tbe  labor¬ 
ing  man  will  spend  the  day  with  his  family,  either  at 
home  or  in  the  parks  in  the  great  cities,  or  in  the  country 
in  tbe  fields  erj  jying  the  free  gifts  of  God— air,  sunshine 
and  the  beauties  cf  nature. 

In  the  hurry  of  our  modern  city  life  many  laboring 
men  scarcely  see  their  families  during  the  week-days, 
going  to  their  work  in  the  morning  before  the  children 
are  awake  and  returning  only  at  night;  shall  they  not, 
then,  have  the  full  rest  of  the  Sabbath  with  home  asso¬ 
ciation  and  all  the  social  relations  which  come  with 
modern  civilization? 

We  are  told  by  the  liquor  dealer  th'at  this  demand  for 
the  open  saloon  on  Sunday  comes  from  a  portion  of  our 
foreign-b  ru  population  who  have  come  to  us  from 
countries  where  this  is  the  custom,  and  that  they  should 
not  be  deprived  of  this  right  here  in  a  free  country.  We 
welcome  all  honest  immigrants  who  come  to  us  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  the  benefits  which  our  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment  give.  We  are  willing  to  receive  from  them  any 
improvement  upon  our  system  of  government  or  social 
life  which  they  may  suggest,  providing  they  tend  to  the 
elevation  and  improvement  of  our  people ;  but  unless 
their  habits  and  customs  are  better  than  ours,  we  sub¬ 
mit  that  they  should  adopt  our  customs  rather  than  to 
attempt  to  force  the  customs  and  habits  of  Europe  upon 
us. 
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They  tell  us  that  what  is  known  as  the  German  beer 
garden  is  an  innocent  and  harmless  institution,  and  that 
it  should  be  adopted  here.  1  do  not  care  to  go  into  a 
discussion  of  the  beer  garden  as  it  exists  in  Germany, 
where  the  people  are  homogeneous  and  have  lived  under 
certain  customs  for  centuries;  but  no  law  could  be  passed 
here  or  enforced  which  should  allow  the  opening  of 
places  of  that  character,  and  which  at  the  same  time 
should  close  all  other  saloons  or  drinking  places  which 
are  frequented  by  so  many  of  the  people  who  come  to  us 
from  foreign  lands. 

The  ordinary  saloon,  where  spirituous  liquors  of  all 
kinds  are  sold,  are  the  places  where  all  the  evil-minded 
people  of  every  community  congregate.  In  certain  por¬ 
tions  of  New  York  they  are  the  rendezvous  of  thieves 
and  criminals  of  the  worst  character.  The  police  records 
of  New  York  show  that  a  very  large  portion  of  the  crime 
committed  in  the  city  is  committed  in  these  places,  or  as 
a  direct  result  of  the  influence  they  exert.  Shall  we 
multiply  all  tuese  evil  influences  by  adding  one  day  in 
seven  to  their  nefarious  work  ? 

In  the  consideration  of  this  subject  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  our  form  of  Government  rests  entirely 
upon  the  consent  of  the  governed,  and  that  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  government  and  its  perpetuity  must  depend 
upon  the  character  of  the  people  who  compose  it. 

In  a  mouaicmcal  form  of  government,  with  an  edu¬ 
cated  and  powerful  upper  class,  the  masses  of  the  people 
may  ue  kept  in  subjection  by  the  army,  and  such  to-day 
is  the  case  in  all  monarchical  governments ;  but  under 
our  form  of  government  Inis  cannot  be  done.  The 
masses  of  the  people  must  be  so  educated  and  trained 
that  they  will  be  he  for  self-government ;  and  all  experi¬ 
ence  in  government  teaches  us  that  education  or  intel¬ 
lectual  culture  is  not  sufficient  to  make  a  good  citizen 
who  can  be  trusted  with  all  the  powers  of  self-govern¬ 
ment.  The  safety  of  the  Republic  reBts  with  the  moral 
sense  of  the  People  ;  and  I  ouomit  that  the  open  saloon 
on  Sunday  is  not  a  promoter  either  of  intellectual  or 
moral  growth  or  worth. 

As  we  love  our  institutions,  then,  we  must  stand 
against  the  open  saloon  on  Sunday.  Every  Church 
organization  in  this  land,  Catholic  and  Protestant  alike, 
Btand  unalterably  opposed  to  the  Sunday  saloon,  and  a 
vast  majority  of  all  our  people  without  regard  to  religion 
or  sect  also  believe  in  the  necessity  of  making  Sunday  a 
day  of  rust,  and  are  equally  with  the  Cnurch  people 
opposed  to  the  open  saloon  on  Sunday. 

Hkrkuikr,  n.  Y.  _ 

THREE  GREAT  QUESTIONS  AT  ISSUE. 

THE  ENFORCEMENT  OF  LAW— PRESERVATION  OF  OUR 
AMERICAN  SUNDAY-OUR  INSTITUTIONS  CHRISTIAN. 

BY  JAMES  M.  KING,  D.D., 

Pastor  of  Union  Methodist  Eplsoopal  Church. 

The  municipal  political  situation  from  the  moral  stand¬ 
point  presents  some  interesting  phases.  So  far  as  moral¬ 
ity  is  concerned  most  of  the  party  platforms  are  not 
creditable.  They  are  either  unblushing  promises  to 
amend  the  excise  laws  in  such  a  way  as  to  break  down 
the  legal  Sunday  restraints  on  the  saloon,  or  they  are 
worded  to  deceive  law-abiding  people  and  at  the  same 
time  to  bid  for  the  votes  of  the  lawless.  Some  of  these 
platforms  face  two  ways,  with  one  eye  looking  north 
from  the  Harlem  River  and  the  other  looking  south. 

The  three  moral  issues  which  will  not  down,  interrog¬ 
atively  put,  are— First :  Do  the  people  of  this  municipal¬ 
ity  and  commonwealth  believe  in  the  enforcement  of 
law  ? 

Second :  Do  they  want  to  see  the  beneficent  results  of 
a  protected  and  intrenched  American  Sunday  destroyed 
for  the  purpose  of  granting  special  privileges  to  a  busi¬ 
ness  which  produces  most  of  the  paupers  and  criminals 
which  curse  our  civilization  ? 

Third:  Do  they  mean  by  their  actions  to  ignore  the 
fact  that,  historically  and  by  judicial  precedent,  we  are 
a  Christian  nation,  and  that  this  fact  has  determined  the 
character  of  our  institutions  ? 

Men,  in  responding  to  thesa  questions,  will  vainly  seek 
to  shelter  themselvts  behind  partisan  obligations  ;  for  no 
political  power  has  the  authority  to  make  men  act  im¬ 
morally. 

Other  interesting  questions  enter  into  the  political 
contest  now  being  waged,  but  none  are  to  be  compared 
with  these  three.  They  will  confront  the  lawmakers  in 
January  next.  Citizens  who  make  the  lawmakers,  and 
especially  Cnristian  citizens,  should  ascertain  the  atti¬ 
tude  on  these  vital  moral  questions  of  every  candidate 
for  legislative  place  before  they  answer  these  questions 
for  themselves  by  their  ballots. 

Decent  citizens  of  this  metropolis  ought  to  thank  God 
that  the  commonwealth  is  larger  than  the  city,  and  that 
the  laws  are  enacted  by  the  majority  of  the  representa¬ 
tives  from  all  parts  of  the  State.  We  must  remember 
that  the  demand  for  Home  Rule  in  this  city  comes 
largely  from  that  class,  which  if  permitted  to  have  their 
way  will  ruin  homes  by  the  repeal  of  just  laws,  and  by 
the  enactment  of  o:her  laws  in  the  interests  of  a  per¬ 
sonal  liberty,  which  with  them  is  a  synonym  for  un¬ 
bridled  license. 

We  have  many  of  the  conditions  to  constitute  a  noble 
city  in  which  to  live.  Beautiful  for  situation  ;  the  gate¬ 


way  to  the  nation  ;  abounding  in  charities  ;  rich  in  art 
and  educational  opportunities.  We  ought  to  be  the  best 
governed  and  the  best-behaved  people  in  the  world.  St. 
Paul’s  boast,  referring  to  Tarsus  a  city  in  Cilicia  where  he 
was  born,  that  he  was  “a  citizen  of  no  mean  city,”  has 
not  been  as  honestly  possible  for  citizens  of  New  York 
for  many  years  as  we  might  wish.  Thanks  to  Paul’s 
God  and  to  our  God,  that,  as  the  result  of  heroic  work 
and  awakened  conscience,  we  are  in  a  somewhat  better 
cohdition  to  boast  of  citizenship.  The  city  is  not  as  mean 
as  it  was.  There  is  yet  room  for  improvement ;  but  we 
ought  to  be  grateful  that  notably  iD  three  departments 
of  our  municipal  government,  the  laws  are  being  en¬ 
forced  and  common  morality  is  having  a  fair  show.  The 
Street  Cleaning  Department  is  cleaning  the  streets,  and 
all  criticisms  on  the  methods,  or  the  personality,  or  the 
prodigality  of  the  Commissioner  are  senseless  in  the 
presence  of  the  conceded  fact  that  be  dots  the  business 
for  which  he  was  appointed,  and  the  sanitary  conditions 
are  improved.  Tbe  new  Board  of  City  Magistrates  are 
mostly  men  of  character  and  conscience,  and  are  render¬ 
ing  justice  tempered  with  mercy  to  both  rich  and  poor 
who  appear  before  them,  and  are  aiding  the  jolice 
authorises  in  enforcing  the  laws  which  have  been 
enacted  in  the  interests  of  decency  and  sobriety. 

The  Police  Commissioners,  in  the  face  of  apparently 
insurmountable  obstacles,  have  done  a  work  which  as  an 
example  will  be  an  inspiration  of  courage  to  all  the 
police  authorities  of  all  municipalities  in  the  nation. 
They  have,  with  an  inherited  demoralized  police  organi¬ 
zation,  by  the  potency  of  personal  character,  compelled 
obedience  to  laws  which  had  been  for  many  years  butt 
dead  letters,  or  had  been  enforced  only  in  order  to  extort 
blackmail  and  protection  money  from  aroused  fears. 
They  have  made  these  laws  so  oppressive  to  the  law¬ 
breakers  that  some  of  tbe  men  who  enacted  them  are  now 
demanding  their  repeal,  and  most  political  parties  and 
factions  in  this  city  are  so  frightened  and  so  anxious  for 
votes  that  they  are  formally  and  shamelessly  abdicating 
all  semblance  to  principle  and  are  truckling  to  tbe  law¬ 
breakers  aud  ignoring  tue  lawkeepers.  B/  tbe  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  Excise  Sunday  laws  crime  has  dtcreased, 
jails  are  closed,  the  criminal  courts  Lave  less  business, 
humble  homes  are  happier  aud  their  comforts  are  in¬ 
creased,  women  and  children  rejoice  ;  but  these  benefi¬ 
cent  results,  by  many  men  who  consider  themselves  hon¬ 
est  and  howl  about  blue  laws,  are  counted  trifling,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  demand  for  a  personal  liberty  which 
would  neutralize  all  of  these  results,  destroy  homes,  pop¬ 
ulate  jails,  create  poverty,  distill  the  tears  of  women  and 
children,  and  demoralize  tne  citizen  conscience.  Oh,  for 
a  baptism  of  self  respect,  of  decency,  and  of  common 
conrcientious  honesty  among  our  citizens  ! 

Gratitude  and  praise  are  due  to  the  chief  M  igislrate 
who  placed  these  and  other  faithful  men  where  they 
oould  serve  the  c.ty. 

Let  Christian  citizens  in  this  municipality,  by  speech 
and  by  vote  so  act  in  the  interests  of  the  enforcement  of 
law,  for  the  protection  of  the  American  Sunday,  and  for 
the  perpetuaiion  of  liberties  created  by  a  Christian  civili¬ 
zation,  that  they  will  secure  tbe  approval  of  their  own 
moral  natures  and  the  favor  of  God.  Concealment,  com¬ 
promise  and  cowardice  never  win  any  permanent  victo¬ 
ries  for  truth  and  righteousness. 

Nbw  York  City. 

THE  CATHOLIC  CHUltCH  AND  THE  SUNDAY 
SALOON. 

LEGISLATION  OF  THE  CHUROH-GOOD  EFFECTS  OF 
SUNDAY  CLOSING. 

BY  THE  REV.  ALEXANDER  P.  DOYLE, 

Editor  of  "Tbe  Catholic  World." 

There  can  be  no  second  opinion  concerning  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  tbe  Catholic  Church  in  regard  to  closing  “  the  sa¬ 
loon  on  Sunday.  The  latest,  up-to-date  legislation,  cov¬ 
ering  the  whole  State  of  New  York,  is  in  the  Provincial 
Council  of  1886,  in  which  the  assembled  prelates  promul¬ 
gated  the  pointed  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Baltimore, 
and  again  uttered  a  special  condemnatiou  against  “  the 
practice  of  selling  beer  or  other  liquors  on  Sunday,  or  of 
frequenting  places  where  they  are  sold.” 

There  can  be  no  doubt  where  a  loyal  Catholio  must 
stand  on  this  momentous  question  ;  bat  could  a  question 
of  policy  inveigh  for  one  moment  against  the  standard 
set  up,  the  post  facum  evidence,  from  an  economioas 
well  as  from  an  ethical  point  of  view,  testifies  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  Roosevelt  crusade. 

A  prominent  contractor,  who  employs  between  three 
and  four  hundred  men,  has  said  chat  this  time  a  year 
ago  he  never  counted  on  more  than  sixty  per  cent,  of  his 
men  turning  up  for  work  on  Monday  morning  ;  now  he 
invariably  has  ninety  per  cent.  A  well  known  pawn¬ 
broker  declares  that  he  has  lose  between  four  and  six 
thousand  dollars  since  the  enforcement  of  the  Sunday 
laws  began.  In  more  than  one  instance  has  it  been  no¬ 
ticed  that  children  have  clothes  and  shoes  to  go  to  school 
in  this  fall,  where  at  other  times  they  were  forced  to 
absent  themselves  because  the  Sunday  saloon  robbed  a 
family  of  the  necessities  of  life.  Monday  morning  rec¬ 
ords  of  the  police  magistrates  bear  abundant  evidence  of 
the  salutary  effect  of  closing  the  saloon  door  on  Sunday. 

These  are  straws ;  but  they  show  that  the  currents  of 
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city  life  have  fewer  eddies,  their  waters  are  sweeter  and 
purer,  and  they  bear  on  their  surface  fewer  blighted 
lives  and  ruined  homes.  If  the  women  of  New  York 
could  speak  they  would  canonize  Mr.  Roosevelt. 

New  York  City. 

A  LIBERAL  BUT  NOT  A  LAWLESS  SUNDAY. 

SUNDAY  A  DAY  OF  REST  AND  WORSHIP-WHATEVER  IS 
INCONSISTENT  WITH  THESE  IS  OBJECTIONABLE. 

BY  J.  B.  REMBNSNYDER,  D  D,, 

Pastor  of  St.  James  Lutberaa  Cbarcb,  New  York  City. 

That  the  two  leading  political  parties  in  New  York 
City  have  taken  ground  practically  in  favor  of  open 
saloons  as  a  part  of  Sunday,  snows  beyond  question  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  more  liberal  views  than  have  bitnerto  pievailed 
in  America.  The  Puritanical  observance  of  Sunday,  in 
the  Judaistic  ceremonial  spirit,  is  with  us  a  thing  of  the 
past.  The  whole  question,  therefore,  must  be  viewed 
from  a  larger  standpoint. 

The  generic  principle  of  Sunday,  however,  must  re¬ 
main,  wherever  there  is  reverence  for  the  Word  of  God, 
and  concern  for  the  welfare  of  society.  This  is,  that 
Sunday  is  to  be  set  apart  as  a  day  of  rest  and  worsnip. 

Whatever  is  inconsistent  with  either  of  taese  should 
be  forbidden  ;  whatever  conduces  to  them  should  be  per¬ 
mitted,  Ordinary  business  should  certainly  be  sus¬ 
pended.  Unnecessary  work  should  not  be  allowed.  The 
taskmaster  should  not  dare  to  ply  his  goad  on  the  day 
of  peace.  Rest  should  be  guaranteed  to  the  toiler. 
What  also  is  necessary  to  afford  opportunity  for  inno¬ 
cent  recreation  should  be  permitted.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  things  where  to  draw  the  line  on  this  point. 
One  thing  is  certain  ;  the  thousands  of  pallid  operatives 
who  are  slaves,  confiaed  at  grinding  toil  and  in  close, 
foul-aired  rooms  all  the  six  week-days,  are  not  to  be  told 
that  it  is  a  violation  of  the  Creator’s  design  in  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  Sunday,  if,  after  going  to  church  iu  the  morning, 
they  drink  in  heaven’s  pare  air  in  the  park  or  on  the 
beach  in  the  afternoon.  Of  course  there  is  danger  here. 
But  that  is  just  the  problem  of  life,  that  the  good  is 
placed  in  the  midst  of  temptation,  and  that  moral 
manhood  is  developed  in  the  peril  of  choice. 

As  to  the  Sunday  opening  of  saloons  that  is  another 
matter.  Had  we  public  gardens,  such  as  those  in  Ber¬ 
lin,  with  music  aud  light  refreshment,  attended  by  fam¬ 
ilies  and  pastors,  where  all  is  quiet  and  decjrous,  and 
not  a  taint  of  evil  influence  in  the  atmosphere,  the  case 
would  be  altogether  different.  But  the  American  saloon, 
as  at  present  conducted,  seems  so  clearly  not  an  inno¬ 
cent,  harmless  resort,  and  so  conducive  to  that  noise, 
revelry  and  lawlessness,  destructive  of  the  quiet,  rever- 
ent  spirit  of  the  day,  that  the  call  for  opening  it  looks 
altogether  unjustifiable. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  most  liberal  Christians 
or  churches  see  the  slightest  occasion  for  such  Sunday 
opening,  and  they,  as  well  as  the  great  political  parties, 
should  have  something  to  say  here.  This  is  primarily 
a  religious  and  moral  question,  and  therefore  ministers 
and  churches,  without  exposing  themselves  to  the  just 
prejudice  against  clerical  partisanship,  should  exert  all 
their  influence  to  determine  it  rightly. 

We  do  not  believe  that  Sunday  opening  of  saloons  is  a 
logical  outcome  of  a  larger  view  of  that  “  Sabbath  which 
was  made  for  man” — a  view,  which  while  it  reverently 
guards  the  sanctity  of  the  day,  m  ikoB  it  also  conduce  to 
the  welfare  of  the  masses  as  a  season  of  innocent,  rest¬ 
ful  and  joyous  relaxation.  As  to  the  plea  for  the  “  Poor 
Man’s  Club,”  if  he  must  have  one  ou  Suaday,  it  would 
be  better  that  be  find  it  amid  the  cultivating  influences 
of  the  Library,  or  Museum  of  Art,  than  amid  the  de¬ 
moralizing  influences  of  the  saloon. 


/inc  JUts. 


THE  PORTRAIT  EXHIBITION. 

BY  SOPHIA  ANTOINETTE  WALKER. 


I  had  almost  Bflld  "The  Portrait  Show,”  for  in  this,  Its 
second  year,  It  still  seems  to  be  a  great  Society  affair.  The 
present  Exhibition,  again  for  tne  benfflr.  of  tit.  John’s 
Guild  undihe  Orthopedic  Hospital,  consists  of  portraits 
of  mtn,  women  aud  children,  with  especial  emphasis  given 
to  children.  The  decorations,  by  Mr.  Stanford  Wmte— 
glided  columns,  rich  wood  carviugs,  wall  hangings,  tup- 
estries  and  palms— were  supplemented  on  tbe  opening  day, 


when  society  leaders  poured  tea,  and  golden  rills  ran  mer¬ 
rily  into  the  coffers  of  these  deserving  charities,  by  masses 
of  cut  flowers. 

"  Hath  not  love 

Made  for  all  these  their  sweet  particular  air 
To  slilno  lu  ■/" 


And  bow  beautiful  many  of  these  pictures  are,  collected 
from  connoisseur,  dealer  and  arlLt  1 
Let  those  who  will,  go  first  to  see  the  "drawing  card"  of 
tbe  galleries,  the  portrait  of  the  future  Ducne-s  of  Marl¬ 
borough  ;  we  begin  our  pilgrimage  through  the  five  hun¬ 
dred  anil  fifty  odd  cunvasts  and  miniatures,  in  the  room 
at  the  head  of  the  stairs.  But  it  seems  rather  a  mistake  to 
put  the  Old  Musters  here,  where  one  naturully  enters  first, 
for  the  reasou  that  the  ofd  pictures  are  so  toued  by  time,  so 
mellowed  aud  burmonlzed  with  one  another,  that  on  going 
Into  one  of  the  adjacent  galleries  the  garish  discord  of  the 
ensemble  seem9  more  than  one  can  beur.  It  is  as  if  one 
went  from  hearing  a  fine  orchestral  rendering  of  the  Niuth 
Symphony  into  a  room  where  a  half-dozen  German  bands 
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were  tuning  their  instruments.  Still,  as  tone  is  one  of 
the  qualities  last  appreciated  by  the  novice  of  art,  who 
learns  to  care  for  drawing  and  truth  of  local  color  much 
sooner  than  for  harmonious  correlations  of  color,  possibly 
the  present  arrangement  is  the  most  educational  that 
could  be  made.  For  one  can  hardly  fail  to  miss  a  some¬ 
thing  in  passing  out  of  this  room,  a  lack  to  make  one 
think. 

Reynolds.  Romney,  Gainsborough,  Lawrence,  Lely,  Stu¬ 
art,  Cluet,  Greuze,  Hogarth,  Mengs,  Rubens,  are  names  to 
conjure  with  ;  and  the  fine  portrait  by  Sustermans  at  the 
end  of  the  gallery  belongs  in  their  company,  altho  we  more 
rarely  see  bis  work.  It  is  a  youth  with  long,  wavy  hair, 
caressing  the  grayhound  which  fawns  upon  him— a  fine, 
manly  fellow  in  black  velvet,  with  white,  deep-embroidered 
collar  and  sleeves,  lit  by  loops  of  alternating  sage-green 
and  scarlet  ribbons.  The  urtist,  tho  born  in  Antwerp, 
lived  in  Florence,  where  most  of  his  works  remain.  Why 
do  we  so  rarely  see  Italian  and  Spanish  portraits,  but  so 
many  of  the  Northern  schools  P 
That  fine,  full-length  portrait  of  Lady  Burdett,  by  Law¬ 
rence,  throws  a  suspicion  of  jealousy  upon  Hoppner,  who 
complained  that  Lawrence’s  portraits  showed  “a  gaudy 
dissoluteness  of  taste.”  Hoppner  himself  depicts  for  us 
Shelley,  the  poet,  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  John  Keats  is  also 
here  to  keep  his  centennial  yeur  with  his  two  brothers,  in 
excellent  water-color  sketches  by  Severn.  And  who  is  that 
round  cheeked  boy,  with  laughing  eyes  and  mouth  shaded 
by  a  white  beaver  hat,  set  on  at  an  angle,  as  if  he  were  ready 
for  any  fun  ?  Truly,  the  catalog  tells  us  it  is  N.  P.  Willis. 
That  Gainsborough  head,  so  strong,  with  sleepy  eyes,  is 
Richard  Brindsley  Sheridan.  One  of  Romney’s  five  num¬ 
bers  is  a  notable  of  another  kind— one  of  his  score  of  Lady 
Hamiltons,  this  time  bending  forward  to  rest  her  head 
upon  a  tiger  skin,  which  repeats  and  accents  the  tawny 
notes  in  her  hair  ;  a  beautiful  canvas,  as  is  the  dear  little 
“Shy  Girl,”  who  evidently  flitted  away  before  the  canvas 
was  finished.  Sir  Joshua’s  “  Lady  ”  is  a  fair  example;  but 
tbe  Hon.  Mrs.  Stanhope  was  no  beauty,  and  appears  to  be 
slightly  affected,  tho  seated  in  a  wood,  by  seasickness. 
How  well  the  little  girl  with  tip-tilted  nose,  by  Greuze,  is 
balanced  by  a  mellow,  rich  little  head  by  his  contemporary, 
Lapicie  !  These  three  children  are  all  dears,  as  well  as  the 
one  in  its  mother’s  arms,  by  Sully.  But  the  dearest  little 
ancient,  clinging  to  her  mother’s  band,  is  in  the  small 
triple  group  by  de  Keyser.  This  portrait,  owned  by  Mr. 
Chase,  is  said  to  be  the  best  de  Keyser  in  existence.  It  is 
beautiful  from  every  point  of  view— 

"  Stedfast  of  thought, 

Well  made,  well  wrought.” 

The  trio  are  not  a  handsome  family,  but  the  handling  is  so 
intelligent  and  loving  as  to  recall  Bastien  Lepage’s  words : 

“  We  must  change  our  ways  if  any  of  our  works  are  to 
live.  We  must  try  to  see  and  reproduce  that  inmost 
rudiance  which  is  at  the  heart  of  things  and  is  the  only 
true  beauty,  because  it  is  the  life.” 

There  is  no  getting  around  the  necessity  of  studying  the 
soul  in  portraiture.  As  one  comes  up  the  stairs  he  faces  a 
portrait  giving  the  strong  but  refined  face  of  Mr.  Cornelius 
Vunderbllt,  by  the  late  eminent  English  painter,  Frank 
Holl.  It  is  mud,  without  a  dawning  apprehension  of  the 
true  and  beautiful  in  color  ;  but  it  is  so  drawn  and  so  full 
of  life  that  everything  else  may  be  forgiven.  In  contrast 
one  may  notice  one  of  Sargent’s  portraits.  He  was  evi¬ 
dently  not  at  all  interested  in  the  face,  and  tries  to  “  turn 
the  conversation  ”  by  engaging  us  in  a  lively  discussion  of 
the  relations  of  greens  and  blues  and  citrons  in  a  minor 
key— and  we  refuse  to  be  interested  !  Then  again,  there  is 
the  beautiful  lady  by  the  Irish-American  whose  "  Iris  ”  was 
the  talk  of  tbe  English  Fair  Women  Exhibition,  so  de¬ 
light!  ully  monographed  in  the  portfolio.  Forty  men 
might  have  painted  everything  but  the  face,  but  few  but 
Mr.  Shannon  would  have  so  felt  and  rendered  that  reflued 
and  beuutiful  profile. 

Character,  life  and  perhaps  distinction  are,  in  their 
order,  tho  necessities  of  grand  portraiture.  Sir  Peter  Lely 
was  noted  for  tho  third  quality.  Qrandes  Dames  are  rare  : 

■'  All  the  energies  of  creation  do  not  succeed  iu  producing 
throughout  tho  whole  world  one  hundred  yearly  ” — and  in 
his  generation  they  must  have  all  sat  to  him. 

Tho  Hogarth,  the  heads  attributed  to  Hals  and  Rubens, 
the  Raphael  Mengs,  the  Stuarts,  all  recur  with  pleasure 
to  miud ;  but  tho  artists  of  our  own  generation  have 
equal  claims  upon  our  respectful  attention.  Is  not  little 
'*  Beatrice  ”  Uoolet  back  again,  standing  iu  the  open  space 
by  tho  big  purroteuge,  patient  aud  shy,  just  as  she  stood  to 
Mi.  Sargent  in  '00  ?  perhaps  the  sweetest  child  portrait  in 
the  world.  That  space  on  the  wall  is  to  hold  Ada  Reban 
when  she  arrives.  The  baby  iu  white,  with  its  dolls! 
against  white  cushions,  its  black  stockings  and  russet  shoes 
kicking  out  toward  one  is  an  odd  tour  de  force.  Mr.  Sar¬ 
gent  combines  technic  with  character  study  both  rare  in 
so  eminent  a  degree,  and  the  combination  doubly  rare.  If 
M.  Carolus  Duran  had  done  nothing  but  train  Mr.  Sar¬ 
gent,  he  would  have  “  deserved  well  of  the  Republic  but 
he  has  a  quartet  of  American  portraits  hero,  one  of  them 
Miss  Consuelo  Vauderbllu  She  is  in  white  muslin,  with  a 
Watteau  staff  iu  hand,  at  the  foot  of  a  flight  of  steps,  a 
shapely,  pretty  brunet. 

*'  Soft  us  a  peacock  steps  sho,  or  os  a  stork, 

Straight  on  liorsolf,  taller  and  statollor. 

’Tls  a  good  sight  how  every  limb  doth  stir 
Forever  in  a  womanly,  sweet  way." 

Tho  landscape  background  reminds  one  of  tho  English 
portraitists,  but  lacks  their  decision  aud  sweep.  The 
whole  canvas  is  good,  but  not  in  the  sense  iu  which  a  Sar- 
geut  or  Alexander  or  Shannon  is  good.  But  when  one 
looks  about  at  the  three  other  portraits  by  this  master  and 
sees  how  much  vulgarity  he  enu  perpetrate  skillfully  for 
his  great  prices,  one  is  very  grateful  for  what  he  has  done 
— and  left  uudone— here. 

Some  of  the  great  things  are  the  portraits  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
Alexander— an  American  better  kuown  in  Paris  than  here. 
That  lady  in  changeable  purple  aud  green  silk,  with  green 
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and  gold  embroidery,  must  not  be  beggared  by  attempted 
description.  Another  technician— with  whose  work  we  are 
more  familiar— Mr.  Chase,  shows  several  new  canvases; 
one  is  of  his  little  daughter  dressed  in  a  costume  of  Charles 
the  First,  In  the  midst  of  accessories  which  could  hardly 
be  better  painted.  Miss  Cecilia  Beaux  has  a  small  head  of 
a  little  girl  mated  in  hanging  with  a  little  boy  by  Mr. 
Brush.  The  two  are  masterly  in  such  different  ways,  one 
by  the  premier  coup,  the  other  by  patient  stippling. 

Mr.  Brush’s  portrait  of  Henry  George  is  as  fine  a  charac¬ 
ter  study  us  one  may  desire  to  see.  So  is  the  Richard 
Grant  White  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Weir.  We  respectfully  submit, 
why  should  a  man  who  can  paint  soul  and  body  like  that  go 
and  dabble  in  the  sticky  whitewash  of  the  recent  portrait 
which  is  his  other  contribution  ?  Yet,  whatever  whim 
carries  him,  he  is  masterly. 

There  is  one  immense  portrait  which  draws  attention  by 
its  resemblance  to  the  late  Trilby,  with  Hubert  Herkimer 
writ  large  to  help  fill  up  the  canvas,  which  one  would 
readily  give  for  the  dear  baby  by  Mr.  Thayer,  or  the  tone 
study  of  “  Boy-and-Dog,”  by  Mr.  La  Farge,  or  the  “  one 
sitting”  portrait  of  Mr.  S.  P.  Avery,  or  Mr.  Porter’s  Miss 
Shepard,  or  Edouard  Manet’s  wraith  of  a  lady,  or  the  Dew* 
ing  portrait  of  Mr.  Chase,  or  the  little  study  by  Mr, 
Whistler,  or  others,  for  the  enumeration  of  which  time 
fa'. 9. 

In  miniatures  there  is  an  attributed  Cosway,  a  Malbone, 
a  Prud’hon,  aod  others  of  great  interest.  Mr.  Baer’s  seem 
to  be  the  best  of  contemporary  work,  tho  some  of  Miss 
Taylor’s  are  excellent.  Mr.  Beheuna  shows  a  freedom  and 
ease  which  would  be  valuable  if  combined  with  better 
drawing. 

Coming  down  the  stairs  we  pass  two  spirited  and  appro¬ 
priate  sketches  by  Mr.  McMonnies,  for  tbe  group  to  be 
placed  on  the  Washington  Arch,  representing  Washing¬ 
ton  crowned  as  a  general  and  a  statesman.  And  so  we  leave 
the  portrait  exhibition.  Soon  all  its  records  will  be  scat¬ 
tered— 

“  Their  ways  to  wander  and  their  wards  to  keep." 

Nbw  Yckk  City.  _ 


School  flitii  College. 

THE  ENGLISH  EDUCATION  DIFFICULTY. 

BY  PERCY  L.  PARKER. 

The  London  School  Board  election  of  last  year  seems  to 
have  been  the  stormy  petrel  which  announced  the  coming 
gale.  An  attempt  was  then  made  by  the  clerical  party  to 
force  a  sectarian  policy  on  the  London  Board  ;  but  at 
present  with  no  practical  success.  The  advent  of  a  Tory 
Government  threatened  to  open  the  question  on  a  national 
scale.  But  before  the  Government  has  made  any  proposal 
the  floodgates  of  discussion  have  been  opened  by  a  con¬ 
cordat  proposed  by  Mr.  Price  Hughes  at  the  Grindelwald 
Conference,  and  we  now  are  in  the  midst  of  a  heated  debate, 
the  issue  of  which  none  can  see. 

Before  the  establishment  of  the  English  School  Board 
system  in  1870,  many  of  the  churches  did  splendid  service 
in  the  day  schools,  which  they  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions.  When  the  School  Board  system  was  started, 
these  sectarian  schools  still  continued  in  existence,  receiv¬ 
ing  a  certain  allowance  from  the  Government  on  account 
of  the  educational  services  rendered.  As,  however,  these 
schools  taught;  the  tenets  of  the  Church  to  which  they 
belonged,  and  were  free  from  public  control,  the  balance 
of  their  expenditure  had  to  be  provided  by  voluntary  sub¬ 
scriptions.  The  Churches  which  possess  the  largest  num¬ 
ber  of  schools  are  the  Church  of  England,  the  Roman 
Catholics  and  the  Wesleyan  Methodists.  Iu  the  twenty- 
five  years  since  the  establishment  of  the  School  Board 
system,  the  position  held  by  these  schools  has  greatly 
altered.  School  boards  have  been  established  over  the 
greater  part  of  England.  Iu  the  country  districts,  how¬ 
ever,  the  sectarian  schools  are  often  the  only  ones  in  exist¬ 
ence,  aud  in  the  case  of  the  Church  of  England  schools 
they  are  generally  under  the  supervision  of  the  vicar  of 
the  parish.  Under  the  peculiar  social  conditions  of  Eng¬ 
lish  village  life,  the  position  of  the  vicar  has  been  used  for 
ends  which,  to  say  the  least,  have  been  totally  unjustifiable. 
Petty  persecution  and  proselytizing  have  usurped  the 
work  of  education.  The  children  of  Nonconformists  have 
often  been  compelled  to  go  to  these  schools  for  lack  of  any 
other  school  within  reasonable  distance,  and  the  noncon¬ 
formity  of  the  parents  has  often  been  severely  tried  by  the 
insults  of  the  school  managers.  It  should  be  mentioned 
that  no  Nonconformist  can  possibly  become  a  teacher  in 
a  Church  school,  while  in  the  Board  schools  no  religious 
test  is  at  present  imposed,  tho  vigorous  attempts  to  im¬ 
pose  such  a  test  have  been  made. 

During  the  last  few  years  the  vigorous  administration  of 
the  Education  Department,  under  such  men  as  Mr.  Adams, 
has  forced  up  the  standard  of  requirements,  and  the  volun¬ 
tary  schools,  not  being  sufficiently  supported  by  their 
friends,  have  had  great  difficulty  in  meeting  the  financial 
expenses  involved  in  this  leveling  up.  For  a  long  time  it 
has  been  expected  that  the  incoming  of  a  Tory  Government 
would  be  signalized  by  some  further  grant  to  these  sectarian 
schools ;  but  the  Progressive  section  of  English  Noncon¬ 
formists  is  dead  against  any  such  State  endowment  of  sec¬ 
tarian  teaching. 

What  the  Dissenters  propose  is  that  a  universal  school 
board  system  should  be  extended  all  over  England,  into 
which  all  existing  sectarian  schools  should  be  merged. 
This,  of  course,  would  put  the  management  of  all  schools 
Into  the  bauds  of  boards  elected  for  that  purpose. 

To  this  suggestion  Churchmen  reply  that  the  School 
Board  system  is  a  “  Godless  ”  system— which  is  absurd. 

A  return  just  issued  shows  that  in  England  there  are 
3,400  school  boards  (controlling,  of  course,  many  schools). 
All  these  boards,  with  the  exception  of  57.  give  unsectarian 
Bible  education  in  their  schools.  This  teaching  consists  of 
a  hymn,  the  repetition  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  and  a  short 
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Bible  reading,  given  sometimes  with  and  sometimes  with¬ 
out  comment.  The  act  leaves  it  to  each  locality  to  decide 
whether  it  will  have  such  teaching  or  not.  The  figures 
quoted  show  that  England  is  almost  unanimously  in  favor 
of  Bible  teaching. 

This  briefly  is  the  present  situation,  nnd  tbe  country  is 
waiting  to  know  what  the  Government  intends  to  do  for  the 
sectarian  schools.  The  Members  of  the  Government  have 
already  ignored  election  promises  in  other  directions,  and 
it  is  just  probable  that  the  Church  party  may  share  in  the 
general  neglect. 

At  this  moment  Mr.  Price  Hughes  proposes  an  educa¬ 
tion  concordat;  but  the  Nonconformists  will,  apparently, 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Mr.  Huehes’s  proposal  is 
briefly  this  :  that  the  Church  of  England  should  hand 
over  her  schools  to  a  national  School  Board  system  receiv¬ 
ing  a  guaranty  that  the  Apostles’  Creed  or  some  equivalent 
should  be  provided  as  a  set-off  for  “  sacrifice.”  At  present, 
as  I  have  said,  each  board  may  give  Bible  teaching  aud 
may  even  teach  the  Apostles’  Creed ;  but  they  are  not  com¬ 
pelled  to  do  so.  Mr.  Hughes  would  make  the  teaching 
of  the  Apostles’  Creed  or  its  equivalent  compulsory  if  his 
concordat  were  accepted.  It  is  against  this  that  Noncon¬ 
formists  protest.  As  Dr.  Clifford  said  to  me,  there  are 
statements  in  the  Apostles’  Creed  which  it  is  not  well  to 
teach  to  men — much  less  to  children.  The  Apostles  are 
not  responsible  for  tho  creed — and  certainly  Christ  is  not. 
Dr.  Clifford  maintains  that  the  question  between  Con¬ 
formists  and  Nonconformists  is  one  of  essentially  different 
ideals— the  difference  between  a  sacerdotal  and  a  scriptu¬ 
ral  interpretation  of  the  Bible.  On  this  issue  he  believes 
that  no  compromise  is  possible,  and  that  the  battle  must 
be  fought  to  the  end.  This,  apparently,  is  the  conviction  of 
the  majority  of  Nonconformists. 

The  extraordinary  attention  given  to  Mr.  Hughes’s  pro¬ 
posal  is  a  tribute  to  his  magnetic  personality  and  influ¬ 
ence.  But  at  present  he  stands  quite  alone  in  his  conten¬ 
tion.  However  it  depends  upon  the  Government  whether 
the  status  quo  is  to  be  maintained.  The  vigorous  discus¬ 
sion  now  being  carried  on  will  show  them  the  direction  of 
public  opinion.  They  have  a  tremendous  majority,  and 
may  carry  their  proposals  with  a  high  hand.  If  so,  they 
will  be  smitten  hip  and  thigh  at  the  first  opportunity. 

London,  England. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  at  Lafayette  College 
in  honor  of  Professor  March,  the  degree  of  LL.D.  was  con¬ 
ferred  on  R.  R.  Booth,  D.D.,  of  New  York,  and  Judge 
Charles  E.  Rice,  of  Wilkesbarre,  Penn.,  and  the  degree  of 
L.H.D.  on  Professor  Lounsbury.of  Yale  College. 


Samtorij. 

When  the  phrase  “stamped  out”  is  used  in  regard 
to  the  late  epidemic  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  it  means  ex¬ 
actly  that — the  words  are  so  hackneyed  that  they  do  not 
convey  an  image  to  us  of  a  man  setting  his  foot  on  a  blaz¬ 
ing  match  or  other  combustible  ;  but  energetic  action,  di¬ 
rected  by  intelligence,  has  caused  the  cessation  of  a  pes¬ 
tilence  that  for  a  few  days  was  most  threatening.  News 
comes  from  Honolulu,  dated  October  17th,  via  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  October  24th,  that  twenty  nine  days  had  elapsed  since 
the  cholera  epidemic  ended,  and  fifteen  since  the  last  one  of 
three  later,  scattering  cases.  Early  action  and  the  willing 
vigilance  of  a  community  which  realized  the  value  of  san¬ 
itary  law  enforced  is  the  secret.  Most  of  the  restrictions 
are  removed,  the  children  are  free  to  attend  school,  but 
bathing  and  fishing  in  the  harbor  aud  in  the  Nuanu 
River  are  still  prohibited.  The  epidemic  has  cost  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  §60,000,  including  a  disinfecting  plant  yet  to  ar¬ 
rive,  which  will,  no  doubt,  be  diligently  used,  for  it  will 
be  long  before  ships  arriving  from  Japan  and  China  will 
be  free  from  suspicion ;  but  that  small  country  has  been 
a  splendid  object  lesson  to  the  whole  world. 

_ The  New  York  State  Board  of  Health  has  been  vig¬ 
orously  looking  into  the  adulteration  and  the  deterioration 
of  drugs,  and  out  of  8,305  samples  of  drugs  investigated 
during  three  years  not  one-half  were  rated  “  good.”  These 
samples  had  to  be  obtained  with  caution  and  secresy,  and 
were  taken  from  shops  in  all  parts  of  the  State.  Many  of 
these  drugs  are  not  much  used,  but  that  is  no  excuse  for 
their  not  being  what  they  are  represented  to  be  ;  and  Dr. 
Tucker,  the  chemist  of  the  Board,  thinks  that  some  valu¬ 
able  and  well-known  old-fashioned  remedies,  have  fallen 
into  disuse  because  the  thing  that  made  them  efficacious 
is  left  out  in  the  simulacra  sold.  Twenty-six  out  of  123 
samples  of  chloroform  were  found  to  be  impure;  and  as  now 
and  again  we  hear  of  deaths  from  chloroform  (very  rarely, 
it  is  true),  may  it  not  be  that  in  the  country  shops  an  in¬ 
ferior  or  adulterated  article  has  done  the  mischief  ? 

_ A  substance  is  coming  forward  into  notice  as  a  disin¬ 
fectant  that  is  claimed  to  be  superior  to  corrosive  subli¬ 
mate  in  its  germicidal>ction,'and  is  far  less  poisonous  other¬ 
wise.  It  is  formaldehyde,  and  solutions  of  it  in  alcohol  are 
found  to  be  far  superior  to  any  other  method,  when  used 
with  an  apparatus  lately  invented  to  vaporize  it  for  disin¬ 
fecting  apartments  without  injuring  furniture  or  fabrics. 
It  is  such  an  excellent  preservative  for  pathological  speci¬ 
mens  as  to  largely  take  the  place  of  alconol  in  the  labora¬ 
tory,  and  a  preparation  of  it  in  glycerin  on  a  pledget  of 
cotton  in  aciuy  chamber  at  the  bottom  of  a  clinical  ther¬ 
mometer  case  diffusing  itself  through  perforations  thor¬ 
oughly  destroys  any  and  all  adherent  germs. 

....It  sometimes  looks  as  if  the  most  direct  route  to  a 
man’s  soul  lies  through  his  stomach.  We  have  all  heard 
of  those  astute  statesmen  (?)  who  “  dine  and  wine  ”  doubt¬ 
ful  men,  who  hold  votes  that  can  be  influenced  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  measures  they  are  interested  in;  but  the  late  Dr. 
Loomis  left  a  bequest  of  §10,000  to  be  known  as  the  Loomis 
Entertainment  Fund,  tue  interest  of  which  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pended  in  providing  refreshments  for  the  attendants  on 
the  stated  meetings  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine.  His  idea 
was  to  promote  interest  in  the  meetings,  and  it  is  expected 
that  this  “  Entertainment”  will  become  a  regular  feature 
of  the  meetings  hereafter.  It  is  hard  to  understand  how  a 
man  properly  interested  in  his  profession  needs  to  be  en¬ 
ticed  to  a  meeting  where  the  contact  of  mind  with  mind 
must  brighten  and  quicken  the  thoughts. 
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liras  Of  tl)C  IDcth. 


The  Symphony  Society  began  its  eighteenth  season 
with  this  winter's  first  pair  of  concerts,  Friday  and  Sat¬ 
urday.  Mr.  Damrosch  must  be  more  or  less  a  bird  of 
passage  after  this  month  is  under  way,  but  he  was  able  to 
direct  them  both.  The  audience  was  a  cordial  one,  althoits 
moderate  size  indicated  that  town  will  not  be  fashionably 
and  numerically  its  concert-going  self  until  at  least  the 
middle  of  November.  The  symphony  was  Tschaikovsky’s 
second  one,  in  C  minor;  which  gloomy,  exceedingly  man¬ 
nered  and  nothing  if  not  Russian  work  contains  little 
inspiration  that  charms  (the  romantic  second  theme  in  the 
final  movement  does  something  to  redeem  it,  but  by  no 
means  enough)  if  much  complex  and  characteristic  mu¬ 
sicianship.  A  little  ballet-suite  from  Rameau’s  “  Acaute 
et  Cephisse,”  with  Kretchmar’s  effective  retouching  of  its 
scoring  is  a  pretty  trifle,  especially  as  to  its  rather  curious 
minuet ;  and  another  novelty,  an  operatic  excerpt,  the 
antipodes  of  that  by  Rameau,  was  the  prelude  to  the 
second  act  of  Richard  Strauss’s  “  Guntram,”  brought  out 
at  Weimar  in  May  of  last  year.  It  is  not  interesting  music. 

An  important  and  particular  solo  interest  came  to  both 
concerts  in  the  d^but,  before  any  American  audiences,  of 
Mr.  Marsick,  one  of  the  most  admirable  and  distinguished 
violinist  and  violin  instructors  in  France.  Doubtless  many 
New  Yorkers  have  hid  the  pleasure  of  hearing  this  delight¬ 
ful  artist  in  his  owa  land.  It  can  be  only  to  confirm  and 
to  widen  the  circle  of  his  admirers  that  he  visits  this  coun¬ 
try  now.  Mr.  Marsick  was  heard  in  Lalo's  concerto— 
to  which  he  added  the  slow  movement  form  a  Suite  by 
Andr6  Wormser.  He  has  a  rather  small  but  exquisite  tone, 
the  most  perfect  of  Parisian  technic  (Including  an 
especial  mastery  in  bowing)  this  best  in  the  world ;  a  most 
delicate  and  poetic  musical  sensibility;  and  he  shows  an 
elevation  of  seutiment  that  gives  his  readings  fiber.  In  a 
word,  here  is  a  musician  and  a  virtuoso  of  the  finest  in¬ 
dividuality.  Mr.  Marsick’s  New  York  d6but  was  a  com¬ 
plete  and  instant  success.  His  further  concert  appearances 
will  add  greatly  to  the  winter’s  delights.  Another  soloist 
was  that  established  favorite  Mme.  Clementine  de  Vere- 

Sapio,  for  some  seasons  coucertizing  abroad.  Her  rentr^e 
gave  strong  evidence  of  her  widening  artistic  powers,  as 
well  as  of  her  popularity.  She  sang  that  foolish,  empty, 
undramatic  and  unbeiutiful  slow  air  from  Massenet’s 
foolish,  empty,  undramatic  and  unbeautiful  “  Esclar- 
monde,”  admirably  well ;  makiug  its  cruel  range  and  clap¬ 
trap  efTictiveness  into  a  fine  illustration  of  how  excep¬ 
tional  a  voice  she  has  as  to  compass,  volume  and  produc¬ 
tion.  Yet  will  Mme.  de  Vere  Sapio  do  well  in  being  wary 
of  the  quag  of  vibrato  contlnlo.  She  shows  a  tendency  to 
slip  into  it— ominous  and  unnecessary. 

Among  the  smaller  matters  of  a  week  or  fortnight  not 
prolific  of  musical  incidents  may  be  mentioned  the  concert 
of  the  New  York  Ladies’  Trio,  an  artistic  little  soirde  that 
comfortably  filled  the  small  demesne  of  Steiaway  Hill, 
and  reflected  credit  on  the  Misses  Dora  Valesca  Becker, 
Flavie  van  der  Hende  and  Caroliue  Hirschmau, constituting 
the  trio.  Also  is  to  be  recorded  the  production  of  “  Leon- 
ar  lo,”  an  operetta  composed  by  Mr.  T.  Pearsall  Thorne  to 
a  book  by  Mr.  Gilbert  Burgess.  Mr.  Thorne  is  by  this  time 
well  known  as  a  young  man  who  has  persevered  beyond  the 
usual  limitations  of  even  wealthy  amateur  music-writers, 
and  may  now  fairly  be  numbered  with  the  professional 
catagory.  at  least  de  facto.  His  “  Leonardo  ”  is  hampered 
by  a  poor  libretto.  Much  of  its  music  is  insignificant  and 
edgeless.  It  improves,  nevertheless,  on  its  author’s  preced¬ 
ing  exercises  in  invention  and  instrumentation;  and  to  any 
musiciau  of  as  much  talent  and  ambition  its  moral  ought 
to  be  a  deal  of  study  th  it  could  be  crowned  with  successes 
not  merely  of  esteem.  On  Monday  evening  a  violin  concert 
was  heard  in  the  hall  of  the  Mendelssohn  Glee  Club,  intro¬ 
ducing  Mr.  Miurice  Kaufman,  a  well  taught  and  intelli¬ 
gent  young  musician,  but  one  by  no  means  ripe  enough  in 
mind  or  skill  yet  to  bid  advantageously  for  public  favor 
especially  in  such  a  winter  for  comparing  the  standards  of 
concert  violinism  as  is  this  one.  Mr.  Kaufman  was  assisted 
by  that  always  artistic  and  delightful  soprano,  Miss  Mar¬ 
guerite  Hall :  and  not  assisted  perceptibly  by  certain  indif¬ 
ferent  numbers  on  the  pianoforte  from  Mr.  Tonio  bauvage. 

The  present  week  brings  Mr.  Paderefski.  and  little  else- 
excusably.  Next  week  opens  a  much  more  active  musical 
movement,  what  with  the  Philharmonics  (with  them  Mr. 
Ondricek  will  cease  to  be  merely  an  omnipresent  photo¬ 
graph).  the  Boston  Symph  ony  Orchestra,  and  a  recital  from 
Mr  Mirslck.  Aoropos  of  recitals.  Mr.  William  Edward 
Mulligan,  one  of  the  most  accomplished  of  our  city  organ¬ 
ists  has  arranged  a  series  of  orgiu-concerts  in  St.  Mark 
Church  (the  Rev.  Dr.  Rylance’s),  of  which  the  first  two 
wm  occur  respectively  on  Monday  of 

cember  1st.  The  programs  are  commendable  In  their  un 
hackneyed  makinar-up.  Several  vocal  soloists  will  take 
part  in  Mr.  Mulligan’s  series.  At  the  second  recital  he  wdl 
bring  out  the  fifth  (and  newest,  sonata  of  Guilmant,  the 
great  French  organist’s  Opus  80.  «„nnle- 

The  National  Conservatory  of  Music  will  hold  * 
mentary  Entrance  Examination  for  Opera  and  Vot^l  De¬ 
partment.  November  6th.  from  9  A.M.  to  |’‘ind  2  t°  ^ a b 

and  for  Orchestra,  November  7th,  from  2  to  4 
furnishing  an  opportunity  to  all,  who.  on  account  of  the 
large  number  of  applicants,  were  unable  to  obtain  a  hear¬ 
ing  in  September  last. 

...  or,ier  has  been  issued  by  the  War  Department, 

■  lhe  fortification  at  Sandy  Hook,  Fort  Haocock, 
”Tonor  of  Gen  W  S.  Hancock.  Hitherto  this  baa  been 
a  honor  ot  Gem  ordnance,  bnt  for 


DOMESTIC. 

The  Constitutional  Convention  at  Columbia,  S.  C.,  has 
adopted  a  clause  iu  regard  to  qualifications  of  suffrage, 
the  most  important  paragraphs  of  which  are  as  follows : 

“  (c)  Up  to  January  1st,  1898,  all  male  persons  of  voting  age  ap¬ 
plying  for  registration  who  can  read  any  section  In  this  Consti¬ 
tution,  or  understand  and  explain  it  when  read  to  them  by  the 
registration  officer,  shall  be  entitled  to  register  and  become  elect¬ 
ors.  A  separate  record  of  all  persons  registered  before  January 
1st,  1898,  sworn  to  by  the  registration  officer,  shall  be  filed,  one 
copy  with  the  clerk  of  the  court,  and  one  in  the  office  of  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State,  on  or  before  February  1st,  1898 ;  and  such  persons 
shall  remain  during  life  qualified  electors,  unless  disqualified  by 
the  other  provisions  of  this  article.  The  certificate  of  the  court 
or  Secretary  of  State  shall  be  sufficient  evidence  to  establish  the 
right  of  said  citizens  to  any  future  registration  and  the  franchise 
under  the  limitations  here  imposed. 

“  (d)  Any  person  who  shall  apply  for  registration  after  January 
1st,  1898,  if  otherwise  qualified,  shall  bo  registered,  provided  that 
he  can  both  read  ami  write  any  section  of  this  Constitution,  or 
can  show  that  he  owns  and  has  paid  all  taxes  collectable  during 
the  previous  year  on  property  in  this  State  assessed  at  S300  or 
more." 

There  was  very  strong  opposition  to  the  clause  which  al¬ 
lows  the  supervisors  to  be  judges  of  the  “  understanding” 
of  the  Constitution  ;  but  it  was  finally  adopted  by  a  vote 
of  60  to  37.  A  prominent  leader,  ex-Congressman  Miller, 
says  that  it  destroys  all  hope  of  fair  and  honest  elections. 


ferinB  bo  much  as  to  be  practically  destroyed. 


....President  Cleveland  has  issued  the  following 
Thanksgiving  proclamation  for  Thursday,  November  28th  : 

“  The  constant  goodness  and  forbearance  of  Almighty  God , 
which  have  been  vouchsafed  to  the  American  people  during  the 
year  which  is  just  past,  call  for  their  sincere  acknowledgment 
and  devout  gratitude.  To  the  end.  therefore,  that  wo  may  with 
thankful  hearts  unite  in  extolling  the  loving  care  of  our  Heavenly 
Father,  I,  Grover  Clevolnnd,  President  of  the  United  States,  do 
hereby  appoint  and  set  apart,  Thursday,  the  twenty-eighth  day 
of  the  present  month  of  November,  ns  a  day  of  thanksgiving  and 
prayer,  to  be  kept  and  observed  by  all  our  people.  On  that  day 
let  us  forego  our  usuul  occupations,  and  in  our  accustomed  places 
of  worship  join  in  rendering  thanks  to  the  Giver  of  every  good 
and  perfect  gift  for  the  bounteous  returns  that  have  rewarded  our 
labors  in  the  fields  and  in  the  busy  marts  of  trade,  for  the  peace 
and  order  that  have  prevailed  throughout  the  land,  for  our  pro¬ 
tection  from  pestilenco  and  dire  calamity,  and  for  the  other 
blessings  that  have  been  showered  upon  us  from  an  open  hand. 

“And.  with  our  thanksgiving,  let  us  humbly  beseech  the  Lord 
to  so  incline  the  hearts  of  our  people  unto  him  that  he  will  not 
leave  us  nor  forsake  us  as  a  nation,  but  will  continue  to  use  his 
mercy  and  protecting  care,  guiding  us  in  the  path  of  national 
prosperity  and  happiness,  enduing  us  with  rectitudo  and  virtue, 
and  keeping  alive  within  us  a  patriotic  lovo  for  the  free  ,nst‘tu- 
tious  which  have  been  given  to  us  as  our  national  heritage.  And 
let  us  also  on  the  day  of  our  thanksgiving  especially  remember 
the  poor  and  the  needy,  and  by  deeds  of  charity  let  us  show  the 
sincerity  of  our  gratitude.’' 

....The  week  has  been  occupied  politically  by  earnest 
efforts  on  every  side  to  muke  ready  for  the  electioos.  The 
most  important  features  have  been  a  ringing  manifesto  by 
Dr.  Parkhurst,  who  has  been  unable  to  make  speeches, 
and  the  revelations  iu  the  Dock  Board  examinations. 
These  latter  have  called  forth  very  bitter  remarks  by 
Richard  Croker,  who  admits  that  he  kept  no  account  of 
the  checks  that  came  in  for  campaign  expeuses,  but  passed 
all  into  his  own  private  account.  The  Police  Commission¬ 
ers  made  what  preparations  were  possible  for  the  election 
by  transferring  officers  and  patrolmen. 

....The  Governor  of  Georgia,  in  his  annual  message, 
recommends  that  the  General  Assembly  pass  a  lawgiving 
the  family  of  a  person  taken  from  officers  and  lynched  the 
right  to  sue  the  county  for  the  full  value  of  liiB  life.  He 
also  asks  that  the  Governor  be  authorized  to  remove  from 
office  the  man  from  whose  custody  he  was  taken. 

President  Cleveland  has  received  an  autograph  letter 
from  the  Emperor  of  Japan  thanking  him  for  the  good 
offices  exercised  by  this  Government  in  securing  peace  be¬ 
tween  China  and  Japan.  A  similar  letter  was  received 
some  time  since  from  the  Emperor  of  China. 

_ A  sweeping  injunction  against  the  Corbett-Fitzsim- 

rnous  prize  fight  was  issued  in  Arkansas,  aud  at  lost  pro¬ 
ceedings  against  the  two  men  were  waived  on  condition  of 
their  leaving  the  State  immediately. 

Verdicts  of  murder  in  the  first  degree  have  been  re¬ 
turned  in  the  trial  of  Holmes  for  the  murder  of  Pietzelaud 
in  that  of  Durrant  for  the  murder  of  Blunche  Lamont,  in 
San  Francisco. 

....A  mass  meeting  in  this  city,  in  behalf  of  CHnal  im¬ 
provement  in  this  State,  was  unexpectedly  well  uttended 

aud  enthusiastic. _ 

FOREIGN. 

Private  letters  from  Turkey  state  that  the  disturb¬ 
ance  in  Trebizond  started  October  Mina  Huntchaglst  at¬ 
tempt  to  assassinate  the  cx-Vali  ot  Van.  Then  for  a  week 
there  was  considerable  excitement,  which  gradually  died 
away,  until  noon  of  October  8th.  when  the  Turks  com¬ 
menced  a  massacre  which  was  entirely  unprovoked,  and 
which  was  followed  by  looting,  until  every  Armen  an  shop 
in  the  city  had  been  despoiled  of  everything  ot 
There  was  no  wouodlng.  Every  shot  told.  Considerably 

over  400  men  were  killed.  The  trouble  then  spread On  the 
villages,  and  reports,  which,  however.could  not  be  verified, 
.aid  that  over  1,500  Armenians  I, ad  been  killed.  This  per¬ 
haps  included  the  massacre  at  Baihurt,  on ™“ . 
Erzrllm.  At  Ak-Hlssar,  the  second  station  beyond  Ada- 
bazaar,  on  the  Anatolian  railway,  the  '“udlr 
entirely  unprovoked  attack  on  the  Armenians.  F  fty  were 
killed  and  most  of  the  bodies  were  thrown  Into  wells,  which 

were,  however,  afterward  excavated.  From  ever,  part  of 

the  Empire,  Erzrum,  Van.  Bitlls.  Mush.  SWas,  r  a 

other  places  disturbances  are  reported,  ft 

men  of  Zeitun.  north  of  Marasb,  hove  risen  to  the  number 


of  20,009,  and  that  there  is  great  danger  in  Marash.  An¬ 
other  attempt  has  been  made  to  barn  Anatolia  College 
at  Marsovan.  In  Constantinople  the  Moslem  popu¬ 
lation  are  very  bitter  against  the  Government,  and 
there  are  repeated  reports  of  plots  against  the 
life  of  the  Sultan,  even  of  a  coalition  between 
what  is  called  the  Young  Turkey  party  and  the  Armenian 
revolutionists.  The  Albanian  goiards  at  the  Palace  showed 
insubordination,  and  eight  were  executed.  In  view  of  the 
Zeitun  insurrection  the  reserves  were  called  out,  but  this 
required  fnnds  which  the  Government  sought  from  the 
Imperial  Ottoman  Bank.  Whether  as  a  result  of  this  or 
not  does  not  appear,  bat  it  was  followed  by  a  serious  run 
on  the  bank.  Letters  from  missionaries  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  indicate  that  the  situation  is  most  perilous.  A 
commission  for  the  reforms  has  been  formed,  but  little 
attention  is  paid  to  it.  There  are  no  indications  of  posi¬ 
tive  action  on  the  part  of  the  European  Powers,  aDd  the 
conviction  is  growing  that  the  breach  between  Russia  and 
England  is  widening,  not  merely  in  connection  with  Tur¬ 
key  but  with  China,  and  that  there  is  little  hope  of  relief 
for  Turkey. 

..  ..The  general  situation  in  Europe  and  Asia  is  increas¬ 
ingly  serious.  Reports  are  rife  of  a  special  Russo-CbineBe 
treaty,  which,  however,  are  denied  by  the  Governments. 
The  Russian  press  is  bitter  in  its  attacks  on  England,  aud 
the  German  press  manifests  considerable  sympathy.  The 
result  is  a  general  impression  that  Germany  is  in  favor  of 
giviug  Russia  free  baud  in  Eastern  Asia  to  divert  her  atten¬ 
tion  from  European  matters.  There  is  also  manifest  a 
growing  hostility  in  Italy  to  the  Triple  Alliance.  France 
is  keeping  quiet,  being  for  the  time  being  absorbed  in  her 
Cabinet  crisis,  which,  however,  is  not  held  to  have  any 
special  significance  in  general  politics. 

_ There  has  been  a  French  Ministerial  crisis.  The 

Ribot  Ministry  resigued  suddenly  on  an  adverse  vote  in  re¬ 
gard  to  its  action  in  regard  to  the  Southern  Railway  scan¬ 
dals,  and  has  been  replaced  by  a  Bourgeois  Ministry,  which 
is  looked  upon  as  radical.  An  effort  has  been  made  to  keep 
M.  Hanotaux  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  but  be  re¬ 
fused,  except  on  condition  of  full  acceptance  of  his  Mada¬ 
gascar  policy  of  protection  instead  of  annexation.  ThisAl. 
Bourgeois  refused. 

....It  is  reported  from  Havana  that  General  Gomez  has 
resigned  as  Commander-iu-Chief  of  the  Insurgents,  in  or¬ 
der  to  give  the  wounds  iu  bis  legs  time  to  heal.  There 

are  reports  of  a  successful  filibustering  expedition  from 
Canada,  also  of  a  defeat  of  some  of  the  Iusurgent  forces. 


....It  is  reported  that  the  Viceroy  has  discoatinued  the 
execution  of  men  implicated  in  the  Ivu-CheDg  massacres, 
and  that  the  foreign  consuls  have  presented  most  earnest 
protests.  The  Moslem  insurrection  iu  North  and  Central 
China  appeats  to  be  increasing  in  strength. 

....Prince  Ferdinand  in  opening  the  Sobrunje  made  no 
reference  to  the  baptism  of  his  infant  sou  Prince  Boris,  in 
the  Greek  Church,  as  bad  been  expected.  Prime  Minister 
Stoiloff  offered  his  resignation,  but  has  since  withdrawn  it. 

.According  to  reports  from  Seoul,  the  King  of  Korea 
has  taken  another  Queen  and  declared  himself  Emperor. 
It  is  said,  also,  that  he  proposes  to  Heud  a  sou  as  Ambassa¬ 
dor  to  Washington. 

It  is  reported  from  London  that  the  first  installment 
of  the  Chinese  war  indemnity,  840,000,000,  has  been  paid  to 
Japan  by  the  Bank  of  England. 

_ The  King  of  Ashanti  has  refused  the  ultimatum  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  English  Government,  and  announces  that  ho 
will  go  to  war. 

....There  arc  reports  of  an  attack  by  Venezuelan  guu- 
boats  on  British  vessels,  olT  the  island  ot  Trinidad. 


POINTS  FROM  PULPIT  AND  PRESS. 

l.ET  England  say  the  word,  and  the  Turk  will  march  outof 
Europe,  oat  of  Asia,  out  of  cxlslonco  a.  a  ruling  power,  l  he 
time  for  the  partition  of  Turkey  is  now.  England  cannot  main¬ 
tain  that  thealerof  horrors  and  not  receive  divine  chastisement. 
—The  Interior. 

It  is  life  and  not  precept  that  gives  to  the  hoy  his  bout. 
Solomon  could  cover  an  ontlro  acre  with  astute  and  prudent 
proverbs,  hut  that  was  of  no  account  with  1,1s  son  Hehobcam. 
who  took  hie  cue  from  Ills  father's  behavior  and  not  from  Ids 
father's  philosophy  .  -Dr.  PximmmsT.  in  ladles  Home  Journal. 

If  any  man  prefers  to  swallow  opinions  ns  some  men  eat. 
without  mastication,  we  oily  him.  Wo  ore  certain  he  cannot 
digest  them,  and  therefore  will  want  more  opinions  soon.  Up  n. 
o,Tl  It  1.  Impossible  to  name  a  general  subject  or  parties  ar 
statement  of  any  length  on  which  the  Board  or  Bishops  of  the 

Methodist  . . I  Church  would  R  bo  some  such 

statement  as  Man  Is  a  sinner,"  orsn.no  self-evident  truth,  such 
as. "  All  must  die.”— C/irt»tl<m  Advocate. 

Every  man  must  make  hlmsolf.so  far  as  human  action  can 
make  him  great,  wealthy  or  wise.  As  bo  comes  to  manhood  he 
will  find  a  thousand  paths  Inviting  him  to  travel  In  them.  If  h 
m  omnts  to  follow  the  track  of  others,  ho  will  be  a  failure,  since 
The  ”  are  no  two  Individuals  alike.  The  089  could  put  on  the 

lion’s  coat,  but  that  did  not  make  him  tho  king  of  beasts  So  a 

„  _„vh0  respectable  by  imitutlng  othors;  but  his  highest 
mnnl.oodycftn  only  be  reached  when  be  Is  fully  developed  In  all 
tZS  ?nd  uses  them  according  to  the  dictates  of  a 
clencc  In  an  unsullied  Wte.-Danlfht'invtUe  Tramcrtpt. 

b  of  the  moat  gifted  peoples 


«ood  c 

Tho  HlnduHiiro  spoken  of  as  one  o.  . 

on  f'he  S  obe  But  they  seem  ,o  mo  ,o  be  overrated.  They  ha,. 

n  science  and  have  worked  out  nu  theory  ol  government.  1  heir 
no  science.  a  ordcrly  and  valid  thinking  oven  when 

strength  bo,  J  „ut  ,hey  have  a  mar- 

turne  “P®"  fertility  of  spiritual  Imagination,  and  their 

Cheap  and  unwholesome.-Dr.  r.r.oaar,  A.  Goanox. 
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THE  CHRISTIAN  AND  THE  PAGAN  VIRTUES. 

The  poor  in  spirit,  the  mourners,  the  meek,  the  merci¬ 
ful,  the  pure  in  heart,  the  peacemakers,  the  persfeuted 
for  righteousness’  sake — these  are  the  blessed  ones  of  our 
Lord’s  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  They  possess  and  repre¬ 
sent  the  specially  Christian  virtues,  not  all  tbe  old  famil¬ 
iar  virtues  that  lie  at  the  basis  of  society,  and  which  we 
must  practice  and  preach — those  which  everybody  ac¬ 
knowledge0,  even  tho  he  be  a  pagan — but  tho  virtues 
overlook'd  by  the  pagan,  or  regarded  by  him  as  weak¬ 
nesses.  They  are  the  glory  of  Christianity.  They  belong 
to  a  plane  higher  than  Paganism,  higher  than  Judaism 
often  achieved  ;  and  we  have  the  right  to  crown  them. 
We  ought  to  proclaim  them  and  urge  their  practice  upon 
men,  as  tbe  very  consummate  flower  of  Christian  char¬ 
acter  and  life. 

But  that  does  not  mean  that  we  are  not  to  build  on  the 
lower  and  broader  foundation  of  tbe  commoner,  home¬ 
lier  virtues  which  the  ordinary  conscience,  the  pagan 
conscience  recoguizes.  The  rudiments,  the  first  princi¬ 
ples  of  a  right  life  have  to  be  learned  before  its  higher 
developments. 

There  are  men  who  are  called  very  good  Christians 
that  would  make  very  poor  pagans.  Perhaps  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  tho  pulpit  has  not  put  enough  emphasis  on  these 
virtues,  and  wo  may  need  now  to  reassert  their  authori¬ 
ty.  In  John  Stuart  Mill’s  autobiography  he  describes 
tbe  moral  training  he  reoeived  from  his  father.  As  far 
as  it  went  it  was  excellent ;  but  it  was  the  training  of  a 
pagan,  not  a  Christian.  His  father  never  referred  to  re¬ 
ligion,  and  his  teachings  were,  says  Mr.  Mill,  "  very  much 
of  the  character  of  those  of  tho  Greek  philosophers.”  Ho 
continues : 

“  My  father’s  moral  ffleuleatious  were  at  all  times  mainly 
those  of  the  'Socratici  vlrt'— justice,  temperance  (to  which 
he  gave  a  very  extended  application),  veracity,  persever¬ 
ance,  readiuess  to  encounter  paiu,  and  especially  labor, 
regard  for  the  public  good,  estimation  of  persons  according 
to  their  merits  and  of  things  according  to  their  usefulness, 
a  life  of  exertion  In  contradiction  to  oue  of  self  indulgent 
ease  and  sloth.” 


THE  INDEPENDENT. 

We  have  long  thought  that  there  is  a  large  cIbfs  of 
Christians  who  would  find,  for  a  change,  some  of  Plato’s 
Soeratic  dialogs  verv  nearly  as  useful  reading  as  tbe  New 
Testament ;  who  would  be  benefited  quite  ss  much  by  a 
course  of  discipline  in  one  of  Cre°*»r’s  l°gions  or  in  the 
retinue  of  Lucius  ASmilius  or  Pub’ius  Africanus.  or  in 
the  familv  of  the  blind  Appius,  or  in  tbe  school  in  which 
the  elder  Cyrus  was  educated,  as  by  faithful  attendance 
at  our  ordinary  prayer-meetings.  Mr.  Mill  was  not  ex¬ 
actly  a  Christian,  but  his  training  gave  him  some  won¬ 
derfully  good  traits  of  character.  A  good  pagan  is  a  very 
admirable  person, 

Buf  tbe  Scriptures  do  not  overlook  these  pagan  virtues. 
The  Old  Testamentdoes  not  forget  tosay,  iu  many  forms: 
“  Quit  ye  like  men,  be  strong.”  And  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  St.  Paul,  in  whom  the«e  pagan  virtues  predom¬ 
inated,  took  a  good  pagan  for  his  illustration  when  he 
began  to  exhort  his  son  Timothy  :  “  Thou,  therefore,  my 
son,  be  strong.  .  .  .  Thou,  therefore,  endure  hard¬ 

ness,  as  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ.’’  It  was  the 
pagan  discipline  of  the  Roman  army,  or  of  the  Roman 
games,  which  Paul  made  the  type  of  the  courage,  hardi¬ 
hood,  endurance  and  dogged  strength  which  was  to 
characterize  the  man  who  should  be  his  succes°or  in  the 
care  of  the  churches.  Our  Lord  himself  was  the  per¬ 
fect  pattern  of  these  hardier  virtues. 

In  view  of  the  softness  and  effeminacy  of  civilization, 
it  is  worth  consid'  ring  whether  we  do  not  need  to  preach 
gentleness  less,  and  the  Gospel  of  brave  truthfulness,  of 
exertion,  and  of  the  endurance  of  pain  and  labor  more. 
We  suspect  that  the  five  cent  trolley  car  is  a  foe  to  prace, 
and  that  sunshades  and  umbrellas  have  not  strengthened 
either  tbe  moral  or  the  physical  constitution  of  our  peo¬ 
ple.  Iron  makes  a  better  corslet  than  velvet.  The 
Countess  de  Genlis  required  her  prince  pupil  to  walk 
with  leaden  soles  on  his  shoe0.  If  onr  men  are  getting 
to  dread  the  exposure  of  labor  in  sun  and  rain,  and  to 
count  an  hour  of  work  as  an  hour  lost,  and  to  hesitate  to 
accept  tbe  blessed  burden  of  a  familv  ;  or  if  our  women 
are  getting  to  avoid  the  pain  and  toil  of  child  hearing 
and  maternity  and  home-making,  then  it  may  be  time 
to  go  back  a  bit  and  learn  a  little  of  the  discipline,  at 
least,  of  paganism. 


OUR  AMERICAN  SUNDAY. 

The  Sunday  question  is  always  one  of  importance, 
not  only  to  the  Church  but  also  to  the  State.  It  has  its 
secular  side  as  well  as  its  religious  side.  The  State 
provides  a  weekly  rest-day,  not  only  that  it  may  be  used 
for  purposes  of  divine  worship  by  those  so  inclined,  but 
that  those  who  toil  may  have  the  physical,  mental  and 
moral  benefits  which  a  fixed  day  of  cessation  from  grind¬ 
ing  toil  is  fit'ed  to  bring.  Unintermittent  labor  tends  to 
make  a  mere  machine  of  a  human  being,  He  requires 
an  opportunity  for  relaxation,  for  the  turning  of  his 
thought  to  restful  subjpctp,  for  change  of  activity.  The 
social,  the  intellectual,  the  moral,  the  religious  aptitudes 
need  exeicise  and  development,  and  Sunday  laws  pro¬ 
vide  the  needful  leisure.  What  a  man  shall  do  with  his 
Sundays,  the  State  cannot  determine.  Itsimply  releases 
him  for  the  day  from  the  treadmill  and  leaves  it  to  his 
own  conscience  how  to  employ  the  time. 

The  State  cannot  prescribe  worship,  however  much  a 
strict  regard  for  religious  duties  may  contribute  to  the 
elevation  and  improvement  of  the  citizen.  It  can  only 
say  that  worship  is  a  legitimate  act,  and  afford  every 
protection  to  those  who  engage  in  it.  Our  Constitution 
solemnly  declares  for  religious  liberty,  putting  it  upon 
the  same  basis  as  liberty  of  speech,  not  in  any  way  dis¬ 
crediting  religion  hut  allowing  every  cittern  to  decide 
for  himself  whether  he  will  have  anv  religion,  and,  if 
so,  to  choose  what  form  of  religion  he  will  accept. 

Sunday,  as  embedded  in  the  laws  of  all  our  States,  is 
dear  to  the  American  heart.  It  breaks  the  continuity  of 
toil,  it  establishes  periodically  a  day  of  release  from  the 
ohliga'ion  to  labor,  it  brings  a  restful  quiet  from  -the 
hurly-burly  of  business.  Following  the  Hebrew  law  of 
the  Rest-day  as  interpreted  by  Christ,  the  S’ate  allows 
works  of  charity  and  necessity  only.  Here,  tbe  biblical 
law  by  which  most  Christian  believers  feel  bound,  is 
identical  with  the  law  of  the  State.  Theques’ion  arises, 
what  is  properly  included  in  the  list  of  exceptions? 
Every  man  endeavors  to  settle  this  matter  for  himself, 
so  far  as  his  religious  conviotions  are  concerned,  not 
failing,  of  course,  to  render  due  obedience  to  the  statutes 
of  the  laud. 

Do  recreation  and  amusement  belong  to  the  list  of  ex¬ 
ceptions?  Not  altogether  so,  in  the  eyes  of  the  law. 
Theaters,  and  similar  places  of  amusement,  are  required 
to  be  oloset).  Many  forms  of  recreation  are,  of  course, 
within  the  sphere  of  personal  liberty.  A  man  may  walk 
or  drive  with  his  family,  or  go  out  on  his  bicycle,  or  row 
in  his  boat.  The  law  opposes  none  of  these  things,  and 
the  coDsoience  of  mauy  Christians  does  not  condemn 
them  for  engaging  in  them.  There  is  a  reason  why  sa- 
loonsaud  theaters  should  be  required  to  dose.  They  are 
lines  of  publio  business,  under  public  control,  conducted 
for  profit,  and  not  works' of  charity  or  necessity.  The 
business  of  the  saloon  is  at  best  a  dangerous  business, 
which  in  many  communities  is  ruled  out  altogether  as  a 
nuisance.  Why  should  the  law  allow  it  to  continue  its 
traffic  on  Sunday,  when  other  traffio  is  suspended  ?  Some 
say  because  you  cannot  close  it  without  infringing  the 
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personal  liberty  of  those  who  want  to  drink.  This  is 
utterly  fallacious  The  State  does  not  forbid  a  man  to 
drink.  That  is  a  ersonal  act  wi  h  which  it  has  no  con¬ 
cern.  It  does  forbid  a  man  to  sell,  because  that  is  a  pub¬ 
lic  act  with  which  it  is  concerned.  It  is  not  the  State’s 
duty  to  provide  for  tbe  personal  waDlsof  individuals. 

Because  we  do  Dot  want  to  see  all  safeguards  to  the  Rest- 
day  swept  away,  Sunday  traffic  in  l:quors  has  bepn  strenu¬ 
ously  opposed  in  this  country.  It  is  not  so  in  France,  in 
Germany,  in  Italy.  Sunday  in  Paris  is  a  day  of  con¬ 
viviality,  of  horse  racing,  betting  and  gambling,  and  also 
for  the  business  of  the  State.  Tho  Mr.  S'.anton  describes 
it  sympathetically,  we  do  Dot  believe  that  any  of  our 
readers  will  prefer  the  Parisian  to  the  American  Sun¬ 
day.  We  have  our  holidays  for  merrymaking  ;  we  do 
not  need  to  turn  Sunday  into  frolics  aDd  routs.  We  are 
more  than  glad  to  confine  politics  to  the  six  days  of  labor, 
and  to  class  elections  and  the  business  of  the  nation  with 
the  business  which  is  proper  six  days  out  of  every  st  ven. 
The  one  day  in  seven  is  tbe  Rest-day  of  the  people.  Lct 
us  keep  it  free  from  clamorous,  peace-disturbing  crowds 
of  merrymakers  as  well  as  from  the  noise,  bustle  and 
confusion  of  industry  and  trade.  Rest  and  Quiet,  Quiet 
and  Rest,  are  absolute  essentials  of  our  American  institu¬ 
tion. 

We  have  sought  to  provide,  in  our  symposium,  an 
ample  and  able  discussion  of  the  more  important  phas°s 
of  the  Sunday  question.  Descriptions  are  given  of  the 
Continental  Sunday  and  of  the  Sunday  of  the  Puritans. 
Dr.  Chambers  and  Professor  Thayer  give  tbe  conserva¬ 
tive  and  the  liberal  view  of  the  scriptural  authority  of 
the  Sabbath,  the  latter  agreeing  substantially  with  Pro¬ 
fessor  Zahn,  who  is  a  fair  representative  of  the  German 
school.  As  to  the  propriety  of  observing  the  day,  Dr. 
Chambers  and  Dr.  Thayer  would  not  differ.  It  is  the 
question  of  the  force  of  the  Fourth  Commandment  on 
which  divides  them.  As  to  tbe  importance  of  preserving 
our  American  Sunday,  none  of  our  contributors,  except 
Mr.  Stanton  aDd  the  Seventh  Day  advocates,  would  dif¬ 
fer.  Cardinal  Gibbons  and  Father  Doyle  speak  for  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  ;  and  it  is  encouraging  to  be 
assured  of  the  help  of  that  great  Church  in  all  efforts  to 
preserve  our  Rest-day.  The  Hod.  Warner  Miller  voices 
the  feeling  of  the  great  body,  as  we  believe,  of  the  intel¬ 
ligent,  law- loviDg  people,  in  his  strenuous  opposition  to 
allowing  the  saloon,  that  remorseless  foe  of  humankind, 
to  desecrate  with  its  infernal  traffic  the  Sabbath  that 
was  made  for  man. 


THE  END  AND  THE  BEGINNING. 

It  was  a  pretty  play  while  it  Lasted,  and  we  are  sorry 
it  had  to  come  to  an  end. 

We  publish  this  week  the  concluding  letters  on  tbe 
subject  of  union  which  passed  between  the  committees 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  and  the  Presbyterian 
Churches.  It  has  turned  out  a  comedy.  We  wish  it 
might  ever  have  been  possible  for  it  to  be  anything  else  ; 
but  it  was  not,  and  we  are  glad  that  the  end  has  come. 

It  is  curious  that  The  Independent,  which  has  been 
quite  as  earnest  for  the  union  of  our  Christian  Churches, 
aDd  has  tried  to  do  as  much  for  it  as  any  other  active 
influence,8honld  have  first  supplied,  in  the  letters  it  so¬ 
licited  from  the  bishops  of  the  Episcopal  Church  the  clear 
evidence  that  this  Church  was  not  willing  to  admit  the 
very  first  conditions  on  which  negotiations  for  union 
could  proceed.  Those  letters  proved  that  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  could  not,  or  would  not,  permit  any 
change  in  the  canons  by  which  mutual  recognition  and 
reciprocity  could  be  acknowledged.  The  bishops,  by  an 
overwhelming  majority,  declared  that  they  could  not 
recognize  ihe  orders  of  other  Churches,  or  allow  their 
ministers  to  enter  their  pulpits.  As  soon  as  this  was 
thus  made  clear  there  was  nothing  left  for  the  Pretby- 
terian  Church  to  do  but  to  direct  its  Committee  on  Chris¬ 
tian  Unity  to  suspend  negotiations  until  such  time  as  the 
ecclesiastical  status  of  the  two  sides  was  reciprocally  ac¬ 
knowledged.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the  correspondence 
we  now  publish  takes  up  the  subjpet. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Roberts,  speaking  for  the  Presbyterians, 
tells  the  Episcopal  Commission  that  the  General  A-sem- 
bly,  in  ordering  tbe  suspension  of  negotiations,  did  not 
intend  to  direct  that  they  should  entirely  cease.  He 
says  : 

“The  Assembly  desires  that  the  negotiations  should  con¬ 
tinue,  and  result,  if  not  in  an  organic  union  of  the  two 
Churches,  at  least  in  closer  relations,  hearty  co-operation 
in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  and  even  a  federation  for  that 
work,  and  will  regret  exceeding  if  there  should  be  a  failure 
in  reachiug  these  highly  desirable  ends.  But  the  Assem¬ 
bly  believes  that  the  mutual  recognition  and  reciprocity 
which  now  prevail  between  the  great  majority  of  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  Churches  of  Christendom  should  be  explicitly  ac¬ 
cepted  also  by  your  Church.” 

This  is  reasonable.  If  they  are  to  come  together  it  must 
be  as  friends,  not  enemies.  It  would  be  impertinent  to 
ask  a  surrender  of  convictions,  aDd  cowardly  to  submit 
to  it.  On  their  first  appointment,  in  1887,  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Committee  had  wriiten  that  mutual  recognition 
and  reciprocity  was  “  the  first  and  essential  step  toward 
Church  unity.”  The  Episcopal  C  Jiumission  replied  that 
only  the  General  Convention  could  consider  that  matter  ; 
but  two  triennial  Episcopal  General  Conventions  have 
since  been  held,  previous  to  that  of  this  year,  and  noth¬ 
ing  done  on  the  subject ;  and  it  was  of  no  further  use  to 
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THE  INDEPEN  DENT. 


talk  until  this  first  essential  condition  was  met,  and  law.  It  is  only  when  deeds  of  violence  are  so  common 
the  Episcopal  Church  was  ready  to  grant  the  recognition  as  to  cause  no  tremor  of  revulsion  or  alarm  that  despair 
it  received.  comes  to  stay.  The  centuries  have  taught  us  to  expect 

Bishop  Coxe,  replying  for  the  Episcopal  Commission  sporadic  outbursts  of  crime  in  types  which  are  not  new 
on  Church  Unity,  repeats  that  the  General  Convention  to  us,  and  are  not  worse  than  history  has  already  re- 
only  can  speak  authoritatively  on  recognition  and  reci-  corded. 


procity,  but  adds  for  his  Commission  : 

“  In  your  present  polite  letter  you  express  the  trust  that 
our  General  Convention  ‘  will  take  such  action  as  will  leave 
open  the  door  to  future  correspondence.’  In  other  words, 
this  door  is  effectually  closed  until  we  comply  with  the  de¬ 
mand  which  seems  to  us  to  substitute  for  the  fourth  Lam¬ 
beth  proposition  an  entirely  new  condition,  one  which,  in 
the  present  stage  of  our  conferences,  is  a  condition  notooly 
inconsistent  with,  but  in  fact  subversive  of  its  purpose  and 

its  spirit,  .  .  .  We  would  be  slow  to  imagine  ourselves 

affronted,  and  we  are  mo-t  anxious  not  to  give  offense  ;  but 
we  caunot  accept  what  is  specifitd  in  limine  as  the  ’open 
door’  to  further  negotiations.  Instead  of  the  Historic 
Episcopate  you  would  substitute  ‘the  mutual  recognition 
and  reciprocity  which  now  prevail  between  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  Evangelical  Churches  of  Christendom.’  Of  this 


The  case  of  Durrant  is  that  of  a  licentious  man,  of 
morbid  passions,  who,  steeling  himself  against  the  moral 
influences  which  surrounded  him,  gave  himself  up  utter¬ 
ly  to  his  own  selfish  desires,  as  an  untrained,  unbroken 
horse  overcomes  all  restraint  and  rushes  headlong  to 
ruin.  Two  innocent  victims  were  remorselessly  sacrificed 
by  this  monster.  We  do  not  lay  the  burden  of  his  crimes 
upon  the  community  in  which  he  was  born  and  bred,  be¬ 
cause  it  has  promptly  tried  and  condemned  him,  and  as¬ 
serted  its  horror  and  intolerance  of  his  crime.  No  one 
excutes  him,  no  one  condones  his  offense  His  awful 
acts  do  not  provoke  retaliation  by  the  vindictive  lawless¬ 
ness  of  the  mob.  In  a  State  where  lynching  was  once  so 
common,  the  law  is  held  supreme.  No  attempt  is  made 
to  anticipate  its  processes.  Slowly  but  surely  it  seeks  the 


sort  of  unity  ‘  an  exchange  of  pulpits  ’  is  suggested  to  us  as  vindication  of  outraged  society,  and  Durrant  goes  to  his 


doom,  fairly  tried,  unanimously  convicted,  and  justly 
sentenced.  This  is  the  way  that  society  puts  its  mark 
upon  the  Cains,  vindicates  its  own  righteousness,  and 
throws  its  safeguards  around  its  innocent  members. 

The  crime  in  Texas  was  a  single  murder.  It  is  not 
certain  that  atrocious  assault  preceded  it,  as  in  the  San 
Francisco  case.  The  murderer  confessed  to  the  murder, 
but  not  to  the  assault.  It  was  a  horrible  crime,  for  which 
the  interests  of  the  community  required  expiation.  There 
was  the  law  complete,  adequate,  certain.  Behind  it  to 
vivify  and  enforce  it  was  aroused  public  sentiment. 
But  a  mob  gathered,  and,  setting  aside  law  and  court, 
judge  and  jufy,  investigated,  convicted  and  condemned 
the  untried,  defenseless  Negro  to  be  burned  alive.  With 


maD.  They  made  a  spectacle  of  the  burning.  They 
gathered  in  crowds  in  the  public  square,  men,  women 


the  outward  and  visible  sign.  We  must  frankly  confess 
that  this  is  the  unreal  and  delusive  idea  of  unity  which  per¬ 
mits  divisions  to  be  multiplied  without  end,  and  which  we 
had  supposed  both  your  Committee  and  our  Commission 
were  fraternally  endeavoring  to  correct.” 

Bishop  Coxe  proceeds  to  recall  the  recognition  given 
by  the  Presbyterians  in  Baxter’s  time  to  the  Anglican 
Episcopate.  That  is  a  subject  that  might  easily  suggest 
a  reply,  now  unnecessary,  from  the  Presbyterian  Com¬ 
mittee.  The  Anglican  Church,  in  its  earlv  days,  was  not 
slow  to  give  all  the  recognition  to  the  Genevan  orders 
which  is  now  asked. 

What  Bishop  Coxe’s  Commission  agreed  upon  in 
their  answer  to  the  Presbyterian  Committee  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Convention  has  since  confirmed.  It  refused  rec¬ 
ognition  and  reciprocity.  The  end  of  the  comedy  has 
come.  If  it  must  come  we  are  glad  to  have  it  made 

clear.  The  failure  of  the  Chicago-Lambeth  proposals  ^  ^  wretch  burned  alive.  t0  see  him 

for  Church  unity  was  assured  from  the  begltm.ng  ^  ,0  6ee  the  fi[e  pllt  ollt  aQd  relighted,  ,hat  his 

Other  denominations  hardly  thought  it  worth  while  ies  ,ujKbt  be  prolonged.  All  this  was  as  lawless  as 

consider  the  proposition  of  acceptmg  the  “historic  epis¬ 
copate,”  because  they  had  no  doubt  that  by  it  the  Episco¬ 
pal  Church  meant  the  diocesan  as  ag&iost  the  local  episco¬ 
pate.  The  Presbyterian  General  Assembly  hoped  that  it 
might  mean  to  allow  the  Presbyterian  local  episcopate, 

and  that  of  nine-tenths  of  the  Protestant  Church.  But  pagsio  '8  are  placed  above  the  calm,  dignified  figure 

that  interpretation  is  now  refused.  The  Lambeth  Arti-  ti  bringing  reproach  upon  humanity  and  dis- 

cles  are  no  longer  in  the  field.  They  are  repudiated  ly  hoQQr  upan  that  community.  We  can  only  hope  that 
half  the  Episcopalians  and  rejected  by  all  ocher  Protes-  majority  of  the  people  of  Texas  agree  with  Governor 
tants.  Tney  failed  for  one  giod  and  sufficient  reason.  Cu,bergon  in  hig  estimate  of  the  act  of  the  savages  of 
They  meant  the  submission  of  the  conscience  of  one  ^  anti  that  the  Governor  of  Texas  will  fo’low  the 
hundred  and  eighty  million  Protestants  to  that  of  twenty  adm^able  exampie  set  by  the  Governor  of  Georgia,  and 
million.  It  is  now  clear  that  no  union  can  come,  either  Legislature  to  pass  a  law  making  the  county  lia- 

corporate  or  federate,  by  the  submission  of  our  con-  -  -  • 

scientious  belief.  It  can  come  only  by  the  lib.  rty  of 
comprehension.  It  will  come,  either  corporate  or  federa’e 
unity,  for  the  Church  wants  it ;  and  it  is  now  clear  how 
it  must  come,  by  each  allowing  liberty  to  all  others  to 
practice  and  hold  their  own  little  peculiarities  of  faith 
it-.  be  hastened.  Let  the  beginning  of 
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on  the  professor  ;  many  a  one  has  been  driven  out,  and 
deserved  to  be.  Many  a  one  has  kept  his  easy  place, 
tolerated  a3  a  passable  teacher,  enough  above  mediocrity 
to  be  endured,  not  enough  to  be  remembered  after  his 
place  has  been  easily  filled.  College  professora  are  not 
all  great  men.  Not  all — very  few — are  as  able  and  as 
industrious  as  Professor  March,  or  as  unwilling  to 
accept  honor. 

“Unearned  increments”  are  all  earned  by  somebody, 
altho  ill  distributed.  The  man  who  holds  unimproved 
property  in  a  growing  city  finds  it  increased  in  value  not 
by  his  earnings  but  by  the  hard  earniDgs  of  his  neigh¬ 
bors.  There  are  doubtless  college  professors  who  have 
an  unearned  increment  of  honor  as  the  years  go  by  ;  but 
that  honor  has  all  been  earned  by  somebody,  and  only 
lacks  proper  distribution.  If  a  college  becomes  great,  if 
it  gives  good  education  and  noble  aspirations  to  its  stu¬ 
dents,  and  if  those  students  remember  and  praise  its 
service  to  their  youth,  then  somebody  gave  that  educa¬ 
tion  and  inspired  those  aspirations  and  deserves  the 
praise. 

We  do  not  believe  that  in  the  case  of  Professor  March 
there  lias  been  any  unearned  Increment.  He  has  been 
to  his  students  a  star  and  a  gadfly.  He  has  stung  their 
indolence,  and  he  has  lifted  their  highest  visions.  More 
than  that,  he  has  taught  the  country  and  the  world.  He 
has  made  himself  our  leading  philologist,  and  he  has 
been  a  helpful  son  to  the  dear  mother  tongue,  honoring 
her  youth  and  her  age,  and  furbishing  her  frayed  gar¬ 
ments.  We  all  have  part  of  the  increment  he  has  earned. 


(Editorial  Holts. 


We  give  eleven  pages  this  week  of  very  interesting  and 
instructive  matter  with  reference  to  the  Sunday  question, 
fiendish  glee  they  executed  their  lawless  will  upon  this  There  are  descriptions  of  how  Sunday  is  observed  in  Ber¬ 
lin,  in  Paris,  in  Rome  and  by  the  Orthodox  Jews  of  the 


the  crime  to  which  the  Negro  confessed.  It  was  without 
law,  contrary  to  law,  and  the  punishment  and  torture 
were  beyond  the  law.  The  scenes  were  sickening.  The 
crime  of  the  mob  was  worse  than  the  crime  of  the  Ne¬ 
gro.  Society  is  not  vindicated ;  it  is  outraged  afresh. 


and  order.  Let  it  be  hastened.  Let  the  beginning 
the  new  century  see  such  a  federation  of  our  Protestant 
denominations— we  wish  we  might  also  say  Catholic  and 
Greek  Who  will  labor  for  it?  Why  should  not  all  our 
denominations  equally  lead  the  way  ?  Let  us  open  the 
new  century  with  the  nnity  o£  the  Chinch  of  Christ 
made  visible.  _ _  _ _ 

THE  CRIMES  OF  A  WEEK. 

Troubles  come  in  troops,  crimes  in  companies.  De- 
tails  of  three  crimes  of  extraordinary  character  con- 
vulsed  the  country  with  horror  last  week.  Durrant,  the 


ble  for  damages,  in  eases  of  lynching,  the  money  to  be 
paid  to  the  family  of  the  person  lynched. 

Holmes  is  a  criminal  of  a  very  different  type.  He  made 
a  business  of  killing  ;  it  was  the  way  he  got  his  licing. 
He  killed  Pietzel  and  the  Pietzel  children  to  get  the  in¬ 
surance  on  their  lice?.  Murder,  forgery  and  lesser  crimes 
were  methods  by  which  he  got  money.  All  llie  cunning 
he  possessed  became  servant  to  his  greed,  and  he  fed  his 
hellish  avarice  by  the  sacrifice  of  men,  women  and 
children.  The  law  bolds  the  monster  and  vindicates 
justice.  This  is  the  only  right  way.  We  cannotavenge 
crime  by  crime. 


THE 


COLLEGE  PROFESSOR'S  “UNEARNED 
INCREMENT." 


present  day.  There  are  also  articles  on  the  Sunday  of  the 
blue  laws  and  in  colonial  times.  Dr.  Chambers  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Thayer  discuss  from  different  standpoints  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  scriptural  authority  of  the  Sabbath,  and  there 
is  an  article  by  Professor  Zabu,  of  the  University  of  Erlan¬ 
gen,  upon  the  same  subject ;  Cardinal  Gibbons  speaks  a 
strong  word  for  the  American  Sabbath,  as  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ;  Dr.  Atterbury  gives 
a  lucid  and  remarkably  condensed  description  of  the  laws 
of  the  States  affecting  Sunday  ;  Dr.  A.  H.  Lewis  presents 
the  Seventh  Day  view;  ex  Postmaster-General  James 
writes  on  the  subject  of  Sunday  trains  and  Sunday  malls ; 
the  Hon.  Warner  Miller  raises  his  voice  against  the  opening 
of  the  saloon  on  Sunday,  and  is  in  this  re-enforced  by 
Father  Doyle,  Dr.  J.  M.  King,  Dr.  J.  B.  Remeusnvder,  nud 
others.  The  article  on  Flue  Arts  is  contributed  by  Sophia 
Antoinette  Walker.  There  are  articles  In  the  department 
of  Religious  Intelligence  by  Bishop  Perry,  In  review  of  the 
Minneapolis  Convention;  by  the  Rev.  S.  T.  Willis,  giving 
a  report  of  the  Convention  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ,  und 
the  correspondence  between  Dr.  Roberts  and  Bishop  Coxe 
on  the  subject  of  Church  Unity  is  printed.  In  the  Farm 
and  Garden  department  E.  H.  FarrlDgton  writes  about 
profitable  cows,  and  John  W.  Cuughey  gives  a  chat  on 
poultry  topics.  There  are  poems  by  John  James  Platt,  J. 
Russell  Tuylor,  Ethelwyn  Wetherald,  Carlotta  Perry  and 
Robert  Clarkson  Tongue  ;  and  stories  by  S.  G.  W.  Benja¬ 
min,  Julia  K.  Hildreth  and  E.  IreDrotis  Stevenson. 


_  Speaking  of  the  proposed  change  of  name  of  the  Protes- 

At  the  charming  celebration  of  his  forty  years’  work  tanC  ^pjgcopul  Church,  we  said  : 

“  '  '*  ’  ‘  U'''  “Suppose  tho  name  IJnlp  Catholic  Church  Is  substituted  for 

Protestant  Episcopal.  .  .  .  Amid  so  many  sects  that  belong  to 
the  Holy  Catholic  Church  of  the  Apostles  there  must  be  some 
way  of  distinguishing  each.  Wo  should  have  to  write  ‘Holy 
Catholic  (Protestant  Episcopal)  Church.’  This  Is  too  long. 


The  Living  Church  wants  us  to  explain  how  a  “sect  ”  can 
»  belong  to  the  Holy  Catholic  Church."  It  says  : 

“The  word  Itself  moans  cut  off.  separated.  Every  sect  at  Its 
outset  severs  Its  connection  with  the  body,  denies  Us  authority, 
declares  absolute  independence,  sets  up  a  new  order  and  organi- 


titamrv *  vee  ««  told  that  tho  sects  belong  to  tho  Church 
which  they  refuse  to  recognize,  from  which  they  have  wlth- 


_  at  Lafayet'e  College,  Professor  March  was  put  upon  his 

convicted  feet  and  compelled  to  say  a  few  words  in  recognition  of 
if  dMOODg'a'n  tonoceat  schoolgirl  into  a  church  and  the  honor  paid  him,  and  from  which  he  would  so  w„l- 
assa.dlingtnd  murdering  her,  with  another  indictment  iDgl,  have  shrunk.  We  quote  h,s  whole  speech  . 
hanging  over  him  for  assaulting  and  murderiDg  another  ..  ,  wlsh  [  could  express  my  thanks  for  ail  the  kindnesses 
eirl  in  fbe  same  place  at  nearly  the  same  time.  Holmes  ot  t0  day.  A  college  professor  has  a  good  ~  ° 

£  Sadeiphia  Jr  the  murder  of  one  Piet-  friends.  New  troops  arrive  eac ZZTtoTuTJl 

zel  to  get  the  insurance  on  his  life  and  the  fives  of  three  Here  are  great  men-Bep- 

of  Pretzel's  children,  with  those  of  other  persons  mo  iesenta,ives.  Senators,  maybe  a  Governor,  Mayors,  Judges,  °'&”0""bo  extent  of  Ua  ability  depletes  and  breaks  down  the 

places  all  laid  at  his  door.  Hilliard,  a  Negro,  of  T)  ler,  -  w  '  and  doctors,  heads  of  railroad  corporations,  Oalhol'lo  church,  and  go™  out.  That  l»  history,  not  vory  ancient 
Tex.,  confessed  to  the  murder  of  a  young  white  woman;  ufacturel.8i  inventors,  discoverers,  authors,  leachers- 

and  a  mob  burned  him  alive  with  fiendish  tortures,  in  an  - - -  --t-™  »'  fort 

open  square,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  assemblage.  We 
lake  no  account  now  of  the  duel  in  Kentucky,  m  which 
both  men  were  killed  ;  of  the  bloodshed  m  T.ffio  0.,  the 
week  previous,  in  which  four  lives  were  lost,  all  in  pur¬ 
suance  of  the  execution  of  the  law. 

What  are  we  to  conclude  ?  Has  law  lost  its  force .  Is 
civilization  about  to  be  plunged  into  the  horrors  of  a 
of  crime  ?  Are  we  indeed  going  to  the  bad '!  Not 
at  all  There  never  has  been  a  period  free  from  the 
crimes  of  CainaDd  Amnon,  of  Romulus  and  Tarquintus. 

History  ha.  many  a  bloody  page  to  prove  that  society  is 
“ways  liable  to  such  lapses.  Now  and  .hen  terrible 
deeds  like  those  of  Booth  and  Outteau,  Meyer  and 
Holmes  Durrant  and  Htlhard,  the  miners  of  Rock 
Springs  and  the  citizens  of  Tyler,  shock  the  country  and 
produce  momentary  deapairfor  the  cause  of  social  r.gbt- 
eousness.  The  danger  of  a  general  breaking  up  of  the 
moral  basis  of  society  is  not  imminent  when 

as  those  of  last  week  make  men  turn  pale  with  horror, 

and  look  sharply  to  the  safeguards  of  statute  and  mora 


our 

reign 


all  sorts  ot  eminences.  The  Lafayette  professor  ot  forty 

_  ..iar,  tho  unearned  increment  from  the  drawn. 

urnwttjf  the  Institution.  The  corporation  grows,  the  We  are  told  that  the  word  sect  melius  cut ‘-off,  nnd therefore 
nrnfessor  grown  with  it!  I  find  also  surprising  advance  thnt  „  sect  is  cutoff  from  the  Church  catholic.  Nonsense  I 
froL  having  a  department  dealing  with  an  opening  Held  So  dol,a  the  „„r,l  section  mean  cut  off.  and  yet  there  a  ■ 
Mke  the  English  language.  One  isalso  happy  in  an  earnest  aect)oD„  the  United  Stale,  and  .eel ions  ta  the  Pro  tvs 

'u  ,  ,U  of  someth  “ng  uLul  to  mankind.  We  look  to  the  Bp|, copal  Church  that  are  not  cut  OS  om  the  m® 

w„  like  to  help  our  alma  muter.  The  Bcbolur  s  , Tnere  may  he  sects  or  sections  within  as xvelj  us 
f  ““ 1  m  Ju'  bv  eminence  is  his  mother  tongue  ;  anil  one  w|tl,out.  Whether  the  eeet  called  Protestant  Episcopal  or 
bas^ i^culiar  delight  in  doing  kuything  to  improve  it,  to 
make  our  English  more  simple,  symmetrical,  convenient 

beautiful.  In  youth  new  views  are  often  foroed  upon  us  ,y 


others  so  rapidly  and  vigorously  that  we  thmk  each  art 
one  proves  all  the  others  false.  It  is  delightful  tp  lln 
as  one  grows  old  that  progress  is  not  destruet  on,  but 
building  up.  The  more  we  kuow,  the  more  we  eaj  y 
pie  troths,  elementary  knowledge.  We  see  them  tbelr 
environment.  Each  generation  prizes  higher  than  the  lM. 
Homer,  Shakespeare,  the  Bible,  the  blessed  record  of  God  e 
providence  aDd  promises.” 

It  is  true  that  '•  a  college  profeesor  has  a  good  position 
-for  friends,”  and  eo  he  has  for  enemies.  It  depends 


•  not  Is  not  a  question  ot  philology  or  of  old  history,  hat 
of  the  testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit  shown  in  the  works  of 
the  Spirit  under  our  Lord's  rule,”  By  their  works  ye shall 
know  them.”  Our  contemporary  s  rule  would  make  tbe 
chief  sectarian  offender,  to  he  the  Lutheran  nod  Anglican 
Churches,  which  "cat  off"  and  "separdfetl 
from  the  Church  of  their  father,  at  the  time  o  the  Refor¬ 
mation,  not  without  some  bloodshed.  Certainly  there  was 
a  much  more  rlgorou,  cutting  themselves  off  nt  the  time 
of  Heory  VIII  than  anything  that  can  be  told  of  the  Wes¬ 
leyan  division.  Either  body  Is  a  sect,  section,  thin  the 
Holy  Catholic  Church. 


16  (1504) 


The  war  cloud  in  Europe  grows  darker  with  every  week. 
It  is  increasingly  evident  that  all  attempts  to  secure  pro¬ 
tection  for  the  Armenians  in  Asia  Minor  or  even  in  Con¬ 
stantinople  are  an  utter  failure ;  but  the  most  serious 
indications  are  those  of  a  Moslem  uprising.  In  Constanti¬ 
nople  itself  the  feeling  against  the  Sultan  has  manifested 
itself,  not  merely  in  grumblings  among  the  people,  but  in 


THE  INDEPENDENT. 

been  printed.  ...  In  less  than  four  years  more— perhaps  in 
less  than  two  years— wo  will  bo  able,  with  favorablo  legislation, 
to  supply  all  our  own  wants  for  tin  plates,  Including  exports, 
thus  saving  an  annual  payment  of  about  $20,000,000  to  foreign 
manufacturers.” 


November  7,  1895. 

firligiais  Jntrlltgcncr. 

THE  BISHOPS  AT  MINNEAPOLIS. 


BY  THE  RT.  REV.  WILLIAM  STEVENS  PERRY,  D.D., 
Bishop  of  Iowa. 

The  clear,  bracing  autumnal  weather  of  the  Northwest 
was  not  wanting  for  the  Minneapolis  Convention  of  tho 
American  Episcopal  Church.  It  was  under  the  bluest  of 


....  By  a  vote  of  69  to  37  the  suffrage  section  of  the  new 
South  Carolina  Constitution  was  adopted  last  week.  It 
arrests  of  Turks  for  plots  against  his  life,  in  the  reported  allows  any  one  to  register  during  the  next  two  years  who 
refusal  of  the  Albanian  guards  at  the  palace  to  perform  can  read  and  write,  or  who  can  understand  a  section  of  the 

their  duty,  and  in  a  serious  run  on  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Constitution  which  may  be  read  to  him,  or  who  has  prop- 

Bank,  upon  which  the  Government  relies  for  the  funds  erty  worth  a  hundred  dollars.  After  two  years  the  privi- 
with  which  to  mobilize  its  troops.  The  extent  to  which  lege  of  illiterate  registration,  by  understanding  what  is  skies  and  in  the  brightest  of  sunlight  that,  on  the  opening 

the  Grand  Vizier’s  orders  to  provincial  governors  are  read,  is  withdrawn.  The  meaning  of  it  all  was  explained  day  of  this  great  gathering,  the  choristers,  clergy  and 

obeyed  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  a  massacre  at  A k-  before  the  vote  by  William  Henderson,  who  comes  from  bishops  moved  in  procession  from  the  Knickerbacker  Me- 
Hissar  (withiu  one  hundred  miles  of  Constantinople  on  Berkeley  County,  where  the  Negroes  outnumber  the  whites 

ten  to  one,  who  said  : 

“  What’s  tho  use  of  keeping  up  this  talk  about  fair  elections  ? 

You  all  know  well  enough  that,  even  under  this  scheme,  if  you 
give  the  black  man  a  fair  election  he  will  outvote  you.  We  don’t 
propose  to  do  it,  and  you  know  it;  neither  do  wo  propose  to  dis¬ 
franchise  a  single  white  man,  and  you  know  that  too.” 


the  Anatolia  railway)  was  ordered  by  the  local  governor, 
with  no  pretext  of  disturbance  by  the  Armenians.  At 
Trebizond,  altho  the  trouble  was  started  by  an  effort  by 
the  Huntchagists  to  assassinate  a  Turkish  official,  it  was  a 
week  later  that  the  massacre  commenced,  in  which  more 
than  four  hundred  men  were  killed,  and  which  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  looting  of  every  Armenian  slop  in  the  bazaar. 
Details  have  not  yet  been  received  from  other  places;  but 
it  looks  very  much  as  if  the  Moslems  all  over  the  country 
had  become  convinced  that  there  is  no  hope  for  them,  and 
have  resolved  on  striking  out  on  every  side  and  taking 
whatever  comes  to  band.  Already  threats  are  increasing 
against  the  missionaries,  whose  letters  speak  of  personal 
peril,  tho  they  give  no  intimation  of  any  desire  to  with¬ 
draw.  Meanwhile  the  British  fleet  remains  at  Lemuos, 
the  Sultan  cowers  in  bis  palace,  the  Russian  newspapers 
are  filled  with  the  fiercest  attacks  upon  the  English  Gov¬ 
ernment.  indorsed  in  an  alarming  degree  by  the  German 
press,  and  the  opponents  of  the  Triple  Alliance  in  Italy  are 
becoming  bolder  in  their  attacks.  It  certainly  looks  as  if 
the  long  expected  contest  between  Russia  and  England 
were  nearer  than  it  has  been  nt  any  time.  Even  if  that  is 
again  averted,  the  prospect  of  any  alleviation  for  Turkey 
is  very  slight ;  and  no  one  need  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
the  long  threatened  destruction  of  Anatolia  College  has 
been  accomplished,  or  that  Asia  Minor  from  Marash  and 
Zeitfin  to  Dersim,  ErzrQm  and  Bitlis,  is  in  a  state  of  an¬ 
archy.  That  there  will  be  terrible  suffering  is  certain,  and 
relief  for  those  in  Trebizond  and  elsewhere  who  have  lost 
their  all  cannot  reach  them  any  too  quickly.  There  should 
also  be,  not  merely  one  American  ship  of  war  at  Smyrna, 
but  one  at  euch  of  the  three  prominent  Mediterranean 
ports  and  a  dispatch  boat  at  Constantinople,  aud  that 
without  delay. 

...  .Dr.  Parkhurst,  our  Son  of  Thunder,  opens  an  aute- 
elcction  letter  quivering  with  the  lightning  of  moral 
earnestness,  with  this  ringing  sentence : 

"  Not  to  kill  Tammany  this  year  would  bo  to  confess  oursolves 
fools  for  having  taken  tho  trouble  to  lame  her  last  year  ’’; 
flashes  forth  this  blinding  stroke, 

"Tammany  lias  broken  all  tho  commandments  there  are,  and 
Is  handicapped  only  by  the  dearth  of  mnterlnl.  She  would  have 
gone  deeper  if  she  had  not  run  against  the  bottom 
aud  ends  with  this  withering  blaze  : 

"We  hear  a  good  deal  about  ‘  Blue  Laws.’  That  is  tho  nick- 
nnmo  with  which  we  brand  a  law  that  rubs  us  where  we  happen 
to  bo  sore.  In  tho  South  Sea  Islands  a  statute  discouraging  the 
consumption  of  broiled  missionary  would  be  a  ‘  Blue  Law.’  To 
ex-Fire  Commissioner  Scannel  tho  Sixth  Commandment  Is  n 
4  Blue  Law.' " 

A  Parkhurst  can  chase  a  thousand,  and  two  Parkhursts, 
if  we  but  had  another,  could  put  ten  thousand  to  flight! 


—  The  following  letter  from  Dr.  Charles  A.  Eastman  is 
thoroughly  sensible  : 

I  saw  by  the  last  number  of  The  Independent  that  I  have 
been  incorrectly  reported  as  saying  that  the  Indian  is  ruiDed  by 
civilization.  My  position  is  that  the  Indian  is  demoralized  by  the 
evils  of  civilization.  There  is  not  enough  of  true  civilization 
given  him.  I  believe  that  while  there  are  individual  examples  of 
progress  and  high  character  among  many  of  the  tribes,  the 
average  Indian  is  physically  and  morally  degenerate.  I  make 
this  statement  in  my  public  addresses  in  order  to  show  the  need 
of  vigorous  effort  toward  the  cultivation  of  Christian  manliness 
among  the  young  men  of  my  race.  Tho  present  condition  of  the 
so-called  "live  civilized  tribes  ”  is  an  example  of  the  weakness  of 
a  superficial  civilization. 

....  We  are  pleased  to  see  this  comment  in  The  Kingdom 
on  the  platform  for  Church  Union  adopted  by  the  Congre¬ 
gational  National  Council ; 

"It  is  a  good  platform,  and  it  has  this  excellent  advantage  that 
one  will  not  have  to  be  apologizing  for  it  all  the  time.  It  does 
not  give  a  hint  of  any  effort  to  do  a  job  of  sectarian  propagand- 
ism  under  cover  of  pious  sentimentalism  on  Church  union.  It  is 
the  embodiment  of  the  thought  and  aspiration  of  the  people  in 
all  the  denominations  that  are  feeling  the  most  deeply  on  the 
subject.  Thr  Independent  has  been  doing  faithful  work  along 
the  line  of  this  platform.” 

....That  ritualistic  Protestant  Episcopal  paper,  The 
Catholic  Champion,  delights  to  give  currency  to  a  rumor 
reported  by  some  Ohio  Lutherans  that  the  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  Society  is  an  institution  daugerous  to  faith,  since 
the  editor  of  The  Golden  Rule,  its  official  organ,  is  a  Uni¬ 
tarian  !  If  that  is  so,  give  us  more  such  Uuitarianism  as 
he  teaches.  It  is  interesting  to  see  how  The  Catholic 
Champion  gloats  over  44  the  interment  of  the  Quadri¬ 
lateral  and  of  Dr.  Huntington’s  Omuibus.” 

....Because  a  man  cannot  lawfully  buy  of  a  saloon 
keeper  beer  or  rum  on  Sunday,  he  complains  that  his  per¬ 
sonal  liberty  is  infringed.  He  makes  no  such  compluint 
when  the  law  restrains  him  from  carrying  the  hod,  or 
building  a  wall,  or  engaging  in  hard  labor.  Why  is  it  con¬ 
trary  to  a  man’s  personal  liberty  to  forbid  a  saloon  keeper 
to  sell  to  him,  but  not  contrary  to  his  personal  rights  to 
forbid  him  to  do  unnecessary  work  ?  Truth  and  logic  are 
not  friends  to  the  saloon  class. 


morial  parish  house  to  the  little  Gethsemane  church  which, 
with  the  addition  of  temporary  galleries,  afforded  sittings 
and  standing  room  for  fifteen  hundred  deputies,  clergy 
and  laity,  attracted  by  this  unwonted  scene  in  the 
Northwest.  The  snowy  cottas  and  surplices  of  the 
singers  and  the  parochial  clergy  and  the  officers 
of  the  House  of  Deputies  contrasted  strikingly  with 
the  rich  robes  of  the  bishops  and  their  mauy-hued  hoods 
of  academic  degrees.  The  “  Primate  ”  of  the  American 
Episcopal  Church  was  absent— his  medical  adviser  dread¬ 
ing  the  long  journey  to  the  middle  West,  and  the  wearying 
work  inhering  to  his  office.  It  was  the  first  General  Con¬ 
vention  for  nearly  half  a  century,  at  which  the  revered 
and  beloved  John  Williams,  now  Bishop  of  Connecticut, 
and  Presiding  Bishop,  has  not  been  in  attendance  ;  and  the 
affectionate  regard  and  veneration  for  the  absent 41  Pri¬ 
mate  ”  was  shown  by  the  bishops  in  their  choice  for  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  House  and  Assessor  to  the  Presiding  Bishop  of 
his  most  intimate  friend  and  brother,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr. 
William  Crosswell  Doaue,  Bishop  of  Albany.  The  wisdom 
of  this  appointment  was  shown  by  the  admirable  manner 
in  which  the  Chairman  of  the  Housemanaged  its  business, 
with  a  patient  consideration  for  each  of  his  brethren  and 
with  a  skill  in  parliamentiary  procedure  which  no  one 
could  have  exceeded. 

In  the  absence  of  Bishop  Williams,  the  apostolic  Henry 
Ben jamin  Whipple.  D.D.,  LL.D.  ( Cantab ),  Bishop  of  Min¬ 
nesota,  became  the  Bishop  Presiding  in  the  House  of 
Bishops.  At  all  the  public  services  this  venerable  prelate, 
known  at  home  and  abroad  as  the  "Apostle  to  the  In¬ 
dians,”  was  the  conspicuous  figure,  aud  the  44  observed  of 
all  observers.”  Coming  to  Minnesota  in  1859,  entering 
upon  the  work  and  labors  of  the  devoted  James  Lloyd 
Brech  and  his  companions,  who  were  the  pioneers  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  Minnesota,  Bishop  Whipple  in  wel¬ 
coming  the  General  Convention  to  his  see.  showed  them 
at  Faribault  the  noble  educational  institutions  built  up 
by  a  lifetime’s  devotion  and  labor,  aided  by  an  unfailing 
stream  of  munificent  bounty  from  the  Church  at  large. 
Bishop  Whipple  gave  to  the  visiting  brethren  and  depu¬ 
ties  further  proofs  of  his  efforts  for  the  red  men  in  his  re¬ 
quest  for  the  setting  off  of  Northern  Minnesota  and  its 
Indian  work,  as  the  See  of  Duluth.  In  recognition  of  the 
courtesies  extended  to  them  at  Faribault  aud  in  loving  re¬ 
gard  for  the  bishop  whose  work  of  nearly  fifty  years  has 
been  so  signally  blessed,  his  brethren  of  the  House  of 
Bishops,  gave  to  the  Bishop-Presiding  a  magnificent  silver 
14  loving  cup,”  which  will  mark  the  day  and  the  delights 
of  the  bishops’  pilgrimage  to  the  scene  and  seat  of  Bishop 
Whipple’s  Episcopal  aud  educational  work. 

The  hospitality  of  the  “  twin-cities,”  Minneapolis  and 
St.  Paul,  was  extended  to  the  Convention  not  merely  by 
the  Church  folk  of  Minnesota,  but  by  the  people  of  all 
faiths,  and  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men.  No  pains 
were  spared  to  make  the  visiting  bishops  and  deputies  feel 
at  home.  Dinners,  lunches,  receptions,  excursions,  drives, 


—  We  deeply  regret  the  great  loss  suffered  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Virginia  in  the  destruction  by  fire  of  its  chief 
building,  and  we  echo  the  hope  expressed  by  the  unaDi- 

m,  ...  ..  ,  .  - —  mous  Virginia  press  that  this  loss  may  be  more  than  made 

The  orld  has  the  honor  of  printing  this  Olympian  epistle,  good  by  raising  not  less  than  -$500,000  for  buildings  and 
—  Before  God  the  widow  with  her  mite  and  Rocke-  equipment.  That  university,  with  its  memories  of  Jeffer- 
feller  with  his  millions  are  equal.  But  to  the  world  the  son,  has  given  some  of  the  very  best  lessons  in  American  were  constant,  and  were  made  most  attractive.  The  daily 

princely  gift  represents  endowments,  buildings,  professors  education.  It  has  afforded  a  type  to  which  our  Northern  press  surrendered  its  columns  to  verbatim  reports,  aud 

students,  and  all  the  mighty  educational  force  which  money  universities  have  more  or  less  tended. 

Jv  RocJef*ller .,ms  just  Riven  a  million  ....What  is. the  matter  with  Seuator  Chandler,  of  New 

.  mHli  -mu  ?  .  ?rf-°  °  versity,  and  promised  another  Hampshire?  Here  he  is  predicting  war  with  England, 

two  millions0  Thin  «  mQ|  ”  otlier  frie“ds  should  supply  about  the  last  power  we  are  likely  to  go  to  war  with.  He 

s"!.  !linR  up  liia  gifts  to  over  seven  says  it  is ‘‘inevitable,”  and  will  arise  41  on  accouut  of  Brit¬ 
ish  disrespect  of  our  direct  interests,”  and  that  we  shall 
have  Russia  as  an  ally,  aud  that  as  a  defensive  war  it 
should  be  welcomed.  This  would  be  mischievous  if  it  were 
not  ridiculous.  Blair  was  better. 


mil  lion  dollars,  a  pretty  large  sum  (or  a  man  who  has 
never  visited  tne  institution,  and  who  refuses  to  be  a  trus¬ 
tee.  It  is  a  (treat  blessing  tD  him  that  he  is  able  and  will- 
iuu  to  do  it.  Wo  shall  not  follow  the  carping  crowd  that 
will  quote  Professor  Bemis  to  us,  and  declare  that  capital 
is  corrupting  our  universities;  for  we  fully  believe  that 
neither  Mr.  Rockefeller  nor  auy  other  generous  giver  has 


.A  correspondent  writes : 

I  notico  among  tho  editorial  notes  of  The  Independent  of 


added  historical  and  biographical  articles,  and  very  clever 
editorials,  and  marvelously  produced  pictures  of  the  bish¬ 
ops  aDd  leading  deputies. 

The  House  of  Bishops  received  and  adopted,  with  trifling 
amendments,  much  of  the  revised  "  Constitutions  and 
Canons  of  that  portion  of  the  Catholic  Church  known  in 
law  as  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America.”  In  accepting  this  heading  for  the 
new  44  Constitutions,”  in  which  the  House  of  Deputies  con¬ 
curred,  there  was  gained  the  chief  advance  in  a  churchly 
direction  effected  at  this  session.  The  term  “  synod  ”  as 
substituted  for  44 convention,”  was  voted  down  by  the 


d  a  word  to  restrain  tho  fullest  scientific  discussion  of  October  10th  the  statement  that  Miss  Olympia  Browu  was  grud-  House  of  Deputies.  The  title  of  44  primate  ”  a9  applied  to 


social  institutions  in  the  University 

....Here  are  two  contrary  views  of  the  Congregational 
proposals  for  Church  uniou.  The  Christian  Intelligencer 
Reformed,  says : 

"  This  pluu  interferes  with  no  denominational  distinctions  or 
preferences.  It  simply  aims  for  a  visible  union  of  Christendom. 
To  say  the  lenst  It  would  be,  if  accomplished,  an  admirable  be¬ 
ginning.  Tho  plan  will  certainly  commend  itself  to  a  great  many 
Christians  In  every  American  denomination." 

The  Christian  Observer,  Southern  Presbyterian,  says  : 

"Tho  proposals  are  too  vnguo  and  general  in  thoir  naturo  to 
serve  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  Intended,  when  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  comprehension  disregards  somo  of  tho  very  essentials  of 
Christianity.  The  fourth  articlo  [Liberty  of  conscience  in  the 
nterprotatlon  of  tho  Scriptures  and  in  the  administration  or  tho 
other  "  19  DOt  0,1  y  0,,Jcet,onftl>l°  ln  itself,  hut  vitiates  all  the 

Tho  comments  of  each  paper  are  characteristic. 

How  the  Free  Trade  press  ridiculed  the  idea  of  pro¬ 
ducing  tin  plate  in  this  country  two  or  three  years  ngo 


uated  from  tho  Canton  Theological  Seminary  in  June,  1803,  in 
connection  with  which  statement  you  ask  :  “  Is  there  an  earlier 
instance  ?"  A  reference  to  page  134  of  the  Quinquennial  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Oborlin  College  for  1805  will  show  that  in  1850  Miss 
Autoinotto  Brown  and  Miss  Lettice  Smith  were  gradua  ted  from 
Oberlin  Theological  Seminary. 


mLfi_  tn(v  Q  , ,  .  ,  f  "'is0  ■  iu  uni  ueieropi  .  t  .  . .  _  _  .  . . . 

«  »  *,  ‘‘U-piate  llnr  was  the  biggest  kind  of  a  liar.  of  the  article  on  the  Greeley  letters  in  our  last  issue,  as 

But  the  McKinley  Act  nevertheless  created  the  industry  editor  of  the  Review  o t  Reviews.  He  is,  we  believe,  an 

aud  to  day  nobody  disputes  its  enormous  growth  lu  the  nsf,ista,Vt  editor.  The  editor,  as  all  tLe  world  knows,  is 

lout  flscal  years  since  the  Act  went  Into  effect  the'  pro.iuc- 

tlon  of  tin  plate  has  increased  from  nothing  to  18,64(1,719  — The  Mid-Continent announces  : 

pounds  in  1892,  and  to  193.S01.073  in  1805.  Says  the  BulUttn  “  After  long  search.at  last  wehave  found  a  thoroughly  reliable 
ol  the  American  Irou  aud  Steel  Association  •  Bible,  which  we  can  offer  os  a  reward  for  just  one  iicw  subscrip. 

•‘TMq  ...  '  bon..  It  is  a  oriuiiik-  Boaster  Bible.  It  cannot  be  purchased  at 

ims  i  ,\raml(l  of  tiu-plate  production  in  four  years  forms  as  r®1®'  under  $2.0.).  It  is  being  sold  for  that  in  St.  Louis  to-day." 
ompleu  a  justitkntlon  of  the  protective  policy  as  has  over  Rather  hart!  on  the  American  Bible  Society. 


the  presiding  bishop,  met  with  the  same  fate,  tho  thought 
to  be  much  less  un-American  than  the  appellation  of 
44 Metropolitan.”  “Provinces”  and  “Archbishops”  re¬ 
ceived  little  favor  at  the  hands  of  the  conservative  depu¬ 
ties;  and,  it  is  believed  that  only  ten  messages  from  the 
bishops  proposing  legislation  were  concurred  in  by  the 
Lower  House.  Even  these  were  far  from  being  radical  in 
their  nature,  or  tending  toward  the  establishment  of  the 
44  hierarchy  ”  so  much  dreaded  by  the  deputies.  The  title 
of  bishop-coadjutor  was  accepted  in  place  of  the  distinct¬ 
ively  American  designation  of  assistant  bishop.  One  or 
two  measures  increasing  the  powers  and  privileges  of  the 
This,  from  the  London  Financial  Kcws,  of  October  standing  committees,  were  negatived  by  the  bishops. 

Some  infelicities  in  the  make-up  and  in  the  management  of 
the  Missionary  Council  were  corrected.  The  attempt  of 
the  Upper  House  to  make  more  stringent  legislation  as 
to  “  marriage  and  divorce,”  was,  after  long  debate,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Revision  of  the  Constitution  and 
Canons,  continuing  iu  its  labors  for  another  triennium. 
Several  additional  dioceses  were  erected,  in  Maryland,  iu 
Kentucky,  in  Southern  California  and  in  Northern  Michi¬ 
gan.  Two  missionary  jurisdictions  were  created  at 
Duluth,  Minn.,  and  at  Asheville,  N.  C.  A  bishop  was 
chosen  for  Alaska,  and  the  request  of  the  mission  workers 
in  Japan  for  a  new  jurisdiction  and  a  bishop,  tho  approved 
by  the  bishops,  was  negatived  on  a  technicality  by  tbe 
deputies.  It  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  this  technicajity 
has  not  been  urged  iu  similar  cases  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  that  it  was  pressed  at  this  time  to  defeat  the  nomina¬ 
tion  seat  down  to  the  L>wer  House  by  the  bishops. 


...  .A  correspondent  suggests  that  the  question  of  saloons 
or  no  .-aloons  be  voted  ou  at  our  next  national  election. 
However  desirable  it  may  be  to  ascertain  the  sentiment  of 
the  people,  it  cannot,  lie  done  in  this  way.  Congress  could 
not  order  it  done;  only  the  Stales  have  jurisdiction,  and 
the  man  who  starts  out  on  a  crusade  of  this  kind  among 
the  State  Legislatures  will  have  a  greater  task  than  Sisy¬ 
phus  had. 


8th,  1895,  needs  no  comment  : 

"Tho  lowering  of  the  American  tariff  has  been  our  salvation, 
ana  it  cannot  bo  said  that  wo  have  shown  much  reciprocity,  for, 
instead  of  taking  the  increased  value  for  our  shipments  across 
the  Atlantic  in  kind,  we  seem  to  have  bought  less  American 
produce.  It  is  needless  to  go  beyond  our  own  Board  of  Trade  re¬ 
turns  to  find  an  explanation  of  a  good  deal  of  the  monetary 
trouble  in  iho  United  States." 

—  By  a  curious  error,  such  as  the  late  Mr.  White  used 
to  call  heterophemy.  we  spoke  of  William  B.  Shaw,  author 


November  7,  1895. 

The  missionary  work  received  less  attention  at  the 
Minneapolis  Convention  than  it  deserved.  Agreeably  to 
the  rule  of  the  House  of  Bishops,  the  Episcopal  represen¬ 
tatives  in  foreign  lands,  Ferguson  (colored),  from  Cape 
Palmas,  West  Africa;  McKim,  from  Tokio,  Japan,  and 
Graves,  from  Shanghai,  China,  were  in  attendance  at  the 
•Convention,  and  no  one  who  was  present  when  the  House 
of  Bishops  was  bidden  to  prayers  for  missions  at  the  hour 
of  noon  on  occasion,  on  this  particular  day,  of  the  election 
-of  a  missionary  bishop,  will  ever  forget  the  fervor,  the 
pithos  aDd  the  deep  devotion  with  which  Bishop  Ferguson 
conducted  this  touching  service  which  suspends  all  busi¬ 
ness  aod  unites  each  heart  in  prayer  to  God. 

Still  ic  was  felt  that  opportunity  was  not  accorded,  as 
should  have  been  done,  for  these  godly  and  self  denying 
men  to  plead  for  their  work  at  the  ends  of  the  earth,  in 
connection  with  this  representative  assembly  gathered 
from  all  parts  of  the  land.  With  the  growth  of  the  mis¬ 
sion  work  at  home  and  abroad,  only  a  brief  allowance  of 
time  can  be  given  to  the  home  and  foreign  missionary 
workers,  and  all  too  little  for  the  proper  information  of  the 
Convention  and  the  missionary  boards.  The  woman’s 
offering  of  more  than  §54,000  was  a  noble  gift,  attesting  an 
increasing  interest  and  a  greater  devotion  to  the  evangel¬ 
istic  work  ;  but  it  was  adisappointment  to  many  that  those 
who  were  ministering  the  Word  and  sacraments  on  the 
frontiers,  at  home  or  in  foreign  lands,  could  not  have  been 
heard  at  length  in  pleading  for  their  work. 

An  interesting  episode  occurred  at  the  noon  recess  on  one 
of  the  days  of  the  session.  The  members  of  the  House 
remained  in  their  seats,  the  officers  continuing  in  their 
places  after  the  House  had  concluded  its  business  for  the 
morning,  whereupon  the  Commission  on  Christian  Unity 
entered  the  hall  preceded  by  Bishop  Cleveland  Coxe,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Smith,  of 
Baltimore,  who  appeared  as  the  representative  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly  on  the  over¬ 
tures  for  union  presented  by  the  Quadrilateral  resolutions 
of  the  Chicago  Convention  (1886)  as  formulated  by  the  Lam¬ 
beth  Conference  of  1888.  The  bishops  rose  to  receive  their 
honored  guest,  who  was  introduced  to  the  members  of  the 
House  and  made  a  touching  and  most  fraternal  address,  at 
the  close  of  which  the  whole  assembly  joined  in  the  recitn . 
tion  of  the  Apostles’  Creed,  the  Lord’s  Prayer  and  the  Col¬ 
lect  in  the  English  and  American  Prayer  Books  for  unity. 
Mutual  interchanges  of  regard  and  veneration  followed  ; 
but  no  effort  was  made  in  this  connectiou  or  at  any  time  to 
meet  the  request  of  the  General  Assembly  for  an  inter¬ 
change  of  pulpits  as  a  preliminary  step  to  measures  looking 
to  comprehension  or  unity. 

The  educational  work  of  the  Church  received  special 
attention,  and  measures  were  inaugurated  which,  it  is  to  be 


THE  INDEPENDENT. 

1895  was  at  an  end.  It  meets  in  1898  in  Washington,  which 
before  its  coming  will  be  an  independent  see.  Ic  will  be 
remembered  in  ecclesiastical  history  rather  for  its  affirma¬ 
tion  of  the  great  doctrinal  teachings  of  the  Pastoral  of 
1894  and  for  its  clear  enunciation  of  the  catholic  verities 
as  explained  by  ihe  Reformation  settlement. 

Davbnpokt,  Ia. 


NATIONAL  CONVENTIONS  OF  THE  DISCIPLES 
OF  CHRIST. 

BY  THE  REV.  S.  T.  WILLIS. 

The  annual  conventions  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ  were 
held  in  the  Central  Christian  Church  at  Dallas  Tex., 
October  18th-25th.  But  while  it  was  held  far  to  one  side 
of  the  country  it  was  by  no  means  small  or  insignificant, 
either  in  the  constituency  it  represents  or  the  purpose  and 
work  of  the  religious  body  it  stands  for.  There  are  no 
northern  or  southern  wings  of  this  religions  army  ;  no  sec¬ 
tional  lines  divide  these  hosts  into  rival  factions  or  con¬ 
ventions.  Therefore  this  gathering  at  Dallas  represents 
the  Disciples  of  Christ,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  who  as 
citizens  recognize  one  country,  one  flag  and  one  constitu¬ 
tion  ;  aud  as  Christians,  one  Lord,  one  faith  and  one  bap¬ 
tism.  The  Disciples  of  Christ  meet  in  national  council, 

“  not  to  revise  theircreed,  which  happily  needs  no  revision, 
not  to  formulate  any  decrees  for  the  government  of  the 
churches,  not  to  try  any  cases  of  heresy,  not  even  to  .for¬ 
mulate  a  basis  of  Christian  unity  ;  but  simply  to  take 
council  together  concerning  ways  and  means  for  spreading 
the  Gospel  through  our  own  and  other  lands,  and  to  hear 
reports  of  what  the  Lord  has  accomplished  through  them 
during  the  past  year.”  There  were  more  than  a  thousand 
delegates  in  attendance  at  the  sessions  of  this  convention, 
rejoicing  in  the  wonderful  success  with  which  the  Lord 
has  blessed  the  great  plea  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ—  the 
can$c  of  Christian  Unity  on  the  basis  of  simple  New 
Testament  Christianity,  which  has  never  had  so  many 
friends  in  the  religious  world  as  it  has  to-day.  As  an  able 
editor  has  said,  speaking  of  this  Convention : 

"  More  and  more  are  men  coming  to  see  with  increasing  dis¬ 
tinctness  the  evils  of  division,  and  the  necessity  of  union  in  order 
to  the  world’s  conversion.  More  and  more  are  thoughtful  men 
coming  to  see  that  there  is  no  hope  for  unity  on  any  basis  which 
men  can  formulate  ;  that  we  can  only  be  one  in  Christ  and  under 
his  supreme  leadership.” 

The  convention  represents  a  constituency  of  nearly  a 
million  of  people.  The  last  census  shows  a  membership  of 
641,051.  The  first  church  was  organized  at  Cane  Ridge,  iu 
Kentucky,  in  1804,  and  the  growth  of  91  years  shows  9,368 


white  and  colored  churches,  valued  at  $16,140,947,  and  6,605 
hoped,  will  result  in  the  speedy  establishment  of  a  Church  Sunday-schools.  In  this  series  of  annual  conventions  every 
university  of  the  highest  order.  Permission  was  accorded,  organized  general  agency  among  the  Disciples  of  Christ 
against  the  wish  of  the  more  conservative  of  the  bishops,  to  has  a  place  on  the  program,  and  the  champions  of  each 
bind  the  Hymnal,  confessedly  a  temporary  makeshift,  with  - *■'  - —  •»*  Kl,“u  in 


the  Prayer  Book.  A  measure  proposed  in  the  interest  of 
Christian  unity,  and  looking  to  the  issue  of  an  edition  of 
the  Prayer  Book  with  the  removal  of  the  words  of  the  title 
41  according  to  the  use  of  the  Protestant  Episcopil  Church 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  together  with  the  Psalter 
or  Psalmsof  David,”  and  substituting  for  the  legilnameof 
the  Church  the  words  “according  to  the  American  Use,” 
so  that  the  title  would  read,  “  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer 


(1505)  17 

islerial  training  school,  that  more  ministers  be  sent  imme¬ 
diately,  and  that  the  C.  W.  B.  M.  support  Jamaica  as  never 
before.  And  after  two  days’  sessions  the  Woman’s  Board 
adjourned  one  of  the  best  conventions  in  their  history. 

The  last  annual  report  shows  that  over  1,400  auxiliary  as¬ 
sociations,  aggregating  30,744  members,  raised  last  year 
§59,277  04.  During  the  twenty  one  years  ending  with  the 
last  report,  the  Board  had  collected  and  disbursed  in  all 
departments  §424,987.56. 

Sunday  in  Convention  Week  is  always  a  memorable  one. 
Seventy  five  pulpits  in  and  about  D  Bias  were  occupied  by 
Disciple  preachers,  who  preached  to  a  large  and  interested 
audience.  Dr.  F.  D.  Power  and  J.  H.  Garrison  preached 
in  the  Central  Christian  Church  when  the  convention  met, 
and  delivered  two  great  sermons,  the  former  preaching 
on  “The  Work  of  Woman  in  the  Church,”  the  latter  on 
“The  Kingdom  of  God  on  the  Earth.”  One  of  the  most 
enjoyable  features  of  the  whole  week  was  “The  Model  Sun¬ 
day-school,”  conducted  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Waggener,  of  Kansas 
City,  the  first  National  Sunday-school  Superintendent 
among  the  Disciples  of  Christ.  He,  with  the  assistance  of 
a  number  of  specially  trained  helpers,  took  charge  of  the 
Sunday-school.  The  purpose  of  the  model  school  was  to 
give  an  object  lesson  to  all  in  attendance  of  the  most  prac¬ 
tical  and  modern  methods  of  Sunday-school  work.  Mrs. 

A.  A.  Buxton,  a  successful  kindergarten  teacher  of  Kansas 
City,  took  charge  of  the  primary  department,  showing  the 
practical  application  of  kindergarten  methods  in  teaching 
the  primary  department  of  the  Sunday-school. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  the  communion  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper  was  enjoyed  by  a  large  concourse,  the  service 
being  conducted  by  Pres.  Charles  Louis  Loose,  of  Kentucky 
University.  It  was  a  beautiful  and  delightful  service. 
Following  this  immediately,  J.  Z.  Tyler,  D.D.,  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  O.,  National  Superintendent  of  Christian  Endeavor, 
conducted  a  Christian  Endeavor  rally.  The  large,  enthusi¬ 
astic  audience  filled  the  auditorium  and  the  chapel  of  Cen¬ 
tral  Church,  there  being  many  visiting  delegates  from  local 
societies  of  Christian  Endeavor  in  the  city.  The  meeting 
was  entirely  an  informal  one,  called  te  consider  these  ques¬ 
tions  :  “  What  is  being  done  ?”  and  “  How  can  we  best  in¬ 
crease  our  efficiency  ?”  To  the  first  of  these  the  thirty  one 
State  superintendents  could  best  make  answer,  aud  being 
called  upon  give  many  encouraging  reports  of  the  progress 
of  the  Christian  Endeavor  movement  among  the  Disciples 
within  their  respective  States.  “How  to  increase  our 
efficiency  "  was  answered  in  a  sentence  by  each  speaker. 
Some  of  the  more  comprehensive  answers  are  as  follows  : 
Train  the  Juniors.  Stick  close  to  the  pledge.  Entertain¬ 
ing  conventions  and  knocking  out  prizefights.  Keep  the 
original  purpose— stand  by  the  local  church  and  work. 
Christian  Endeavor  is  for  spiritual  ends  and  don't  forget 
it.  “Soul  winning”  for  a  motto.  Larger  vision  of  the 
world’s  needs.  The  meeting  was  so  enthusiastic  that  even 
Dr.  Tyler  could  not  stop  it  on  time.  It  bus  been  remarked 
that  “  no  other  Church  has  taken  the  Christian  Endeavor 
movement  into  its  bosom  and  provided  a  place  for  it  on 
the  program  of  conventions  as  the  Disciples  of  Christ  do.” 
This  no  doubt  accounts,  in  part,  at  least,  for  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  Eudeavor  movement  in  this  Church— it 
ranks  third  in  point  of  numbers  in  the  United  States. 

On  Monday  morning,  October  21st,  the  twentieth  anunal 
Convention  of  the  Foreign  Christian  Missiouary  Society 
was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  Charles  Louis  Loose, 
of  Kentucky.  The  important  feature  of  this  session  was 
the  reading  of  the  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Mana¬ 
gers.  This  society  was  organized  October  2lst,  1875,  in 
Louisville,  ICy.,  with  the  object  to  make  disciples  of  ull 


movement  are  heard  and  encouraged  by  all  in  attendanc 
The  first  evening  is  always  given  up  to  social  and  Christian 
greetings,  in  which  old  acquaintances  are  renewed  aud  new 
ones  are  formed,  so  that  the  following  days  may  be  given 
wholly  to  the  supreme  business  of  the  conventions. 

After  social  salutations  on  the  evening  of  October  17th, 
the  great  convention  was  opened  at  9  A.M.,  on  the  morning 
of  the  18th,  with  the  Christian  Woman’s  Board  of  Mis- 
_ _  _  -  sionsin  session,  the  President,  Mrs.  O.  A.  Burgess,  of  In- 

aud  Administration  of  the  Sacraments  and  other  Rites  and  dianapolis,  in  the  chair.  The  twenty-first  anniversary  of 
Ceremonies  of  the  Church  according  to  the  American  Use,”  this  organization  was  recently  celebrated, 
was  negatived  in  the  House  of  Deputies,  tho  passing  the  it  is  a  happy,  vigorous  aDd  faithful  organization.  In 

Upper  House.  The  Deputies  thought  it  a  scheme  to  these  twenty-one  years  the  Woman’s  Board  have  done  a  nation8  aud  t'o  teach  them  to  observe  aU  tliingJlhatsoever 
change  the  name  of  the  Church  by  indirection.  It  was  sim-  great  work.  They  have  nearly  fifty  missionaries  doing  8£ng  comnmnd(jd.  it  curries  on  work  in  six  fields,  as 

ply  a  proposal  to  make  the  Prayer  Book  the  liturgy  for  the  good  service  in  the  United  States,  India  aud  Jamaica  The  Eug,andi  Scandimiviii,  Turkey,  India,  Japan  aud 

entire  English-speaking  peoples  aud  thus  further  the  intro-  first  Lord’s  Day  in  December  is  set  apart  as  C.  •  •  *■  •  cbina  The  Gospcl  is  ,,r0llched  at  59  stutions  and  out- 
duction  among  all  bodies  of  Christians,  in  all  public  msti-  Educational  Day,  when  special  exercises  are  held  oy  the  .  ^  Schools  havo  lnjen  opened  iu  India,  China  and 
tutions,  and  wherever  a  manual  of  devotion  was  desired,  auxiliaries  in  the  various  churches,  and  collections  are  ^  The  whole  nUmber  of  accessions  from  the  first 

The  publication  of  a  continuation  of  Bishop  George  Bur-  taken  for  their  educational  work  which  is  carried  on  at  the  ^omethiug  llke  8i000.  They  have  now  about  140 

ces3’s  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  E.  H.  Downing’s  Lists  of  Ordina-  Hazel  Green  Academy,  at  Hazel  Green,  in  the  mountains  _ iloinora  «,nrkinr/  In  connection  with  the 

tion  as  prepared  and  continued  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  H.  C.  Dun-  0f  Kentucky,  and  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  where 
can  of  Louisiana,  was  authorized,  and  the  Commission  on  they  sustain  two  Bible  chairs  with  the  purpose  of  teaching 
Archives  in  a  leDgthy  report  gave  the  history  of  the  collec-  the  English  Bible  to  the  studeuts  attending  tbut  great  seat 
tion  by  Bishop  White,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hawks  and  the  present  0f  learning. 

historiographer,  of  the  data  of  our  ecclesiastical  history.  Each  State  in  the  Union  sustaius  an  organization  which 
The  “  Standard”  Prayer  Book  of  1892,  printed  on  vellum  looks  after  the  interest  of  the  woman  s  work  in  its  tern- 
and  attested  by  the  committee  appointed  to  prepare  it—  tory.  Mrs.  Burgess,  in  her  annual  address,  reviewed  the  , 

the  Bishops  of  Albany,  Iowa,  aod  New  York;  the  Rev.  Drs.  work  of  the  past  year,  calling  special  attention  to  the 
W  R  Huntington,  S.  Hart,  and  J.  S.  Kedney,  and  Messrs,  needs  of  the  Western  field  in  which  the  society  is  doing  a 
T  Pierpont  Morgan,  S.  Eliot,  and  J.  Packard,  was  formally  special  mission  work.  They  sustain  several  general  evan- 
presented  to  the  House  and  used  in  the  services  of  the  Con-  gelists  in  different  portions  of  the  West,  aud  support  a 
vention  The  question  of  the  relief  of  the  Widows  and  prosperous  Chinese  mission  at  Portland,  Ore.  The 
nmlmiis  of  Deceased  Clergymen  occupied  no  little  of  the  address  warmly  commended  the  work,  being  done  in 
attention  of  the  House  and  was  referred  to  in  the  Pastoral .  India  aud  Jamaica,  but  mildly  criticised  the  misunder- 
ThTaffirmation  of  what  is  known  as  the  "  Coaciliar  '•  standing  in  certain  parts  concerning  the  Junior  an.l 

Pastoral  of  1894  set  forth  by  the  bishops  in  council  in  Children’s  Mission  Band  work,  became  they  had  been  Uru8aae  ..  WUIC11  lIIU  „ . . 

October  of  that  year,  was  urged  upon  the  House  of  Bish-  allowed  to  overlap  in  some  fields.  The  address  also  com-  this  success.  In  1894  1,806  churches 

ops  from  he  very  firsL  The  opposition  was  slight. aud  in  mended  the  wisdom  of  the  V  l" cent  of  «a“e  to  foreign  missions,  which  was  about  25  per  cent,  of 

°h  PasTornl  this  was  accomplished.  The  Pastoral  of  M*  carried  on  the  work  at  an  «pen •  *  >  r  t^of  «  ^  cllnrcheB  .  this  jeur  the  number  ia  3.403,  or  per 

average  olferinga  are  far  too  small,  uh  the  following 

:D,heawSwUhno  uncertain  sound  the  Church's  »»-  Coverage  per  church  ,»r  Sunday 

eondemnatoryofenforcedoonfession.o^co’mnu^n  femthe  £  a  man  of ... .presence 
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,  ,  ,,  „  .tiiiimm  Schools  have  been  opened  in  India,  China  and 

the  various  churches,  and  collections  are  stations.  ouuui»  ^  , 

The  whole  number  of  accessions  from  the  first 
something  like  8,000.  They  have  now  about  140 
missionaries  aud  helpers  working  in  connection  with  the 
society.  The  annual  report  was  read  by  F.  M.  Ruins, 
Financial  Secretary,  which  was  full  of  encouraging  facts 
and  figures.  The  receipts  of  the  missionary  year  just 
closed  amount  to  §83,514.03,  a  gain  of  §10,255.87  over  lust 
year’s  receipts.  Of  this  amount,  the  churches  gave  §36,- 
549  99  •  the  Sunday-schools,  §27,553.41  ;  the  Eudeavor  Socie¬ 
ties,  §2,888.57;  individuals,  §13,254.69;  given  through  be- 

■ -  --  —  *  -  .  .  .  ,  .  „  fiuests  §1  500;  from  miscellaneous  sources,  §1,767  37.  On 

needs  of  the  Western  field  in  which  the  society  is  do.ng  a  quests, ^§L  ^  ^  ^  ^  th(in  dld  the  yeiir 

previous,  and  the  increase  of  their  contributions  wus 
$4,000  80.  This  increase,  however,  Is  partly  due  to  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  theOne-DjIlars  League  in  the  Sunday-school 
army  ;  each  child  that  raised  §1  for  the  Children’s  Day 
offering  received  a  certificate  of  membership  in  the  League. 
The  numbpr  enrolled  the  first  year  was  2,100.  Then  “  The 
New  Crusude,”  which  the  secretaries  began  early  in  the 
toward  this  success.  In  1894  1,806  church 

of 
per 


school  *10  91.  per  Endeavor  Society,  33.03,  nod  per  Indlvld- 
Uii!  offering  *13.oy.  The  Richmond  Convention  in  ’SH  rec¬ 
ommended  th.it  a  Young  People's  Heathen  Building  Fund 
he  started,  and  that  the  fund  be  *20,000  divided  Into  four 


and  of  reservation  of  the  eueharistic  elements  'and  is  both  logical  and  eloquent 

utterances  of  the  bishops  should  be  taken  together  They  great  personal  “““  “™th  MnBl  deration  of 

clearly  display  the  Church's  teaching  as  to  dogmat.c  truth  as  aepeak  r  Redness  o[  childhood ; 

. .  J,  the  “rvice  Christ  asks  for  the  children,  nod  (4,  the  In¬ 
fluence  and  power  of  children  upon  their  teachers.  Among 
-n —  ...on.,  addresses  were  :  “  This  One  Thing  f  Do,  by 


and  ritual  observance.  ... 

The  close  of  the  session  was  as  the  beginning.  Ihe 
bishops  in  robes  sat  In  the  sanctuary  and  chancel  ofGeth- 
semane  church  while  the  Pastoral  was  read  by  Bishop  r.it- 
tleiobn.  of  Long  Island,  its  reputed  author,  aud  at  its 
close  the  great  assembly  united  in  the  grand  Te  Dcum,  and 
after  prayer  and  benediction,  the  General  Convention  of 


(3)  the  service  Christ  asks  for  the  children,  and  ttjthejn- 

mce  and  power  of  children  up  “  ' 

other  strong  addresses  were :  This  , 

Mrs.  H.  Gerrould,  of  Cleveland,  and  God  s  Agents  In  the 
Salvation  of  Man,”  by  Miss  Carleton.  of  Texas.  The  rc- 
ort  on  Jamaica  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  min- 


tures  Introduced  duri  og  the  post  i  car  was  the  appointment 
of  H  D  Smith  a*  Secretary  of  Forelgu  Missions  for  the 
State  of  Missouri,  which  will  no  doubt  accomplish  much 
good  among  the  125,000  Disciples  In  tbut  State.  All  keenly 
felt  the  absence  of  A.  McLean,  Secretary  of  the  Foreign 
Society,  who  is  now  on  a  missionary  circuit  of  the  globe, 
visiting  the  mission  stations  In  the  East  lbe  principal 
addresses,  “The  , Motive  in  Missions,”  “  War  in  the  East 
and  Missions,”  "Religious  Papers  aud  Missions,  and 
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“  Missions  to  the  Heathen  before  the  Time  of  Chiist  ’  were 
strong  and  stirring  appeals.  At  the  evening  session,  J.  H. 
Garrison,  chairman  of  a  joint  committee  representing  the 
Woman’s  Board  and  the  Home  and  Foreign  Society,  read  a 
resolution  strongly  commending  Governor  Culberson,  of 
Texas,  Governor  Clark,  of  Arkansas,  and  the  Legislature 
of  Texas  for  their  splendid  efforts  in  preventing  the  Corbi  tt  - 
Fitzsimmons  prize  fight.  The  resolution  passed  while  the 
great  throng  rose  and  sang,  “My  Country  ’tis  of  Thee.” 
And  on  Tuesday  morning,  after  a  routine  of  business,  the 
Convention  elected  C.  L.  Loose,  of  Kentucky,  for  President, 
Recording  Secretary,  S.  M.  Cooper,  Treasurer,  W.  S.  Dickin¬ 
son,  and  Corre> ponding  Secretary,  A.  McLean,  all  of  Ohio, 
aDd  then  adjourned  until  a  year  hence. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon,  the  22d,  the  Geneial  Home  Mis¬ 
sionary  Convention  was  called  to  order  by  the  third  Vice 
President,  C.  P.  Williamson,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  being  absent,  his  annual  address  was  omitted,  and 
the  report  of  the  Board  of  Managers  was  read  by  J.  H. 
Hordin,  Corresponding  Secretary.  This  report  is  replete 
with  facts  and  figures  that  inspire  courage  and  hopeful¬ 
ness.  According  to  a  recent  report  by  the  editor  of  The 
INDEPENDENT,  the  gain  in  the  membership  of  the  Disciples 
for  four  years,  ending  January  1st,  1895,  was  229,966,  or 
35.87  per  cent.,  atd  this  report  shows  some  of  the  agencies 
through  which  this  rapid  increase  is  made.  The  Home 
Society  has  had  54  missionaries  in  the  field  who  have 
brought  2,650  persons  into  the  Church,  labored  10,872  days, 
preached  5,181  sermons,  organized  13  churches  for  whom 
$52,858  60  was  raised.  But  taking  the  several  State  mis¬ 
sionary  societies  into  account,  which  covers  the  same  field, 
we  have  these  figures :  Missionaries  employed,  438;  days’ 
service,  44,213;  number  of  accessions,  21,418;  churches 
organized,  186 ;  Sunday-schools  organized,  274 ;  amount 
raisod  for  State  missions,  $235,666  82.  By  adding  876,500  43 
raised  by  the  General  Board,  824,017.49  by  the  Board  of 
Church  Extension,  and  86,937.57  by  the  Board  of  Negro 
Education  and  Evangelization,  makes  a  total  of  $343,122  31, 
raised  for  Home  Missions  in  the  last  year.  Then  by  add¬ 
ing  still  further  $10,348  for  City  EvaDgelizatioD,  8203,- 
475,  for  Colleges,  8600,000  for  Church  Building  and 
$7,360  for  Benevolences,  makes  a  grand  total  of  $1,164,305.31, 
which  indicates  the  activity  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ  in 
General  Home  Missionary  work.  These  gratifying  results 
are  largely  due  to  the  untiring  efforts  of  secretaries  Hodin 
and  Cannon,  of  the  General  Board,  Muckley,  of  the  Church 
Extension  Board,  Smith,  of  the  Board  of  Negro  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  the  many  excellent  State  evangelists  all  over  the 
field. 

By  the  rt  commendation  of  the  ManBgiDg  Board,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  resolutions  were  introduced,  looking  to  a  more  in¬ 
timate  official  relationship  between  the  Gi  neral  and  State 
Boaids  for  mutual  council  and  help.  And  a  ccmmittee  of 
five  was  appointed  to  suggest  changes  in  the  constitution 
necessary  to  this  end.  It  was  also  voted  to  appoint  a  ccm¬ 
mittee  to  report  annually  on  the  subject  of  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  ns  in  the  case  of  other  gieat  general  interests  of  the 
work. 

It  was  nlso  recommended  that  the  constitution  te 
amended  by  the  substitution  of  “American  Christian  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society  ”  for  "Generul  Christian  Missiouaiy  Con¬ 
vention,”  and  that  the  headquarters  of  the  Board  be  removed 
from  Cincinnati  to  St.  Louis.  Among  the  new  feutures  of 
this  convention  was  a  “Business  Men’s  Conference,”  led 
by  Gen.  F.  M.  Drake,  of  Iowa,  which  will  serve  to  enlist 
more  and  more  the  much-needed  sjmpatby  and  help  of 
that  class  of  Christian  men.  A  committee  was  also  ap¬ 
pointed  to  suggest  necessary  changes  in  the  constitution 
in  order  to  provide  a  curator&hip  for  the  National  Minis¬ 
terial  Relief  Fund,  which  was  inaugurated  at  this  con¬ 
vention.  One  of  the  finest  addresses  ever  delivered  at  a 
national  convention  was  that  of  Mr.  E.  L.  Powell,  of  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky.,  on  "  Christian  Work  for  the  Negro,”  which  was 
published  in  full  in  the  Dallas  Ncus.  An  optn  parlia¬ 
ment  on  “  Uncle  Sam’s  Farm,  How  to  Cultivate  it,”  was 
especially  suggestive  and  helpful  to  the  delegates.  So 
after  six  dojs  of  delightful  confeiei.ce  this  grand  conclave 
of  Christian  workers  adjourned  to  meet  a  year  hence  in  the 
city  of  Spiingfleld,  111. 

Hew  York  City. 

END  OF  THE  UNITY  MOVEMENT. 

LAST  LETTERS  BETWEEN  THE  PRESBYTERIAN  AND  EPIS¬ 
COPAL  COMMISSIONS. 

The  following  is  the  closiug  correspondence  between  the 
Presbyterian  and  Episcopal  Commissioners  on  Unity. 

LETTER  OF  DR.  ROBERTS. 

Piiilahelphia,  Pknn.,  September  25th,  1895. 
To  The  Rt.  Rev.  A.  Cleveland  Coxe,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Western 
New  York,  Chairman  of  the  Commission  on  Church  Unity  of 
tho  General  Convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 
Rt.  Rev.  and  dear  Brother:— Your  letter  of  April  25tb,  1895,  ac¬ 
knowledging  tho  receipt  of  our  communication  containing  tho 
action  of  our  General  Assembly  touching  mutual  recognition 
and  reciprocity,  has  been  received.  We  greatly  regret  to  learn 
from  It  that  you  and  your  brethren  on  tho  Commission  rogurd 
the  action  of  our  Assembly  as  equivalent  to  the  expression  of  a 
desire  on  Its  part  that  all  negotiations  between  us  should  cease. 
Such  wo  can  authoritatively  say  was  not  tho  iuteution.  The  As¬ 
sembly  desires  that  tho  negotiations  should  continue,  and  result, 
if  not  in  an  organic  unlou  of  tho  two  Churches,  at  least  in  closer 
relations,  hearty  co  operation  in  the  work  of  tho  Lord,  and  even 
a  federation  for  that  work,  and  will  regret  exceeding  If  there 
should  be  a  failure  In  reaching  these  highly  desirable  ends.  But 
tho  Assembly  believes  that  tho  mutual  recognition  and  reciproc¬ 
ity  which  now  prevail  between  the  great  majority  of  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  Churches  of  Chrlsteudom  should  bo  explicitly  accepted 
also  by  your  Church.  At  the  time  of  our  appointment.  In  1887, 
our  General  Assembly  affirmed  that  such  mutual  recognition 
and  reciprocity  was  "the  ffrst  and  essential  step  toward  prac¬ 
tical  Church  unity We  so  informed  you  in  the  beginning  of 
our  negotiations ;  hut  you  responded  In  substauee  that  you  were 
not  then  authorized  to  consider  tho  matter.  Your  language 
was :  "  Our  authority  at  present  exteuds  only  to  a  search  for  tho 
basis  of  unity."  “The  question  of  reciprocity  Is  one  that  will 


probably  be  for  consideration  ns  a  tentative  measure  in  the 
course  of  our  further  negotiations."  We  again  directed  your  at¬ 
tention  to  the  importance  of  the  question  by  a  proposition  for  an 
exchange  of  pulpits.  Receiving  from  the  Chairman  of  yourCom- 
misslon  a  comm  unication  to  Ihe  effect  that  you  could  not.  nego¬ 
tiate  on  that  subject,  without  authority  from  your  General  Con¬ 
vention,  our  General  Assembly  Instructed  us  to  suspend  the  cor¬ 
respondence  until  your  Commission  should  secure  from  your 
General  Convention  such  authority.  This,  we  repeat,  was  not 
Ihe  prompting  of  a  desire  to  end  the  correspondence,  but  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  importance  of  the  doctrine  of  mutual  recognition 
and  reciprocity.  Our  General  Assembly  did  not  direct  the  ces¬ 
sation  of  correspondence,  but  only  Its  suspension.  We  trust  that 
your  General  Convention  will  take  such  action  ns  will  leave  open 
the  door  to  future  correspondence,  and  that  such  correspondence 
will  lead  to  the  happiest  results. 

Personally  the  brotherly  conferences  in  which  we  have  been 
engaged  have  brought  to  us  theirou  n  reward.  We  have  learned 
to  know  and  love  each  other  as  brethren,  and  to  rejoice  in  the 
recognition  of  each  other’9  gifts  and  graces,  as  we  have  taken 
sweet  counsel  together,  and  talked  one  to  another  of  the  things 
pertaining  to  the  King.  Our  hours  of  communion  with  yc“  '’ear 
brethren,  we  will  ever  recall  with  delight,  and  cherish  their 
memory  ns  blessed  preludes  to  that  unbroken  communion  we 
hope  soon  to  enjoy  with  you  in  the  Father’s  house  above.  Allow 
us  to  again  express  the  earnest  desire  that  nothing  which  has 
recently  occurred  may  interrupt  our  earnest  and  continued 
efforts  to  bring  the  Churches  we  respectively  represent  into 
closer  fellowship  and  ultimate  union  with  each  other. 

In  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Christian  Unity  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  W.  H.  Roberts. 


REPLY  OF  BISHOP  COXE. 

To  Tjje  Rev.  Dr.  Roberts,  etc.,  Philadelphia. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir:— In  acknowledging  your  kind  communica¬ 
tion  of  September  25th,  ihe  receipt  of  which  I  have  already  an¬ 
nounced  by  private  letter,  I  congratulate  myself  that,  our  Gen¬ 
eral  Convention  being  now  iD  session,  one  great  obstacle  in  our 
fraternal  interchanges  is  removed.  For  three  years  we  have 
been  obliged  to  repeat  the  explanation  of  our  difficulties,  in  re¬ 
plying  to  your  polite  letters  arising  from  delays  on  our  part, 
while  your  corresponding  legislature,  the  General  Assembly,  ha9 
enjoyed  more  frequent  opportunities  of  giving  instructions  to 
your  venerated  committee  and  of  receiving  reports. 

What  our  General  Convention  may  resolve,  touching  the  facts 
we  now  lay  before  them  will  be  duly  communicated  by  our  Sec¬ 
retary  at  the  conclusion  of  the  sessions.  For  the  present  I  per¬ 
form  the  duty  of  presenting,  at  their  request,  the  views  of  our 
commission,  as  they  will  be  embodied  in  our  report. 

We  are  glad  to  be  informed  officially  that  it  was  not  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  General  Assembly  to  put  an  end  to  further  communi¬ 
cations  between  us;  and  we  heartily  respond  to  the  desire  that 
they  may  he  conlinued  with  favorable  results. 

This  assurunce,  however,  would  he  of  greater  importance  prac¬ 
tically  were  it  not  somewhat  modified  when  you  add  the  words: 
“  But  the  Assembly  believes  that  the  mutual  recognition  of  reci¬ 
procity  which  now  prevails  between  the  great  majority  of  Evan¬ 
gelical  Churches  of  Christendom  should  be  explicitly  accepted 
also  by  your  Church.” 

Our  authority,  as  we  have  previously  stated,  extends  only  at 
present  to  the  furthering  of  a  search  for  a  basis  of  unity  under 
the  four  conditions  recognized  in  the  “Lambeth  Quadrilat¬ 
eral"  (so  called).  The  definition  of  “  reciprocity  ”  thus  em¬ 
phatically  made  gives  grave  significance,  in  our  opinion,  to  two 
paragraphs  which  slate  the  action  of  your  General  Assembly 
upon  your  reports  to  lhal  reverend  and  honorable  body.  We 
quote  them  as  follows : 

“  In  view  of  this  history  thus  briefly  sketched,  your  committee 
believes  that  the  correspondence  with  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Commission  should  he  suspended  until  action  is  taken  upon  our 
proposition  concerning  reciprocity-  by  the  General  Convention. 
We  recommend,  therefore,  the  following  action  : 


“The  General  Assembly,  on  the  request  of  its  committee,  directs 
it  to  suspend  further  correspondence  with  the  Protestant  Epis¬ 
copal  Commission  until  that  commission  secures  from  its  Gen¬ 
eral  Convention  instructions  to  accept  snd  act  upon  the  doctrine 
of  mutual  recognition  and  reciprocity."— “  Minutes  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly,”  Anno  Domini ,  1894,  p.  2o;  ibid,  p.  29. 

It  thus  appears  that  this  positive  action  of  the  Assembly  was 
taken  “  on  the  request  of  its  commit'ee.”  In  your  present  polite 
letter  you  express  the  trust  that  our  General  Convention  “will 
take  such  action  as  will  leave  open  the  door  to  future  corre¬ 
spondence.”  In  other  words,  tblsdo-v  is  effectually  closed  until 
we  comply  with  the  demand  which  seems  lo  us  to  substitute  for 
the  fourth  Lambeth  proposition  an  entirely  new  condition,  one 
which,  In  the  present  stage  of  our  conferences,  is  a  condition  not 
only  inconsistent  with,  but  in  fact  subversive  of  its  purpose  and 
its  spirit. 

its  spirit,  let  me  remind  our  Christian  brethren  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  Is  tho  enforcement  of  our  Lord’s  own  conception  of 
unity  among  his  followers  expressed  in  his  grand  Mediatorial  In¬ 
tercession  on  the  night  before  he  suffered.  His  followers  were  to 
he  one,  not  in  a  social  or  sentimental  unity  like  the  friendships 
between  good  men,  hut  in  unity  like  that  in  which  he  could  say 
"land  my  Father  are  one."  Such  unity  he  made  the  pre¬ 
requisite  of  universal  evangelization.  Our  belief,  therefore,  is 
that  modern  missions  to  tho  heathen  will  be  comparatively  un- 
fruiiful  till  tho  unhappy  divisions  of  true  disciples  of  Christ  are 
effectually  healed.  Not  until  then,  it  follows  from  the  Master’s 
laugunge,  will  the  world  believe  in  the  divine  mission  of  the  in- 
carnal  e  Word. 

Such  being  the  spirit  of  the  Lambeth  propositions,  our  purpose 
was  to  rennimnte  true  Christians  to  renewed  efforts  for  the  res¬ 
toration  of  primitive  unity  ns  described  in  Holy  Scriptnres-a 
unity  of  common  sacraments  and  prayers,  the  common  creed, 
and  the  apostolic  fellowship.  We  did  not  make  any  demand  for 
unity  with  us  ns  a  local  church  ;  we  called  attentiou  to  the  im¬ 
portance  of  conformity  to  tho  standards  of  “first  faith,"  “first 
love,"  and  “  first  works,”  prescribed  by  our  Lord  himself  to  the 
churches  of  Asia.  We  recognize  many  things  to  be  amended  in 
ourselves,  and  much  to  be  admired  and  imitated  in  others:  but 
it  Is  by  converging  lines  directed  to  this  common  point,  from 
which  wo  have  all  more  or  less  departed,  that  we  may  meet  at 
last.  Wore  we  striving  for  our  own  aggrandizement,  or  for 
principles  peculiar  to  ourselves,  wo  could  expect  uo  blessing  upon 
our  endeavors.  We  stated  nothing  of  tho  kind;  we  have  cited 
only  tho  scriptural  prescription  of  tho  Christian  Church,  once 
universally  accepted.  He  who  will  not  “hoar  the  Church” 
makes  himself  as  a  heathen  man  and  a  publican.  We  aim  for 
ourselves  to  escape  this  condemnation  by  conformity  to  the  great 
principles  In  which  true  believers  once  confronted  a  hostile 
world  in  one  communion  and  fellowship. 

With  brethren  so  greatly  honored  as  those  whom  we  now  ad¬ 
dress  through  yoor  Committee,  it  would  be  an  impertinence  to 
speak  ambiguously  on  interests  so  sacred,  involving  the  propaga¬ 
tion  of  the  Gospel  for  millions  of  unevangelized  men.  To  con¬ 


ceal  in  any  respectour  convictions  of  truth  would  he  unworthy  of 
ourselves.  We  do  not  write  ns  diplomatists  ;  we  would  be  slow  to- 
imagine  ourselves  affronted,  and  we  are  most  anxious  not  to  give 
offense;  but  we  cannot  accept  what  is  specified  in  limine  as  the 
"  open  door  ’’  lo  further  negotiations.  Instead  of  the  Historic 
Episcopnte  you  would  substitute  "  the  mutual  recognition  and 
reciprocity  which  now  prcvnil  between  the  great  majority  of 
Evangelical  Churches  of  Christendom.”  Of  this  sort  of  unity 
“  an  exchange  of  pulpits  "  is  suggested  to  us  ns  the  outward  and 
visible  sign.  We  must  frankly  confess  that  I  his  is  the  unreal  and 
delusive  idea  of  unity  which  permits  divisions  to  he  multiplied 
without  end,  and  which  we  hnd  supposed  both  your  Committee 
and  our  Commission  were  fraternally  endeavoring  to  correct. 

Great  have  been  our  hopes  that  our  Presbyterian  brethren  were 
awakening  to  the  fact  that  wo  and  they  were  originally  one  fam¬ 
ily  in  the  Reformed  Church  of  England  ;  that  the  history  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  is  our  common  history,  and  that  all  things  in 
our  existing  circumstances  and  relations  to  our  beloved  country 
Invite  us  to  set  an  example  of  restored  unity,  and  of  united  effort 
for  the  propagation  of  the  blessed  Gospel  among  our  own  country¬ 
men  and  in  all  theworld.  In  three  points  of  tho  “Lambeth  Quadri¬ 
lateral  ”  Iso-called]  we  are  supposed  to  coincide ;  it  is  the  fourth 
w  hich  we  are  now  called  upon  to  surrender  if  our  communica¬ 
tions  are  to  he  continued. 

Have  our  Presbyterian  brethren  forgotten  that  they  tbemselve>v 
so  long  ago  as  in  a.d.  1600,  pronounced  the  reformed  Episcopate,, 
ns  we  have  done,  to  be  the  most  practical  step  toward  a  reunion 
of  Christendom,  if  ever  such  a  blessing  might  be  regained?  They 
then  declared  that  Presbyterian  principles  do  not  conflict  with 
such  an  Episcopate  ns  that  of  the  Anglican  Church,  but  only  re¬ 
quire  the  admission  of  presbyters  and  laymen  to  a  share  in 
synodical  legislation.  Was  it  not  reasonable  in  us  to  expect  the- 
Presbyterians  would  be  the  first  among  American  Christians  to. 
join  us  in  support  of  a  principle  to  which  they  are  themselves 
historically  committed  ?  Can  anything  be  conceived  of  as  more 
likely  to  make  the  Gospel,  in  all  its  practical  influences,  trium¬ 
phant  throughout  this  land,  than  such  an  example  of  healing  a 
breach,  and  "  restoring  paths  to  dwell  in”?  Our  Commission  is 
united  in  the  conviction  that  for  the  present,  and  until  Provi¬ 
dence  sets  before  us  an  “  open  door”  for  a  resumption  of  our  con¬ 
ferences,  it  is  proper  for  us  to  accept  the  act  ion  of  the  Assembly 
[made  “  on  the  request  of  its  Committee  "J  that  such  conferences 
should  be  suspended,  but  only  for  the  present. 

We  know  that  you  will  join  us  in  prayers  to  God  for  a  speedy 
renewal  of  our  fraternal  relations.  On  our  part,  we  shall  pray 
for  forgiveness,  if  by  any  fault  of  our  own  the  proposals  of  Rich¬ 
ard  Baxter  and  his  brethren  in  1600,  were  relegated  to  a  suspen¬ 
sion,  which  for  two  centuries  has  perpetuated  a  melancholy 
division  amongst  Christians  who  are  60  truly  described  in  the 
scriptural  phrase,  “  Sirs,  ye  are  brethren.” 

"  Brethren  ”  we  are,  whose  united  forces  might  have  accom¬ 
plished  most  glorious  results  for  mankind ;  whose  discords  have 
brought  reproach  upon  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

Believe  me.  Reverend  and  dear  Brother,  that  our  Commiseion 
returns  this  reply  with  no  feelings  of  diminished  Christian  regard 
for  your  Committee,  and  I  am  personally  your  obliged  friend  and 
brother  in  Christ.  A.#  Cleveland  Coxe,  Chairman,  etc. 

Minneapolis,  October  11th,  1S95. 

This  correspondence  was  presented  to  the  Episcopal  Gen¬ 
eral  Convention  at  Minneapolis,  last  month.  The  Commis¬ 
sion  recommended  that  it  be  continued  that  it  might  hold 
itself  in  readiness  to  correspond  with  any  denomination  de¬ 
siring  a  restoration  of  Church  Unity.  It  deemed  it  un¬ 
necessary  to  ask  for  an  enlargement  of  its  powers.  Its 
recommendation  was  adopted. 


RELIGIOUS  NOTES. 

The  membership  of  the  Reformed  (German)  Church 
appears  to  be,  from  tbelatestslatistics,  a  little  oyer  224,000, 
an  increase  of  about  3,000  over  last  year. 

....The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Reformed 
(Dutch)  Church  has  commenced  a  determined  effort  to  pay 
(  ff  its  debt  o(  846,000.  If  this  can  be  doDe  immediately  it 
will  leave  the  Board  in  better  condition  for  work  tbaa 
many  years  past. 

_ The  American  Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society  re¬ 
ports  that  the  receipts  forth*  first  six  months  ot  the  fiscal1 
year  fell  considerably  below  the  amount  for  the  correspond¬ 
ing  period  of  last  year,  ar  d  unless  the  deficit  is  made  uj> 
some  of  the  most  important  enterprises  will  have  to  be 
given  up. 

_ Dr.  W.  R.  Huntington,  Rector  of  Grace  Church  in 

this  city,  preached  last  Surday  on  the  General  Convention,, 
and  took  for  his  text : 

"Neb.  4:  21.— So  we  labored  in  the  work,  and  half  of  them 
held  the  spears,  from  the  rising  of  the  morning  till  the  6tars  ap¬ 
peared." 

....The  fifth  annual  convention  of  the  National  City- 
Evangelical  Union  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  i9 
to  be  held  in  Baltimore,  November  2lst-24th.  There  will' 
be  reports  on  work  among  the  different  foreign  communi¬ 
ties  of  the  various  cities,  discussions  as  to  the  local  unions, 
their  methods,  etc.,  the  new  evangelization  and  other 
topics. 

_ The  Associate  Reformed  Synod  of  the  South  met  at 

Due  West,  S.  C.,  the  last  week  in  October.  Interest  cen¬ 
tered  largely  about  the  Conferences  on  Home  and  Foreign 
Missions,  both  of  which  causes  were  earnestly  supported. 
It  was  decided  to  permit  the  faculty  of  Erskine  College 
to  receive  such  ladies  as  may  apply  for  admission  to  the 
college  classes,  without  any  change  in  tbe  organization 
of  the  institution  and  without  any  solicitation  of  such 
pupils. 

_ Under  the  auspices  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Conven¬ 
tion,  Dr.  A.  J.  Diaz  has  organized  and  located  seven  Red 
Cross  Hospitals  in  Cuba,  in  tbe  section  where  the  fighting 
occurs  and  where  the  Spanish  Government  has  about 
20,000  soldiers.  At  each  station  there  are  a  native  physician, 
two  Baptist,  women  nurses,  and  about  ten  mule  helpersr 
all  well  supplied  with  tracts  and  leaflets.  The  Spanish 
Government  has  given  formal  recognition  of  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  the  work. 

_ The  reports  of  the  elevation  of  Mgr.  Satolli  to  tb& 

Cardinalate  have  been  officially  confirmed.  The  consistory 
will  be  held  about  the  middle  of  this  month,  and  a  messen¬ 
ger  will  immediately  leave  Rome  with  the  heretta,  and  the- 
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ceremony  of  conferring  it  will  be  held  by  Cardinal  Gibbons 
in  Baltimore,  probably  early  in  December.  It  is  said  at  the 
Legation  in  Washington  that  this  will  not  affect  the  pres¬ 
ent  relations  of  the  Delegate,  who  will  simply  assume  the 
title  of  Pro-Delegate.  Mgr.  Sbarretti,  the  auditor  of  the 
Delegation,  will  receive  the  beretta  and  deliver  it  to  Cardi¬ 
nal  Gibbons  at  the  time  of  the  ceremony. 

. . .  .The  fourteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  General  Board 
of  Managers  of  the  Woman’s  Home  Missionary  Society  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  held  in  Columbus,  O  , 
the  latter  part  of  October,  showed  total  receipts  during  the 
year  of  $123,241  ;  valuable  supplies  have  been  sent  to  the 
frontier  ministers  to  the  amount  of  $114,000.  Action  was 
taken  in  regard  to  the  deaconess  work,  identifying  it  more 
closely  with  the  work  of  the  Woman’s  Home  Missionary 
Society,  and  providing  uniform  rules  for  the  different 
homes.  During  the  past  fifteen  years  the  society  has  raised 
in  cash  $963,650,  and  has  sent  out  supplies  valued  at 
$637,840. 

....The  regular  semiannual  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Commission  of  the  Alliance  of  the  Reformed  Churches 
from  the  Western  (American)  section  was  held  in  Pitts¬ 
burg,  October  31st.  The  total  amount  of  money  reported 
by  the  treasurer  as  collected  was  $4,043,  leaving  a  balance 
of  $2,899.  A  letter  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Trumbull,  of  London, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Eastern  (European)  section,  expressed 
himself  as  in  favor  of  the  scheme  whereby  each  section 
should  be  responsible  for  one-half  of  the  fund.  A  report 
was  also  accepted  empowering  the  Western  section  to  ap- 
poiit  sixteen  prominent  ministers  to  prepare  papers  aud 
addresses  on  topics  in  relation  to  the  work  carried  on  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

_ The  Board  of  Directors  and  Trustees  of  Union  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  (Southern  Presbyterian)  at  Hampden 
Sydney,  Va.,  at  a  recent  meeting  prepared  a  formal  request 
to  the  Sy  ccds  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  approving 
the  removal  of  the  Seminary  to  Richmond.  This  appeal 
come  before  the  meeting  of  the  Synods  last  week  and  was 
accepted  by  them,  the  vote  in  the  Synod  of  North  Carolina 
being  almost  unanimous — 110  to  3,  and  that  in  the  Synod 
of  Virginia,  100  to  67.  Mr.  Ginter,  of  Richmond,  had  offered 
a  site  two  miles  north  of  the  city,  covering  a  little  over 
eleven  acres,  and  the  people  had  subscribed  $125,000  for  the 
erection  of  buildings,  both  of  which  facts  had  considera¬ 
ble  influence  in  the  decision,  and  itis  therefore  certain  that 
the  removal  will  take  place  before  long. 

. . .  .The  General  Convention  of  the  Universalist  churches 
was  held  at  Meriden,  Conn.,  the  latter  part  of  October,  the 
occasional  sermon  being  preached  by  J.  K.  Mason,  D.D.,  of 
this  city.  The  principal  action  was  in  regard  to  the  creed. 
The  third  article  at  present  reads  as  follows: 

“  We  believe  that  holiness  and  true  happiness  are  inseparably 
connected,  and  that  believers  orght  to  he  careful  to  maintain 
order  and  practice  good  works;  for  these  things  are  good  aud 
profitable  unto  men.” 

An  amendment  to  this  was  moved  by  Dr.  E.  H.  Capen,  of 
Boston,  so  ns  to  make  the  whole  creed  read  as  follows  : 

“1.  We  believe  in  the  Universal  Fatherhood  of  Gcd  and  in  the 
Universal  Brotherhood  of  Man. 

“  2.  We  believe  that  God,  who  hath  spoken  through  ull  his  holy 
prophets  since  the  world  began,  hath  spoken  unto  us  by  his  Son, 
Jesus  Christ,  our  Example  and  Savior. 

“3.  We  believe  that  salvation,  here  and  hereafter,  consists  in 
spiritual  oneness  with  God,  who  will  gather  in  Christ  the  whole 
family  of  mankind." 

The  vote  stood  69  for  the  change  and  15  against  it,  giving 
thus  the  necessary  two-tbiids  to  secure  its  transmission  to 
the  next  convention,  to  be  held  in  Chicago  in  1897,  when  it 
will  come  up  for  final  ratification  or  rejection.  The  mis¬ 
sion  in  Japan  held  a  prominent  place  in  the  discussions, 
and  especially  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  meeting.  In  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Cent-a  Day  plan,  the  general  feeling  was  that 
while  it  had  not  accomplished  as  much  as  had  been  hoped 
for,  it  should  be  approved  and  carried  forward  with  the 
best,  efforts  of  the  churches.  Special  reference  was  made 
to  the  offer  of  the  Hon.  Amos  G.  Throop  of  §20,000  for  theo¬ 
logical  education  on  the  Pacific  slope  on  the  condition  that 
a  similar  sum  he  raised  befoie  March  23d,  1896,  aud  the 
attention  of  Universalists  all  over  the  country  was  called 
to  this  libeial  offer  and  also  to  the  offer  of  Stamford  Uni¬ 
versity  to  have  the  institution  corrected  with  itself. 
Chas.  L.  Hutchinson,  of  Chicago,  was  elected  President  ; 
Dr.  Geo.  L  Penn,  of  Massachusetts,  Vice  President,  aud 
Dr.  G.  L  Demarest,  of  New  Hampshire,  Secretary. 


giMiffll  llrsrarfl). 


The  question  as  to  the  manner  of  ce’ebrating  the  Lord's 
Supper  in  the  earliest  Church,  brought  to  the  front  by  the 
claims  of  Harnack  and  Jiilicher  that,  the  primitive  Chris¬ 
tians  regarded  the  use  of  water  instead  of  wine  as  a  legiti¬ 
mate  means  for  this  celebration,  as  also  the  claim  that  the 
Savior  bad  not  originally  instituted  this  Supper  as  a  per¬ 
petual  memorial  feast,  which  doctrine  was  rather  an  out¬ 
come  of  Pauline  teaching— this  question  is  one  of  the  few 

which  are  being  discussed  from  virtually  the  same  scientific 

basis  by  both  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  scholars  One 

of  the  ablest  defenders  of  the  traditional  view  has  been  the 
Catholic  Professor  .Funk,  of  Tubingen,  who  with  other 
conservative  men  from  the  Protestant  Church,  notably 
Zahn  of  Erlangen,  acknowledges  that  in  certain  portions 
of  the  early  Church  water  was  actually  used  instead  of 
wine  but  contends  that  this  originally  was  exceptional 
iater  on  was  universally  warded  as  beredca  .  An 
jnterestine  snmmary  of  the  di-cusr.on  „  fnrn.shed  m  the 
Allan.  Evany.  Lull,.  Klrchenzctlvva.  of  Leipzig.  Nos.  36. 
37  by  Professor  Bonwetz.  of  GOttiDgen;  and  bis  conclusions 
show  again  that  whatever  germ  of  truth  there  may  be  in 
the  sensational  claims  of  advanced  theologians  is  readily 
acknowledged  and  accepted  by  the  more  cautious  men 


with  traditional  views.  The  author  shows  that  there  is 
absolutely  no  evidence  to  believe  that  the  use  of  water  for 
wine  was  anything  like  a  general  custom  in  the  Church. 
There  is  no  testimony  to  show  that  this  usage  prevailed 
anywhere  in  the  churches  of  Asia.  The  only  passage 
claimed  in  this  connection,  found  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Martyr  Pionius,  a  presbyter  of  Smyrna  c.  250,  does  not 
speak  of  the  Supper  as  commonly  celebrated.  In  Africa, 
however,  the  water  celebration  did  occur.  In  the 
63d  letter  of  Cjprian  this  clearly  appears;  but  the  pas¬ 
sage  in  question  does  not  at  all  speak  of  the 
custom  as  one  prevailing  in  the  entire  province, 
as  Harnack  has  interpreted  the  words.  Cyprian  says  par¬ 
ticularly  that  it  was  the  custom  of  11  a  few”;  that  it  was 
so  observed  “  at  some  places."  The  Church  father  himself 
speaks  of  the  usage  with  surprise,  and  ascribes  its  exist¬ 
ence  to  the  “ slmplicltaa”  and  ignorantia  of  certain 
Christians,  and  evidently  in  conflict  with  the  consciousness 
and  conviction  of  the  Church  as  a  whole.  Jiilicher’s  ex¬ 
planation  can  be  accepted,  according  to  which  the  change 
from  wine  to  water  was  effected  at  the  time  when  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  Supper  was  transferred  from  the  evening  to 
the  morning,  as  it  was  contrary  to  the  customs  of  the  an¬ 
cients  to  touch  wine  in  the  early  part  of  the  day.  The 
change  was  all  the  more  easily  made,  as  the  wine  used  in 
the  communion  was  strongly  diluted,  fully  one-balf  or  even 
two-thirds  of  the  mixture  being  water.  Can,  however,  the 
use  of  water  for  wine  be  traced  to  even  an  earlier  period  in 
the  church  ?  It  is  claimed  to  have  been  mentioned  and 
sanctioned  by  Justin  the  Martyr,  which  would  bring  it  up 
to  the  second  post-apostolic  generation.  This  is  done  on 
the  ground  that  the  word  "wine”  in  three  places  in 
Justin’s  writings  is  regarded  by  Harnack  and  others  as  a 
later  insertion  ;  but  this  cannot  be  proved.  Then,  too,  this 
Father  speaks  in  general  of  the  beverage  used  in  com¬ 
munion  as  a  "drink,”  and  as  a  "cup,”  which  is  also  re¬ 
garded  as  at  least  admitting  the  possibility  of  Its  having 
been  water  and  not  wine.  But  the  writers  of  the  very  next 
generation,  Clemens  and  Irenaeus,  knew  of  water  com¬ 
munion  only  as  the  practice  of  heretical  parties,  which 
they  could  not  do  if  so  prominent  a  teacher  as  Justin  has 
reported  it  as  a  custom  of  the  Church  in  general  or  even 
sanctioned  it.  Even  Jiilicher  does  not  claim  Justin  as  in 
favor  of  his  view.  These  data  contain  the  germ  of  truth  at 
the  bottom  of  these  innovations  in  regard  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  both  dogmatical  and  especially  his¬ 
torical.  _ 
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SAUL  REJECTED.— 1  SAMUEL  15:  10-23. 

Golden  Text. — 11  To  obey  is  better  than  sacrifice.” — 
1  Samuel  15:  22. 

Notes.—' “  It  repenteth  me."— Compare  vs.  29.  In  order 
to  keep  the  same  attitude  toward  sin,  God  has  to  change 

bis  attitude  toward  a  man  who  relapses  into  sin. - 

“Samuel  was  wroth.”—  Felt  indignant  that  Saul  should 

not  have  done  as  he  was  told. - “  Saul  came  to  Carmel.” 

—Not  Mt.  Carmel  in  the  north,  where  Elijah  was,  but  an¬ 
other  pleasant  hill  and  wood  in  the  south,  on  the  way  back 
from  the  Amalekite  country.  The  word  carmel  means  a 
hilly,  pleasant  park,  for  gardens  and  vineyards,  and  might 

be  applied  to  different  places,  as  in  2  Chron.  26:  10.— - 

“He  set  him  up  a  monument.” -Literally  a  hamd.  In 
honor  of  his  successful  raid  ou  the  Carmelites  he  set  up  a 
rough  stone  column,  and  perhaps  had  a  hand  carved  on  it, 
but  more  likely  not.  For  generatious  people  would  repeat 
that  this  "  hand”  was  set  up  to  recall  that  Saul  made  a 

raid  ou  the  Amalekites. - “Gone  about.”— Made  u  detour 

to  the  right  to  get  to  Gilgal,  which  was  a  national  center. 

- “  To  sacrifice  unto  Jehovah,  tluj  Go  cl."— The  sacrifice 

would  be  a  great  feast,  and  not  all  the  herds  would  be 
slaughtered  aud  eaten.  The  command  was  to  make  the 
whole  Amalekite  people  and  property  a  curse,  or  taboo,  of 
which  nothing  was  to  be  spared.  In  speaking  of  Jehovah 
as  “thy  God,"  Saul  shows  his  own  imperfect  recognition 

of  Jehovah  as  his  own  God. - "  Rebellion  Isas  the  sin  of 

witchcraft.”— By  “witchcraft”  is  here  meaut  going  to 
pagan  gods  for  divination  of  the  future.  It  is  a  form  of 
idolatry. - “  Idolatry  and  teraplilm.”— Literally,  “  in¬ 

iquity  and  teraphim,”  that  is,  the  iniquity  of  tcraphim. 
These  were  the  small,  rude  household  gods,  Imnges  of 
Baal  and  Ashtoreth,  which  people  kept  in  their  houses  for 
worship,  aud  such  as  Jacob  found  worshiped  by  his  wives. 

Instruction—  The  command  given  by  Samuel  to  Saul 
was  one  which  would  be  justified  now  in  no  sort  of  war.  It 
was  a  command  to  kill  man,  woman,  child  and  all  cattle. 
It  was  perfectly  in  accord  with  the  morals  of  the  time, 
however.  One  of  our  chief  enuses  for  gratitude  Is  that  we 
live  in  an  age  of  Christian  civilization  when  we  cun  hardly 
understand  how  such  things  could  be. 

Saul  needed  a  prophet  as  his  mentor,  to  keep  him  up  to 
the  bight  of  his  duty  of  obedience  to  God.  Yet  we  see  in 
the  relation  of  Saul  to  Samuel  that  the  transition  from  the 
royal  authority  was  a  gradual  one.  David  had  no  prophet 
over  him  In  any  such  sense  as  Suul  had.  No  prophet  told 
David  when  he  was  to  go  and  fight  the  Philistines  or 
Amalekites. 

God  does  repent,  and  we  are  told  In  the  same  chapter 
that  he  doe.  oot  repent.  Hi.  eharacter  i»  immutably  the 
same  He  alwuys  bates  siu  and  loves  holiness.  If,  how¬ 
ever  a  man  whom  God  has  loved  becomes  a  sinner,  then 
God  seem,  to  chanee  becau.e  he  cease,  to  lo*e  him  ;  but 
God  no  more  change,  than  the  .un  change,  when  the  earth 
turnsaway  from  It  an.lit  l.  nlghtor  winter.  It  Houly  the 
earth  that  has  changed,  altho  the  .an  seems  to  have 
changed  and  grown  colder. 

Samuel  was  Indignant  that  Saul  should  hove  disobeyed, 
and  yet  he  cried  to  God  all  night.  He  prayed  God  lo  spare 
Saul’ and  doubtless  God  would  have  done  so  If  Saul  had 
shown  repentance. 
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Saul  knew  he  had  disobeyed,  but  he  would  not  acknowl¬ 
edge  it,  but  justified  it.  This  was  bis  great  mistake.  It 
showed  that  his  heart  was  wroog.  If  you  have  done  wroDg 
never  try  to  excuse  it.  It  is  a  great  deal  easier  and  better 
in  the  end  to  admit  the  wrong  light  off,  and  ask  pardon 
That  shows  a  good  heart. 

Saul  tried  to  lay  the  fault  of  the  disobedience  on  the 
people.  But  this  was  not  true.  Doubtless  they  would 
have  been  glad  to  save  the  cattle  ;  but  if  he  had  told  them 
not  to  do  so  they  would  have  obeyed,  for  they  wculd  have 
been  afraid  of  the  curse  on  them.  Long  before  San),  Adam 
did  the  same  tbiDg,  in  blumiug  his  wife  for  bis  disobedi¬ 
ence.  Never  excuse  your  own  sin  by  blamiDg  others  who 
led  you  astray.  What  did  Gcd  give  you  a  conscience  for  ? 

We  see  the  corrupting  influence  of  prosperity  and  power. 
S  aul  b8d  been  modest  and  obedient  ;  now  he  was  disobe¬ 
dient  and  proud,  and  soon  he  would  be  trying  to  kill  David. 

Saul  repeats  his  excuse,  aDd  adds  to  it  that  the  people 
d  isobeyed  for  the  purpose  of  honoring  God  in  sacrifice. 
This  shows  how  utterly  unwilling  he  was  to  confess  siD,  as 
if  one  could  honor  God  by  disobeying  him. 

There  is  a  great  lesson  in  the  golden  text  of  this  week. 
God’s  great  commard  is  given  by  onr  Lord  in  the  words  : 
“  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  ihy  heart  and 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself.”  This  is  to  be  obeyed.  It  is  no 
substitute  to  say,  “  I  go  to  church,  I  attend  Sunday-school, 
I  give  money  to  support  the  Gospel,  I  build  hospitals  and 
send  missionaries  to  the  heathen.”  All  that  is  good  ;  but  it 
is  not  the  obedience  first  required. 

Sa  ul  was  not  an  idolater.  He  would  have  been  hoi  rifled 
to  have  been  charged  with  diviration  before  idols  or  the 
worship  of  teraphim.  In  many  respects  be  was  obedient. 
But  he  was  obedient  when  be  wanted  to  be,  and  disobedi¬ 
ent  w  ben  he  chose.  This  was  a  sin  just  as  truly  as  idola¬ 
try.  We  cannot  pick  our  obediences,  and  thus  have  a  few 
cherished  sins.  We  must  purpose  to  obey  fully.  "With 
all  thy  heart.” 


iHinistfrifll  fitgistcr. 

BAPTIST. 

BLAKER,  C.  D.,  Canby,  accepts  call  to  St.  James,  Minn. 
FLOWER,  John  W.,  North  Troy,  Vt.,  accepts  call  to  Pori  Wash¬ 
ington,  L.  1. 

GILL,  T.  A.,  Philadelphia,  Penn,  called  to  Hackensack,  N.  J. 
KIDD,  II.  S.,  Rowayton,  Conn,  culled  to  Cedarville,  N.  J. 
LOVING,  A  G.,  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  resigns. 

LUDWIG,  W.  W.,  Staples,  Minn.,  resigns. 

LUX,  Paul  J.,  Nanuet,  N.  V.,  called  to  Tyrone,  Penn. 
PRENTICE,  R.  R„  West  Clarksville,  N.  Y..  resigns. 

RICE,  W.  T.,  Winthrop,  Conn.,  accepts  call  to  Edgartown,  Mass. 
VAN  A  LLEN,  C.  E.,  Stephontown,  N.  Y., accepts  call  to  Russell 
Mass. 

CONOllEOATIONAL. 

ALGER,  Frank  G.,  Oneida,  Ill.,  resigns. 

BYERS,  William  L.,  No.  Topeka,  Kan., accepts  cull  to  Keokuk, 
la. 

CHEVIS,  Ehnkst  C.,  Iron  River,  accepts  call  to  Clear  Lake,  Wis. 
CKOKEK,  JonN,  Kingsley,  called  to  Golden,  la. 

DAVENPORT,  Merriam  B  ,  Woodbury,  Soul  h,  Vf.,  resigns. 
DAVIDSON,  William  E.,  Algonu,  la.,  resigns. 

De  MOTT,  Jacob  L.,  Warren,  Me.,  resigns. 

H1SSEY.  Marion  W.,  University  of  Denver,  accepts  call  to  Ash¬ 
tabula,  O. 

HOUGH,  Jf.sse  W.,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  died  October 29th, aged 

KEVAN,  James  H.  Forman,  accepts  call  to  Custer,  N.  D. 
LODWICK,  William,  ord.  October  22d,  Luke  Benton,  Minn. 
MARGETTS,  Miss  S.  E.,  ord.  October  25th,  Stockbrldge,  WIs. 
McGEEHAN,  Seldkn  E.,  ord.  October  23d,  Richmond,  Me. 
McGOWN.  RiciiAnn  H.,  Salmon  Falls,  N.  II.,  accepts  cull  to  Ev¬ 
erett.  Muss. 

MERRICK,  S.  G.,  Gaines,  N.  Y.,  accepts  call  to  Duxbury,  Mass. 
PALMER.  Edward  G.,  Covert,  Mich.,  resigns. 

PETERSON,  Jens,  Chicago  Sera.,  accepts  call  to  Scundluaviun 
eh.,  Wesley,  la. 

PULLAN,  Frederick  B.,  Inst.,  October 22d.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
KULIFSON,  E.  J.,  Revere,  Moss.,  uccepts  call  to  Wurdsboro, 
South,  Vt. 

SCUOENFELD,  F.  W.,  ord.  October  22d,  Prairie  du  Cblen,  Wis. 
SHAW,  George  W.,  St  Paul,  Minn.,  resigns. 

STEAD,  James  R.,  Inst.  Oclober25th,  Kunglcy,  III. 

TORGESON,  Ceceliab  0.,  Scandinavian  ob,,  Wesley,  la.,  re¬ 
signs. 

TUPPER,  J.  L.,  Methodist,  Newbury,  nceepts  call  to  Walling¬ 
ford,  Vt. 

WEAVER,  H.  G..  Alikin,  Minn., resigns, 

WESTFALL,  Charles  K.,  Chicago,  accepts  cull  to  Bowen,  III. 
LUTHERAN. 

BLACK  WELDER,  D.  M.,  St.  Cluirsville.  Penn.,  resigns. 

BROWN,  B.  S.,  Mt.  Pleasant,  N.  C„  resigns. 

GRUVER,  O.  H..  Hyndmnn,  Penn.,  accepts  colltoSau  Francisco, 
Cal. 

MEYER,  J.  D.,  Oak  Lawn,  III.,  uccepts  call  to  Dalton,  la. 
MOESSNER,  Luribuin,  accepts  call  to  Princeton,  Nob. 
ZIMMERMAN,  II.,  Inst.  October21st,  Hays  City,  Kan. 
METHODIST. 

GORDON.  William,  Michigan  City,  Ind.,  died  October  23d  , 
aged  87. 

LATH  AM.  Joseph,  Frankltnvllle,  N.  Y..  died  October  lOtb. 
PLANK,  G  koroe  W..  Barnett  Cornr rs,  N.  Y.,  died  October  UHL . 
POTTER.  A.  J..  Lockhart,  Tex.,  died  October  22<I. 

RAYBURN.  II ..  Kokomo,  Ind.,  died  October  22d,  aged  «4. 
UPHAM,  Francis  W.,  New  York,  N,  Y.,  died  October  7th. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 

FENNELL,  Andrew  J.,  Glens  Fulls,  N.  Y.,  died  October  181b, 

GRAHAM.  Ralph  X..  Kune,  called  to  Chestnut  Illll,  Penn. 

LEE.  E.  T.,  Pueblo,  Col.,  aeccptB  call  to  Cincinnati,  O. 
MILLIGAN,  O.  B..  Braddock,  Penn.,  called  toCunton.O. 
ROCKEFELLER.  DkWitt  O.,  resigns  bis  postorato  to  engage  In 
evangelistic  work. 

RUSSELL,  A.  S..  Inst.  Oc toller  24tb.  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

PROTKHTANT  EPISCOPAL. 

CROSS,  William  R..  Geneva,  accepts  cull  to  New  York  City, 
S.Y. 

D1NZEY,  Joseph.  Wood's  Moll,  Mass.,  resigns. 

LANG  DON.  William  C  .  Providence.  R.  I.,  died  recently,  aged 

M1LLETT.  James.  New  York  City,  died  October  191b,  aged  88. 
TRAPIER.  RICHARD  S.,  Highlands,  N.C.,  died  October  22d. 
aged  85. 
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jfitmittirr. 

The  pro. apt  mention  in  our  list  of  "Brrksof  the  Week"  will  be 
considered  bp  us  as  an  equivalent  to  their  publishers  for  all  vol¬ 
umes  received.  The  interests  of  our  readers  will  guide  us  in  the 
selection  of  works  for  further  notice. 

MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT  AND  REFORM.* 

It  is  to  aa  American  anything  but  an  inspiring  reflec¬ 
tion  that  while  municipal  government  has  been  making 
such  strides  in  Great  Britain  it  has  been  on  the  retro¬ 
grade  here. 

Indications  abound  that  the  low-water  mark  has  been 
reached,  and  we  are  now  prepared  to  face  with  less 
shame  the  record  made  by  other  people.  It  is  indeed  re¬ 
markable  to  what  an  extent  the  banner  of  reform  has 
passed  from  us  to  the  hands  of  other  people.  Great  Britain, 
for  example,  has  been  distinctly  in  the  lead  on  every  one 
of  the  great  lines  of  reform.  It  is  an  old  story  how  many 
years  she  led  us  in  the  abolition  of  slavery.  In  the  reform 
of  the  ballot  we  are  bat  just  catching  up  with  slow,  halt¬ 
ing  and  uncertain  steps  ;  while  as  to  the  matter  of  gen¬ 
eral  municipal  reform,  Great  Britain,  which  began  the 
century  loaded  with  so  many  abuses  and  privileges  that 
it  seemed  she  could  never  throw  them  off,  and  much  less 
overtake  her  freer  and  lighter  encumbered  sisters  in  the 
West,  has  now  gone  so  far  ahead  of  us  as  to  leave  us 
wondering  by  what  fatuous  policy  we  have  lost  our  birth¬ 
right,  and  by  what  miracles  of  good  government  we  may 
regain  them. 

There  is,  however,  something  to  be  said  for  us,  and 
that  something  Dr.  Shaw  says  in  the  volume  before  us. 
Municipal  government  in  this  country  never  stood  on 
any  really  independent  basis  of  its  own.  It  never  grew 
out  of  anything  like  a  municipal  history,  as  our  political 
institutions  grew  out  of  our  political  history.  There 
never  was  a  time  when  we  were  not  called  on  for  far 
higher  degrees  of  skill  and  craft  in  municipal  adminis¬ 
tration  than  we  possessed,  or  when  the  demand  for 
municipal  administration  was  not  distinctly  ahead  of  our 
experience. 

It  is,  however,  a  question  whether,  apart  from  the 
simple  matter  of  honest  administration,  any  amount  of 
previous  wisdom  on  the  subject  would  have  counted  for 
much  in  view  of  the  enormous  changes  that  the  last 
fifty  years  have  made  in  the  development  of  municipal 
life.  A  revolution  has  been  coming  over  the  modern 
citizen  which  has  rendered  him  more  than  ever  averse 
to  life  in  rural  communities.  Dr.  Saaw  dwells  on  this 
as  one  of  the  general  features  of  the  age.  It  can  be 
traced  all  through  Europe  and  Great  Britain,  and  hardly 
less  distinctly  here. 

How  the  continental  countries  of  Europe  compare  with 
Great  Britain  iu  their  promptness  to  accept  the  new 
conditions  Dr.  Shaw  has  not  3  et  told  us.  That  topic  is 
reserved  for  another  volume  on  the  municipal  institu¬ 
tions  of  Continental  Europe.  Meantime,  as  far  as  Great 
Britain  is  concerned,  nothing  more  thorough  or  alto 
gether  satisfactory  can  be  had. 

The  subject  is  placed  before  the  reader  in  exactly  the 
right  light  iu  the  opening  chapter  on  the  growth  and 
problems  of  modern  cities,  while  the  following  chapters 
on  the  rise  of  British  towns,  the  Reform  Acts  and  the 
Municipal  Code  indicate  for  the  reader  the  precise  point 
at  which  the  great  and  significant  movement  of  modern 
municipal  reform  began. 

Dr.  Shaw  has  taken  for  special  study  Glasgow,  Man¬ 
chester,  Birmingham  and  London,  while  in  addition  to 
these  he  has  given  us  studies  of  the  British  municipal 
system  in  operation,  of  the  social  activities  of  the  towns, 
and  of  metropolitan  tasks  and  problems  in  general. 

These  studies  are  exceedingly  thorough.  The  subject 
is  presented  as  far  aud  as  fully  as  possible  in  detail. 
For  example,  Dr.  Shaw  explains  the  entire  tramway 
scheme  as  adopted  in  Glasgow,  aud  shows  how  under  it 
the  oitizens  of  that  happy  town  have  saved  all  their 
franchises  from  ruin,  and  provided  themselves  with  a 
system  of  surface  transportation  for  one  cent  a  short 
haul,  and  two  cents  a  long  haul,  achieving  this  result, 
moreover,  under  a  system  whiohhas  paid  the  proprietors 
ten  per  cent,  on  the  investment. 

Iu  the  same  town  the  cost  of  the  new  Queen’s  Park 
was  more  than  paid  for  by  the  betterments  and  sales  on 
the  new  aud  attractive  sites.  Great  aud  important  re¬ 
sults  iu  sanitation  have  been  achieved  by  health  inspec¬ 
tion,  iu  part  carried  on  by  women,  aud  by  the  disinfect¬ 
ing  of  the  harbors  aud  the  scientific  sewage  of  the  city. 

The  great  point  iu  Dr.  Shaw’s  book  is,  however,  not  so 
much  the  particular  results  reached,  as  the  sound  mu¬ 
nicipal  system  which  has  made  these  results  possible. 

•  MUNICIPAL  OOVBUXMKNT  IN  QRRAT  UlllTAlN.  By  ALBERT  SHAW. 
'I'lio  Couiury  Co.  Svo,  pp.iSJ.  12.00.  ISM. 

Municipal  Home  Rule.  A  Study  in  administration.  By  Frank 
.1.  Ooodnow,  A.M.,  1’rofessor  of  Administration  Law  lu  Colum¬ 

bia  College.  Macmillan  A  Co.  I3iuo.jmi.  2S3.  11,5a  1885. 

GOVERNMENT  AND  CO.  AN  KX  A  M  IN  AVION  OP  THE  TENDENCIES 
op  I’iuvilkoe  in  the  United  States,  By  Horatio  W.  Seymour. 
Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Company.  lOmo.  pp.  US.  73  cents.  ISSU. 

suort  Studies  in  Party  Politics.  By  Noah  Brooks.  Illustrat¬ 
ed.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  lliuio.  pp.  201.  *1.23.  1883. 

How  tub  Kepuuiic  is  Governed.  By  Noau  Brooks.  Charles 
Scrlhucr  s  Sons.  2imo,  pp.  ltl».  75  corns.  1S85. 

Municipal  Kkporm  Movements  in  the  United  States.  By  Wil¬ 
liam  Howe  Tolm  an.  Secretary  of  tho  City  Vigilance  Longue,  Now 
York,  with  an  Intro  luotory  Chapter  by  tho  Rev.  Charles  H.  Park- 
nuilST.  D.D..  President  of  the  City  Vigilance  League.  New  York: 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Compauy,  12mo,  pp.  21$.  *1  UU.  ISM. 


THE  INDEPENDENT. 

His  exposition  of  this  system,  in  the  typical  examp’es 
selected  by  him,  is  the  great  service  for  which  we  stand 
indebted  to  him.  Its  points  are  entirely  simple.  The  per¬ 
manence  of  the  municipal  service,  as  compared  with 
GUI’s,  the  dignity  and  importance  of  it,  its  non-political 
character,  or,  at  least,  the  exemption  of  the  municipali¬ 
ties  from  imperial  politics,  the  strict  honesty  of  the  serv¬ 
ice,  and  the  superiority  of  the  police  to  suspicion,  are 
points  which  have  often  been  made,  and  with  which  in¬ 
telligent  Americans  are  familiar,  tho  possibly  they  have 
never  seen  them  made  as  well  or  as  fully  a9  by  Dr. 
Shaw. 

Two  points  presented  by  him  deserve  in>re  attention  ; 
one  is  the  tendency  in  British  towns  to  municipal  owner¬ 
ship  and  administration  of  the  great  franchises  on  which 
the  comfort  of  the  citizens  depend,  such  as  the  surface 
and  underground  railways,  gas  and  electric  lighting, 
water  and  steam  heating.  Dr.  Shaw  asserts  that  in 
matters  of  this  kind  the  Briton  has  taken  a  leap  in  the 
direction  of  social  ownership  far  beyond  anything 
thought  of  in  Paris.  There  is  no  talk  in  his  book  of  so¬ 
cialism,  nor  of  socialistic  tendencies  ;  but  he  does  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  the  municipality  has  created  an 
emergency  in  municipal  life  which  is  calling  more  and 
more  for  these  forms  of  socialized  activity. 

Among  the  many  important  points  culled  from  his 
volume  we  note  one  more — the  very  important  one  that, 
in  the  enormous  aggregations  of  property  represented  in 
the  modern  municipality,  owners  may  be  represented  in 
the  suffrage,  tho  they  reside  away  at  considerable  dis¬ 
tances  from  the  municipality  itself.  This  goes  on  the 
recognition  of  the  municipality  as  being  an  enormous 
aggregation  of  property,  in  the  management  of  which  no 
one  is  better  entitled  to  his  word  than  the  owner.  The 
same  principle  has  been  recognized  in  the  German 
burghs,  and,  so  far  as  we  have  observed,  with  a  very 
sane  and  sound  effect  on  their  administration. 

Professor  Goodnow’s  volume  on  Municipal  Home  Rule 
is  the  complement  of  his  previous  publication  on  “  Com¬ 
parative  Administrative  Law.” 

The  definite  point  proposed  in  the  present  volume  is  to 
make  a  contribution  to  the  definition  of  the  sphere  of 
municipal  home  rule,  to  show  what  it  is  or  should  be 
under  our  institutions,  bow  it  has  been  confused  by  leg¬ 
islative  interference  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  municipal 
disturbance  on  the  other.  One  of  the  author’s  strongest 
points  meets  us  on  the  threshold  when  he  shows  not  only 
that  the  Legislatures  have  failed  to  set  apart  a  defined 
municipal  sphere,  but  the  unfortunate  reaction  cf  that 
failure  on  the  municipalities. 

Professor  Goodnow  shows  what  the  constitutional 
limitations  of  the  power  of  legislation  over  municipal 
affairs  are,  and  what  means  we  possess  of  defining  or 
delimiting  the  sphere  of  municipal  corporate  right  ac¬ 
cording  to  American  law.  This  question  is  looked  at 
from  several  interesting  and  instructive  points  of  view, 
as,  for  example,  an  attempt  is  made  to  define  municipal 
affairs  from  the  liability  of  these  corporations  for  torts, 
from  their  liability  for  the  management  of  their  property 
from  considering  what  municipal  property  is  subject  to 
alienation,  and  what  is  the  sphere  of  private  municipal 
action  recognized  by  the  American  law,  and  what  prop¬ 
erty  is  protected  by  the  constitutional  provisions  protect¬ 
ing  private  property,  as,  for  example,  land,  cemeteries, 
parks.  Professor  Gjodnow’s  points  are  supported  by  full 
citations  from  important  cases  in  the  courts.  The  table 
of  cases  cited  covers  some  nine  pages  and  extends  over 
the  whole  country. 

These  remarks  will  show  the  point  and  character  of  this 
striking  volume.  It  is  one  of  those  bold,  strong  and 
judicious  books  which  can  be  relied  on  to  go  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  matter,  and  in  every  point  it  touches  find  the 
strongest  ground  to  rest  on. 

The  other  publications  named  below,  tho  interesting 
and  useful,  do  not  require  prolonged  notice. 

Mr.  Horatio  W.  Seymour’s  volume  is  an  examination  of 
the  tendencies  of  privilege  in  the  United  States.  The  sub¬ 
ject  is  treated  with  needless  exaggeration,  and  on  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  “  In  its  best  possible  phase  protection  is  the 
most  pronounced  form  of  socialism  that  America  has 
ever  known.”  We  take  this  to  be  the  point  of  the  book  to 
which  everything  leads  up  by  slow  steps.  The  argument 
is  certainly  ingenious,  and  the  subject  is  grave  enough  to 
make  it  regrettable  that  it  was  not  treated  without 
exaggeration.  It  does,  however,  call  attention  to  the 
danger  which  besets  a  protective  system  of  building  up 
odious  monopolies  and  privileges  under  it. 

Mr.  Noah  Brooks’s  volume  of  Short  Studies  in  Party 
Politics  is  a  capital  introduction  to  the  political  history 
of  the  couutry,  and  is  designed,  apparently,  for  young 
readers.  It  is  illustrated  with  twenty-seven  portraits  of 
tho  great  men  of  the  Republic.  It  presents  a  vivid  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  bitterness  of  Federal  politics  even  in  Wash¬ 
ington’s  time,  traces  the  fall  of  the  Whigs,  the  ceasing 
of  slavery  to  be  a  living  issue,  and  gives  some  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  party  platforms  of  sixty  years  ago. 

Mr.  Brooks’s  second  volume,  How  the  Republic  is  Gov¬ 
erned,  is  a  brief  manual,  intended  to  show  what  the 
Federal  Government  i?,  and  for  what  it  provides  in  the 
great  functions  of  government. 

Dr.  Tolmau's  volume  on  Municipal  Reform  Movements 
in  the  United  States  is  designed  to  be  the  text  book  of  the 
new  movement.  Dr.  Parkhurst  gives  the  manual  a  vig¬ 
orous  inuoductio?,  and  Dr.  Tolmau  shows  himself  easily 
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m  :ster  of  the  subject  in  all  its  details.  His  object  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  handbook  of  directions  and  suggestions,  to  point 
out  what  can  be  done  and  the  best  ways  of  doing  it.  In  the 
more  important  part  the  manual  consists  of  a  complete 
descriptive  catalog  of  (a)  Municipal  Reform  Movements 
of  all  names  whether  caUed  Good  Government  Clubs, 
City  Improvement  or  by  any  other  names;  ( b )  of  Move¬ 
ments  for  Civic  Betterment  ;  (c)  Women’s  Work  in 
Municipal  Reform ;  (d)  the  City  Vigilance  Leagup,  its 
Origin,  Growth,  Object,  Aiministration  Policy  acd 
Methods. 

We  venture  to  promise  our  readers,  even  those  who 
have  given  the  subject  some  attention,  a  genuine  surprise 
when  they  open  this  manual  and  find  to  what  this 
movement  for  good  government  has  grown.  It  is  no 
longer  an  infant ;  no  longer  a  stripling.  It  is  the  most 
promising  sign  on  the  political  horizon. 


ANTI-CRITICISM  IN  GERMANY. 

While  Germany  is  headquarters  for  modern  biblical 
criticism,  it  is  a  mistake  to  thiuk  that  in  the  land  of  Luther 
old-fashioned  views  as  to  the  origin  of  the  sacred  books, 
and  theirin9piration  and  inerrancy,  no  longer  have  any  de¬ 
fenders.  True  it  is  that  the  methods  and  manners  of  the 
critical  school  prevail  at  all  the  Protestant  universities  to 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  that  since  the  death  of  Bach- 
mann,  of  Rostock,  half  a  dozen  years  ago,  there  is  no  uni¬ 
versity  professor  in  Germany  who  accepts  the  Mosaic 
authorship  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  integrity  of  the  whole 
book  of  l9aiah,  and  the  like.  Yet  just  within  the  last  few 
years  the  older  orthodox  views  have  found  determined  de¬ 
fenders  in  the  ranks  of  the  ministry ;  and  these  efforts, 
while  loftily  ignored  as  “  unscientific  ”  by  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  current  views,  are  powerful  factors  in  molding  the 
opinion  in  the  rank  and  file  of  the  ministry  and  educated 
laity  in  Germany.  Without  doubt  the  boldest  and  ablest 
of  these  defenders  of  old  truths  is  Dr.  Adolf  Zahn,  pastor 
of  the  Reformed  Church  iu  Stuttgart,  also  well  known  to 
the  American  theological  world  through  his  contributions 
in  the  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review.  Within  the 
last  few  mouths  we  have  hid  no  less  than  two  volumes 
from  Zahn’s  pen  on  the  burning,  critical  question.  The 
first, entitled  Ernesto  BUcke  in  den  Wahn  dcr  modernen 
Kritik  dcs  Alter i  Testament  (Giiterslohe  :  Bertelsmann, 
1895;  pp.  vii,  208,  price  SI. 00),  was  called  forth  by  the 
publication  of  the  new  translation  of  the  Old  Testament 
edited  by  Professor  Kautzsch,  of  Halle,  iu  which  the  re¬ 
sults  of  critical  research  are  presented  to  the  general  Bible 
reader  for  acceptance.  Zahn  attacks  the  critical  school 
along  the  whole  line,  including  not  only  the  advanced  men 
of  the  type  of  Wellhausen,  but  also  the  moderate  aud 
positive  scholars  who  accept  iu  a  measure  only  the 
literary  results  of  recent  research,  such  as  Strack, 
Zbckler,  Orelli,  Oettli,  aud  the  like.  A  leading  authority 
quoted  by  Zahn  is  Professor  Green,  of  Princeton  ;  and  in 
general  the  writer  shows  a  better  acquaintance  with  the 
work  of  American  conservative  scholars  than  is  generally 
the  case  in  Germany.  Zahn’s  arguments  at  times  may 
seem  rather  personal  and  even  cutting;  but  he  does  not  de¬ 
pend  upon  inuendo  for  support  of  his  position.  We  draw 
attention,  as  an  illustration,  to  his  analysis  of  the  catalog 
of  stations  of  Israel’s  journey  through  the  desert,  which  he 
uses  to  great  advantage  against  the  critics,  maintaining 
that  neither  Kayser,  nor  Kuenen,  nor  Wellhausen  nor  Dill- 
mann  were  able  to  do  anything  with  this  section.  Special 
stress  is  laid  upon  the  results  of  the  reconstruction  theories 
in  reference  to  the  history  of  Israel  as  these  appear  in  the 
writings  of  Edward  Meyer  and  others;  from  which  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  latter  writings  in  the  Old  Testament  system¬ 
atically  misrepresent  the  primitive  history  of  the  people. 
Zahn’s  examination  culminates  in  the  claim  that  if  the 
critical  views  are  correct,  then  the  Old  Testament  has 
ceased  to  be  a  Wahrheltsbuch—a.  truthful  book. 

The  other  book  of  Zahn  to  which  we  refer  is  his  examina¬ 
tion  of  Wellhausen’s  new  work  on  Israelitish  history.  It 
is  entitled  IsraelUischc  und  jlldlsche  Gcschlchte.  (Gii- 
terslohe.  1895.  Pp.154.  Price  65  cents.)  The  sub-title  declares 
that  it  is  the  object  of  the  writer  to  investigate  the  position 
of  Wellhausen.  Accordingly,  a  large  portion  of  Zahn’s 
book  is  devoted  to  a  reproduction  of  the  latter’s  views  to¬ 
gether  with  a  partial  investigation  of  the  processes  by 
which  they  are  reached.  Naturally  the  author’s  judgment 
of  both  processes  and  results  ends  in  a  sharp  condemnation 
of  both,  aud  the  positions  of  positive  biblical  research  are, 
as  a  rule,  well  stated.  A  number  of  appendices,  in  which 
the  latest  phases  of  the  problem  are  discussed,  are  added. 
Among  these  are  included  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the 
Old  Testament  Canon ;  the  Testimony  of  Isaiah  on  the 
Pentateuch,  together  with  an  analysis  of  the  critical  views 
of  KOhler,  of  ErlaDgen,  Nowack,  of  Strassburg,  and  Her- 
ing  in  TUbingen.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  of  interest 
to  add  that  Zahn  is  determined  to  deliver  a  course  of  lec¬ 
tures  at  Tubingen  this  semester,  in  which  the  conservative 
views  on  biblical  subjects  are  defended.  Altho  he  is  a 
Doctor  of  Theology  of  Halle,  the  faculty  at  Tubingen  re¬ 
fused  him  the  venia  legendi.  He  will  deliver  his  lectures 
iu  a  rented  hall.  In  this  way  the  students  of  at  least  one 
German  university  will  be  able  to  hear  the  old  views  de¬ 
fended  and  that  by  their  ablest  literary  protagonist. 

The  other  name  that  stands  out  prominently  as  a  con¬ 
servative  of  conservatives  in  Bible  questions  is  Pastor  Ed. 
Rupprecht,  whose  work  on  “  Inspiration  ”  is  next  to  that 
of  KUlling,  “  Thcopneustlc,”  issued  in  1891,  the  ablest  de¬ 
fense  of  the  verbal  inspiration  theory  published  in  Germa¬ 
ny  for  many  years.  Rupprecht  has  undertaken  to  point 
out  what  the  position  of  a  believing  Christian  must  be  over 
against  the  teachings  of  the  critical  school.  His  volume  is 
entitled  Dcs  Rdthscls  LOsung;  oder,  Beltrdje  zur  Rtchti- 
gen  Lasting  dcs  Pcntatcuchrlllhscls.  (GUterslohe.  1895.  Pp. 
vili,  27S.  $1.20.)  It  is  chiefly  directed  against  the  modern 
conservatives,  who  have  shown  an  inclination  to  make 
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concessions  to  the  critical  school,  and  among  them  espe¬ 
cially  Kttnig,  Kbbler  and  Meinhold.  In  substance  the 
work  is  an  appeal  to  the  testimony  of  Christ  and  the  Apos¬ 
tles  in  reference  to  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  over 
against  the  decrees  of  the  newer  criticism.  The  theme  is 
thus  not  a  new  one,  but  the  treatment  certainly  is  in  many 
respects.  The  work  is  one  of  the  best  in  modern  apologet- 
ical  criticism,  and  is  based  rather  upon  a  conception  of  the 
w  ole  Scriptures  ns  such,  after  the  ideas  of  Hengstenberg 
and  von  Hofmann  than  upon  a  detailed  examination  of 
t  e  pros  and  cons  of  recent  innovations  in  this  depart¬ 
ment.  The  author  is  modest,  excusing  his  venture  on  the 
ground  that  more  able  meu  than  he  have  not  taken  up  the 
pen  In  defense  of  old  truths.  His  book  aims  to  answer  the 
questions :  (1)  What  does  Christ  teach  concerning  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch  :  (2)  What  do  the  Apostles  teach  concerning  it  ?  In 
answering  the  second  question  he  appeals  to  the  Acts,  Ro¬ 
mans,  1  Corinthians,  Galatians,  2  Peter  and  Hebrews. 
The  result  of  his  investigations  is  given  in  the  proposition 
that  “  the  Pentateuch  dates  back  to  the  Mosaic  period  of 
divine  revelation,  and  that  its  author  is  Moses  himself, 
the  greatest  prophet  in  Israel.”  A  second  volume  is  to  fol¬ 
low,  completing  the  scientific  proof  for  this  proposition^ 
This  work  promises  to  he  one  of  the  ablest  of  modern 
scholarship  defending  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch. 

Hulling,  too,  has,  incidentally  at  least,  returned  to  a 
defense  of  old  conservative  Bible  views.  This  is  done  in 
his  new  work  on  Pneumatologie  Oder  die  Lehre  von  der 
Person  des  Heillgen  Gcister.  (GUterslohe.  1895.  Pp.  xxiv, 
368.  Price,  $2,35.)  In  this  work  the  inspiration  question 
is  discussed  in  detail. 


A  Study  of  Death.  By  Henry  Mills  Alden.  (Harper  & 
Brothers.  $1.50.)  On  the  whole,  this  book  strikes  us  as 
stronger  than  “God  in  his  World,”  by  the  same  author. 
It  yields  more  to  systematic  thought,  but  is  haunted  by 
the  same  illusion  and  enigma  in  the  material  of  which  it  is 
woven.  The  general  course  of  the  author’s  thought  is 
easily  enough  traced,  tho  how  much  power  and  patience  it 
might  require  to  follow  all  its  rivulets,  affluents  and  ana¬ 
logs,  we  are  not  able  to  compute.  In  its  main  features 
and  points  the  story  of  the  book  is  soon  told.  It  is  not  so 
much  a  study  of  death  as  a  philosophy  of  life  worked  up 
not  in  systematic  development,  but  by  the  risky  process  of 
rhapsodic  analog.  The  novelty  of  the  ideas  presented  lies  in 
the  marvelous  reconstruction  and  decoration  of  fragments 
rather  than  in  original  wholes,  thought  out  from  begin¬ 
ning  to  end.  The  book  has  the  illusive  beauty  of  some  pic¬ 
turesque  driftwood  tangle  which,  having  been  anchored  in 
tropical  luxuriance,  is  forthwith  glorified  with  all  the  be¬ 
wildering  botany  of  the  southern  sun — a  great  place  for 
dreaming,  but  not  much  for  systematic  progress  on  well- 
ordered  lines  of  travel.  Mr.  Alden  returns  for  his  first  step 
to  the  ancient  conception  of  life  as  motion,  not  straight  on 
and  out  into  space,  or  aimless,  endless  destination,  but  in 
cycles  of  cosmic  order  and  rationality.  In  such  a  movement 
death  has  a  placeas  much  as  life,  and  performs  its  function 
in  the  cosmic  order.  Death  is  neither  accident  nor  harm. 
Living  movement  is  completed  only  through  death.  Life  is 
perpetually  released  for  a  new  initiation.  Tho  in  this  mor¬ 
tal  habit  the  whole  world  should  slip  away,  it  would  be  for 
the  resurgence  of  a  new  world.  Stability  itself 
is  kinetic.  Diabolism,  which  in  the  old  dualism, 
was  inherent  in  matter,  is  exorcised.  What  we  call 
evil  will  remain  as  darkness  in  alternation  with  light. 
This  doctrine  is  developed  in  a  method  which  approaches 
expository  rhapsody  of  the  Swedenborgian  type.  For  his¬ 
toric  basis  Mr.  Alden  starts  with  a  study  of  primitive  ex¬ 
amples  which  strike  us  as  projections  of  his  own  imagina¬ 
tion.  The  chapter  on  “The  Divided  Living”  which 
follows  is  the  longest  in  the  book  and  would  seem  to  be 
intended  to  present  in  a  series  of  analogs  the  author’s 
scheme  or  philosophy  of  life.  Such  a  book  as  this  should 
uot  be  taken  too  seriously,  certainly  not  if  we  are  to  inter¬ 
pret  the  author  by  his  own  intentions.  His  book  is  writ¬ 
ten  in  faith,  tho  parts  of  it  may  seem  to  contradict 
all  the  conventional  ideas ;  and  at  least  one  influen¬ 
tial  reviewer  has  rather  effusively  welcomed  him 
to  the  camp  of  the  unbeliever.  Any  one  or  all  of  some 
half  dozen  different  philosophies  might  be  developed  out 
of  any  chapter  in  the  book,  and  yet  by  the  last  page  they 
would  all  be  ground  fo  powder  by  the  diamond  dust  of 
brilliant  self-contradiction.  Mr.  Alden  believes  in  super¬ 
naturalism  in  a  sense.  What  the  sense  is  we  are  not  over- 
sure  ;  it  may  bear  some  relation  to  the  late  Dr.  Bushnell’s. 
As  for  science  or  scientific  method  there  never  was  less  in 
a  book  that  proposed  so  much.  Even  the  ingenious  resort 
to  Weismann  (spelled  wrong)  is  unlucky.  The  most  serious 
blemish  we  note  adhering  to  all  books  which  take,  vaguely 
or  definitely,  anything  like  the  same  general  direction,  is 
a  very  unsatisfactory  doctrine  of  moral  evil.  We  are  more 
disposed  to  hold  Mr.  Alden  to  account  for  his  cloudy  talk 
on  this  point  than  on  any  other.  His  theory  of  evil  ignores 
moral  evil,  tho  he  seems  to  flinch  from  the  consequences 
of  his  own  dreams.  Such  grave  evil  as  abnormal  perverse¬ 
ness,  inordinate  selfishness  and  arbitrary  caprice  are,  we 
are  told,  to  disappear.  But  is  not  all  perverseness  abnor¬ 
mal,  and  all  selfishness  Inordinate,  aod  who  ever  knew  of 
caprice  that  was  not  arbitrary  t  But  if  these  are  to  dis¬ 
appear  what  meaning  remains  to  the  assertion  that  life 
is  to  retain  “its  normal  pathology-its  pain  and  frailty 
and  repentance”? 


the  independent 

They  will  remain  landmarks  In  his  spiritual  life.  They 
are  rich  in  sympathy  with  young  men  and  with  young  life, 
as,  for  example,  the  sermon  on  “The  Joys  and  Aspirations 
o  Youth,”  or  those  on  “The  Husbanding  and  Use  of 
Money,”  on  “Grounds  of  Hopefulness,”  or  on  "God’s 
Judgment  of  Us  and  our  Own.”  We  do  not  wonder  that 
Jowett’s  pupils  petitioned  for  the  publication  of  these  ser¬ 
mons,  and  that  they  were  published  in  answer  to 
this  request. - Sermons  on  the  International  Sun¬ 

day-School  Lessons  for  1890.  By  the  Monday  Club. 
(Congregational  Sunday-School  and  Publishing  Society, 
Boston  and  Chicago.  $1.25.)  This  is  the  twenty-first  series 
of  these  sermons  on  the  International  Lessons  by  the  Mon¬ 
day  Club.  They  have  long  since  taken  their  established 
place  among  the  recognized  lesson  helps,  and  they  grow 

more  and  more  useful  every  year. - The  Spirit  of  the 

Aye,  and  Other  Sermons.  By  David  James  Burrell,  D.D. 
(Wilbur  F.  Ketcbam,  New  York.  $1.50.)  There  Is  a  great 
deal  of  heart,  pith  and  point  in  these  sermons.  Nothing 
is  expanded  in  them:  they  are  brief  versions  taken  down 
from  the  pastor’s  report  of  his  own  sermons.  They  steer 
very  wide  of  philosophy,  and  refinements  of  all  kinds.  Dr. 
Burrill  does  not  care  much  for  speculative  theology.  He 
takes  bis  theology  in  the  strongest  form  he  can  find,  and 
preaches  it  with  grace,  homely  force,  and  a  deal  of  ingen¬ 
ious  and  graceful  illustration  and  application. - Light 

Unto  My  Path.  Being  Divine  Directions  for  Daily 
Walk.  Choseu  and  applied  by  John  Hall,  D.D.,  LL  D., 
Minister  Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  New 
York.  (Brentano’s,  New  York.  $1.50.)  The  Scrip¬ 
ture  passages  and  brief  examples  of  sacred  verse 
which  fill  rather  more  than  half  of  each  page  in  this  man¬ 
ual  of  daily  food  for  believers,  have  been  compiled  by  Dr. 
Hall.  The  brief  application  or  practical  meditationsat  the 
bottom  of  each  page  are,  with  very  few  exceptions,  com¬ 
posed  by  himself  and  well  done.  It  is  an  exceedingly  diffi¬ 
cult  kind  of  writing  to  succeed  in,  one  which  depends  more 
on  the  man  and  the  spiritual  riches  of  his  inner  nature 
thau  on  the  pen  he  wields  or  the  pains  applied  to  the  work. 
They  show  a  mind  familiar  with  the  spiritual  needs  of 
Christians  and  with  their  experiences  under  the  operation 

of  divine  truth. - -In  connection  with  the  "  Christian’s 

Handbook  of  Daily  Food,”  just  named  above,  we  meution 
Daily  Cheer  for  all  the  Year.  Selected  and  arranged  by 
Virginia  Reed.  (George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
$1.00  )  It  is  constructed  on  much  the  same  priuciple  as 
Dr.  John  Hall’s.  Each  day  has  its  entire  page,  aud  each 
page  begins  with  a  verse  of  Scripture  and  is  followed  by  a 
selection  of  sacred  verse  and  some  prose  meditation.  Dr. 
Hall  composed  his  own  meditations  and  reflections.  Miss 
Reed  has  selected  her  gems  from  English  literature  at 

large. - Jesus  my  Saviour,  Being  Brought  Nigh  by  His 

Blood,  is  a  practical  treatise  on  the  work  of  Christ,  by  the 
Rev.  John  Thompson,  D.D.  (Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.  60 
cents.)  It  is  designed  to  present  in  a  strong  and  impressive 
way  the  view  of  Christ’s  work  as  a  work  of  redemption  for 
sinners,  to  be  accepted  by  them  in  faith  and  submission. 
Dr.  Thompson  has  published  several  other  books  of  the 
same  class  :  “  Lambs  in  the  Field,”  "Christ  the  Teacher,” 

and  “The  Preaching  of  the  Cross.” - The  Spirit  of 

Judaism.  By  Josephine  Lazarus.  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

81.25.) - Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.  (New  York,  $1.25) 

bring  out  in  ornamental  white,  gold  and  pale  green  an  edi¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Miller's  Year  Book.  A  Year's  Dally  Readings. 
By  J.  R.  Miller,  D.D.  In  addition  to  the  daily  portion  of 
Scripture  which  caps  each  page  the  selections  are  generally 
from  Dr.  Miller’s  writings,  which  are  rich  in  such  detach¬ 
able  passages.  The  selections  are  illustrated  with  occa¬ 
sional  examples  of  sacred  verse. 
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sprang  upon  a  hundred  sword-points.  Thusdied  the  bravest 
man  in  broad  Scotland,  whom  men  called,  and  called  well  the 
Lion  of  the  Covenant.  And 


even  as  he  passed,  the  heavens 


College  Sermons.  By  the  late  Benjamin  Jowett,  Muster 
of  Balliol  College.  Edited  by  the  Very  Rev.  the  Hon.  W. 
H.  Freemantle,  Dean  of  Ripon.  (Macmillan  &  Co.  32.00.) 
These  sermons  are  marked  by  that  ease  of  achieve¬ 
ment  which  distinguishes  everything  done  by  the 
great  Master  of  Balliol.  They  are  so  quiet  in  style 
that  he  might  be  preaching  before  his  hearers  are 
distinctly  aware  that  be  has  begun :  and  it  is  only 
when  one  really  wakes  up  to  recognize  it  that  he  per- 
oeives  the  extraordinary  character  of  the  sermons. 
Once  having  made  the  discovery  he  will  never  lose  jt. 


The  Men  of  the  Moss-Hags.  Being  a  History  o)  Adven¬ 
ture  taken  from  the  Papers  of  William  Gordon,  of  Earls- 
toun,  in  Galloioay,  and  Told  over  Again  by  S.  R.  Crock¬ 
ett.  (Macmillan  &  Co.  $1.50.)  What  Sir  Walter  Scott 
did  for  the  Jacobins  and  Cavaliers,  Mr.  Crockett  does  in 
The  Men  of  the  Moss-Hags  for  the  Scotch  Covenanters, 
and  with  no  less  effect.  No  one  can  say  that  in  his  hands 
the  tale  of  these  hardy  confessors  of  the  North  lacks  any¬ 
thing  in  romantic  interest  as  compared  with  Scott's  Jaco¬ 
bins  and  Cavaliers.  It  was  high  time  for  some  writer  of 
romance  to  arise  able  to  portray  the  romantic  side  of  Cal¬ 
vinism  of  the  most  rigorous  type.  For  that  side  exists,  as 
was  hardly  doubtful  before.  In  "Adam  Bede,”  Geoige 
Eliot  gave  herself  to  the  delineation  of  the  geutler  types 
of  Methodism,  while  in  her  "  Savonarola,”  she  showed 
what  she  could  do  with  a  Puritan  type  of  character  which 
iu  different  conditions  might  have  rivaled  the  Scotch  Cov¬ 
enanter.  Mr.  Crockett  tukes  the  Covenanter  for  hio  hero, 
and  his  life  and  confession  for  his  heroism,  and  he  finds  uo 
difficulty  in  carrying  his  readers  with  him,  wholly  away 
from  the  Cavaliers.  Perhaps  for  the  first  time,  unless 
with  the  exception  of  “Lights  and  Shadows  of  Scottish 
Life,”  he  has  achieved  in  English  literature,  what  it  would 
seem  should  have  been  no  task  of  supreme  difficulty,  aud 
carried  the  sympathy  of  the  people  to  the  people’s  side  of 
the  great  Revolution.  He  writes  with  great,  good  Scotch 
humor  and  downright  simplicity,  plentifully  besprinkling 
bis  pages  with  rare,  picturesque  words  which  smack  of 
the  life  they  are  employed  to  describe,  and  have  besides  a 
certain  educative  value  to  freshen  and  broaden  a  reader's 
vocabulary.  Scott  himself  does  not  rise  more  distinctly 
to  the  plane  of  dramatic  romance  than  Mr.  Crockett  In  his 
best  passages.  No  one  who  has  read  it  will  easily  forget 
the  death  of  Richard  Cameron  in  battle  at  Ayrsmoss. 
Those  who  have  not  will  thank  us  for  giving  them  at  least 
a  part (p. 107) : 

"Then  when  Richard  Cameron  saw  that  he  could  do  no  more, 
and  that  all  the  men  were  down  that  had  followed  him,  his 
brother  Michael  also  dying  at  his  feet,  he  swept  his  sword  every 
way  about  him  to  clear  a  space  for  a  moment,  Then  he  swung 
the  brand  over  his  bead,  high  in  tho  air,  casting  it  from  him  Into 
the  sky.  till  It  seemed  to  enter  Into  the  dark  cloud  where  the 
thunder  brooded  and  the  smoke  of  powder  hung. 

"‘God  of  battles,  receive  my  sinful  soul  I’  he  cried,  and  with 
that  he  Joined  his  hands,  like  u  man  that  dives  for  swimming: 
and  unwounded,  unhurt,  yet  fighting  to  the  last,  Richard  Cam- 


opened.  and  the  whole  firmament  seemed  but  one  lightning-flash 
so  that  all  stood  aghast  at  the  marvelous  brightness,  which  oc¬ 
casioned  the  saying  that  God  sent  a  chariot  of  fire  with  horses  of 
whiteness  to  bring  homo  to  Him  the  soul  of  Richard  Cameron. 

hereof  some  men  bear  testimony  that  they  saw;  hut  indeed  I 
saw  nothing  but  a  wondrous  lightning-flash  over  the  whole  heav- 
”  nn  nV  moment  ^ter'  the  thunder  crashed  like  the  break¬ 
ing  up  of  tho  world,  aud  there  was  an  end.” 

Those  who  wish  to  know  how  deep  into  human  pathos 
the  Scotch  dialect  mny  carry  him,  should  look  up  and  read 
the  wonderful  passage  which  describes  how  King  Charles’s 
minions  made  war  on  a  company  of  some  thirty  little  chil¬ 
dren,  and  how  he  fared  in  his  work  (p.  55).  We  take  the 
book  to  be  historical  in  the  same  sense  that  the  Waverley 
Novels  were  intended  to  be. 

An  Atlas  of  the  Fertilization  and  Karyoktnesis  of  the 
Ovum.  By  Edmund  B.  Wilson,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Inver¬ 
tebrate  Zoology  in  Columbia  College,  with  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  Edward  Learning,  M.D.,  F.R.P.S.,  Instructor  in 
Photography  at  the  College  of  Physicians  aud  Surgeons. 
Columbia  College.  (Published  for  the  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  Press  by  Macmillan  &  Co.  $4.00.)  It  is  not  often  that 
one  is  permitted  to  examine  a  piece  of  work  which  is  done 
in  all  respects,  on  an  ideal  standard,  as  this  is.  The  two 
points  covered  by  the  investigation  are  1st,  the  fertiliza¬ 
tion,  and  2d,  the  division  of  the  ovum  in  fertilization 
These  processes  are  traced  in  the  following  summary  -  I 
Fertilization.  The  union  of  the  two  germ-cells,  a  sperma¬ 
tozoon  and  au  ovum,  derived  from  the  two  respective  sexes, 
(a)  Entrance  of  the  spermatozoon  into  the  ovum,  (b)  Union 
or  close  association  of  the  two  germ  nuclei.  Meamvhile.  (1) 
Transformation  of  the  chromatic  substance  of  each  nucleus 
into  a  definite  number  of  chromosomes,  equal  in  the  two 
sexes.  (2)  Origin  of  a  centrosome  from  the  middle-piece  of 
the  spermatozoon ;  formation  about  it  of  a  sperm-aster.  (3) 
Fissiou  of  the  sperm-aster  aud  development  of  a  spindle  be¬ 
tween  the  two  halves  to  form  an  amphiaster.  Grouping 
of  the  chromosomes  about  the  equator  of  the  spindle.  The 
karyokinetic  figure  formed.  H.  Cleavage  Progressive 
division  or  cleavage  of  the  egg.  Distribution  of  the  chro- 
mation  to  the  cells  of  the  body,  (c)  Longitudinal  splitting 
of  the  chromosomes,  and  separation  of  the  halves.  ( d )  Di¬ 
vergence  of  the  daughter-chromosomes  to  opposite  poles  of 
the  spindle,  (e)  Reconstruction  of  the  two  daughter- 
nuclei  from  the  two  groups  of  daughter-chromosomes  aud 
fission  of  the  entire  egg.  (f)  Fission  of  the  aster  in  each 
daughter-cell,  and  formation  of  a  karyokinetic  figure  in 
each  cell  precisely  as  before.  ({/)  Repetition  of  cell  division 
until  a  multicellular  body  is  formed.  Differentiation  of 
the  tissues.  Origin  of  the  germ-cells,  or  their  immediate 
predecessors  in  the  reproductive  organs.  III.  Maturation. 
Reduction  of  the  normal  number  of  chromosomes  to  one- 
half.  IV.  Fertiliz  ition.  Thecycle completed.  Forgeneral 
readers  the  descriptive  part  of  the  volume  will  bo  the  most 
attractive.  It  describes  in  terms  which  are  easily  intelligi¬ 
ble  the  whole  process  of  the  fertilization  and  division  of  the 
ovum,  and  illustrates  it  with  aseries  of  photographs  which 
require  for  their  elaboration  the  most  delicate  application 
of  photomicrometry.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  whole  area 
engaged  in  the  fertilization  and  division  of  the  ovum  has 
never  been  shown  or  the  forces  traced  with  such  precision 
before. 

Recollections  of  Lincoln,  184(1-1865,  is  au  entertaiuiDg, 
discursive  bundle  of  personal  reminiscences  by  Mr.  Ward 
H,  LumoD,  who  was,  both  as  a  friend,  law  partner  and  in 
his  secretaryship  to  the  President,  Closely  associated  with 
Lincoln  during  many  years.  The  volume  is  put  together 
unpretentiously.  It  is  not  of  political  complexion.  It  is 
largely  the  estimate  and  day-by  day  impressions  of  a  dis¬ 
criminating  and  confidential  friend.  Much  of  the  Lin- 
coluiana  offered  by  it  is  unvarnished  in  kind  and  the  small- 
fry  of  reminiscence.  But  it  Is  all  of  interest  aud  much  of 
it  of  novelty.  It  makes  more  real  tho  real  Lincoln. 
Indeed,  in  tho  case  of  Lincoln,  it  is  hard  to  say  what 
American  render  will  he  willing  to  have  it  consigned  to 
oblivion.  Its  illustrations  are  in  the  way  of  autograph 
matter,  and  a  fine  half-tone  of  the  striking  portrait  of  the 
President  painted  by  Healey,  in  1868.  (Chicago :  A.  C. 
McClurg  &  Co.  $1.50.) 

From  tho  Lothrop  Publishing  Co.,  of  Boston  comes  a 
book  by  an  author  familiar  to  all  readers  of  Tiie  Inde¬ 
pendent— Mr.  Maurice  Thompson.  The  Ocala  Boy  is 
a  story  in  which  we  detect  no  savor  of  Tolstoi,  Ibsen  or 
Surah  Grand.  Mr.  Thompson  relates  the  adventures  of 
two  bright  Northern  lads  in  the  little  city  of  Ocalu,  an  at¬ 
tractive  winter  resort  in  a  romantic  section  of  Florida. 
There  are  two  mysteries  which,  of  course,  uro  not  unraveled 
till  the  lost  chapter,  a  practical  joke  and  a  good  story  or 
two.  One’s  interest  does  not  fiag,  and  there  is  a  happy 
flavor  of  good  spirits  from  beginning  to  end.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  recommend  Mr.  Thompson  to  our  readers. 
($1.00  ) 

A  reprint  of  Richelieu,  one  of  the  best  of  the  historical 
novels  of  G.  P.  R.  James  was  deserved.  Ia  spite  of  tho 
English  romanclst’s  bewildering  prolificacy— ho  wrote  in 
excess  of  a  hundred  fictions— and  with  all  allowance  for 
mannerisms  that  amuse,  he  was  au  effective,  instruct¬ 
ive  and  often  highly  entertaining  author.  His  historical 
element  is  usually  quite  accurate,  and  he  was  able  to  im¬ 
prove  on  his  model,  Walter  Scott,  in  the  technicalities  of 
his  craft  Richelieu  was  one  of  his  first  and  best  novels, 
and  along  with  "  Mary  of  Burgundy,”  "  Arabella  Stuart  ” 
und  "Darnley”  merit  survival.  The  present  reprint  in 
two  volumes  Is  convenient  and  handsome.  (New  York  : 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  $2.50.) 

Famous  Leaders AmongWomen  Is  another  of  Mrs.  Surah 
K.  Bolton's  industrious  historical  volumes  for  young  pio- 

Ele.  Its  contents  can  be  divined  from  its  title.  Niue 
lographies  of  women  notuble  In  letters,  art,  philanthropy 
or  In  royal  life  are  agreeably  prepared.  It  Is  a  useful  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  schoolgirls’  library.  (New  York:  Thomas 
Y.  Crowell  &  Co.  $1.50.) 
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SPECIAL  ,®s 

ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Until  farther  notice  any  sub¬ 
scriber,  on  renewing  his  or  her 
subscription,  can  send  us 
the  names  of  one  or  more  new 
subscribers  with  a  remittance  at 
$2.00  a  year  for  each  name,  new 
and  old. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  is  a 
most 


We  ask  every  subscriber  and 
friend  to  take  advantage  of  this 
special  offer  and  secure  for 
us  new  subscribers  and  at  the 
same  time  reduce  the  cost  of  his 
own  subscription — one  third. 

CS^Tf  every  present  subscriber 
will  promptly  act,  he  or  she  will 
not  only  save  a  dollar  but  each 
who  joins  will  save  a  dollar 
also.-® 

An  Extraordinary  Offer. 

G^A  present  of  The  Inde¬ 
pendent  for  a  year,  to  a  friend 
or  any  absent  member  of  the 
family,  will  be  a  most  accepta¬ 
ble  birthday,  or  holiday  gift.-® 
E3F\Ru  member  your  friends 
during  the  holiday  season  with 
a  valuable  present  of  The  Inde¬ 
pendent  for  a  year.-® 

What  present  more  valua¬ 
ble? 

E^~See  that  your  minister  has 
a  copy  for  a  year  of:  the  largest, 
ablest  and  best  religious  and 
family  paper  published  in  the 
whole  country.-® 

It  will  be  worth  to  him  five 
times  that  amount. 
C®“The  monthly  symposiums 
alone  of  The  Independent  are 
worth  a  year’s  subscription.-®) 
G3T>lo  other  religious  paper 
furnishes  such  fall  reports  of 
public  religious  meetings  as  The 
Independent.  -® 

Accept  our  new  terms. 
t^Ten  thousand  new  sub¬ 
scribers,  at  least,  should  be 
added  to  our  subscription  list  on 
the  extraordinary  terms  now  of¬ 
fered.-®* 

Now  is  the  time  to  act. 

t^Every  present  subscriber 
can  save  a  dollar  by  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  our  new  terms.-®) 
C®“Eour  dollars  and  at  least 
one  new  subscriber  must  come 
to  us  iu  every  letter  acceptiug 
these  new  teims.® 

Act  promptly. 
CSTThese  new  terms  should  be 
accepted  at  once.-® 

Save  a  dollar. 

^"Present  subscribers,  whose 
subscriptions  are  not  out,  cau 
have  their  subscriptions  ex¬ 
tended  on  the  new  terms  now 
offered.-® 

dozen  new  subscribers 
in  every  town  can  easily  be  ob¬ 
tained  on  the  extraordinary 
terms  now  offered  ® 

C®’  Auy  person,  on  application 
by  letter  or  postal  card,  will  be 
furnished,  free  of  charge,  sample 
copies  of  the  paper  for  use  iu 
obtaining  new  subscribe! s  ou 
terms  now  named.-® 


Essentials  of  New  Testament  Greek.  By 
John  H.  Huddilstou,  A.B.  (Harv  ).  instruct¬ 
or  in  Greek  in  Northwestern  University. 
(Macmillan  &  Co.  75  cents.)  The  attempt 
made  in  this  book  to  enable  students  to 
acquire  a  reading  knowledge  of  New 
Testament  Greek  without  a  prolonged 
study  of  the  language,  is  one  for  which 
only  a  partial  aod  qualified  success  can  be 
anticipated.  Valuable  results  may  be 
obtained  which  may  gradually  open  the 
way  for  more.  The  author  has  developed 
his  plan  of  work  in  several  years  of  success¬ 
ful  experiment  in  the  class-room.  His  first 
point  is  to  introduce  the  student  to  a  few 
of  the  most  e  tsily  comprehended  words  of 
frequent  occurrence  and  simplest  form, 
and  from  these  to  advance  ou  the  progress¬ 
ive  inductive  method  to  the  essentials  of 
grammar.  We  are  confident  that  with  or 
without  a  teacher  a  diligent  student  would 
udvance  rapidly  by  aid  of  this  boob,  and  in 
a  few  months  be  able  to  read  bi9  New  Testa¬ 
ment  with  much  profit  and  satisfaction. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

W.  A.  Wilde  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  are  is¬ 
suing  a  new  journal  for  Sunday-school  use, 
entitled  “Superintendent  and  Teacher,”  a 
copy  of  which  will  be  sent  free  on  applica¬ 
tion. 

_ “The  History  of  Punch”  and  its  times 

by  M.  H.  Spielmann,  with  about  120  illus 
trations,  portraits  and  facsimiles,  is  ju«t 
announced  by  the  Cassell  Publishing  Co., 
New  York. 

_ Current  Literature,  for  November, 

contains  a  collection  of  sixteen  “  Sonnets 
ou  tbe  Sonnet,”  selected  by  Fanny  Mack 
Lothrop,  which  illustrates  tbe  fact  not 
merely  tbat  other  poets  besides  Wordsworth 
find  it 

“  pastime  to  be  found 

Within  the  sonnet's  scanty  plot  of  ground,’’ 
but  that  they,  also,  boast  of  the  solace  to  be 
found  there. 

....Littcll's Living  Age,  which  culls  with 
judgment  and  taste  from  British  current 
magazines  for  its  weekly  issues,  reports  a  re¬ 
duction  in  price  from  eight  to  six  dollars,  to 
takeeffect  at  the  opening  of  the  new  year. 
New  subscribers  will  receive  the  remaining 
numbers  of  this  year  free  of  charge. 

_ An  entirely  new  edition  of  “  Lord 

Byron  ”  is  announced  by  Macmillan  &  Co. 
It  will  be  edited  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Henley,  and 
will  contain,  in  ten  volumes,  public  aDd 
private  letters  of  Lord  Byron’s,  besides  his 
complete  poetical  works. 

....The  Ccnturu  Magazine  celebrated, 
last  week,  its  twenty-fifth  birthday.  From 
1870  until  1881  it  was  known  as  Scribner's 
Monthly;  then  it  became  The  Century 
Magazine,  published  by  the  Century  Com¬ 
pany,  whose  ofHces  for  the  past  fourteen 
years  have  been  at  No.  33  East  Seventeenth 
Street.  Among  other  interesting  objects 
shown  at  this  anniversary  reception  were 
posters  of  the  magazine  issued  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  some  of  its  more  important  work 
and  the  collection  of  Afrlcau  curiosities 
made  by  the  late  Mr.  Glave. 

_ The  death  of  Eugene  Field,  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  is  a  loss  to  Americau  letters.  Pure 
run  without  a  sting,  humor  as  truly  Amer¬ 
ican  as  Mark  Twain’s,  but  more  reflued  and 
with  a  literary  quality  added,  were  but  a 
small  part  of  Mr.  Field’s  endowments.  He 
was  a  lover  of  book0,  of  music,  and  of  all 
beautiful  things  ;  and  his  good  tuste  made 
him  a  collector  in  spite  of  himself.  He 
sang— at  least  in  his  earlier  years— with  a 
remarkably  sympathetic  quality  in  his  bar¬ 
itone  voice,  a  quality  that  made  those  who 
heard  him  look  for  the  pathos  rather  than 
for  the  fun  of  his  humor  when  he  became 
known  to  them  as  a  writer  ;  but  it  is  as  a 
singer  of  child  s  verse  that  be  has  touched 
the  hearts  of  fathers  and  mothers  all  over 
onr  land. 

....Some  new  books  just  published  or  to 
be  published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  are 
"Cretau  Pictographs  and  Prie  Phoenician 
Script,"  with  illustrations,  by  Arthur  J. 
Evans.  Keeper  of  the  Ashmolean  Museum, 
Oxford  ;  "Sketches  from  Concord  and  Ap- 
pledore,”  by  Frauk  P.  Stearns  ;  “  Tbe  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Foreigu  Policy  of  Great  Britain,” 
by  Moutague  Burrows;  "Tbe  Evolution  of 
Horticulture  lu  New  Englaud,”  by  Dr. 
Daniel  D.  Slade,  aud  "The  Gold  Diggings 
of  Cape  Horn  ;  A  Study  of  Life  in  Tierra 
del  Fuego  and  Patagonia,”  by  John  R. 
Spears.  Tbe  new  cut-slog  of  G.  P.  Putnam’s 
Sons’ publications  contains  a  goodly  num¬ 
ber  of  portraits  of  authors,  proofs  of  which 
ou  Japau  paper  cau  be  obtaiued  for  35  ceuts 
each.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these 
is  that  of  R.  D.  Blackmore,  an  equally  good 
picture  of  whom  has  heretofore  been  sought 
but  never  found  by  the  publishers.  He 
looks,  in  this  portrait,  like  a  kindly  country 
farmer. 


BOOKS  OF  THE  WEEK 

Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Cnnunl80louor  of 
Labor.  The  Housing  of  the  Working  Peo- 
pl  .  Prepared  under  the  Direction  of  Car- 
roll  D.  Wrlgni  by  E.  R.  L.  Gnuld.  Pn.D. 
pp.  461.  Washington:  Government 

Printing  Office....  . 

Monoy  nnd  Banking.  Illns'ratcd  by  American 
Hl-tory.  By  Hornce  White.  7)®x5,  pp.  x, 

<88.  Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co .  fl  50 

The  Letter  of  James  the  Just.  In  Eight  Forms. 
Arranged  for  College  Classes  by  M.  Woolsey 
Stryker,  U.D.,  LL.U.  7)4x6,  pp.  v,  67.  The 

same .  0  85 

Westminster  Abbey  and  the  Cathedrals  of  Eng. 
lanu.  By  Deans  Farrar,  Mllrann  Stanley 
and  Others.  With  Views  of  the  cathedrals 
ana  For  raits  of  the  Dignitaries.  11)4x9.  pp. 

215.  Philadelphia :  John  U.  Winston  &  Co.  3  60 
What  Shall  We  Do?  Suggnsilons  for  Entertain¬ 
ments  for  Home  and  for  Public  Uep'-esoiita- 
tlon.  By  Kuch  Hall.  7)4x5.  pp.  50.  New 

York:  R.  H.  Russell  &  Son.  Paper .  0  50 

Legends  of  0»ms.  By  Frank  clielley.  GMx494, 

pp.  124.  Tnosame .  0S0 

“Chips"  Doge.  A  Collection  of  Humorous 
Drawings.  By  F.  P.  W.  Bellew.  9x12.  I  he 
sarno . .  1  00 


Christ  in  Typo  and  Prophecy.  By  A.  J  Maas, 

S.J.  Vol.  It.  8x5!J.  pp  500.  New  York,  Cin¬ 
cinnati.  Chicago:  Bonzlger  Bros  . 

The  Witness  of  Denial.  By  Vida  D.  Srudder, 

A. 51.  7*4X5.  pp.  152.  New  York  :  E.  P.  Dut¬ 
ton  &  Co .  1  OO 

Farrar  Y-ar  Book.  Selections  from  the  Writ¬ 
ings  of  the  Rev.  Frederic  W.  Farrar,  D.D. 

By  W.  M.  L.  Jay.  7x4)4.  pp.lv.  3C6.  The 

some  .  1  26 

Inspired  Through  Suffering.  By  the  Rev. 

David  O.  Mears,  D.D.  7)^x5.  pp.  vll,  163. 

New  York, Chicago:  Fleming  H.  Revel!  Co..  0  75 
The  Pilgrim  Fathers  of  New  England  and  Their 
Puritan  Successors.  By  John  Brown,  B.A., 

D  D.  With  an  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  A. 

E.  Dunning.  D.D.  Ux-,  pp.  368.  Thesame..  2  60 
Rsmble8  In  Japan.  The  Land  of  ihe  Rising 

Sun.  By  H.  B.  Trlstrum,  D.D..  LL  D., 

F. R.S.  Illustrated.  Oxn,  pp.  306.  Thesame  2  00 
(The  Northlleld  Edition.)  The  Shepard  Psalm. 

By  F.  B.  Meyer,  k.a.  Illustrated  by  JIury 


nj  r.  d.  lui-yer,  —.a.  iiio 

A.  Lathbury.  The  same. . 


Select  Notes.  A  Commentary  on  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Lessons  for  1896.  Inductive,  Sugges¬ 
tive,  Explanatory,  Illustrative,  Doctrinal 
and  Prnctlcnl.  By  tho  Rev.  F.  N.  Peloubet, 
D.l).,ondM  a.  Peloubet.  tsfl,pp.333.  Bos¬ 
ton  :  W.  A.  Wilde  &  Co  . . .  1  2-5 

Miss  Jerrv.  By  Alexander  Black.  With  37  Il¬ 
lustrations  (rom  Life  Photographs  by  the 
Author.  7)4*494.  pp.  121.  New  York:  Charles 

Scribner's  Sons .  100 

Cousin  Anthony  and  I:  Some  Views  of  Ours 
aonut  Divers  Matters  and  Various  Aspects 
of  Life.  By  Edward  Sandford  Jiar'.ln.  7)1 

x5,  pp.  225.  The  same .  1  25 

The  Art  of  Living.  Bv  Robert  Grant  Illus¬ 
trated  by  C.  D.  Gibson,  B.  West  C'llnedinst 
— ‘  W.  H. 


and  V 


I.  Hyde.  79lx5)t,  pp.  sill,  753.  Tne 


2  50 


The  Land  of  Promise.  By  Paul  Bourgct.  Trans¬ 
lated  from  the  French.  8x5)4.  pp.  372.  Chi¬ 
cago  and  New  York:  F.  Tennyson  Neely.... 

The  Right  to  Love.  By  Dr.  Max  Noroau.  Eng¬ 
lish  Trtnslution  by  Alary  J  SafforJ.  7)4x5)*. 

pp.  xl,  168.  Thesame .  150 

Christ  nnlty  In  the  United  States.  From  the 
First  Settlement  down  to  the  Present  Time. 

By  Daniel  Dorchester,  D.D.  Revised  Edi¬ 
tion.  1  x‘,  pp.  814  New  York  :  Hunt  & 

Eaton;  Cincinnati:  Cranston  &  Curts  .  3  50 

(Studies  In  Theology.  IV.)  Creation.  God  In 
Time  and  Space.  By  Randolph  S.  Foster, 

D.U..  LL.D.  9(«x6,  pp.  sill,  365.  The  same..  3  00 
The  New  Life  In  Christ.  A  Study  In  Personal 
Religion.  By  Joseph  Agar  Bert.  D.D.  8x5)4. 

pp.  xv.  347.  Thesame .  160 

Reube  Dare's  Shad  Boat.  A  Tale  of  Tide  Coun¬ 
try.  By  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts.  7)4x.-\  pp. 

12o.  Tho  samo .  0  76 

A  Golden  We°k.  By  Emma  J.  Gray.  7)4x5,  pp. 

222.  Thesame .  0 'JO 

Grandmont.  Stories  of  an  Old  Monastery.  By 
Walter  T.  Griffin.  S)*.\5)4.  pp.  272.  The 

same .  1  20 

Popular  Tales.  By  Mnrla  Kd’o worth.  Illus¬ 
trated  ny  Miss  Chris  Huintnond.  With  un 
Introduction  by  Anne  Tnnckeray  Ritchie. 
704x514.  pp.  xlil,  508.  New  York:  Macmlllun 


1  25 


A  Locturc  on  tbe  Study  of  History.  Delivered 
at  Cambridge,  Juue  lltli,  18J6,  by  Lord  Ac- 
tou,  LL.D  ,  D.c.L.  7)4x5,  pp.  1)3.  Tbe  samp.  0  75 
A  Guide  to  ihe  Paintings  of  Venice.  Being  an 
Historical  ami  Critical  Account  of  All  the 
Pictures  in  Venice,  with  Quotations  from 
tne  Best  Authorities  au..  Short  Lives  of  the 
Venetian  Masters.  By  Karl  Karoly.  694xt)i, 

pp.  XVll,  278.  The  same  .  1  50 

Prolegomena  to  St.  Paul’s  Kplstl  s  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans  nnd  tne  Ephesians.  By  the  late  F.  J.  A. 

Hort,  U.D.,  D.C.L. ,  LL.D.  794  x5)4.  pp.  181. 

The  same .  1  75 

Browning  Studies.  Being  Select  Pacers  by 
Members  of  the  Browning  Society.  Edited, 
with  an  Introduction,  by  Edward  Berdoe. 

M.K.C.S.  894x8,  pp.  xill,  33c.  Tne  same .  2  25 

Roman  Llle  In  tbe  Days  of  Cicero.  Sketches 
Drawn  from  HU  Letters  and  Speeches.  By 
the  Rev  Alfred  J.  cnurch,  51. A.  7x5,  pp. 

xi,  291.  Thesame .  0  51) 

Stories  from  Virgil  By  the  Rev.  Alfred  J. 

Church,  Al.A.  7x5,  pp.  xil,  266.  Thesame...  0  50 
Lectures  and  E-says.  By  Henry  Nettleship, 

Al.A.,  U.Lllt.  Second  Series.  Edited  bx  F. 
Havertleld,  Al.A.  With  Portrait  and  Mem¬ 
oir.  Sxo)*,  ,»p.  xvlll,  26J.  Tne  same . 

The  Fortunate  Mlstre.-s;  or.  A  History  of  the 
Life  of  Mademoiselle  de  Heleau,  known  by 
the  name  of  Lady  Roxana.  By  Dan  el  De¬ 
foe.  Edited  by  George  A.  Altken.  Illustrated 
by  J.  B.  Ycais.  7x4)4.  Vol.  I,  pp.  xil,  214;  Vol. 

II,  pp.  244.  The  same . 

Elementnry  Physical  Geography.  By  Ralph  S. 

Tarr,  B.S..  F.G.S.A.  8x594,  pp.  xxxl.  488.  The 

same . 

Considerations  on  Painting.  Lectures  given  In 
the  Your  1893,  at  the  Aletropolluiu  Museum 
01  No xv  York.  By  John  La  Faige.  7)4x594, 

pp.  2 ID.  Tne  same .  125 

The  Stlcklt  Minister,  and  Some  Common  Men. 

By  S.  it.  Crockett.  Wltn  a  Prefatory  Poem 
by  Hubert  Louis  Stevensou.  Illustrated 
edition.  7)4x5,  pp.  xvili,  29'.  The  same.  Pa- 


The  Country  Minister's  Lovo  Story.  By  Marla 

Bell.  794x5)4.  pp.  vlll,  353.  Thesame . 

Proceeding'  of  tho  Second  Nntlonnl  Conference 
for  Good  1  Itv  Government.  Held  at  Minne¬ 
apolis  December  Hh  »nrt  'inh,  1891.  And 
the  First  Annual  Meetl'  g  of  tile  National 
Munlcipi  1  Lpaguo  ana  of  the  Third  Nnitoual 
Conferenco  for  Good  city  Government,  held 
nt  Cleveland,  AJuy  29th.  30th  and  31st.  1895. 
014x6)4.  pn.  vli.  614.  Philadelphia:  National 

Municipal  League . 

Utopia.  By  Sir  Tnomas  More.  With  Biogra¬ 
phy.  Critical  Introduction  und  Notes. 
614x4)4.  pp.  xxlv,  136.  New  York :  Muynard, 

Aierrill  &  Co . 

Essays.  By  Charles  Lamb.  With  Introduction 
und  notes.  11)4x4)4,  pp.  xil,  112.  The  sumo.. . 
Practical  Christian  Sociology.  A  Series  of 
Special  l.e>  turos  before  Princeton  Theolog¬ 
ical  Seminary  nnd  Marietta  College.  With 
supplemental  note'  nnd  appeuulxes.  By 
Wilbur  F.  Crafts,  Ph  D.  With  an  Introduc¬ 
tion  by  Joseph  Cook,  LL.D.  7)4x6,  pp.  521. 

Now  York  :  Funk  it  VVagnalls  Co . 

(Library  of  Economics  and  Politics.  Edited 
by  Richard  T.  Ely.  Ph  D..  LL  D.)  Social 
Theory,  a  Grouping  uf  Social  Facts  uud 
Pilnclples.  By  John  Bnscom.  7)4x51-4,  pp. 
xv,  545.  Nexv  York  and  Boston :  Thomas  Y. 

Crowell  xt  Co .  . 

Beauties  of  Shakespeare.  By  the  Rev.  William 
Dodd,  LL.D.  7x494.  Vol.  I,  pp.  x,  288;  Vol. 

II,  pp.  268.  Thesame  . 

The  FaIDnce  Violin.  By  rhampfleiiry.  Trans¬ 
late  1  from  tho  French  by  Helen  B.  Dole. 

7x494.  pp.  1  v,  205.  The  same  . .  . 

Sunshine  lor  Shut-Ins.  Compiled  by  a  "Shut- 

In."  6x4,  pp.  iv.  207.  The  same . 

The  Annual  Statistics  of  Manufactures.  ISffi. 
Ninth  Report  9x0.  pn.  xv,  299.  Boston: 

Wright  &  Potter  Printing  Co . 

The  House  Beautiful.  By  William  Gannett. 

6)4x494.  pp.  GO.  Boston :  James  H.  West. 

The  Prophets  of  Israel.  Popular  Sketches 
from  Old  Testament  History.  By  Carl 
Helnrlcli  Cornhlll.  Translated  by  Suiton 
F.  Corkrnn.  8)*x5)4  pp.  x.  191.  Chicago: 

The  Open  Court  Publishing  Co . 

A  Doctor  of  the  Old  School.  By  Ian  Mai-laren. 
With  Illustrations  by  Frederick  C.  Gordon. 
8x5)4,  PP-  268.  New  York:  Dodd,  .Mead  & 


per.. 


0  50 


Casa  Bracclo.  By  F.  Marlon  Crawford.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  A.  castnig.ie.  7x5,  Vol.  I,  pp.  lx, 

3.14  ;  Vol.  II.  pp.  vlll,  332.  The  same .  2 

(Tho  Coniuiy  Science  Series.)  Charles  Lyell 
and  .Modern  Geology.  By  Prof.  T.  Q.  Bon- 
ney,  D.SO.,  LL.D.,  F.K.S.  7)4xo,  pp.  vl,  2.4. 

The  same .  1 

In  tho  Smoko  of  tho  War.  A  Story  of  Civil 
Strife.  By  Walter  Raymond.  7x5.  pp.  vl, 

234.  The  same .  1  25 

(American  Church  History  Series.)  A  History 
of  tho  Protestant  Episcopal  Cnurch  of 
America.  By  Charles  C  Tiffany.  D.D.  S)4x 
6,  pp.  xxlv,  593.  Now  York.  Tne  Christian 

Literature  Co .  3  DO 

Tho  Partners.  Tho  Story  of  an  Every-day  Girl 
and  Boy.  and  how  they  helped  along.  By 
William  O.  Stoddard.  Illusirated  by  Albert 
Scott  Cox.  Sx5)f,  pp.  862.  Boston :  Lothrop 

Pub.  co . 

Visions  of  Solyma,  and  Other  Poems.  By  John 
McDowell  i.eavltt.  8x5)*,  on.  230.  New  York: 

Anson  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co . 

The  English  Bibl*-.  A  Sketch  of  1U  History. 

By  the  Rev.  George  Milligan.  B.D.  6x4,  pp. 

vlll.  134.  Thesame.  Paper .  0  30 

Chronicles  of  Uganda.  By  the  Rev.  R.  P. 

Ashe.  M.A..  F.R.G.S.  With  portrait  and 
26  Illustrations.  S!*x6,  pp.  xiv,  4S0.  The  same.  2  00 
Daft  Davie,  aud  Other  Sketches  of  Scottish 
Life  aud  Character.  By  S.  R.  Whitehead. 

Tmrd  Edition.  *94x5)4.  PP-  viU,  S76.  The 
same.  .  150 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


Longmans, 

Green,  &  Co.’s 

NEW  BOOKS. 

THE  TENTH  MUSE,  AND 
OTHER  POEMS. 

By  Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  K.C.I.E.,  Author  of 
"The  Light  of  Asia,”  etc.  Crown  8vo, 
$1.50. 

BR1T3SH  BIRDS. 

By  W.  H.  Hudson,  C.M.Z  S.  With  a  chap¬ 
ter  od  Structure  aud*  Classification  by 
Frank  E.  Beddaiid,  F.  R  S.  with  8  color¬ 
ed  Plates  from  Original  Drawings  by  A. 
THORBURN.  8  Plates  and  100  Illustra¬ 
tions  in  half-tone  from  original  Drawings 
by  G.  H.  Lodge,  and  3  Illustrations  en¬ 
graved  from  photographs  from  Nature 
by  R  B.  Lodge.  Large  crown  8vo,  pp. 
xxii  363,  cloth  extra,  gilt  top,  $3  50. 

THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF 
JOHN  KETTLEWELL. 

With  Details  of  the  History  ot  the 
Nou-  Jurors. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Nicholas  Ferrar  .  His 
Household  and  His  Friends.”  Elited, 
with  an  Introduction,  by  the  Rev.  T.  T. 
Carter.  M.A.,  Hon.  Canon  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford.  Crown  8vo,  $1  75. 

LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO., 

15  East  16th  St..  New  York. 

EDUCATION 

Is  the  oldest  of  tbe  high-class  educational  maga¬ 
zines.  Is  contributed  to  nnd  read  by  many  of  the 
leadlDg  educators  of  thedsy.  It  does  not  compete 
with  tbe  cheaper  school  papers  which  deal  with 
class-room  methods.  It.  takes  a  broader  outlook  and 
discusses  the  deeper  problems  of  pedagogy  as  a  pro¬ 
fession  . 

U  S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  Wm.  T.  Harris, 
LL.D..  contributes  to  the  November  number  a  nota¬ 
ble  article  and  sn  open  letter.  Thl«  number  will  be 
sent  far  ‘J3c.  83.00  a  year.  Sample  copies  lor  «ix 
•2c.  stamps  each.  It  should  he  in  every  Public 
Library  and  Reading  Room.  Is  it  In  yours? 

KASSON  &  PALMER. 

50  Bromfleld  Street.  Boston.  Mom. 


November  7,  1895. 


THE  INDEPENDENT 


(1511)  23 


The  Troqnolo  and  the  Jesuits  The  Story  of  tho 
Labors  of  Catholic  Ml"elonorlc*  nmong 
these  Indians,  lly  Key.  Thomas  Donohue. 
D.D  8xfl.  np.  xlv,  27fi.  Buffalo:  Buffalo 

Csthollc  Pub.  Co . 

Little  Pot.  A  Sketch.  By  Eliza  Dpan  Taylor. 
'W-ifiM:,  PP.  32  New  York  :  James  Poit  & 


Co  .. 


Tho 

Tl  .  . . 

The  same.. 

The  Riviera.  Anclen*  and  Modern.  Bv  Charles 
I.entbdrlc  Transited  by  Cbnrle"  West. 
M.D  with  Man"  and  Plan*  R^x.Vtf.  pn. 
xvlll.  tni  New  York:  O.  P.  Putnam's  Sons! 


Tho  same.. 

Fact  and  Fancy.  Hum-rmi"  Pnomg.  By  Cupid 

Jones.  8!MxH.  pp.  vlll, ''19.  Tho  same . 

(Tho  Elln  Series.)  Tho  Thoughts  of  th°  Em¬ 
peror  M  Aurelius  Antoninus  Translated 
hy  George  Lone  C Mxili.  pp.  315.  The  san  e. 
Tales  of  a  Traveller.  Bv  Wnshlceton  Irvine. 
Hu-kthorne  K  iltl"n.  9xr,'4.  Vol.  1.  up.  31ft : 

Yol.  II.  pn.  312.  Illustrated.  Thesnme _ 

A  Gentleman  Vagabond.  And  Some  O'hers. 
By  F.  Honklnson  Smith.  7Uv5.  pp  182. 

■  ■*  1  "lougnton 


Co 


and  New  York:  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 


This  Good l v  Frnme  the  Earth.  Stray  Impres¬ 
sions  of  Scenes.  Incidents  end  Peisrnsln  a 
Journey  to  ich1"c  Japan.  China.  Egypt  Pal¬ 
estine  and  Greecp.  By  Francis  Tiffany. 

Sx  K.  pp.  x.  381.  Tho  'amo .  J  50 

In  tho  Ynnng  World.  By  Edith  M.  Thomas. 

8xl%  pn  vlt.  lull.  The  same .  1  50 

Reconstruction  During  the  Civil  w'ar  In  tho 
United  states  of  America-  By  Ehen  Green- 
ough  Scott.  8>4x5Jtt.  pp.  x.  432.  The  same....  2  00 


DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY 

Just  Published  and  for  Sale  at 
All  Bookstores. 

IAN  MACLAREN’S 

The  Days  of 
Auld  Lang  Syne. 


A  NEW  NOVEL 

BY 

F.  MARION  CRAWFORD. 

CASA  BRACCIO. 

With  Illustrations  by  A.  Castaigne. 

2  vols.,  l'iiiio.  buckram.  S’2.00. 

“  The  novel  is  the  best  thing  Mr.  Craw¬ 
ford  luis  done  in  years.” 

Mr.  F.  Marion  Crawford’s 

NEW  NOVEL, 

CASA  BRACCIO. 

With  Illustrations  by  A.  Castaigne. 

2  vols..  1‘iino,  buckram.  S'J.OU. 

“  The  great  novel  of  the  year.”— Boston 
Advertiser. 

“  The  author's  strongest  and  most  pic¬ 
turesque  essay  in  fiction,  The  Beacon. 

A  NEW  NOVEL 

BY 

F.  MARION  CRAWFORD. 


SI. 25. 

Further  sketches  of  Drumtochty  life  and 
characters,  supplementing  and  completing 
the  series  begun  in 

Beside  the  Ronnie 
Briar  Bush. 


CASA  BRACCIO. 

With  Illustrations  by  A.  Castaigne. 

2  vols..  12mo,  buck rniu,  S2.00. 

"  This  latest  work  of  his  Is  the  greatest." 

“  Mr.  Crawford  has  the  rare  gift  of  being 
able  to  surprise  Ills  readers." 


St. 25. 

AMELIA  E.  BARR’S 

Bernicia. 

SI. 25. 

Bernicia  will  take  raDk  with  the  best 
work  that  Mrs.  Barr  has  done.  She  hrfs 
written  nothing  like  it  since  Friend  Olivia. 
It  is  alive  with  stirrimt  incident  and  move¬ 
ment,  and  treats  of  the  period  of  George  II. 
George  Whitefleld,  the  great  Methodist  re¬ 
vivalist,  plays  a  prominent  part  in  the 
story.  Bernicia  is  a  delightful  little  rebel 
of  most  winning  demeanor,  whose  beauty 
and  coquetry  cast  a  glamour  over  us  as  we 
follow  the  story.  _ 

Elsie’s  Journey 

On  Inland  Waters. 

BY  MARTHA  FINLEY. 

SI. 25. 

In  her  last  volume  Miss  Finley  left  Elsie 
and  her  friends  at  the  World’s  Fair  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  She  now  continues  their  history  by 
bringing  them  home  over  the  inland  waters 
of  our  Great  Lakes. 


Mr.  F.  Marion  Crawford’s 

NEW  NOVEL, 

CASA  BRACCIO. 

With  Illustrations  by  A.  Castaigne. 

2  vols.,  12mo,  buckrnm,  $2.00. 

"It  strikes  an  entirely  new  key,  in  com¬ 
parison  with  all  his  other  novels." 

A  NEW  NOVEL 

BY 

F.  MARION  CRAWFORD. 

CASA  BRACCIO. 

With  Illustrations  by  A.  Castaigne. 

‘JvoIm.,  12mo,  buckram.  $‘-£.00. 

“  We  are  grateful  when  Mr.  Crawford 
keeps  to  Ills  Italy.  The  poetry  and  cricliant- 
ment  of  the  land  are  all  his  own." 

Mr.  F.  Marion  Crawford’s 

NEW  NOVEL, 

CASA  BRACCIO. 

With  Illustrations  by  A.  Castaigne. 

2  vols..  I2mo,  buckram.  82.00. 

‘“Casa  Bracclo’  Is  rich  In  all  the  quali¬ 
ties  that  go  to  make  up  a  good  story." 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 


The  Ralstons.  2  vols .  2.00 

Katharine  Lauderdale .  1.00 

Pietro  Ghlslerl . —  1.00 

Don  Orslno .  1.00 
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A  Roman  Sln(/er .  1.00 

An  American  Politician . 1.00 

Paul  Pa  toy  .  1.00 

Marxlo’s  Crucifix .  .  1.00 
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DODD,  MEAD  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

NEW  YORK. 

MOiNEY  AND  BANKING. 

Illustrated  by  American  History. 

BY  HORACE  WHITE. 

12mo,  Cloth,  488  pages.  Illustrated. 
$1  50. 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  show  bow  t  he 
laws  of  money,  universal  in  their  nature, 
have  worked  themselves  out  on,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  continent.  The  subjects  of  coinaee,  of 
legal  tender,  and  of  the  gold  standard  are 
treated  in  both  their  local  and  their  general 
aspects,  and  a  chapter  is  given  to  the  Brus¬ 
sels  Monetary  Conference. 

The  subject  of  representative  money  Is 
divided  into  two  parts,  viz  :  6at  money  and 
banknotes.  Colonial  bills  of  credir,  conti¬ 
nental  money,  greenbacks,  treasury  notes 
and  silver  dollars  are  separately  treated. 
The  course  of  banking  development  forms 
the  concluding  part  of  the  work. 

The  above  book  mail  he  ordered  of  all  booksellers, 
or  will  be  eent  by  the  Publishers,  postage  prepaid, 
to  any  part  of  the  Untied  Stale*,  on  receipt  of 
price. 

GINN  &  COMPANY.  Publishers, 

BOSTON.  NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO. 


HOUGHTON.  MIFFLIN  &  CO.’S 

NEW  BOOKS. 

A  VICTORIAN  ANTHOLOGY. 

Selections  Illustrating  tho  Editor’s  critical  review 
of  British  poetry  la  thorelga  of  Victoria  (‘'Victo¬ 
rian  Poe's").  Selected  nnd  edited  by  Edmund 
Clarence  Stedman.  With  brief  biographies  of 
tho  authors  quoted,  a  line  frontispiece  portrait  of 
Queen  Victoria,  and  a  vignette  of  the  Poets'  Corner 
In  Westminster  Abbey.  Large  crown  8vo,  bound  in 
attractive  library  stylo,  *>.50;  full  gilt,  *1.0";  half 
calf,  II  50;  full  levant.  10.00. 

Sir .  Stedman  has  availed  himself  of  the  vast  range 
and  richness  of  the  Held  of  poetry  in  Great  Britain 
during  the  last  sixty  years  to  prepares  book  of  rare 
value  and  attractiveness. 

A  GENTLEMAN  VAGABOND  AND 
SOME  OTHERS. 

By  F .  Hopkixsox  Smith,  author  of  "  Coloaet  Car¬ 
ter  of  Cartersvllle,"  oto.  16mo,  11.25. 

This  book  contains  nine  thoroughly  Interesting 
stories,  told  in  the  delightful  manner  for  which  Mr. 
Smith  Is  famous. 

RECONSTRUCTION  DURING  THE 
CIVIL  WAR  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

By  Ehen  Gkeenough  Scott.  Large  crown  8vo, 

*2  00. 

This  Important  work  discusses  mnny  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  raised  by  the  War  for  the  Union  and  Its  suc¬ 
cessful  Issue.  Tney  are  questions  which  statesmen 
and  political  philosophers  had  not  before  had  occa¬ 
sion  seriously  to  consider;  but  In  the  light  of  our 
grent  experiment  they  have  a  profound  Interest,  and 
Mr.  Scott  has  treated  them  with  marked  ability. 

THIS  GOODLY  FRAME  THE  EARTH. 

Stray  Impressions  of  Scono«,  Incidents,  and  Per¬ 
sons  In  a  Journey  touching  Jnpan,  Chinn,  Egypt, 
Palestine  and  Greece.  By  Francis  Tiffany,  au¬ 
thor  of  "The  Life  of  Dorothea  Ly-nde  Dlx,"  etc. 
Crown  8vo,  handsomely  bound,  *1.50. 

Mr.  Tiffany  has  produced  a  book  apart  from  und 
distinctly  above  ordinary  books  of  travel;  nnd  It  Is 
written  with  so  much  sprlghtllnoss  and  humor  thni 
the  rending  of  It  Is  a  delight. 

ANIMA  POETAE. 

Selections  from  the  unpubllshod  Note-Books  of 
Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge.  Edited  by  Ernest 
Hartley  Coleridge.  8vo.  uniform  with  Cole¬ 
ridge's  Letters.  *2.50. 

A  book  In  general  character  like  Coleridge's  fa¬ 
mous  "Table  Talk."  The  topics  treated  or  touched 
upon  are  varied,  and  ail  are  marked  by  that  affluenco 
of  Intellectual  light. that  free  play  of  Imagination, and 
tho  literary  charm  which  belong  Id  Colei  ldge. 

MR.  RABBIT  AT  HOME. 

A  Sequel  to  "  Llttlo  Mr.  Thimble  Anger  and  his 
Queer  Country."  By  Joel  Chandler  Harris, 
author  of  the  “Uncle  Rornus"  books.  With  25 
delightful  Illustrations  by  Oliver  Herford. 
Square  8vo.  *2.00. 

LITTLE  MISS  PHOEBE  GAY- 

Bv  Helen  Dawes  Brown,  author  of  "The  Potrlo 
Estate,"  etc.  With  colorod  cover  design  and  other 
Illustrations.  16mo,  *1.00. 

A  charming  companion  book  to  Miss  White's  "  When 
Molly  was  Six," hut  Intended  for  girls  of  ten  youth  or 
thereabout. 

Sold  by  Booksellers.  Sent,  postpaid,  by 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  00,,  Boston. 

11  East  17tii  Street,  New  York. 


25  CENTS. 

THE  FORUM 

NOVEMBER 

Contains : 

Tho  Third  Terra  Tradition . 

JOHN  BACH  McMASTER. 

The  General  Railroad  Situation  . O.  D.  ASHLEY, 

President  Wabash  Rnllrond  Co. 

The  Navy  as  a  Career . . 

Captain  ALFRED  T.  MAHAN,  U.  S.  N. 

A  Itovlowof  Hnxloy 'a  Essays Dr.  W,  K.  BROOKS, 

of  Johns  Hopkins  Unlvorslty. 

Plutocracy  nnd  Paternalism . 

Professor  LESTER  F.  WARD. 

Woman's  Position  In  Pagan  Times . 

H.  H.  BOYE3EN. 

Studies  of  Notable  Men  ;  Stamboloff . 

8TOYAN  K.  VATRAL8KY. 

The  Modern  Literary  King . E.  W.  BOK. 

The  Chief  Influences  on  My  Career . 

ANATOLE  FRANCE. 

The  Centenary  of  John  Keats . 

MONTGOMERY  SCHUYLER. 

Co-Operation  Among  Formers . 

EDWARD  F.  ADAMS. 

A  Generation  of  College  Women . 

FRANCE8  M.  ABBOTT. 

THE  FORUM  PUBLISHING  CO., 

NEW  YORK. 

25  Ots.  a  Copy.  $3  a  Year. 

All  NewB-stunda  and  Newn«doalcrn. 

"  r>"r: 


READ  THE  ARTICLES  ONIECONOMIC 
SCIENCE  IN 

APPLFTONS’ 

Popular  Science  Monthly. 

NOVEMBER. 


Principles  oT  Taxation.  I.  By  Hon.  David  A. 
Wells. 


The  beginning  of  a  series  which  will  show  how 
taxation  may  be  based  on  sclcmltlc  principles.  This 
sorles  will  be  the  most  Important  contribution  to 
economic  silence  of  recent  years. 


The  Past  and  Future  of  Gold.  By  Charles 
S.  Ashley. 

Olves  facts  and  figures  to  prove  that  gold  has  not 
appreciated,  but  rather  shows  signs  of  a  decline. 
Professional  Institutions.  VII.  Judge  and 
Lawyer.  By  Herbert  Spencer. 

Traces  the  evolution  of  tho  legal  profession  from 
the  ancleut  priesthood. 


OTHER  ARTICLES  ON 


PimnoKNtAL  Skeletons,  the  Flood,  and  the 
Glacial  Period  (Illustrated);  RecENr  Ten¬ 
dencies  in  tub  Education  of  Women;  Con¬ 
sumption  considered  as  a  Contagious  Dis¬ 
ease:  The  aims  of  anthropology;  Recent 
Recrudescence  op  Superstition  (concluded); 
Evolution  in  Folklore  ;  Sketch  of  Alex¬ 
ander  Dallas  BAcnE  (with  portrait). 

CORRESPONDENCE;  F.DITOR’S  TA  BLE  SCIENTIFIC 
Literature:  Fkaombnts  of  Science. 

The  Xovember  number  begins  a  new  volume. 


DEMPSEY  &  CARROLL 


CORRLCT  STYLES 

WEDDING  INVITATIONS 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 

lllgli  Grade  Sintlon.-rv,  liupnrlod  Novel* 
1 1  oh,  I. ember  G»odH 
Onion  9anar*  33  Emit  14th  Street  New  York 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

STEEL  PENS. 

GOLD  MEDAL,  Paris  exposition,  1889, 

AND  THE  CHICAGO.  EXPOSITION  AWARD. 

IHE  MOST  PERFECT  OF  PENS 


Pocket 

Kodak 


Embodies  all  the  photographic 
virtues  In  a  dainty  little  package 
of  aluminum  nnd  leather. 


THE  PROPHETS  OF  ISRAEL. 

Popular  Sketches  from  Old  Testament  History.  By 
Caul  Heinrich  Counim.  Professor  of  Old  Tc-ui- 
ment  History  In  the  University  of  Koenlg-hurg. 
Fro- tl -niece.  Michael  Angelo'H  "  Moses."  Pages,  Ml. 
Price,  cloth,  *1.00. 

THE  OPEN  COURT  PUB.  CO. 

321  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 


*  EASTMAN  KODAK  CO., 

&»«/// /im-  >»■/  '  '  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


FILES  AND  BINDERS. 

Wo  can  supply  FIIcb  or  Binder*  for  The  In¬ 
dependent  capable  of  bolding  211  number,  post 
•  paid,  for  (LOO. 
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THE  INDEPENDENT 
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RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 


New  and  Handsome  Edition  of 


HENRY  KINGSLEY’S  NOVELS 

Edited  by  Clement  K.  Shorter. 

Complete  in  Twelve  Volumes. 

Newly  composed  in  Type  specially  cast,  well  printed  on  good  paper,  and  neatly  and  hand¬ 
somely  bound.  With  Frontispieces  by  well-known  Artists. 


Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  Elegant,  per  vol.,  51.25. 

Also  in  handsome  three-quarter  morocco,  with  gilt  top  (in  sets  only  in  this 
binding),  932.50. 


1. — The  ItecollectlonsofGeoflry  Hamlyn. 

2.  — Ravenshoe. 

3. — The  Hillyars  and  Burtons. 

4.  — Silcote  of  Silcotes. 

5  — Stretton. 

0.— Austin  Elliot  and  the  Harveys. 

7. — Did  lie.  IWathilde. 


8. — Old  Margaret,  and  Other  Stories. 

9. — Valentin,  and  Number  Seventeen. 

10. — Oakshott  Castle,  and  the  Grange 

Garden. 

1 1.  — Reginald  Hetherege,  and  Leighton 

Court. 

12. — The  Boy  in  Grey,  and  Other  Stories. 


“  Henry  KlnK=loy  was  born  to  wear  the  purple  of  romance.  .  .  .  Where  w  ill  any  one  who  Is  ordinary 
and  sane  And  better  comradeship?  Scarcely  outNtric  the  novels  of  Walter  Scott.  .  .  .  Messrs.  Ward,  l  ock 
A-  Bowden’s  edition  of  this  despotic  nnd  satisfying  romancer  Is  tlmelv,  well  printed,  and  comfortable  to 
hold.  Those  who  love  Kingsley  will  love  him  again  nnd  better  for  this  edition,  and  those  who  have  not 
loved  haven  joy  In  store  that  we  envy  them.”— the  National  Observer. 

“ To  renew  yonr  acquaintance  with  Henry  Kingsley  Is  for  Henry  Kingsley  to  stand  forth  victorious  all 
nlong  tbe  line.  His  work.  In  truth.  Is  moving  nnd  entertaining  now  ns  It  was  moving  and  entertaining  thirty 
odd  years  ago."— 77ie  Vail  Mali  Ga3Ctte.  _ 

History  of  the  Reformation  and  Modern  Protestantism 
(A  Popular). 

By  the  late  G.  T.  BettANY,  M.A..  B.Sc.,  author  of  “The  World’s  Religions,”  “Tbe 
World’s  Inhabitants,”  etc.  With  about  400  illustrations.  Medium  8vo,  cloth  gilt, 
32.00. 

Its  learning  and  critical  scholarship  are  competent."— The Jndrpeiid- 


1.  THE  POETS’  BIELE: 

2.  THE  POETS’  BIBLE : 


Old  Testament  Division. 
New  Testament  Division. 


Edited  and  arranged  by  Rev.  W.  Garrett  Horded,  author  of  “  The  Silent  Voice.” 
Crown  8vo.,  buckram  bevelled,  each  81.25. 

Sunday-School  ns  well  as  day  teachers,  ministers  and  clergymen  nnd  public  speakers  of  every 
sort  ns  well  as  literary  men  and  the  "general  reader,"  owe  Mr- Garrett  Hordcr  their  sincorest 
lhanks  for  this  invaluable  anthology.  His  acquaintance  with  poets  is  unique,  he  is  voluminous  in 
his  reading  and  catholic  in  his  taste  In  these  volumes  he  has  collected  all  the  noblest  poems 
illustrative  of  various  portions  of  the  New  and  Old  Testaments,  and  so  arranged  them,  that  a 
writer  or  public  speaker  who  is  in  want  of  a  poem  to  illustrate  any  particular  text,  can  put  his 
hand  upon  tho  very  thing  at  a  moment’s  notice. 

For  safe  hi/  ail  hnnhsdlcrs,  or  sent,  carriage  p aid,  upon  receipt  of  price- hp  the  Publishers , 

WARD,  LOCK  &  BOWDEN,  L  t  d, 

t  5  East  t  2th  St..  New  York  ;  London  and  Melbourne. 

TIMES  H.  DEARTH  A  nnd  tihlcngo. 

Prompt  service.  Lowest  prices. 


CHRISTMAS  SELECTIONS  JKSSScSffSu 

Instructive  Responsive  Service.  16  pp.  Price,  6  eta.  a  CO] 

CHRISTMAS-TIDE. 

Readings  Pries,  6  cent*  u  single  eopj. 

THE  PALACE  OF  SANTA  BLAUS. MTTSoa. 

charming  little  Cantata  by  new  writers  who  evidently  under¬ 
stand  the  art  ol  teaching  a  moral  while  pleasing  the  children. 

Price  SO  ccntn  a  .Ingle  copy. 

OTHER  X-MAS  CANTATAS. 

Dorothy’.  Dream.  Sonin  C'lnu.’  Sil.nEon,  OneChrl.t- 
rnn.  Eve,  A  Jolly  Christmas,  Bantu  Clnus  A  Co..  A 
Christmas  VI. Inn.  Catching  Kris*  Krlngle, 

Suntn  Claum  "unto  Clinis' Mistake,  The  Rev 
Claus,  The  Waif.’  Christinas.  Etc.  Thi 
great  favor  in  past  year  "  ‘ 

cents  per  single  copy. 

EXAMINE  THESE  ALSO. 


Sc 


Krlngle,  Judgo 
Price  of  each  Cantuta  80 


Price,  10  cents  a  .Ingle  copy. 


s  a  single  copy. 


work  and  ft  has  no  superior  in 

ANTHEMS  in  tiie  Supplement  to  the  Musical  Visitor 
for  December.  Price  of  "Musical  Visitor”  16  cent. 

A  CATALOGUE  for  use  in  tile  Church.  Sunday  School's  or 
Home  Circle,  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

CASH  or  REFERENCES 


/i'll  own  fSd"1060°cti 


VISITOR,”  showi 


mple  (back  number) 


THE  jok:i  CHURCH  CO., 

CINCINNATI,  NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO 


Christmas  Music. 

The  Ho!y  Child.  Service  by  the  Rev.  Robert 
Low  by,  most  popular  of  the  series,  16  pages. 

84  per  100;  5  ceni"  each.  If  by  mall. 

The  Feast  of  Lights.  By  Mrs. w.k. crafts 
and  H.  F.  Main,  a  new  Service  for  Primary  Classes, 
very  pretty  and  effective,  printed  In  colors.. fi  cents. 
Christmas  Annual  No.  26.  seven  new 

enrols,  by  popular  writers . — 4  cents. 

Selected  Carols  from  previous  Issues,  by  best 
antnors.  15  curols  In  each  number. 

No.  1-5  cts.  NO.-2-5  rts.  No.3-5cts.  No.  4-5  c.1  b. 
Recitations  for  Christmas  Time, No. 

fi.  Eight  pages  of  appropriate  poetry  nnd  prose. 

4  cents. 

St.  Nicholas’  Visit  to  the  School.  Most 

desirable  of  the  popular  Cantatas  by  Dr.  W.  H. 
Doane.  -TO  cents,  by  mall. 

SEND  FOR  A  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE. 


MUSIC. 


CHRISTMAS 


CANTATAS 


FOR 


CHILDREN 


“  Tables  Turned ;  or,  A  Christmas  for 
Santa  Claus.” 

By  Misses  Emerson  and  Brown.  Santa  Claus  gets 
tired  of  his  Christman  duties,  BO  all  the  Children  In 
tho  world  give  him  a  Christinas  of  his  own.  Full  of 
humor,  prctty.dlnloguc.  and  charming  music.  There 


“The  Revolt  of  the  Toys." 

By  H.  W.  TTnrt,  A  certain  small  hoy  lins  broken 
ami  abused  his  toys  so  badly  that  with  Santa  Claus’ 
permission  they  rls-  In  revolt  on  Chilstmas  Eve  nnd 
prepare  to  take  vengenneo,  from  which  tho  small  liny 
lias  a  narrow  nnd  exciting  escape.  The  caiitnt  •  Is 
unusually  clever  nnd  laughable  throughout,  mm  the 
music  Is  very  pretty.  Ton  characters  and  chorus. 

•gO  Could,  Postpaid. 


"Jingle  Bells." 


Bv  Mr.  and  Mrs  l.owls.  Mrs.  Snntn  Claus  nnd  the 
children  Insist  on  accompanying  Santa  Claus  on  Ills 
famous  Christinas  live  Journey,  and  have  -oiucvery 
mirthful  experiences,  which  cad  la  a  distribution  ot 
presents  to  the  nuiltcnec.  '1  en  characters.  Beautiful 
songs  nnd  choruses.  30  Cetiis,  Postpaid. 


“Good  Tidings;  or,  The  Sailor-Boys’ 
Christmas." 

By  Rosabel.  The  helaled  ship,  ".lane,"  arrives 
home  on  Christmas  Eve,  and  a  Christinas  festival  Is 
held  In  honor  of  the  sailor-hoys.  Each  sailor  gives  a 
description  of  Christmas  In  some  foreign  land,  nnd 
there  is  much  entertaining  dialogue,  and  many  pretty 
songs.  Nine  characters  and  chorus. 

£H  Cent",  Postpaid. 

7/  you  ore  lute  rental  in  Cantatas  of' a  up 
sort,  prove  or  pap,  short  or  I  imp,  for  pounp 
people  or  proien-upn,send  for  oar  Complete 
Catalogue  of  Cantatas  anil  Operettas.  Fi 


request. 


ail  , 


'at  a 
i  be 


at  shortest  notice  anil  h 
Liberal  discounts  on  nil  Can 
Schools  nail  Suu(tay*Schools. 


ablisheil  i  i 
veil  of  ui 


WOMEN 

from  now  till  after  Christmas,  taking  orders  for  the 
now  child's  Bible.  "Sacred  Pictures  and  Their  Teach¬ 
ings."  410  beautiful  engravings.  20  pages  of  oil  col¬ 
ored  plates.  Special  hollony  Inducements.  Exclu¬ 
sive  territory.  Books  on  credit.  Freights  paid. 
Gold  watch  to  every  agent.  A  postal  card  will  secure 
an  offer  from  us.  Address.  Keystone  Pun.  Co.,  8th 
and  Locust  Sts-  Philadelphia,  Pn. 


REMINGTON  BROS,  of  Pittsburg  and  New 


MUCH  FOR  little 


U;  MUSICAL  VISITOR, 


is  what  PIANO  PLAYERS,  SINGERS 
Musical  Matters 
ccivc  In  suhscribi 
a  Monthly  Ma^a; 

^  MUSIC  AND  MUSICIANS, 

S3  Pago  each  issue  containing  practical  soggestions  from 
prominent  musical  writers,  discussions  of  (caching  methods, 
sketches,  poems,  correspondence  and 

VOCAL  AND  PIANO  MUSIC  t+s 

by  the  best  writers  and  composers.  There  will  be  Supplements 
to  the  November  and  Dei.cml.er  numbers,  containing  Choir 
Music  for  Thanksgiving  and  Christinas  respectively.  CHOIR 
MUSIC  as  a  regular  feature  of  the  Magazine  lias  been  dis¬ 
continued  and  will  be  replaced  by  Vocal  and  Piano  hiueio 
to  meet  general  demands.  SubscriptionIi.su  per  year;  single 
copies  is  cents.  The  new  departure  as  to  clas1.  of  music  began 
with  September  1855  issue. 

THE  JOHN  CHURCH  CO., 

CINCINNATI,  NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO. 


Oliver  Ditson  Company 

453-463  Washington  St.,  Boston 

C.  H.  DITSON  A  Y.  J.  E. DITSON CO„ Phtla. 


first  piano 

manufactured  by 
onas  Chickering,  in  iSz^,  we 
ave  made  none  but  the  Highest 
Grade  Pianos. 

With  more  than  seventy-one 
years’  experience,  a  factory  at  once 
the  oldest  in  the  United  States 
and  most  thoroughly  equipped — 
We  unhesitatingly  assert  that  our 
present  productions,  containing  as 
they  do  our  recent  most  valuable 
improvements,  arc  the  best  that 
we  have  ever  manufactured. 

,  7C,  iZ&c&fcc 


CHICKERING  &  SONS,  ^ 
Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue.  BOSTON 


SP£CIM£N  COPIES. 

Any  subscriber  of  The  Independent  who  would  like  to  have  a  specimen 
copy  of  tbe  paper  sent  to  a  friend  can  be  accommodated  by  sending  us,  on  a 
postal  card,  tbe  name  and  address  to  whioh  he  would  like  the  paper  sent. 


/iimnrml. 

KAFFIR  SHARES  AND  BANKING- 

A  week  ago  we  gave  a  condensed  ac¬ 
count  of  the  gold  fields  of  South  Africa  in 
the  country  of  the  Kaffirs,  with  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  development  of  the  gold¬ 
mining  industry  and  the  great  business 
which  had  resulted,  both  to  commerce 
and  mining  and  to  the  stock  exchanges. 

In  fact,  the  speculation  in  African  min¬ 
ing  and  financing  companies  has  been 
enormous.  Starting  in  London  tbe  fever 
spread  to  the  capitals  of  Europe  until 
Rand  matters  have  become  common  talk 
in  Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna  (where  people  seem 
always  ready  to  run  to  extremes  in  finan¬ 
cial  affairs),  not  to  speak  of  the  small¬ 
er  cities  throughout  the  Continent  of 
Europe.  There  have  been  a  number 
of  reasons  for  this  great  increase  in 
Kaffir  speculation.  First,  there  was  and 
is  undoubted  substance  behind  the  new 
industry.  Gold  was  there,  and  continues 
to  be  found  there  in  quantities  which 
yield  handsome  profits  for  the  mining. 
The  supply  of  gold  in  sight  is  enormous, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  anticipate  any 
setback  to  legitimate  mining. 

When  a  new  and  large  business  is  thus 
forced  upon  the  public  notice,  there 
always  follows  a  wild  speculation  which 
will  continue  in  this  instance  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  until  the  exact  conditions  of  future 
successful  mining  are  definitely  known, 
when  prices  will  adjust  themselves  on 
that  known  basis  of  values.  It  was  so  in 
the  United  States  during  the  development 
of  our  railways  after  the  Civil  War,  and  it 
may  be  so  again  ia  the  future  when  any 
boom  in  any  large  line  of  enterprises  may 
arise.  Furthermore,  capital  had  been 
accumulating  in  London  and  other  centers, 
whose  owners  had  become  tired  of  holding 
the  same  uninvested.  In  short,  the  time 
was  ripe  for  a  huge  speculation  if  there 
could  be  found  the  slightest  foundation  on 
which  to  base  it.  The  Kaffir  gold  fields 
supplied  this  foundation  and  the  rest 
followed  naturally. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  or  regretted 
that  this  speculation  has  received  a  check  ; 
and  even  tho  some  speculating  persons 
and  houses  may  fail,  it  is  the  best  opinion 
that  the  shares  of  the  solid  gold  companies 
will  be  only  temporarily,  ifatall,  affected 
by  the  setback.  As  indicating  the  course  of 
finance  abroad,  the  story  of  the  check  is 
interesting.  The  craze  for  buying  specula¬ 
tive  Kaffir  shares  had  reached  Paris  and 
had  spread  through  all  classes  of  French 
investors.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that 
the  French  people  (of  the  lower  classes 
especially)  are  very  economical  and  sav¬ 
ing  of  their  money,  so  that  the  large 
wealth  of  France  in  the  shape  of  floating 
capital,  is  available  mostly  in  the  small 
sums  of  those  individuals  who  have  saved 
a  little  money.  These  French  small  in¬ 
vestors  are  very  cautious  ;  but  their  knowl¬ 
edge  of  African  affairs  had  become  wi¬ 
dened  by  their  national  ventures  in  Africa, 
and  so  these  Kaffir  shares  became  favor¬ 
ites. 

Aside  from  investments  (which  drew 
money  from  the  banks)  French  specula¬ 
tors  also  bought  heavily,  borrowing  the 
money  to  carry  their  purchases.  These 
various  demands  on  the  French  banks 
caused  a  large  increase  in  the  discounts. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  (with  ex¬ 
ceptions)  the  de.posit  system  in  banking 
has  not  become  on  the  Continent  the  im¬ 
portant  thing  it  is  in  English  banking, 
and  that,  consequently,  loans  based  on  de¬ 
posits  do  not  in  France  Germany  or  Italy 
supply  tbe  money  market  so  fully  as  in 
London.  Moreover,  London  being  the 
money  center  of  the  world,  all  surplus 
funds  find  their  way  thither.  For  these 
reasons  the  Continental  bankera  always 
rely  on  London  to  supply  them  with  any 
excess  of  capital  which  they  may*  require  ; 
so  these  gentlemen  proceeded  to  lend 
money  on  Kaffir  shares  at  a  good  rate  of 
interest  and  to  draw  on  London  at  three 
months  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  these  bills 
being  in  many  cases  made  payable  at  the 
branch  of  the  European  banks  in  London. 

Meanwhile,  owing  to  the  excitement 
and  the  rapidly  advancing  prices,  the 
London  bankers  had  been  declining  to  lend 
their  money  dir  ectly  on  African  gol 
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shares,  except  to  persons  otherwise  fully 
responsible,  and  then  only  on  30  or  40 
points  margin.  It  is  a  disputed  matter 
whether  London  was  dealing  fairly  with 
the  financial  public  by  this  course,  the 
London  Statist  contending  that  the  bank¬ 
ers  should  have  loaned  freely  on  the  really 
solid  shares — in  brief,  should  have  dis¬ 
criminated.  These  bankers,  with  this 
policy  fixed  at  home,  found  themselves 
taking  up  foreign  paper  which  represented 
really  the  same  shares  they  were  directly 
refusing.  Accommodation  or  “finance” 
bills  at  once  fell  into  disrepute,  with  the 
result  that  Paris  bankers,  not  having  the 
London  market  to  draw  funds  from,  had 
to  curtail  their  loans  to  meet  their  bills.  It 
is  stated  that  as  large  a  sum  as  $20,000,000 
was  called  in  at  one  time  for  this  rea¬ 
son  in  Paris.  The  result  was  a  sort  of 
forced  liquidation  in  Paris  on  the  part  of 
the  more  venturesome  speculators,  with 
a  consequent  disturbance  to  business  in 
that  capital  and  in  the  financial  relations 
with  London.  Indeed,  a  rather  bitter 
feeling  for  a  time  prevailed  in  Parisian 
financial  circles  against  London,  because 
of  this  withdrawal  of  available  funds 
from  which  the  French  bankers  were 
making  a  handsome  profit. 

The  result,  generally  speaking,  has  been 
a  more  cautious  dealing  with  Kaffir  stocks 
on  the  Coutinen  t  of  Europe  and  in  London , 
caution  which  might  easily  run  into 
panic  if  the  whole  thing  were  a  mere 
bubble — but  that,  as  we  have  said,  is  very 
improbable.  The  episode  again  illustrates 
the  interdependence  of  all  money  markets, 
and  shows  how  our  own  prices  for  shares 
and  bonds  arc  affected  by  what  is  going  on 
in  London,  Paris  and  Berlin. 
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MONETARY  AFFAIRS. 

There  is  a  growing  disposition  toward 
conservatism  in  the  business  world.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  extreme  depression  of  last 
winter  there  has  been  a  rebound,  which 
led  to  more  or  less  overdoing  and  unwise 
speculation.  Such  is  the  view  taken  by 
those  whose  operations  have  to  be  guided 
by  a  prudent  estimate  of  the  future  ;  the 
consequence  being  a  strong  inclination  in 
financial,  commercial  and  industrial  cir¬ 
cles  to  await  future  developments.  Gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  buyers  and  sellers  are 
apart,  the  latter  showing  the  greater  con¬ 
fidence.  Current  events,  however,  favor 
quietness.  The  rush  of  the  fall  season  is 
over  ;  elections  caused  a  temporary  inter¬ 
ruption  ;  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  inter¬ 
est,  not  to  say  anxiety,  as  to  what  the  in¬ 
coming  Congress  will  do  with  the  currency 
question.  Last  month  the  Treasury 
showed  another  deficit ;  and  while  there 
is  yet  a  fair  chance  of  receipts  soon  bal¬ 
ancing  expenditures,  still  the  uncertainty 
on  this  point  at  a  time  when  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  stands  exposed  to  a  renewal 
of  gold  exports,  prevents  a  full 
restoration  of  confidence.  Add  to 
these  factors  the  unsettled  state  of  Euro¬ 
pean  politics  and  its  effect  on  the  foreign 
financial  markets,  together  with  the 
threatened  Kaffir  collapse,  which  cannot 
escape  reflection  here,  and  the  wonder  is 
that  the  improvement  of  the  last  few 
months  has  been  preserved  so  well.  But 
back  of  all  these  considerations  is  the 
vastly  better  condition  of  our  agricultural 
and  industrial  population,  which  insures 
a  larger  distribution  and  consumption  of 
all  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life.  If 
these  wants  have  been  over-supplied,  a 
temporary  period  of  inactivity  may  fol¬ 
low  ;  but  it  cannot  last  long,  and  practi¬ 
cally  nothing  stands  in  the  way  of  con¬ 
tinuous  revival  except  an  unsound  cur¬ 
rency  and  the  rather  poor  prospects  of 
early  reform.  Europe,  being  at  a  disad¬ 
vantage  by  reason  of  distance,  naturally 
feels  greater  distrust  than  do  we  ourselves 
upon  this  subject.  We  know  our  abilities 
and  possess  the  remedy.  Europe  does  not, 
hence  she  sends  us  the  wares  which  our 
prosperity  demands,  but  takes  only  our 
cotton,  wheat,  gold,  etc.,  rather  than  our 
securities,  unless  the  latter  happen  to  be 
“gilt  edge.”  When,  however,  the  con¬ 
vertibility  of  our  currency  is  beyond 
doubt,  then  London,  Amsterdam  and  Ber¬ 
lin  will  take  our  stocks  and  bonds  with 
little  question,  war  or  no  war. 


Stock  Exchange  values  steadily  de¬ 
clined.  London  was  a  persistent  seller  of 
stocks,  aDd  the  absence  of  local  buying 
power  left  the  market  without  any  sup¬ 
port  whatever,  except  purchases  to  cover 
short  sales.  The  facts  that  values  have 
already  receded  5  to  10  points  on  the 
active  shares  ;  (hat  railroad  earnings  are 
showing  better  results  than  at  any  time 
since  the  panic,  and  that  business  condi¬ 
tions  are  generally  favorable,  failed  to 
stop  the  decline.  The  uneasiness  in  Lon¬ 
don  over  the  Kaffir  situation  and  the 
threatening  position  of  European  politics 
had  something  to  do  with  the  returning  of 
our  investments  ;  but  the  weak  position  of 
the  Treasury  and  expectation  of  re¬ 
newed  currency  agitation  this  winter 
were  more  important  factois.  Local 
traders  where  chiefly  influenced  by 
the  unfavorable  strength  of  sterling 
exchangp.  Ordinarily  at  this  sea¬ 
son  we  import  gold  ;  now  exchange 
is  approaching  the  gold  shipping  point  at 
a  time  when  we  are  likely  to  be  most 
sensitive  about  losing  the  precious  metal. 
Present  conditions  are  certainly  more  fa¬ 
vorable  to  an  outgo  rathpr  than  an  infbix 
of  gold  ;  but  there  are  stillsanguinebauk- 
ers  who  anticipate  that  a  better  supply  of 
grain  and  cotton  bills  will  be  soon  forth¬ 
coming  in  sufficient  volume  to  at  least 
prevent  any  imnortant  gold  shipments. 
In  this  connection  that  portion  of  the 
President’s  message  which  will  .bear  upon 
the  currency  and  Treasury  situation  will 
be  awaited  with  the  keenest  interest.  An¬ 
other  cause  of  weakness  was  the  sharp  de¬ 
cline  in  Reading  accompanying  unfavor¬ 
able  reorganiza'ion  rumors.  At  this  writ¬ 
ing  nothing  is  officially  made  known  about 
the  new  plan,  but  common  rumor  is  that 
about  $20,000,000  to $25,000,000  in  cash  will 
be  raised,  chiefly  at  the  expense  of  stock¬ 
holders  ;  tho  rumor  also  states  that  some 
of  the  junior  security  holders  must 
share  the  burden.  The  position  of 
Northern  Pacific  and  Union  Pacific 
also  excites  distrust  and  fear  of  additional 
sacrifices  on  the  part  of  security  holders. 
Much  of  the  water  injected  into  these 
properties  years  ago  is  being  very  effect¬ 
ively  eliminated  ;  but  the  waste  of  capi¬ 
tal  thus  caused  is  not  only  discouraging 
to  investors,  but  it  withdraws  money  from 
other  and  more  profitable  fields.  The  In¬ 
dustrials  were  generally  weak,  and  indica¬ 
tions  were  not  wanting  of  the  decline 
being  encouraged  by  insiders  anxious  to 
make  a  turn.  These  shares  continue  to 
be  the  favorites  amoDg  speculators,  and 
for  that  reason  are  usually  shunned  by 
careful  buyers  who  prefer  safety  to  profit. 
The  money  market  is  quiet  and  easy.  Cur¬ 
rency  is  going  to  the  interior  in  fair  sums, 
and  the  scarcity  of  funds  in  the  North¬ 
west  is  likely  to  cause  a  demand  from  that 
quarter  for  some  time  to  come.  Call  loans 
ruled  2@2££.  Time  money  is  in  ample 
supply  but  light  demand  at2@2^  for  one 
to  three  months.  There  is  only  a  moder¬ 
ate  supply  of  commercial  paper  and  the 
demand  is  good  for  acceptable  names. 
Sixty  to  ninety  days  indorsed  bills  receiv¬ 
able  are  quoted  at  Four  months 

commission  house  paper  is  quoted  at 
44@5*. 

The  following  is  a  comparison  of  the 
averages  of  the  New  York  banks  for  the 
last  two  weeks  : 

No.  2  Oct.  28.  Decrease. 
fo00.ti91.8U0  f502.492.800  fI.8IU.0H0 

81,208.800  83,151,701  •1,1157.110 

85.851.2ii0  88.211.3)0  150.100 

529.8ia.40U  530.853.20U  793,800 

14.452.OUO  14,110  '..WJ  4' -2.300 


Specie . 

Legal  tenders... 

Deposits . 

Circulation . 

The  following  shows  the  relation 
tween  the  reserve  and  the  liabilities  : 


be- 


Total  reserve  .  M50.080.OjO 
Reserve  required 
against  dep'ts.  132,405,000 


132,01 


1,300 


f 17,591,400  f  10,039,700 


’»707,000 
197.700 
>f 901,700 


Surp.  reserve, 

•  Increase. 

The  condition  of  the  legal  reserve  of 
the  Associated  Banks  at  this  date  of  each 
of  the  last  five  years  was  as  follows  : 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE. 

Messrs.  Brown  Bros,  quote  actual  rates 
is  follows : 


CITY  BANK  8TOCK8. 

The  following  table  gives  the  current 
quotations  of  city  bank  stocks,  together 
with  their  latest  sales  : 


Sales. 

220 


Bid.  Asked. 


Huff  her-'  and  Drovers'... . 
Central  National 

Chose  Nutlonal . ‘  ' 

Ohutlniiu . 

Cheiunvti . 

City . 

Citizens'  .  . 

Colutnhlu . 

Cntniuercp . 

Continental  . . . 

Corn  Exchange .  ...... 

East  River  . 

Eleventh  Warn  . 

Fifth . 

Fifth  Avenue . . . 

First  National . 

First  National  of  S.  I . 

Fourteenth  Street . 

Fourth  National  . 

Franklin  . 

Gallatin  National . 

Ourfield  Nutlonal . 

German  American . 

German  Exchange . 

Germania . 

Orceuwlcu . . 

Hanover . 

Hide  anil  Leather . 

Hudson  River.... . 

importers'  uud  Traders'. .. 

Irving  . 

Leather  Manufacturers'. ., 

Liberty . 

Lincoln  National . 

Mnubattan . 

Market  and  Fulton . 

Mechanics'  . 

Mechanics'  and  Traders'.. 

Mercantile..... . 

51ercnants' . 

Merchants' Excbunge.  ... 
.Metropolitan.. . . 

Metropolis  . 

.Mount  Morris . 

Murray  Hill . 

Nassau  .....  . . 

New  Amsterduui 

New  York . 

New  York  County 
New  Yora  No* 

Much  . 

Nineteenth  Ward . 

North  America. . 

Oriental  . . 

Pacific . 

Park . 

People's .  . 

I'tieuis  . 

Republic . 

seaboard  National  . 

Second  National . 

seveulb  National . 

Shoe  uud  Leatuer . 

Muti . 

Sauthor j  National . 

Mute  of  New  York . 

T'uird  National . 

Tradesmen's . 

Twelfth  Ward . 

Uiilou . . 

Union  Squuro . 

United  Stales  National  . 

Western  National . 

West  Side . 


V5”V« 

2U0 

)305< 


3.230 

SOI 

now 


hxcbuuge.  Its 


Lust  When  due 
and  payable, 
y.  M.  June.  '!»! 


J.July  .1895  13  18 

l"J*  10314 


INDUSTRIAL  SECURITIES. 

Reported  by  C.  I.  Hudson  &  Co.,  No.  3(i 
Wall  Street: 


Name  of  Co.- 
Am.  Ilk  Note  Co..5C'c.  p. ! 

Am.  Typo  F.  Co . 

do.  preferred .  2 

Harney  «s  S.  Car  Co . 

do.  preferred .  2 

Blackwell’s  D.  T.  Co..  3 
•Uklyn  W.&  W’houso 

Co.  1st  6s . 

Celluloid  Co . .  1 

Clalllu  (H.  U.)  Co .  l! 

•do.  1st,  prereTed.. .  1 
•do.  2d,  preferred....  H* 

Eppens,  s.VV.,  Co .  2 

Hecker,-J.  J.  Mill.  Co.  .. 

do.  preferred. .  2 

do.  1st  lutgc .  6 

Herring,  Hull,  M. Co..  I 

do.  preferred  .  2 

Lorlilurd  (P.)  pfd .  2 

Mich.  &  P.  Car  Co .  4 

do.  preferred .  2 

do.  1st  mtge .  5 

N.  Wall  Paper  Co.,  pf.  2 

Postal  Tel.  it  Cable . 

Proctor  &  Gum.  Co...  12 

do.  preferred .  2 

•do.  1st  mtgc .  6 

Staudurd  OH .  3 

Singer  il't'g  Co .  5 

Trenton  Potteries....  6 


do.  | 
Trow 


Directory .  6 


F.  A  A.,  1895. . 
y.  M..  Sept.  ’95. 
y.  F..  Oct..  Hi., 
y:  F.,  Aug.,  ‘95. 

y.  F.,  Aug.,  ’95 . 

y.  F„  Aug..  ’95. .  75 

.  20 

.  Sept.,  •95...  70 

S..  1922 .  U3K 

1.  1893 .  3 

y.  51.  5IcU„  '95...  22 

y.  J.  Oct., MB... .111 

October,  1893 . 22 

y.  51.  Sent.,  "J3..  U0K 

91.  ii  S..  1912  . 87 

Quarterly . 

.  81 


l.  .1.,  UOl..  M.  ..1 13 

.  Jc  J.  1910 . 

y.  M..  Hept.,  '96.. 19614 
y.  J.  July,  ’J5....2I0 
l-obruary,  1393...  4 


FINANCIAL  ITEMS. 


Nov.  3d.  IKM-Snrolus.. 
Nov.  4tb,  1893—  Surplus. . , 
Nov.  5th.  1892— Surplus. . 
Nov.  7th.  1891— Surplus  .. 
Nov.  8th,  !89J-SurplU4.. 


..1111.2111.275 
..  62.013,450 
. .  2.078  626 
..  0.93>.  150 
..  3.51 I, 250 


GOVERNMENT  BONDS. 

Government  bonds  were  steady. 


2s . 

Now  is.  Registered . . 

Now  4s,  coupon . 

4s,  Registered . 

4s.  coupons . 

New  5s.  Registered-. 

6s,  coupon*  . 

Currency  as.  1895 . 

Carrcncy  fls.  ISM . 

Currency  ta.  1* fl . 

Currency  da.  1898 . 

nurr^nev KW  ..... 

Cherokee.  1896 . 

Cherokee.  1897 . 

Cherokee.  I*H . 

Cherokee.  1899 . 


..  nx 


..lm»4 


BANK  STOCKS. 

Sales  of  bank  stocks  lor  the  week  end¬ 
ing  November  2d,  were  as  follows  : 


. . .  .The  Bank  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
of  which  B.  C.  Duer  is  Cashier,  has  de¬ 
clared  a  dividend  of  ‘S%,  payable  Novem¬ 
ber  11th. 

....It  is  officially  reported  that  the 
plan  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  Reading  Railroad  will  shortly 
be  announced.  It  is  understood  that  from 
$22,000,000  to  $25,000,000  will  be  needed  to 
rehabilitate  the  property. 

....The  Pncenix  Silk  Manufacturing 
Company,  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  sold  at  auc¬ 
tion,  last  week,  7,000  pieces  of  dress  silks, 
of  the  value  of  about  $250,000,  mostly  of 
staples  lines  of  black  silks.  The  bidding 
was  spirited,  and  the  prices  realized  were 
on  an  average  about  20*  of  regular  selling 
priced,  and  the  sale  was  entirely  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  the  sellers.  A  large  number  of 
buyers  from  this  city  und  all  parts  of  the 
country  were  represented. 

....President  Roberts,  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad  Company,  stated  recently 
that  the  outlook  for  business  for  bis  road 
was  excellent,  and  to  provide  increased 
facilities  for  handling  the  great  quantities 
of  freight,  which  he  could  see  in  the  near  | 
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future,  the  road  had  ordered  0.000 freight 
cars.  This  is  one  of  the  best  evidences  we 
have  seen  in  the  opinion  of  one  of  the 
most  sagacious  railroad  managers  of  the 
country  for  the  business  outlook. 

....The  following  securities  were  sold 
at  auction  : 

!  9hare  New  York  Law  Institute. ...  «oo 

117  shares  Easton  Elec  Co.  pref .  .40  cents  a  share 
Receipt  of  Atlantic  Trust  Co.  for  two  §500  de¬ 
benture  bonds  of  the  American  Investment 

S3, 000  Kings  Co  Kiev.  Ry.  Co.  first  mort.’  5s  gold 

due  series  A . 70U 

$-.000  Fultou  Kiev.  Ry.  Co.  first  mort.  0%  gold 

$2  00ii  Second  Ave.  Rd.  Co.  5S  gen.  cons.  mort. 

bonds,  due  1009 .  ms/ 

$2,000  West  Side  Rd.  Co.  (of  Milwauke'eVsjf'gold 

bonds,  due  1009  .  .  j(y; 

$2,000  Milwaukee  City  Rd.  Co.  first  mort.  55  20- 

year  gold  bonds,  due  1903 . ..pf, 

$2,000  Metropolitan  Ferry  Co.  first  mort.  5<  50- 

year  gold  Imnds.  due  1037 .  nO',4 

5  shares  P.  Lorilla'd  Co.  pref . 'infu, 

50  shares  American  Ball  Nozzle  Co . i00®105 

60  shares  Trinidad  Asphalt  Co .  .100 

15  shares  U.  S.  Mort.  and  Trust  Co .  203t6 

20  shares  Cleveland  and  Pitts.  Rd.  Co.,  guar  75 

by  Penn.  Rd.  Co .  lege, 

II  byhens  Valley  Rd.  and  Coal  Co. . .  1491* 

$1,000  Coney  Island  and  B’klyn  Rd.  Co.  55  cert 

of  indebtedness,  due  1003 . 104 

DIVIDEND. 

The  directors  of  the  Lincoln  National 
Bank  have  d-chred  a  quarterly  dividend 
of  242,  payable  November  1st. 

j 


SECURITIES 

UNITED  STATES  BONDS  A  SPECIALTY 


HARVEY  FISK  &  SONS, 

24  Nassau  St.,  New  York, 

Vermilye&  Co., 

BANKERS, 

Pine  and  Nassau  Streets, 

NEW  YORK  CITY, 

Dealers  in  Investment  Securities. 


R.  L.  DAY  &  CO., 

BANKERS. 

INVESTMENT  BONDS. 


CHICAGO  PROPERTY, 

vliere  O  per  cent.  Interest  Is  guaranteed,  und  you 
share  tlio  net  profit,  address 

15.  F.  JACOBS  &  CO., 

OH  'Viiwh  i  ngi  nil  Si..  Chlrnir.i.  III. 


A  Solid  7% 
Investment 

We  offer  our  6% 
gold  bonds  for  a  short 
time  at  90. 

You  may  easily  satisfy 
yourself  as  to  their 
unquestionable  safety 
by  writing  us  for 
full  particulars, 
references,  etc. 

Roseland  Improvement  Co., 
178  Devonshire  Street,  -  BOSTON. 
CLARK  J.  BROWN,  Trcna. 


«!t  A  ,'k  .>!'  .«k  >i*  * 


Hit=or=Miss 


K- 


. way  of  .. 

doing  anything  In  [&■ 
bad-in  business  es-  £ 
I  peelully,  and  lends  e 
to  failure.  Have  11  L 
1  plan  and  stick  to  it 
until  you  find  It's  L 
wrong.  Ours  has  & 
been  a  slow,  snfo  „ 
business.  M  I  g  li  t  & 

1  have  niudo  more  by  taking  chances, 

|  but— wo  don’t  regret  being  “slow."  I 
l  you  have  <500  to  place,  our  book  "Con ' 

Scut  ''  '  ' 


lenao"  might  gl 


“(Jon1/  ^ 
you  a  him.  8ont 

CAMPBELL  INVESTMENT  CO., 

624  New  Slock  Exchange,  Chicago.  !£. 
7;.-  v;.  ~/i*  vf  W  >7'7  yf* 


W.N.COLER&CO. 

Bankers, 

MUNICIPAL  BONDS. 
No.  34  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 
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THE  IN  D  EPENDENT. 


November  7,  1895. 


TH  E  MIDDLESEX 

1875  BANKING  COMPANY  1895 

MIDDLETOWN.  CONN. 

Paid-Up  Capital  -  $678,000. 

Surplus  .  ii50,O0U 

Offers  6  percent.  Debentures,  secured  by 
deposit  of  1-t  mortgages  with  the  Security 
Company  of  Hartford  Conn.,  under  Super¬ 
vision  Ranking  Departments  of  Conn.. 
J Veto  York,  Mass,  and  Maine.  Amount  Ot 
issue  /limited  by  Law,  t'ONNECTIO  UT 
TRUSTEE*,  EXECUTORS,  ETC.,  ARE 
PERMITTED  BY  LAW  TO  INVEST  IN 
THESE  BONDS. 


NewY ork  Guaranty  & 
Indemnity  Co., 

6ft  CEDAR  STREET,  NEW  YORK, 
Mutual  Lile  Building. 
CAPITAL,  -  -  $2,000,000 
SURPLUS,  --  $1,600,000 

IS  A  TRUST  COMPANY  UNDER  THE  BANKING 
ACT  AND  TRANSACTS  ALL  TRUST  COMPANY 
BUSINESS. 

Is  a  legal  depository  of  trust  funds. 

Acts  ns  Trustee,  Transfer  Agent,  or  Registrar  for 
Corporations. 

Acts  as  Executor,  Administrator.  Guardian,  or 
Trustee  of  Estates. 


ALLOWS  INTEREST  ON  DEPOSITS 

subject  to  check. 

WALTER  G.  OAKMAN,  President. 

ADRIAN'  1SELIN,  Jit.,  vice  President. 
GEORGE  K.  TURNBULL,  2d  Vico  President. 
HENRY  A.  MURRAY.  Treas.  oud  Sec. 

J.  NELSON  BORLAND.  Assist.  Treas.  and  Sec. 
DIRECTORS. 

Samuel  D.  Babcock,  Adrian  Iselln.  Jr. 

George  F.  Baker,  . 

G  S.  Bowdolu, 

Frederic  Cromwell, 


Walter  K.  Gillette, 
Robert  Goelet, 

George  Griswold  Haven, 
Oliver  HarTimun, 

R.  Somers  Hayes, 
Charles  R.  HenJerson, 


Augustus  U.  Jullllard, 
James  N.  Jar  vie, 

Richard  A.  McCurdy, 
Walter  G.  Oakmnn, 
Alexander  E.  Orr, 

Henry  H.  Rogers, 

Henry  W.  Smith, 

H.  McK.  Twombley, 
Frederick  W.  Vanderbilt, 


William  C.  Wuiiiiey. 


High-Grade 

CITV.  COUNTY  AND  STATE 

BONDS, 

Paying  High  Rotes  of  Interest. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  High  Class  Securities, 
■nimble  tor  nermnneDt Investment. 

Descriptive  list  on  application. 

SPRAIN,  DICKINSON  &  CO.,  Bankers, 

JO  WALL  f>T.,  New  York. 


SECURITY. 


CONVENIENCE, 


PRIVACY. 


The  Safe-Deposit  Vaults 


OF  THE 

National  Park  Bank, 

214  Brondwny, 

OFFER 


exceptional  facilities  for  the  safe- keep¬ 
ing  of  securities.  Boxes  of  all 


sizes  and  prices. 


Largo,  light,  and  airy  rooms  for  the  use  and  con¬ 
venience  of  customers. 

Entrance  only  through  the  Bank. 


Iowa  Loan  Trust  Co., 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA. 


Capital  $500,000  00 

Surplus  and  Undivided 
Earnings  -  307,235  96 

Total  Assets  -  -  4,894,735  22 

The  Company  offors  its  Baben 

(iirru  Write  fnr  dosprlpllnn 


LETTERS  .  INVESTMENT 

OF  | 

CREDIT.  I  SECURITIES. 

BROWN  BROTHERS  A  CO., 


DIVIDENDS. 


LINCOLN  NATIONAL  BANK. 

82-12  EAST  FORTY-SECOND  STREET. 

New  York,  October  » th,  1805. 
DIVIDEND.— The  Board  ot  Directors  lias  this 
(lav  declared  a  quarterly  dividend  of  I'WO  AND 
ONE  Half  t2«)  PER  CENT,  on  the  Capital  Stock 
of  this  bank,  payable  November  1st. 

W.  T.  CORNELL,  Cashier. 


NEW  YORK  SECURITY  AND  TRUST 
COMPANY. 

NO.  4'!  WALL  S  r..  NEW  YORK. 

The  board  of  trustees  of  this  company 

have  this  day  declared  a  semi-annual  dividend 
of  FIVE  (6)  PER  CENT,  upon  the  capital  stocK  of  the 
Company,  uuyablc  Nov.  1.  iSt»>,  to  the  stockholders  of 
record  at  the  closing  of  the  transfer  boons  on  Oct.  15, 
ABRAM  M.  HYATT,  Secretary. 

Oct  2.  1805. 


COMMERCIAL. 


Clearing  House  returns  at  leading 
cities  last  week  were  only  11^  greater  than 
last  year.  This  is  a  smaller  rate  of 
increase  than  seen  for  several  weeks  and 
confirms  the  reports  of  quieter  trade. 
There  is  less  doing  generally  at  first  hands, 
and  in  many  instances  prices  show  a  slight 
yielding  tendency  from  the  maximum 
figures  of  a  few  weeks  ago.  Cotton  ad- 
varced  to  9c.  in  spite  of  apparently  ample 
supplies  for  the  coming  year  ;  but  the  crop 
is  being  held  back  and  receipts  are  small. 
The  week’s  exports  were  less  than  20U.OOO 
bales  against  260  000  the  same  week  of 
1894.  The  lotal  receipts  since  September 
1st  have  been  1,620.000  compared  with 
2.263  000  bales  same  time  last  ytar.  Specu¬ 
lation  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange 
is  less  active,  the  sales  for  the  week  beiDg 
1  584,000  baits  against  2,742.000  bales  the 
previous  week,  'lhe  grain  markets  de¬ 
clined  under  continued  liquidation.  Wheat 
dropped  nearly  2c.  In  spite  of  unfavorable 
reports  concerning  winter  whear,  the 
chief  reason  being  an  unsatislactory  ex¬ 
port  demand,  and  liberal  receipts  at 
the  ioterior.  Corn  was  depressed 
about  2c.,  simply  by  the  heavy  crop 
and  large  receip's.  Provisions  are 
generally  neglected.  There  is  also  much 
dullness  in  tne  wholesale  grocery  trade, 
sugars  being  l-16c.  lower,  and  coffee  very 
quiet.  Dry  gooas  are  meeting  with  a  good 
distribution  at  retail,  but  at  first  bauds 
cotton  goods  are  dull  as  usual  at  this  sea¬ 
son,  and  prices  steady  owing  to  the  high 
price  of  cotton.  Fur  woolens  tbe  demand 
is  sirict.y  moderate,  and  several  failures 
have  occurred  in  the  cloak  trade.  Here 
and  there  in  the  dry  goods  trade  are  scat¬ 
tered  a  few  concerns  that  should  have 
oound  up  tberraffairslast  winter  ;  but  the 
belter  prospects  then  promising  induced 
some  to  continue  and  lake  extra  rieks  in 
the  hope  of  pulling  through.  The  present 
crop  of  lailurtB  is  partly  composed  of 
houses  in  this  position.  A  good  demand 
is  noted  for  iron  products,  tho  ordeis  are 
placed  with  more  caution  and  lrequently 
at  slight  concessions.  Much  of  the  in¬ 
creased  product  of  iron  and  steel  is  going 
into  new  buildings.  Hidts  and  leather 
are  declining,  and  shoe  manufacturers 
have  been  obliged  to  sharply  curtail  pro¬ 
duction.  There  is  still  considerable  spec¬ 
ulation^  wool,  but  the  mills  are  not  ready 
buytrs  at  present  quotations. 


READING  NOTICES. 


Don’t  Cough  I  You  won’t  heed  to  it  you  use 
Edey’s  Card  olio  TitoonES.  They  cure  >  ougha. 
Hoarseness  and  Soreihroat,  prevent  Contagious 
Diseuse,  and  purify  the  breath.  23c.  and  50c.— 
Atlv. 


Made  Like  a  Hat 


An  Alfred  Dolge  Felt 
Seamless  Slipper 

^  Made  just  as  a  felt  hat  is.  Soft  and  easy. 
All  sizes.  $1.  Delivered  to  you. 


We  are  ready  to  give  you 
foot-comfort  in  all  sorts  of 
weather  this  winter,  indoors 
and  out.  Send  tor  Revised 
Edition  of "  On  a  Felt  Footing.” 
Free,  of  course. 

TRADI-MARK. 


Daniel  Green  &  Co. 

44  East  Fourteenth  Street 
tUnion  Square),  New  York 


The  old,  conservative  house  of  Peck,  Stow  & 
Wilcox  Co.,  whoeeldom  advertise,  appreciating 
the  commanding  position  of  TnE  Independent. 
and  its  largo  circulation  among  the  industrial 
classes,  are  using  our  columns  to  show  the  Lli  tie 
Giant  Meat  Cutter.  This  is  a  machine  of  super¬ 
lative  excellence,  and  should  hove  a  pluce  in 
every  household.  The  firm  are  reliable  In  every 
way,  and  their  cnmmendai ion  is  a  guaranty  of 
the  quality  of  tho  article.  The  sale  of  these 
goods,  like  the  name,  is  Wonderful. 


cAxiloft) 


Ladies’  Cloths. 

Plain  Dress  Cloths ,  new  col¬ 
orings.  Plain  and  Illu¬ 
minated  Serges,  Whip¬ 
cords, ,  Homespuns , 
Meltons,  Tweeds. 
Bicycle  and  Golf  Suitings. 
Heavy  Double  Faced  Scotch 
Plaid. 

Ladies’  and  Children’s  Cloakings. 

M  en’s  Wear. 

English,  Scotch  and  Irish 
Suitings  and  Trouserings. 

O  VERCOATINGS . 

Beavers ,  Meltons, 

Covert  Cloths ,  Kerseys. 

y  c&  1  6t ■ 

N£VV  YORK. 


Tiis 

Fasso  Corset. 


None  genuine  unless  stamped 
with  the  above  trade-mark. 

Is  adaptable  to  all  figues, 
excels  in  fit  and  finish, 
giving  absolute  ease  and 
comfort  to  the  wearer,  and 
adds  grace  and  symmetry 
to  the  form. 

IMPORTED  SOLELY 


BY 


18th  St.,  19th  St.  and  6th  Ave., 
NEW  YORK. 


NEW  YORK  DAY  AT  THE  EXPOSI¬ 
TION. 

Fon  tho  New  York  Day  at  the  Cotton  States 
and  International  Exposlrlnn  10-day  excursion 
tickets  will  be  sold  bv  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company,  on  November  19th  and  21st,  from 
New  York  and  Brooklyn  to  Atlanta,  Ua.,  and 
return  for  S20.50.— Adv 


Mail-Order  Department. 

^0I3RNb^  j, 

AND 

BURNHAM, 

DRY  GOODS. 


20  to  30  Flatbush  Avenue, 

815  to  821  Livingston  Street, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
READ  THIS  CAREFULLY: 

ALL  GOODS  DELIVERED  FREE  OF 
CHARGE  TO  ANY  ADDRESS  IN  THE  FOL¬ 
LOWING  NAMED  STATES:  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Connecticut,  Maine,  Now  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland ;  also  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.;  and  when  the  amount  purchased 
is  §10.00  or  over,  we  prepay  express  charges  for 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Ohio,  Tennessee,  West  Virginia, 
Virginia,  Wisconsin,  Michigan  and  Iowa. 

We  do  not  issue  a  catalogue,  but  will  at  all 
times  cheerfully  furnish  samples  or  price  of  our 
goods. 

JOURNEAY  &  BURNHAM. 


LEADING  LINES 
Winter  Dress  Goods. 

We  have  arranged  for  large  sales  of 
Fancy  French  Dress  Goods  this  week. 

Twenty  leading  lines  at  special 
prices: 

One  line  of  Pashmina  and  Himalaya 
Novelties. 

One  line  of  extra  curly  Boucle. 

One  line  of  curly  Caihcart  Cheviots. 

One  lineof  siik-threaded  Matelasse. 
I  IQne  line  of  rough  Caniche  Cloth. 

One  line  of  Highland  Killings  and 
silk  and  wool  waist  plaids. 

Fourteen  lines  of  the  best  selected 
Woolens,  that  could  possibly  be  pro¬ 
cured. 

These  are  all  Novelties;  no  repeti¬ 
tions  of  familiar  styles,  and  the 
prices  are  most  reasonable. 

Attention  is  called  to  our  new  sec¬ 
tion  for  lower-priced  Dress  Goods, 
near  the  Broadway  entrance. 

James  McCreery  &  Co., 

Broadway  and  Eleventh  Street, 
New  York. 


-\JVW\/WV\/\A/  AAA/W\A/\AAAA/V  WWWVWV'J 

BLUE 
KERSEY 
OVERCOATS 

—  for  Boys  be¬ 
tween  7  and  19 
years  old— 

at  S5.50. 

Expressage  Prepaid. 
The  color  is  abso¬ 
lutely  fast  and  lhe 
workmanship  is  ex¬ 
cellent.  The  coats 
have  a  deep  velvet 
collar,  are  warm  and 
>  dressy,  and  worth  mnch  more  than  the  price 
— $5  50.  Every  coat  is  guaranteed  as  to  fit 
£  and  color. 

Should  anything  he  unsatisfactory  we  will 
j  promptly  refund  the  money. 

List  of  Illustrated  Catalogues  just  issued : 
Furs,  Women’s  fonts  nnd  Copes, 
Men's  nnd  Boys’  Clothing.  Mackin¬ 
toshes,  Gloves,  Shnwls.  Cutlery. 

STRAWBRIDGE  &  CLOTHIER, 

t  Dry  Goods.  PHILADELPHIA. 
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A  BOON  TO  EMBROIDERERS. 

The  Brnlnord  &  Armstrong  Silk  Co..  New 
London.  Conn.,  bos  again  demonstrated  I  s  orig¬ 
inality  bv  the  recent  publication  ofa'*Doyley 
and  Centrepiece  Book,”  which  lias  chapters  on 
Embroidery  Stitches,  Centrepiece-*  Doyleys, 
Ideal  Honiton,  Luncheon  and  Tea  Cloths.  Cut 
Work  and  Table  Spreads  in  Denim.  It  contains 
over  seventy  ei  graved  illustrations  of  patterns, 
and  full  informal  ion  as  to  where  they  can  be 
obtained,  and  the  proper  stlches  and  threads 
to  be  used  in  working  each  individual  part.  In 
a  word,  the  book  deals  so  comprehensively  with 
the  subject  that  every  lady  who  embroiders 
cannot  fail  to  And  it  useful . 


The  advertisement  of  Journeay  &  Burnham 
will  appeal  directly  to  thousands  of  the  lady 
readers  of  The  Independent.  Journeay  & 
Burnham’s  is  a  representative  dry-goods  house, 
their  immense  establishment  being  situated  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  There  are  few  firms  in  the  dry¬ 
goods  business  in  the  United  Slates  betier  or 
more  widely  known  than  Journeay  &  Burnham. 
They  have  attained  a  reputation  during  their 
thirty-five  years  in  business  secoud  to  no  other 
house;  and  it  will  bo  well  worth  the  while  of 
aDy  reader  of  TnE  Independent  who  desires 
any  g-  ods  in  ibeir  line— which  embraces  nearly 
everything— to  correspond  with  them.  They 
deliver  goods  free  of  charge  in  a  largo  number 
of  the  Slates,  and  in  every  way  ihey  will  be 
found  to  be  an  excellent  h-  use  to  deal  with. 


OVER  13  ACRES  OF  FLOOR  SPACE. 

Better  lighted,  better  fitted  titan  any  other  large 
store  in  America— almost  better  filled.  Such  store-keeping 
is  a  revelation  to  New  Yorkers;  it  would  be  a  revelation 
almost  anywhere  in  this  country.  Take  no  one’s  say  so. 
Look  for  yo  u  rself. 

COMPARE  QUALITIES  COMPARE  PRICES 

COMPARE  VARIETIES  COMPARE  METHODS 

The  more  you  know  of  merchandise  the  more  you’ll 
wonder  at  the  great  gathering  of  goods  we  have  made ,  and 
at  the  little  money  needed  to  give  you  the  pick  of  them. 

Let  a  glimpse  of  one  stock  tell  the  story  of  a  storeful. 


WOMEN’S  WRAPS 

A  baker’s  dozen.  Ten  times  as  many 
itemB  would  all  point,  the  same  moral. 

Genuine  French  coney  Capes,  30  in.  long, 
100  in.  sweep,  S7. 50,  SiO,  512. 

French  coney  Auimal  Scurfs,  a  limited 
quantiiy,  50c.;  you'd  pay  SI  elsewhere. 

Black  tbibet  fur  Boas,  a  yard  and  a  half 
long  53.50.  55.  57.50. 

Plain  cloth  Capes,  handsomely  braided 
aDd  braid  trimmed-,  suitable  for  middle- 
aged  women,  St  2,  51  3.50,  up  to  560. 

Fine  imported  velour  Capes,  beaded,  storm 
collar,  silk  lined,  51  2.50;  from  818. 

Very  tine  velour  Capes,  handsomely  em¬ 
broidered  with  jet,  trimmed  with  os¬ 
trich  and  ribbon,  Si 8;  were  827.50. 

Velour  Capes,  haudsomely  beaded,  Alaska 
sable  collar,  20  in.,  S25,  from  837.50. 

Very  handsome  velvet  Capes,  handsomely 
embroidered  in  pauel  style,  finished  at 
neck  with  fine  ostrich  boa,  lined  with 
figured  taffeta  silk,  560. 


Very  fine  velour  Capes,  handsomely  ap- 
pliqued  with  braid  and  cut  beads,  with 
Angora  collar,  al80  down  front  and 
around  bottom,  560  ;  originally  885. 

Handsome  velour  Capes,  beautifully  em¬ 
broidered  with  cut  beads,  very  elaborate 
designs,  finished  with  the  finest  qual 
ityofthibet,  S 75;  orignally  8115. 

Full  sweep  velour  Capes,  alternate  panels 
of  beaded  satin  and  embroidery  edge, 
with  ostrich  trimming,  finished  at  neck 
with  ostrich  tips,  550  ;  from  8115. 

High  novelty  in  combination  Capes  of 
astrakhan,  band  embroidery  on  cloth, 
finished  at  neck  with  satin  ribbon, 
5100;  orignally  8150. 

Very  handsome  velour  Capes,  80  in.  long, 
yoke  of  very  fine  beading  and  hand  em¬ 
broidery,  double  cape  effect,  trimmed 
with  sable  fur  around  neck,  yoke  and 
double  cape,  590;  originally  8150. 


Argument: 


Hair  Cloth 
Crinoline 


5s,,fSkirts, 

ASK  FOR 

10/4,  14/4  200/4,  10/5,  98/3 

4  ^"Sleeves, 

ASK  FOR 

84/3,  146/3.  170/3,  200/4 


In  favor  of  Hair  Cloth  as  the 
proper  interlining  is  found  in 
a  dress  that  is  constructed  on 
a  hair  cloth  basis — the  puffs 
of  the  sleeves  and  the 
flare  of  the  skirts  are 
permanent  features. 
The  satisfaction  de. 
rived  more  than  over¬ 
balances  the  slight 
difference  in  cost  of  the  sub¬ 
stitutes,  which  are  heavy, 
compact  and  crush  into  a 
shapeless  mass.  Vour  dealer 
should  have  ours — ask  to  see 
the  colors  and  weights.  We 
do  not  sell  at  retail. 


O’NEILL’S, 

6th  Ave.,  20th  to  21st  St.,  New  York. 

THE  BIG  STORE. 

AN  INTERESTING  STORY  ot  ..,™u 

chandise  selling  is 


~ r~Z - - wuaiiuisc  selling  is 

briefly  toid  here.  These  values  constitute  but  an  index 
of  “The  Big  Store’s”  wealth  of  low  priced,  yet  sea¬ 
sonable  goods,  and  it  is  such  offerings  as  these  that 
have  made  this  white  palace  the  center  of  shopping 
interest  to  the  women  of  New  York. 

Ladies’  Jackets 

The  following  items  are  striking  examples  of 
the  value  to  be  obtained  in  our  great  Cloak  Depart¬ 
ment  this  week  : 

LADIES'  REEFER  JACKETS  of  Persian  cloth, 
or  ripple  backs,  full  drape  sleeves,  worth  15.50 

SPEt'IAL  9.98. 


Ladies’  Karacul  Cloth  Jackets,  reefer  or 
shield  front,  lined  with  silk,  and  worth 
17  50, 

Special  11.98. 


Ladies’  Persian  Cloth  Jackets,  large 
cut I.  shield  fronts,  lined  with  satin  Mer- 
veiileux,  and  worth  20.00, 

Special  14.98. 


Ladies’  Suits 

“ At  the  Following  Special  Prices: 

LADIES’  REEFER  SUITS,  four- button  box  fronts, 
in  Cheviot  Mixtures  and  Solid  Colors,  Silk  Lined 
Jackets,  usual  price  25.00, 


SPECIAL 


$14.98. 


Ladies’  Reefer  Suits  of  Black  and  Blue  .  Ladies’  Rough  Cheviot  Reefer  Suits, 
Cheviot,  guaranteed  all  wool,  wide  skirts,  shield  and  box  shapes,  silk  llued  Jackets; 
reefer  Jackets  ;  worth  15.50.  tegular  price  80.00. 

I  Special  17.98. 


Special  9.98. 


Trimmed  Millinery. 


Furniture. 

Special  Bargains. 


Elegant  Variety  of 

Imported  Trimmed  Bonnets  £  Hats 

At  Moderate  Prices. 

CHOICE  DESIGNS  IN 

Street  and  Dress  Hats 

from  our  own  workrooms,  from 

5.48  UP- 


IMMENSE  VARIETY 

UNTRiMMED  HATS. 

Large  Anaorlinent 

Fine  Fur  Felt  Hats, 

All  Popular  Shapes  and  Colors,  nnd  worth 
1.25,  at 


48c.  ev*- 


1  3.98  Tail-. 


SILKS. 

A. 000  YARDS 

Fancy  Striped  Taffetas, 

for  evening  wear;  worth  1,25,  at 

69c.  and  78c. 

Black  Satin  Brocades, 

just  received  from  Lyons,  France, 

1 .50, 

Elegant  quulity  ;  worth  2.00. 

>IA  II  ,  ORDERS  PROMPTLY  FILLED. 


ROCKERS.— Tapestry  Spring  Seat  Rock¬ 
ers,  highly  polished,  very  handsome, 
same  ns  above  cut, 

5.25. 

DINING  CHAIRS  of  polished  antique  oak, 
French  leg,  box  seat ;  regular  price,  8.00, 

1.98. 

RATTAN  ROCKERS,  large  and  easy,  ex¬ 
ceptional  value  at 

3.69. 

WARDROBE  COUCHES,  In  Deuim  or 
fancy  ticking,  best  of  upholstery, 

9.98. 


Curtains  and  Portieres. 

PORTIERE -=.—885  pairs  fine  Portieres, 
choice  designs;  regular  price  9.75,  on 
sale  at 

5.98  Pair- 

CURTAINS  —185  put™  fine  Silk  Brocade 
Curtains,  reduced  from  21  00  to 


ORIENTAL  RUGS. 

LARGE  ASSORTMENT 

SHIRVAN  AND  DAGHESTAN  RUGS, 

Regular  price  9.50  and  11.75  ;  on  sale  at 

4.82  and  6.93  Eacl1- 


28  t_1516) 


THE  INDEPENDENT 


November  7,  1896. 


-  TIFFANY  GLASS  Y  DECORATING  COMPANY- 

FVRNISHERSU  CLASS  WORK  ERS-DOMESnCW  ECCLESIASTICAL- 
DECORATIONS  (^E)- MEMORIALS 
•  353TO34I FOVRTHAVENVE-NEW-M3RK" 


CUTTING  TIFFANY  FAVRILE  GLASS. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

OUR  WINDOWS  ARE  MADE  OF  TIFFANY  FAVRILE 


GLASS. 

TIFFANY  FAVRILE  GLASS  IS  MADE  BY  US  AT  OUR 
OWN  FURNACE,  AND  CANNOT  BE  USED  BY  ANY  OTHER 
MAKERS  OF  WINDOWS. 

EACH  PIECE  OF  GLASS  FOR  A  WINDOW  IS  SE¬ 
LECTED  BY  THE  ARTISAN,  WHO  MAY  BE  MAN  OR 
WOMAN,  ACCORDING  TO  THEIR  FITNESS  FOR  THE  ES¬ 
PECIAL  WORK,  WITH  INFINITE  CARE  TO  PRODUCE 
THE  DESIRED  EFFECT  IN  TEXTURE  AND  IN  COLOR. 

WE  WILL  BE  GLAD  TO  FURNISH  FULL  INFORMA¬ 
TION,  TOGETHER  WITH  PRICES  AND  DESIGNS,  WHEN 


REQUIRED. 


Featherbone 

For  Waists,  Sleeves 
and  Skirts  In"}™°llonB 

Call  ut  our  Purloin:  ' 

KCI  Broadway,  Now  York 
lk'i  W iilinsh  Avenue,  Chicago 
40  Went  St.,  DoRton 
11111  Client  nut  St.,  l*li  i  I  nili’l  plilu 
i<l  050.  for  12-yard  Hiunplo  Skirt 
io.  W&rron  Featherbon#  Co., 
Three  Oake,  High. 


HOUSEKEEPERS 

Use  the  Bleached  Muslin  Quilted  Mattress  Pro¬ 
tectors  and  keep  your  hods  in  perfect  snnitnry 
condition. 

Tho  only  article  for  the  purpose  that  Is  wash¬ 
able.  Sold  hil  oil  Drii ■  Ootids  Stores. 

EXCELSIOR  QUILTING  CO  .New  York. 


null  or  Ten- 

fstoak  or  lluttor 
rho  Wonilerful  Llt- 
lo  Giant  Meat  Cut¬ 
er  will  mivo  your 
Peetli,  Time  i.  ml 
IT-iiiiii  r.  It  cuts 
itul  sinews. 


tlbe 


‘S  all  II 


eil  Meat.  Ilnnibiirult  v 


mill  imlntnlile. 
A  necessity  In  every 
bouse  it.  line  It  tor 
Snnsa  -  1 1  nab  Mtnc- 
•«k.  Sala'1?:  PL9]'-  Croquettes, 


uem.  iiiiiiiiiiii  u  ii  ■  - . .  f  |  .  - 

3 lie  out t e  nut  r  o  n't e e  1° * °lj  OotU n c ^ arc tin  n eiL  '  It  Is 

eiinroK.L  lt  o.Vts  etvslor.  faster.  and  better 
than  any  other  uiaohlnpinntlo. 

Nu.  3Vi,  for  fnmllles,  Two  Pounds  I'01  \,1'-Ute,  f..t)0. 
No.  310,  lurRor,  Three  PoundR  per  M  tnuto,  *3.uu. 

Our  lteninrUnble  Oiler. 

Until  Jan.  1st.  tWW.  on  rocolpt  of  aWOgnt 

send  by  Express  to  Any  Addr . 

Machines. 

Til K  1’BCK*  STOYVK  &  WILCOX  CO. 
27  Chamber*  Siren.  Nr  tv  Y  orb. 


J,  Either  of  the  ubovo 


EDUCATION. 


BRADFORD  ACADEMY. 

Build  Inns  unsurpassed  for  comfort  and  health.  Twen¬ 
ty. live  acres— twelve  In  urovo;  lake  for  rowing  anil 
skallntr  Classical  amlttoneral  course  of  study  i  also, 
preparatory  and  optional.  Year  commences  bold.  II, 
Apply  to  Ml—  In  A  Vi  II  \. frill  .Him  toHl.Mass. 

» - - THC - / 

f  LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS/ i 
J  IN  THE  WORLD 
WOE  CHURCH  FURNISHINGS & 


tSCH00LFCOMPANV 


HOTELS,  RESORTS,  ETC. 


THE  r\T  "PAT  A  Sanatorium  for  those 
VT I  ill  \  "seeking  Health  and  'Host. 
^  1  Open  all  the  year.  S#wl  .'or 

SPRINGS! 


date  ”  book  on  the  subject 
Chapters  on  Embroidery  Stitches, 
Centerpieces,  Doyleys.ldeal  Honiton, Lun¬ 
cheon  and  Tea  Cloths,  Cut  Work  mid  Table 
Spreads  In  Denim.  Over  10  Engraved 
illustrations.  Instructions  for  working 
each  pattern  are  so  plain  that  the  beginner 
need  not  hesitate  to  undertake  them.  In¬ 
valuable  to  every  lady  who  embroiders. 
Sent  postpaid  to  any  address  for  10c.  or 
tho  names  of  five  ladles  Interested  in 
embroidery  and  4c.  to  cover  postage. 


THE 


2  Union  St.,  New  London,  Conn. 


Horner’s  Furniture. 


The  saying  that  “  the  best  always  proves 
the  cheapest  ”  applies  with  particular 
force  to  our  Furniture,  whether  in  the 
medium  or  finest  grades.  Therefore 
you  owe  it  to  your  interests  to  look  over 
our  stock  and  plainly  marked  prices 
before  buying  elsewhere. 

Eight  spacious  floors  filled  with  the  latest 
aud  choicest  productions  of  the  Furni¬ 
ture  world,  and  all  iu  larger  assort¬ 
ments  than  elsewhere. 

FOREIGN  NOVELTIES.  Grand  display 
of  Foreign  Novelties  (our  own  selection 
nnd  importation),  including  over  200 
patterns  Vernis-Martiu  Cabinets,  rang 
iug  from  $45.00  to  $1,000  00  ;  Curio  Cabi¬ 
nets,  Stands,  Work  Tables,  Screens,  &c., 
&c.,  which  are  well  worthy  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  intending  buyers  of  these  elegant 
goods. 

R.  J.  HORNER  &  CO., 

FURNITURE  MAKERS  AND  IMPORTERS, 

61,  63.  65  W.  23dSt.,N.Y. 

(ADJOINING  EDEN  MUSEE.) 


^nsnrnitff. 

A  FINE  ESSAY. 

A  few  months  ago,  we  noted  the  call  by 
Thrift ,  an  assessment  journal,  for  a  prize 
essay  on  how  to  present  the  attractions 
of  Natural  Premium  insurance.  What 
is  apparently  the  essay  has  now  been 
printed  in  that  journal,  altho  it  is  of  about 
twice  the  length  proposed.  Having  select¬ 
ed  the  man  to  be  solicited,  the  agent  is 
first  instructed  to  show  him  that  national 
or  flexible  premium  companies  are  a  nat¬ 
ural  product  of  evolution,  and  that  the 
plan  embodies  all  that  is  good  in  all  other 
plans — “  it  i^life  insurance  simplified  and 
perfected.”  This  is  evidently  an  excellent 
thing  to  do,  for  any  man  who  is  convinced 
of  it  is  necessarily  won  over  forthwith  ; 
but  it  is  an  example  of  what  logicians  call 
begging  the  question.  The  question,  in 
this  case,  is  how  to  show  people  all  this, 
and  the  task  proposed  to  the  essayist  was 
to  show  the  callow  solicitor  how  to  do  it ; 
he  will  not  be  helped,  therefore,  by  being 
told  that  the  advantage  of  this  natural 
system  is  that  it  is  the  best. 

The  callow  solicitor,  coming  down  to 
particulars,  is  to  show  his  man  that  the 
old  fashioned  plaD,  “  with  all  its  good 
features,  has  many  which  are  inequitable, 
unjust,  delusive,  and  burdensome.”  Fur¬ 
thermore,  “it  is  based  upon  theories  which 
the  experience  of  half  a  century  has 
proved  fallacious”;  this  is  rather  contrary 
to  what  most  of  us  hold — for  the  half  cen¬ 
tury  seems  to  have  shown  the  foundation 
“theories”  to  be  among  the  most  endur¬ 
ing  things  there  are — and  we  think  the 
student  of  this  essay  will  have  a  hard 
time  in  enforcing  its  assertions.  The  very 
next  sentence,  however,  takes  the  reader 
into  what  the  lunacy  doctors  call  “  an  ex¬ 
cited  condition,”  for  it  declares  that  the 
hundreds  of  millions  of  legal  reserve 
money  “stands  as  a  liability,  not  an  as¬ 
set,  to  the  companies.”  We  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  being  told  that  reserve  is  a  source 
of  great  danger,  and  so  are  not  troubled 
to  read,  in  this  same  sentence,  that  it 
“  offers  no  protection  to  the  companies 
as  against  insolvency”;  but  it  is  a.  little 
hard  to  realize  that  funds  which  the 
companies  admittedly  have  in  hand 
are  not  an  asset.  Solicitors  on  the 
“flexible  premium”  plan,  if  they  follow 
with  acumen  the  wise  opening  sentence 
of  this  essay  to  “carefully  select  your 
man  or  men,”  will  naturally  select  those 
not  remarkable  for  an  intelligence  above 
the  average ;  and  yet  we  fancy  they  may 
find  difficulty,  even  with  such  men,  in 
making  this  proposition  acceptable.  John 
Chinaman,  with  a  direct  grasp  of  the  pos¬ 
sibilities,  met  his  creditor  with  a  “  if  no 
havee  how  can”;  but  it  would  be  just  as 
plain  to  John  that  “  if  havee  how  can’t,” 
and  anybody  who  can  be  made  to  see  that 
reserves  are  liability  but  not  asset,  is  ripe 
for  plucking  by  the  flexible  solicitor,  for 
he  will  believe  anything. 

Such  a  person  will  not  strain  at  the 
story  the  solicitor  is  next  advised  by  the 
essayist  to  “  incidentally  call  attention  to,” 
namely :  “  that  the  Presidents  of  these 
companies  get  $50,000  more  than  the  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  United  States  receives.”  In 
the  preceding  sentence  the  essayist  re¬ 
marks  that  “  in  some  cases”  the  figure  is 
$100,000  a  year,  and  no  sooner  had  he  said 
it  than  he  grew  bolder  and  generalized 
the  statement.  We  have  heard  about 
this  awful  salary  business  before,  for 
it  is  a  stock  topic  with  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  the  flexible  plan  of  being 
financially  strong  by  not  having  any 
strength  ;  but  it  is  an  advance  on  the  old 
story  to  read  ‘ '  that  large  boards  of  mana¬ 
gers,  directors,  secretaries,  actuaries,  and 
physicians  of  these  companies  are  paid  on 
the  same  ratio  with  the  President,  and 
that  these  excessively  large  salaries  are 
collected  from  the  confiding  policy 
holder.”  By  ordinary  rules  of  construc¬ 
tion  “the  President”  here  referred  to  is, 
just  now,  Grover  Cleveland  ;  but  we  sup¬ 
pose  the  essayist  means  the  president  of 
the  company,  and  therefore  all  these  peo¬ 
ple  are  receiving  $100,000  a  year  each,  not 
$50,000.  It  is  very  startling,  and  we  did 
not  know  it  before.  No  wonder  that  divi¬ 
dends  are  less  than  they  were  twenty 
years  ago.  We  suppose  there  must  be  a 


great  many  physicians  especially, for  every 
confiding  policy  holder  thus  loaded  must 
need  one  to  keep  up  his  confidence  and 
strength. 

There  is  a  good  deal  more  of  the  essay, 
and  about  as  far  from  the  truth  as  the 
needle  of  a  pocket  compass  on  board  an 
iron  ship  ;  but  it  is  not  so  interesting  as 
the  foregoing,  and  we  will  not  quote  any 
more.  It  is  among  the  oldest  unwritten 
rules  in  forensic  practice  that  if  one 
has  a  bad  case,  the  best  thing  is 
to  abuse  the  other  side;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  one  has  a  good  and  strong 
case  it  is  quite  safe  to  present  it  and  say 
nothing  about  the  opposition.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  an  advocate  of  life  insurance 
to  be  an  uncompromising  advocate  of  the 
companies,  or  to  deny  that  there  are  any 
blemishes  upon  their  management,  or 
even  to  insist  that  the  rates  could  not  be 
lowered.  At  present,  upon  these  points — 
and  especially  upon  the  latter — we  neither 
deny  nor  admit,  aod  we  must  not  be  cited 
as  making  a  confession  ;  we  maintain  the 
sufficiency  of  tho  rates,  and  say  nothing 
further  now.  The  defects  of  the  level 
premium,  whatever  they  may  be,  are 
utterly  irrelevant  to  the  merits  of  the 
“flexible,”  whatever  those  may  be;  and 
if  the  latter  had  substantial  value  and  if 
its  friends  really  had  faith  in  it  they 
would  be  satisfied  to  offer  it  without  bark¬ 
ing  at  life  insurance  companies.  Nobody 
would  pay  more  for  insurance  than  is 
necessary.  Show  that  the  “flexible” 
charges  enough,  and  it  will  be  needless  to 
argue  that  the  level  premium  is  too  mudi. 
Show  that  the  experience  of  American 
companies  proves  $11  a  year  enough  to  meet 
mortality  claims,  and  not  another  word 
need  be  said.  Show  this  to  be  true — as 
true  as  arithmetic — and  the  rate  tables  of 
to-day  could  not  stand  another  year.  It 
is  asserted  in  this  essay  by  inference,  and 
it  has  been  a  stock  plea  of  the  assessment 
societies  all  along;  but  in  the  sense  in¬ 
tended — the  only  important  sense — it  is 
not  true. 

Commenting  upon  the  offer  for  this 
prize  essay,  we  proposed  to  boil  the  1,000 
words  to  a  single  one — Lie.  The  2,000  or 
more  words  used  obey  the  single  one. 


THEIR  REASONS. 

To  make  the  record  more  complete,  the 
reasons  given  for  their  refusal,  by  the  few 
companies  that  refused  to  join  the  recent 
anti-rebate  compact,  ought  to  be  added  to 
the  article  announcing  and  commenting 
upon  that  compact.  President  Greene,  of 
the  Connecticut  Mutual,  reaffirms  his  old 
position  that  the  company  has  never  done 
any  rebating  and,  therefore,  cannot  prop¬ 
erly  join  an  agreement  not  to  rebate.  It 
has  suffered  from  the  excessive  competi¬ 
tion  and  swollen  expenditures  which  pro¬ 
duced  rebate  ;  it  has  heretofore  earnestly 
but  without  much  success  tried  to  combat 
the  evil,  and  now  that  the  offending  com¬ 
panies,  after  having  induced  “  the  Legisla¬ 
tures  to  pass  an6i-rebate  laws  instead  of 
requiring  the  companies  to  do  their  own 
house-cleaning,”  have  combined,  he  does 
not  think  his  company  ought  to  help 
pay  the  cost  of  enforcing  these  laws  against 
others,  or  even  that  the  State  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  shouldask companies  already  heavily 
taxed  by  it  to  help  it  enforce  its  own  laws. 

President  Batterson  said  that  the  Trav¬ 
elers’  is  in  favor  of  the  law,  but  he  believes 
it  is  very  bad  policy  to  undertake  to  en¬ 
force  a  public  statute  by  a  private  organi¬ 
zation  and  at  private  expense.  President 
Bulkeley,  of  the  AStna,  thinks  there  is 
already  State  machinery  enough,  with 
about  forty  States  undertaking  to  regulate 
insurance  and  about  half  of  those  having 
penal  statutes  against  rebating.  Mr.  Mer¬ 
rill,  he  said,  had  explained  to  him  that  in 
Massachusetts  the  trouble  was  that  the 
State  had  not  provided  any  money  for  en¬ 
forcing  the  law,  and  he  had  said  to  Mr. 
Merrill  that  he  ought  then  to  recommend 
the  Legislature  to  supply  the  omission. 
Mr.  Bulkeley  also  thinks  “the  same  in¬ 
formation  required  by  the  proposed  ref¬ 
eree  to  report  an  agent  for  discharge 
would  secure  his  conviction  under  the 
State  law.”  This  brings  up  again  the  fact 
that  the  difficulty  in  the  evidence  will  be 
one  trouble  of  the  new  compact,  as  it  has 
been  under  the  statutes,  and  yet  the  re- 
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mark  is  obviously  incorrect,  because  a 
conviction  in  a  criminal  court  cannot  be 
had  except  under  the  rules  as  to  legal  evi¬ 
dence,  whereas  the  referee,  under  the 
agreement,  is  expressly  empowered  to  do 
as  he  pleases.  He  can  convict  without 
evidence — he  has  only  to  be  satisfied  or  to 
believe.  And  in  this  very  freedom  ac¬ 
corded  him  trouble  may  arise  ;  for  some¬ 
body  is  pretty  sure  to  be  not  satisfied  with 
his  satisfaction  and  to  object  to  his  find¬ 
ings. 


INSUKANCE. 


1851.  1895. 

THE 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MUTUAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OP 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

Massachusetts  Laws  protect  the  policy 
older.  _ _ 

AGENTS  WANTED. 

JOHN  A.  HALL,  President. 

H.  M.  PHILLIPS.  Secretary. 

THE 

PROVIDENT  SAVINGS  LIFE 

OF  NEW  YORK, 

CHARLES  E.  WILLARD,  President, 
SHEPPARD  HOMANS,  o/t'fi. 
Has  one  exceptionally  good  field 

to  offer  to 

an  exceptionally  good  man,  with 
whom  will  be  made  a  moat  liberal  contract. 

The  Company  writes  the  best  forms  of  Renewable 
Term. Whole  Life,  Limited  Payment  and  Endowment 
Policies. 

Address  the  Home  Omce.  29  Broadway,  New  York. 
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I  SOI.  1898. 

Forty-Fourth  Annual  Statement 

OF  THE 

PHOENIX 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co., 

OF  HARTFORD,  CONN., 

January  1,  1895. 

ASSETS. 

Loans  on  First  Mortgages  of  Real  Estate.  *1,633,589  50 
Premium  Notes  and  Loans  on  Pollclos 

In  force .  701,263  81 

Loans  on  Collateral .  5,600  00 

Cost  Value  of  Real  Etate  owned  by  the 

Company .  939,692  77 

City  and  Municipal  aud  Railroad  Bonds 

and  Stocks . . 2,096,862  71 

Bank  Stocks .  165,676  00 

Cash  In  OfQcc .  193  93 

Cosh  deposited  In  Banks .  376,378  02 


80,010,401  34 

ADD : 

Market  Value  of  Stocks  and 

Bonds  ovor  coBt .  151,722  29 

Interest  accrued  and  due. ..  123,023  78 

Net  Deferred  and  Outstand¬ 
ing  Premiums .  130,861  94  *311,212  96 


Gross  Assets.  Jan.  1. 1805,  Sill. 430,474  50 

LIABILITIES. 

Reserve  on  Policies  In  force 
at  4  per  cont.  Interest 
(Conn,  and  N.Y.  standard)  *9,209,959  00 
Claims  by  death  outstand¬ 
ing .  18,249  00 

Premiums  paid  In  advance.  9,335  66 

Special  Policy  and  Invest¬ 
ment  Reserves .  425,336  77 


0,664,080  S3 


Policies  Issued . 

Insurance  written . 

New  Premiums  re¬ 
ceived . 

Total  Premiums  re¬ 
ceived . 

Paid  policy  holders. . . . 

Policies  In  force . 

Insurance  In  force . 


WASHINGTON 

LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OP 

NEW  YORK, 

W.  A.  BREWER,  Jr.,  Pres. 

Assets,  -  -  §14,000,000. 

“It  is  most  agreeable  to  me  to  know  that 
your  company  discloses  a  most  excellent 
condition  of  affairs.” 

—From  Hon.  James  F.  Pierce, 

Supt.  Ins.  Dept ,  N.  Y. 

Address 

E.  S.  FRENCH,  2d  V.-Pres., 

21  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York  City. 


Surplus  ut  4  per  cent .  8567,49*  07 

1S94.  1893.  1894. 

3,856  4.769  5.428 

*7,909,116  *3,835,062  *9,960,858 

219,937  225,960  290,939 

925,735  1,027,092  1.193.561 

1,079,587  1,093,421  1,08 
19,783  21,120  22,797 

30.549.396  33,631,523  36,381,049 

This  Company  bus  paid  since  organizn* 
ion  for  DEATH  LOSSES,  MATURED  EN- 
j  DO W3IENTS,  DIVIDENDS  TO  POLICY 
HOLDERS  nail  SURRENDERED  POLI¬ 
CIES,  more  than  835,000,000.00. 

JONATHAN  B.  BUNCE,  President. 

JOHN  M.  HOLCOMBE.  Vice  President. 

CHARLES  H,  LAWRENCE,  Secretary. 
ARCHIBALD  A.  WELCH,  Actuary. 

A.  H.  BARROWS,  M.D.,  Medical  Director. 
GEORGE  S.  MILLER,  Supt.  of  Agonclcs. 


LAST  YEAR. 

In  1894  the  Metropolitan  Life  In¬ 
surance  Company,  of  New  York, 
wrote  more  new  insurance  than 
any  other  life  insurance  company 
In  the  country.  The  company  is  a 
deservedly  popular  one  with  insur¬ 
ers;  prompt  and  progressive;  low 
rates;  libera!  provisions.  Write  the 
companyfor  its  literature. 

New  England  Mutual 

LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Post  Office  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 

ASSETS,  Dec.  3L  1894 . *24.252  828  71 

LIABILITIES... . .  .  Sjlfj®)  94 


LIFE  RATE  EN  DO  IV M ENT  policies  are  1s- 


Annuu 
policies. 
Every  p 


-  ,. - p  Insurance  values  to  which  the  In¬ 
sured  Is  entitled  by  the  Massachusetts  Statute. 

Pamphlets,  rates  and  values  for  any  age  sent  on 
application  to  the  Company's  Office. 


- - -.  Pice  Pres., 

S.  F.  TRULL.  Secretary, 

W&f  B.  TURNER.  Asst. 


1876-  .«,nTnE.„  1895. 

FIDELITY  ANDo, CASUALTY  CO., 

NEW  YORK. 

Casualty  Insurance  Specialties, 

BONDS  of  SURETYSHIP. 

PERSONAL  ACCIDENT,  n 

PLATE  GLASS. 

STEAM  BOILER,  ELEVATOR, 
Employers'  Liability  and  Burglary  Policies. 

.OSSES  PA,D  SINCE  ORGANIZAT/0/v 

L°  *5,480, 925.03.  “ 


Continental 

INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

OF  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Eztraot  from  statement  made  January  1st,  1895, 

Cash  Capital . 81,000,000  00 

Reserves  for  Insurance  In 

force,  etc .  3.043,630  40 

Net  Surplus .  1.811, 469  40 

Policy-holders’ Surplus .  4,811,469  46 

Gross  Assets .  0,754,908  74 

SAFETY  FUND  POLICIES  ISSUED. 


F.  C.  MOORE,  President. 

HENRY  EVANS,  Vice  President, 
EDWARD  LANNING,  I 
W1U.  A,  HOLMAN,  f  secretaries, 

CYRUS  PECK,  Treasurer, 
R.  J.  TAYLOR,  M’g’r  Loss  Dept. 

C.H.  DUTOHER,  Secretary  Brooklyn  Dept,,  S.  W. 
cor.  Court  and  Montague  Streets,  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 

J.  J.  MCDONALD,  Gen’l  Manager,  GEO.  E.  KLINE. 
Asa't  to  General  Manager,  Western  Department, 
Rialto  Building,  Chicago,  ILL 
W.  8.  DUVAL.  General  Manager.  P.C.  BARKMAN, 
Assistant  to  General  Manager,  Pacific  Coast  Depart¬ 
ment,  321  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco .  CaL 

RESPONSIBLE  ACENT8  WANTED 


STATE  MUTUAL 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 
OF  WORCESTER,  MASS. 

A.  G.  BULLOCK,  President. 

January  1st,  1895. 


SURPLUS  (Mas*.  Standard).  81.150. 310  10 
Cauth  surrender  values  stated  in  every  policy,  and 
guaranteed  by  the  Massachusetts  Non- Forfeiture  law. 

NEW  YORE  OFFICE.  180  Broadway. 
C.  W.  ANDERSON.  G«n.  Afft. 


FILES  AND  BINDERS. 

We  can  supply  Files  or  Binders  for  The 
Independent  capable  of  bolding  26  num¬ 
bers,  postpaid,  for  $1.00. 


BETTER  THAN  BANKING. 

In  addition  to  the  all  important 
protective  feature,  life  insurance  pro¬ 
vides  for  its  possessors  many  of  the 
advantageous  elements  of  banking 
without  its  risks.  The  premiums 
paid  to  the  company  on  a  life  or  en¬ 
dowment  policy  are,  as  soon  as  prac¬ 
ticable,  invested  directly  in  loans  on 
houses  and  lands,  or  in  stocks  and 
bonds,  and  thus  the  funds  of  the  pre¬ 
mium-paying  policy  holder  are  at  once 
placed  in  a  position  to  increase  mate 
rially  through  the  accumulative  power 
of  compound  interest  as  realized  by 
the  company  on  all  its  funds.  It 
may  not,  it  is  true,  produce  as  large 
a  percentage  of  returns  as  might 
result  from  speculations,  if  they 
proved  fortunate ;  and  the  ratio  of 
gain  that  ensue  from  the  expert  and 
daring  capitalist’s  method  of  using 
funds  might  be  greater  for  the  time 
being ;  but  this  advantage  is  offset  by 
the  larger  capital  of  the  company, 
giving  it  the  ability  to  hold  its  in¬ 
vestments  and  await  the  rolling  by 
of  financial  clouds.  In  life  insurance 
the  entire  absence  of  speculation 
gives  that  security  which  is  the  first 
and  most  important  consideration  in 
a  pecuniary  enterprise,  and  this  at  cur- 
ity  is  augmented  by  prudent  invest¬ 
ments,  so  that  almost  every  chance  of 
loss  is  safely  averted.  So  long  as 
the  policy  is  kept  in  force  there  is  a 
certainty  of  ultimate  gain.  The  pay¬ 
ment  of  premiums  year  after  year  on 
an  endowment  policy  serves  a  higher 
purpose  even  than  merely  saving 
money.  Such  a  policy  at  maturity 
represents  an  earned  and  securely  in¬ 
vested  capital ;  or  in  case  its  holder 
dies  before  the  maturity  of  the  en¬ 
dowment,  the  entire  sum  sought  to 
be  saved  becomes  at  once  available 
to  its  designated  beneficiaries.  It  is 
secured  beyond  errors  in  judgment, 
fluctuations  in  trade,  failure  of  com¬ 
mercial  credits,  or  defalcation  or  em¬ 
bezzlement  by  weak  and  unscrupu¬ 
lous  executors  or  administrators  By 
these  contracts  children  and  chil¬ 
dren’s  children  can  be  lifted  above 
the  possibility  of  want  or  poverty, 
and  estates  can  thus  be  perpetuated 
in  families  instead  of  being  frittered 
away  by  incompetent  or  possibly  dis¬ 
honest  guardians. 

While  we  have  numerous  American 
life  insurance  companies  in  which,  as 
Americans,  we  can  justly  take  pride, 
we  have  specifically  had  in  mind  the 
plans  and  methods  of  The  Mutual 
Life  of  New  York,  which  we  regard 
as  a  perfect  type  of  the  marvelous 
results  of  American  energy,  enter¬ 
prise,  intelligence,  and  executive 
ability.  It  is  not  only  the  oldest  and 
largest  of  our  home  companies,  but 
it  is  the  largest  life  company  in  the 
world. — Baltimore  Underwriter. 
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AMERICAN 

FIRE 

INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 

Philadelphia 


Reserve  for  reinsurance  and  aii  other 

claims .  |  -i.  .ut 

Surplus  over  aU  Liabilities.' '.".■‘.W;.";;  75 


OFFICB  OF  TIIE 


ATLANTIC 

Mutual  Insurance  Company 


New  Yobk,  Jan.  22. 1S95. 

The  Trustees.  In  conformity  with  the  charter  of 
the  company,  submit  the  following  statement  of  Ub 
affairs  on  the  31st  of  December.  1S94 : 

Premiums  on  marine  risks  from  1st  Jan¬ 
uary.  1894.  to  81st  December,  1694 .  *2.760,920  62 

Premiums  on  policies  not  marked  off  1st 

January,  1894 .  1.106.515  77 

Total  marine  premiums .  *1,867,436  39 

Premiums  marked  off  from  1st  January. 

1S94,  to  3l8t  December.  1894 .  *2,840.234  98 

Losses  paid  during  the  same 

Period .  *1,411,292 

Returns  of  Premiums 
and  Esponsca . *624.154  64 


The  Company  has  tho  following  Assets,  vlr. 

United  Stales  and  City  of  New  York 
Stock,  City  Bnnksund  other  Stocks....,  *8,247,455  00 
Loans  secured  b  yStocks  and  otherwise.  .  1.043,500  00 
Real  Estate  and  Clulmsdae  the  Company 

estimated  at .  1,009,845  E0 

Premium  Notes  and  Bills  Receivable .  855,693  it 

Cash  In  Bank . .  164,238  44 


Amount . *11,340, 731  8J 


Sis  per  cent.  Interest  on  tho  outstanding  certifi¬ 
cates  of  profits  will  be  paid  to  tho  holders  thereof  or 
their  lcgnl  representatives  on  and  after  Tuesday,  tho 
Qfthof  February  next.  Fifty  |>er  cont.  of  tho  out¬ 
standing  certificates  of  the  Issue  of  18.0  will  bo  re¬ 
deemed  and  paid  to  tho  holders  thereof  or  their  lega 
representatives,  on  and  after  Tuesday,  tho  fifth  of 
Fobruary  next,  from  which  dnto  Interest  on  the 
amount,  so  redeemable,  will  cease.  Tho  certlflcatcs 
to  bo  produced  at  the  tlino  of  payment,  and  canceled 
to  tho  extont  pnld.  A  dividend  of  forty  per  cent.  Is 
declared  on  the  not  earned  premiums  of  tho  company 
for  tho  year  ending  31st  December.  1894,  for  which 
cortlUcatCB  will  bo  Issued  on  and  after  Tuesday,  the 
seventh  of  May  next.  By  order  of  tho  Board, 

J.  H.  CHAPMAN,  Nccrotary. 

TRU8TEE8  1 

W.  H.  H.  MOORE,  CHAS.  H.  MARSHALL 

A.  A.  HAVEN,  CHAS.  D.  LBV  ERICH, 

JOSEPH  H.  CHAPMAN. EDWARD  FLOYD-JOkES, 
JAMES  LOW,  GEOROE  ll.MA  Y, 

JAMES  O.  Dk  FOREST,  LAWRENCE  TURtJuRE 
WILLIAM  DEO  ROOT,  WALDRON  P.  BROSVN, 
WILLIAM  H.  WE11U,  ANSON  W.  HARD, 
HORACE  OKAY.  ISAAC  BELL, 

CHARLES  I*.  BUKDETT.JOSEl'II  AOOSTINI, 
HENRY  E.  HAWLEY.  VERNON  II.  UKOWk, 
WILLIAM  E.  DODOE,  CHRISTEN  l>E  THOM&EN 
OEOROE  BLISS.  LEANDER  N.  LOVELL, 

JOHN  L.  HIKER,  EVERETT  FRAZAH, 

P.  A.  HAND  WILLIAM  II.  BOULTON, 

JOHN  I).  HEWLETT,  GEOROE  W.  QUINTAIlfi 
GUSTAV  AMSINCK,  PAUL  L.  TllElUUD. 

N.  DENTON  SMITH,  JOHN  II.  WOODWARD, 
GEORGE  COPPELL. 

W.II.  II.  MOORE,  President, 

A.  A.  RAVEN.  Vico  Prcaidonl. 

F.  A.  PARNON8,  4d  Vico  Proo’t. 
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THE  UNITED  STATES 

LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

IN  TIIE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

This  old  and  rcllablo  Company  now  has  the  experl- 
ence  of  forty- II  vc  years  of  practlcul  Life  Insurance, 
which  has  taught  It  thut  the  line  qua  non  of  success 
Is  tho  udojillon  of  good  plans  of  Insurance,  and  the 
pursuit  of  a  liberal  policy  towards  both  Ha  Insured 
and  Its  Agents.  These  essentials  It  possesses  In  an 
eminent  degreo.  hut  Judiciously  tempered  by  that 
conBorvallsin  which  Is  the  best  posslblo  safeguard  of 
the  policy-holder.  Its  contracts  are  Incontootablo 
after  two  yenrs.  They  aro  non-forfeiting,  providing 
generally  for  either  paid-up  policy  or  extended  In¬ 
surance,  at  tho  option  of  the  policy-holder.  Ilglvcs 
ten  days  of  grace  in  piyinent  of  all  premiums.  Its 
course  during  the  oast  forty-flvo  years  abundantly 
demonstrates  Its  uhsoluto  seourlty. 

Active  and  successful  Agents,  wishing  to  represent 
thl*  Company,  maj  comiuunlcute  with  the  President, 
at  tho  Home  Office.  201  Broudway,  Now  York. 

OFFICERS  1 

GEORGE  II.  II  UR  FOR  It  I'roeldouc. 

C.  P.  KRAI, HIGH .  SicretAiry. 

A.  WHEELWRIGHT  . AnUlant  Xtcr/tary. 

WM.  T.  STANDEE .  Actuaru 

ARTHUR  4.'.  PERKY .  fuinur. 

JOHN  I’.  MUNN . Mrdlcal  iMrtcUr. 

FINANCE  COMMITTEE  1 

OEO.  O.  WILLIAMS . Prnt.Chem.  Nat.  Bank. 

JOHN  .1  TUCKER  . BuCM/r. 

K.  H.  PERKINS.  .1 11..  Prut.  Imo.A  7 ra<t  rfN,t  B-ir k. 
JAMES  It.  PLUM . !*ntKr 


J.  Bl.  ALLBH.  Pi 

W.  B.  FRANKLIN,  Vie*  Pr**ld*nL 
V.  B.  ALLBH.  ad  Vie*  Pr**ld*tu. 

J,  B.  PIERCE,  8**r*t*ry  and  Tr*tnv«t 
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THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  LAUREL 
TREE. 

BY  CARLOTTA  PERRY. 

Apollo  had  slain  the  serpent,  Python,  you 
understand, 

That  lurked  In  the  caves  of  Parnassus  and 
terrorized  all  the  land  ; 

Had  slain  him  with  simple  arrows,  the 
weapon  whose  perfect  aim 
Had  hitherto  brought  down  only  the  weak¬ 
est  and  humblest  game  ; 

The  hare,  the  wild  goat  and  such  like,  and 
over  the  victory, 

Not  strangely  the  heart  of  Apollo  beat  very 
triumphantly. 

Just  like  the  merest  mortal  he  was  rather 
too  much  elated, 

And  again,  like  a  very  mortal,  his  prowess 
he  overrated ; 

And,  meeting  one  day  with  Cupid,  it  much 
his  conceit  did  harrow, 

To  see  the  saucy  infant  at  play  with  a  bow 
and  arrow. 

He  said  :  **  What  are  you  doing  with  these 
weapons  of  dire  design  ? 

Leave  them  to  abler  hands,  for  instance, 
such  hands  as  mine. 

With  an  arrow  I  slew  the  serpent,  that 
monster  of  cruel  strength, 

That  stretched  over  plain  and  meadow  its 
hideous,  poisonous  length. 

Be  content  with  your  torch  and  kindle  your 
flames  wherever  you  will, 

But  do  not  prtsume  to  meddle  with  weapons 
that  smite  and  kill.” 

Like  the  son  of  a  mortal  mother  in  this  or 
in  any  age, 

Venus’s  boy  made  answer  in  something  like 
spite  and  rage. 

He  said  :  “  O  great  Apollo,  your  arrows  are 
sure  and  swift, 

But  I  also  am  said  for  shooting  to  have  a 
decided  gift.” 

So  saying  he  took  two  arrows  of  different 
workmanship 

Oat  of  his  quiver;  golden  was  one  at  its 
pointed  tip  ; 

The  other  was  blunt  and  leaden  ;  the  first, 
so  the  legends  tell  it, 

Would  waken  the  teuderest  passion,  the 
other  os  quickly  repel  it. 

With  the  leaden  one  he  struck  Daphne, 
Peueus’s  fairest  daughter, — 

Many  and  fond  the  lovers  that  all  in  vain 
had  sought  her  ; 

While  the  golden  snaft  sped  quickly,  with 
swift  and  certain  art, 

And  struck  the  proud  Apollo  straight  in  his 
boastful  heart. 

Then  Apollo,  of  course,  loved  Daphne  for 
good  and  sufficient  cause, 

And  Daphne  did  not  return  it— you  easily 
see  how  it  wus. 

The  leaden  shaft  had  hit  her,  ns  Cupid  had 
meant,  and  thus 

Had  made  her  to  love's  advances  entirely 
impervious; 

Abhorrent  the  thought  of  loving,  and  the 
more  Apollo  wooed, 

Coaxed,  desired,  entreated,  flattered,  ad¬ 
mired,  puisued, 

The  more  did  Dupbneflee  him;  and  the  more 
she  fled,  they  say, 

The  more  Apollo  followed,  quite  ns  men  do 
to-day. 

Her  bright  hair  snared  his  fancy  us  it  hung 
on  her  snowy  neck, 

On  the  reefs  of  her  coral  lips  his  feelings 
were  brought  to  wreck, 

Her  white  arms  lured  aud  led  him,  keeping 
him  still  afar, 

Each  of  her  eyes  had  the  softness  i.nd  glow 
of  the  evening  star. 

Swift  as  the  wind  he  followed,  while  swift 
as  the  wind  she  fled  ; 

"  Daphne,  stay  but  a  moment,"  again  and 
again  he  said. 

"  ’Tis  for  love  that  I  seek  you,  Daphne,  be¬ 
lieve  me,  lair  maul,  I  am 
Not  a  hawk  to  tear  the  dove,  not  a  wolf  to 
harm  the  lamb. 

'Tis  for  love  aloue  that  I  follow,  for  love 
that  is  foud  and  true. 

Go  you  a  little  slower  aud  listen,  now 
Daphne,  do ; 

I  am  no  clown  uor  peasant,  Jupiter  is  my 
sire ; 

I  am  the  god,  dear  Daphne,  of  song  aud  the 
lute  aud  lyre ; 

I  am  the  lord  of  Delphos,  whose  oracles  I 
inspire. 

My  arrows  are  sure  and  swift,  but  an  arrow 
more  keen,"  he  said, 

"  Has  fouud  my  heart  aud  pierced  it,  the  ar¬ 
row  that  love  has  sped. 

I  am  the  god  of  healing,  all  tlluess  I  can 
avert, 

But  1  am  ill,  fair  maiden,  of  a  deadly  and 
cruel  hurt. 


Nor  plant  nor  herb  can  cure  me,  such  an¬ 
guish  do  I  endure. 

My  malady,  dearest  Daphne,  none  but  your¬ 
self  can  cure.” 

Fleet  and  strong  is  fear,  but  love  is  fleeter 
aud  stronger; 

Her  courage  is  failing  fast,  she  can  see  her 
way  no  longer, 

Ready  to  sink  she  cries  to  her  father,  the 
river-god  : 

“  Help  me,  O  Peneus  !  open  the  sweet,  green 
sod, 

And  hide  me  from  sight  forever,  or  change 
this  face  and  form 

That  have  brought  me  into  peril  and 
wrought  me  this  fearful  harm  1” 

Behold  and  behold  the  marvel ;  scarce  was 
the  wild  wish  spoken, 

Ere  there  came  of  its  speedy  granting  visi¬ 
ble  sign  and  token. 

Stiffness  has  seized  her  body,  her  bosom  no 
longer  heaves, 

With  soft  green  bark  ’tis  covered,  her  tresses 
have  turned  to  leaves  ; 

Her  loug  winte  arms  are  branches  covered 
with  tender  shoots, 

Her  feet  that  flew  so  swiftly  are  fast  in  the 
ground  like  roots. 

Into  a  waving  tree-top  turned  her  lovely, 
longed-for  face, 

In  the  wonderful  change  retaining  sweetly 
peculiar  grace. 

Apollo  was  much  disturbed,  in  fact,  he  was 
quite  distressed ; 

On  stem  and  leaf  and  branches  kisses  he 
fondly  pressed. 

Under  the  tender  bark  he  felt  the  sweet 
flesh  tremble, 

For  even  in  this  disguise  Daphne  could  not 
dissemble. 

Then  he  said :  '*  Since  it  is  plain  my  wife  you 
can  never  be, 

I  still  shall  not  lose  you  wholly,  my  beauti¬ 
ful,  beuutiful  tree. 

To  beauty  aud  art  and  honor  for  evermore 
consecrate, 

With  my  lute  and  harp  and  quiver  your 
branches  I  decorate. 

As  youth  eternal  is  mine  you  shall  share  in 
my  endless  day  ; 

I’ll  twine  you  around  my  forehead,  your 
leaf  shall  not  know  decay  ; 

And  they  of  the  world  henceforward  whom 
fame  with  its  weed  endows 
As  sign  of  immortal  honor  shall  wear  you 
upon  their  brows. 

O  wonderful  transformation,  I  Dame  you 
the  Laurel  tree, 

Hencelorth  of  lame  forever  the  symbol  and 
sigu  to  be.” 

Then  Daphne— I  mean  the  Laurel— in 
grateful  acknowledgment 
Of  the  bouor  besiowed  upon  her  bowed  her 
head  in  sweet  content. 

You  who  read  these  lines,  I  pray, 

When  jou  see  the  wreath  of  bay 
(Bay  is  lauiel’s  synonym), 

Round  the  sculptured  brow  of  him 
Who  a  noble  deed  hath  done, 

And  a  deathless  fame  hath  won  ; 

Who  to  life  hath  given  treasure, 

Such  as  time  can  never  measure, 

Think  of  why  the  laurel  stauds, 

Sign  of  honor  in  all  lands. 

Think  of  Daphne  and  ’twill  follow 
You  will  not  forget  Apollo  ; 

Think  of  Daphne,  who  denying 
Love,  crowned  love  with  fame  uudying  ; 

Of  Apollo,  who  love’s  frown 
Turned  iuto  a  fadeless  crown. 

And  if  you,  with  fancy  fine, 
lu  the  btory  can  divine 
More  than  on  the  surface  lies, 

I  shall  think  that  you  are  wise. 

Chicago,  111. 


DICK  FLETCHER'S  DOUBLOONS. 

BY  S.  Q.  W.  BENJAMIN. 

Dick  Fletcuer  was  as  likely  a  young 
mau  ot  bis  years  as  lived  on  the  coast  of 
Maine.  Ail  who  knew  him  said  he  was 
smart  as  lightniDg,  and  bound  to  be  mas¬ 
ter  of  a  ship  before  long,  sltho  not  yet 
twenty-one,  for  he  was  quite  as  good  at  a 
trade  as  in  seamanship.  This  was  impor¬ 
tant  in  days  when  sea  captains  had  to 
mauage  the  sale  or  purchase  of  a  cargo  no 
less  than  the  navigation  of  a  ship.  Dick 
was  mate  of  the  brig  “Guiding  Siar,” 
bound  to  the  Spanish  main.  He  had  laid 
in  a  private  stock  of  knick  knacks  and 
notions,  intending  to  make  a  good  profit 
bartering  with  the  natives.  He  hoped  to 


clear  enough,  perhaps,  to  enable  him,  with 
what  be  had  already  laid  by,  to  purchase 
a  share  in  a  vessel  and  become  her  cap¬ 
tain.  Then  Susan  Bartlett  was  to  become 
his  wife. 

The  day  when  the  lovers  must  say  fare¬ 
well  came  at  last.  How  lODg  they  would 
be  separated  or  when  he  would  return  was 
far  more  uncertain  then  than  it  would  be 
in  our  day.  The  occasion  was,  therefore, 
not  without  anxiety  and  sadness.  Movtd 
by  a  sudden  impulse  or  presentiment, 
Susan  snatched  from  the  mantel  a  valued 
box,  which  her  aunt  had  bequeathed  her, 
and  gave  it  to  Dick  with  the  rt  quest  that, 
whatever  happened,  he  would  cherish  it 
as  a  remembrance  of  her  love. 

Dick  was  deeply  touched  in  his  uncouth 
way  by  this  quaint  little  gift,  for  he  was 
well  aware  how  greatly  Susan  prized  it ; 
and  yet  he  knew  not  what  to  do  with  it. 
However,  he  at  last  decided  to  use  it  for 
a  “ditty-box,”  in  which  to  keep  tbe 
needles,  thread  and  scissors  every  sailor 
needs  at  sea.  As  such  Susan’s  box  served 
a  good  purpose,  altho  resembling  a  family 
Bible,  which,  indeed,  it  was  intended  to 
represent.  The  box  had  been  made  by 
one  of  Susan’s  ancestors,  who  had  been 
lost  at  sea,  and  it  had  long  been  kept  as 
an  heirloom  in  Susan’s  family. 

The  voyage  out  proved  lucky,  so  far  as 
Dick  was  concerned.  He  traded  off  his 
wares  to  very  good  accouut,  and  salted 
down  a  snug  sum,  which,  for  convenience, 
he  put  into  doubloons,  noble  gold  coins, 
worth  from  eight  to  ten  dollars  apiece. 
Inspired  by  a  happy  thought,  Dick  packed 
the  coins  in  the  box  Susan  gave  him. 
They  just  filled  it,  and  few  would  be  likely 
to  search  for  money  in  an  innocent-looking 
case  resembling  a  boob. 

All  went  well  after  the  brig  turned  her 
head  toward  home,  until  one  afiernoon 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Cuba,  when  a  sus¬ 
picious  lookiDg6ail  hove  in  sight.  Pirates 
were  not  as  thick  as  they  had  been  in 
those  waters,  having  been  thinned  out  by 
cruisers.  Siill  the  danger  was  not  quite 
over ;  a  few  piratical  craft  yet  linked 
among  the  islands,  and  all  on  the  brig, 
therefore,  anxiously  scanned  tbe  stranger. 

It  did  not  take  long  to  make  her  out  to  be 
a  genuine  pirate  bent  on  mischief.  She 
soon  showed  her  intentions  by  giving 
chase  to  the  “Guiding  Star,”  which  in 
turn  spread  every  stitch  of  her  canvas, 
skysails,  studding  sails,  ringtails,  and, 
in  fact,  everything  that  would  draw. 
The  handsome  trader  presented  a  beauti¬ 
ful  sight  gliding  over  the  blue  waters 
under  the  pressure  of  her  white  wings, 
and  yet  a  terrible  spectacle  when  one  con¬ 
sidered  what  a  fate  she  was  trying  to 
escape  ;  for  all  her  efforts  were  useless,  as 
the  schooner  soon  drew  within  cannon 
shot,  and  the  bills  from  her  bow  chasers 
came  whistling  over  the  water. 

The  trader  carried  two  6mall  brass 
pieces  and  a  few  pistols  and  cutlasses. 
But  of  what  avail  were  they  or  the  small 
crew  of  eleven  men  against  an  enemy 
whose  decks  were  black  with  whiskered 
cutthroats,  and  whose  red  portholes 
bristled  with  guns  ? 

The  brig  could  indeed  make  but  a  feeble 
resistance,  only  sufficient  to  infuriate  but 
not  to  beat  off  the  incarnate  fiends  who 
soon  laid  their  rakish  schooner  alongside 
and  swarmed  on  board  the  trader  armed 
to  the  teeth,  an  overwhelming,  tumultu¬ 
ous  throng  of  howling  devils.  In  the 
short  but  desperate  fight  that  ensued  the 
heroic  defenders,  foremost  among  them 
Dick  Fletcher,  succeeded  iu  killing  a  num¬ 
ber  of  their  assailants.  But  they  were 
soon  overpowered,  and  not  one  of  them 
was  left  alive,  as  was  supposed,  to  repeat 
the  tale  of  that  bloody  day. 

But  Dick,  more  fortunate  than  his  ship¬ 
mates,  escaped  death  almost  miraculously. 
He  received  a  terrible  blow  on  the  head 
from  the  butt  of  a  musket.  His  thick  cap 
must  have  broken  the  force  of  the  stroke, 
which,  altho  it  felled  and  stunned  him,  did 
not  crush  his  skull.  In  the  onward  rush 
of  the  foe  he  was  left  for  dead  near  the 
companion  way.aDd  under  the  corpse  of  a 
man  he  had  shot  down  at  the  instant  he 
himself  fell  to  the  deck.  In  the  meantime, 
having  disposed  of  the  crew  of  the  brig, 
the  pirates  proceeded  to  pillage  the  prize. 

When  Dick  came  to  himself  he  had  the 
presence  of  mind  to  remain  perfeotly  still, 


altho  suffering  intense  pain  from  his 
wound.  The  blood  which  had  run  down 
his  face  increased  his  ghastly  appearance 
and  served  to  deepen  the  impression  that 
lie  was  actually  dead. 

He  could  hear  the  pirates  rummaging 
all  over  the  ship.  So  far  as  he  could 
judge,  they  had  nearly  finished  their  search 
for  treasure  and  were  preparing  to  scuttle 
the  prize,  preferring  that  means  of  de¬ 
struction  to  burning  her,  as  less  likely  to 
attract  the  attention  of  cruisers.  All  on 
a  sudden  they  were  thrown  into  a  wild 
panic,  and  furious  oaths  and  confused 
orders  rang  over  both  vessels.  Dick  un¬ 
derstood  Spanish  enough  to  gather  from 
the  clamor  that  an  English  frigate,  at¬ 
tracted  by  tbe  roar  of  the  guns,  was  now 
coming  down  fast  toward  the  scene  of 
action.  There  was  not  a  moment  to  be 
lost,  and  the  shrill  orders  of  tbe  captain 
and  officers  of  the  pirate  were  heard  com¬ 
manding  their  men  to  hasten  aboard  the 
schooner  and  make  sail. 

This  unexpected  turn  of  affairs  led  Dick 
to  hope  almost  against  hope  that  his  treas¬ 
ure  might  have  been  undiscovered  by  the 
ruffians.  Its  safety  meant  much  to  him  ; 
perhaps  his  entire  future  depended  upon 
it.  To  his  horror,  at  that  very  moment  he 
heard  one  of  several  men  who  were  still  in 
the  cabin  exclaim  :  “  Hollo  I  what’s  that 
lying  on  the  shelf  in  the  bunk  ?  We  haven’t 
examined  that  yet.” 

“Oh,  come  along,”  said  another,  im¬ 
patiently  ;  “  we  haven’t  a  moment  to  lo6e, 
and  then  don’t  you  see,  you  fool,  that  its 
only  a  book?  Sancta  Maria!  what  we 
want  is  not  books  but  doubloons.” 

“Tumble  out  of  there,  or  I’ll  blow  your 
heads  off  I”  yelled  the  second  lieutenant 
of  the  corsair  just  then,  putting  bis  head 
down  the  companion  way.  Without  an¬ 
other  word  the  men  sprang  on  deck  and 
skipped  aboard  the  schooner,  which  im¬ 
mediately  sheered  off  and  strained  every 
effort  to  escape  the  frigate. 

Struggling  to  his  feet,  Dick  staggered 
below,  and  was  enraptured  to  find  hie 
precious  store  of  gold  just  as  he  had  left 
it  in  his  bunk.  It  had  not  been  touched. 
He  soon  ascertained,  also,  that  ho  was  the 
only  living  person  left  on  board.  JThe 
bodies  of  bis  shipmates  and  of  the  dead 
pirates  strewed  the  deck,  as  well  as  goods 
dragged  from  the  hatches.  The  hull  and 
rigging  were  also  torn  by  the  broadsides 
of  the  enemy. 

But  his  attention  was  soon  called  to  the 
rapid  firing,  which  showed  that  the  frig¬ 
ate  was  closing  with  the  schooner.  The 
combat  was  fierce  but  short.  The  pirates 
were  greatly  overmatched,  and,  finding 
further  resistance  useless,  lowered  their 
black  flag.  Tne  frigate  sent  an  officer  and 
boat’s  crew  to  take  possession.  Scarcely 
had  they  reached  the  schooner  when  her 
captain  touened  a  match  to  the  magazine. 
The  vessel  blew  up  with  an  appalling  ex¬ 
plosion  that  hurled  scores  of  souls  into 
eternity. 

Alter  picking  up  the  few  survivors  the 
cruiser  squared  away  for  the  brig,  and 
sent  off  a  ooat  to  render  such  assistance 
as  might  be  required.  Finding  her  leak¬ 
ing  and  otherwise  badly  damaged,  the 
British  captain  ordered  her  to  be  set  on 
fire. 

Dick  was  taken  to  the  frigate  with  his 
sea  cnes%  in  which  he  had  already  care¬ 
fully  stowed  his  Bible  box  and  its  treasure. 
Two  days  after  these  stirring  events  an 
American  vessel  was  sighted  bearing 
northward.  Dick  was  transferred  to  her 
and  in  due  lime  sailed  into  Boston  harbor. 
There  he  took  passage  on  a  schooner 
bound  to  Maine. 

The  consternation  of  the  people  when 
he  reached  home  and  told  his  story  may 
well  be  imagined,  for  the  captain  and 
most  of  the  crew  of  the  “  Guiding  Star  ” 
hailed  from  that  neighborhood.  Susan 
was  one  of  the  few  who  met  Dick  with 
rejoicing. 

•*  Well,  I  suppose  you  lost  everything,” 
she  said  to  her  lover,  after  the  first  greet¬ 
ing  was  over. 

“  1  guess  I  lost  some  dunnage  ;  but  I 
managed  to  save  the  box  you  gave  me,” 
he  answered,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye. 
“I’ll  bring  it  around  and  show  you  how 
well  1  kept  it.” 

Susan  was  so  gratified  by  .such  a  touch- 
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ing  evidence  of  Dick’s  affection  that  she 
had  to  give  him  another  kiss. 

The  next  time  he  called  to  see  his 
Susan  Dick  took  the  box  with  him ;  but 
when  she  reached  out  her  hand  to  lake  it 
she  was  surprised  to  find  how  heavy  it 
had  grown. 

“For  the  land  sake,  Dick,  what  in  the 
world  have  you  got  in  it?”  she  exclaimed. 

■  “Jest  let  me  show  you.  Put  it  square 
on  your  knee;  there,  that's  right ;  now  let 
me  open  it,”  he  said. 

When  she  saw  the  pile  of  yellow,  shin- 
ng  doubloons,  glittering  like  the  sunlight 
of  the  tropics,  Susan  almost  fell  back  in 
a  faint.  She  had  never  seen  so  much  gold 
before  in  all  her  life.  To  her  it  seemed  a 
large  fortune. 

“  Yes,  Susie  darling,  that’s  all  ours. 
Them’s  the  profits  1  made  on  my  ventur’. 
Them  pirates  didn't  see  it,  or  leastways, 
they  didn’t  suspicion  what  was  in  that  ere 
Bible,  lying  so  innercent  like  in  my  bunk. 
It  all  belongs  to  you,  sweetheart ;  for  if  it 
hadn’t  been  for  that  ere  box  you  gave  me 
our  hopes  would  have  gone  by  the  board. 
All  you’ve  got  to  do  now  is  to  name  the 
day  and  we’ll  get  married.  Next  v’y’ge 
I’m  going  master  of  the  new  schooner 
that’s  to  be  launched  to-morrow.  We  are 
going  to  name  her  the  4  Gentle  Susan,’  and 
you  shall  be  my  mate.” 

New  Yobk  Citv. 


QUESTION. 

BY  ROBERT  CLARKSON  TONGUE. 

WHY  is  the  king  so  sad,  Father,  why  is  the 
king  so  sad  ? 

More  than  his  sire  the  king  is  blessed, 

The  times  are  fair  and  the  land  at  rest ; 
With  the  little  prince  on  the  queen’s  fair 
breast, 

W by  is  the  king  so  sad  ? 

He  put  the  woman  be  loved  aside. 

He  steeled  his  heart  when  his  true  love 
cried, 

And  took  a  princess  to  be  his  bride ; 

And  so  the  king  is  sad. 

Why  is  the  rich  man  sad,  Father,  why  is  the 
rich  man  sad  ? 

Fair  on  the  hills  his  turrets  glow, 

Broad  is  the  manor  spread  belosv, 

Garners  and  wine- vats  overflow  ; 

Now,  why  is  he  so  sad  ? 

His  truth  for  a  lordly  price  he  sold. 

He  gave  his  honor  for  yellow  gold  ; 

It’s  oh  for  the  peace  he  kuew  of  old  ! 

And  therefore  he  is  sad. 

Why  is  the  poor  man  sad,  Father,  why  is  the 
poor  man  sad  ? 

Health  and  freedom  and  love  has  he, 

A  vine-clad  cottage  beyond  the  lea 
Where  cniidren  clamber  about  his  knee ; 
Yet  wny  is  he  so  sad  ? 

He  thought  of  the  rich  man’s  wealth  and 
fame, 

He  looked  on  his  humble  lot  with  shame; 
Into  his  life  black  envy  came, 

And  tnerefore  he  is  sad. 

Why  is  the  priest  so  sad,  Father,  why  is  the 
priest  so  sad  ? 

Little  he  knows  of  worldly  care, 

His  place  is  found  in  tne  house  of  prayer, 
And  honor  and  peace  attend  nun  there ; 
Why  is  the  priest  so  sad  ? 

He  marks  how  the  proud  ones  spoil  the 
meek ; 

His  heart  is  hot,  but  his  spirit  weak, 

And  tne  words  that  tie  would  he  dare  not 
speak ; 

And  so  the  priest  is  sad. 

Why  is  the  world  so  sad,  Father,  why  is  the 
whole  world  sad  ? 

Every  uay  is  a  glory  sent, 

Suusbine,  beauty  and  music  blent. 

Fresh  from  the  gracious  firmament ; 

Then  why  is  the  world  so  sad  ? 
Alas  for  the  evil  ever  done  ! 

Alas  for  the  good  deed  not  begun  I 
Alas  for  our  blindness  every  one  I 
By  this  the  world  is  sad. 
Middletown,  Conn. 

ZeB. 

BY  JULIA  K.  HILDRETH. 

No,  not  handsome,  butgentle,  affection¬ 
ate  and  intelligent.  Any  one  could  tell 
that  at  a  glance.  See  him  now,  with  his 
long  arms  about  my  neck  and  his  little 
wrinkled  face  pressed  against  my  cheek. 
Sometimes  when  he  looks  like  that,  1  won¬ 
der  if  he  is  thinking  of  his  native  land  and 
the  friends  of  his  youth.  How  did  I  come 
by  him?  Well,  tho  1  have  told  the  story 
many  times,  I  don’t  mind  repeating  it  if 
you  care  to  listen, 
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My  brother  Milton  was  a  civil  engineer  ; 
that  is,  he  built  bridges,  telegraph  lines 
and  railroads.  You  might  think  it  an 
easy  job  to  throw  a  stone  arch  over  a 
roariDg  torrent ;  but  you  have  not  seen,  sb 
I  have,  my  brother  figuring  and  drawing 
on  great  sheets  of  paper,  and  measuring 
and  calculating  with  mathematics  that 
would  dazzle  your  eyes  and  make  your 
head  ache  just  to  look  at.  But  Milton 
could  do  anything.  And  when  he  had 
taken  a  contract  to  run  a  telegraph,  line 
through  one  of  the  wildest  sections  of 
Brazil,  a  territory  almost  uninhabited,  or 
inhabited  only  by  such  savages  as  we 
never  see  nor  ever  hear  about  up  North 
here,  I  knew  that  he  would  accomplish  his 
task  ;  tho  many  older  men  who  came  to 
see  him  to  consult  about  the  work,  shook 
their  beads,  and  advised  him  to  give  it  up. 
But  he  persisted,  and  so  did  I,  too.  For  I 
was  determined  to  go  with  him.  He  grew 
angry  and  spoke  harshly  to  me  ;  but  1  kept 
cool,  and  said:  “  I  will  go  with  you,  Milton  ; 
there  is  no  use  in  talking.  If  you  don’t 
take,  me  I  will  follow  somehow,  for  I  will 
go,  I  tell  you.” 

Then  he  looked  at  me  and  smiled,  and 
said  :  “  Well  my  lad,  you  shall  go.  You 
are  a  determined  little  chap,  and  I  believe 
you  will  come  out  all  right  in  the  end,  and 
be  of  use  to  me  as  well.” 

So  I  went  with  him,  firmly  resolved  to 
show  him  that  he  could  not  get  along 
without  me.  If  I  could  not  draw  his  mys¬ 
terious  mathematical  lines  and  figures, 
and  manage  his  curious  instruments  and 
levels,  and  so  on,  I  could  look  out  that  no 
one  annoyed  or  troubled  bim. 

I  found  it  hard  to  sleep  soundly  upon  the 
ground,  or  in  a  hammock,  in  the  open  air, 
so  that  the  slightest  stir  awakened  me. 
One  night  I  had  fallen  into  a  fitful  slum¬ 
ber,  and  was  dreaming  of  gigantic  boas 
and  jaguars,  when  I  suddenly  found 
myself  broad  awake,  sitting  up  and  listen¬ 
ing  to  some  noise  that  had  disturbed  me. 

A  cool  breeze  was  blowing,  the  stars 
shone  brilliantly,  and  a  faint  moon  was 
sinking  behind  a  distant  mountain  peak. 
Milton,  with  his  blankets  drawn  over  his 
ears,  lay  breathing  heavily  near  me.  The 
tired  linemen,  huddled  up  in  various 
grotesque  attitudes,  snored  in  concert, 
and  the  mules,  picketed  hard  by,  munched 
steadily  ;  but  none  of  tuese  sounds  had 
disturbed  my  slumbers.  Without  raising 
my  head  I  looked  in  the  other  direction 
and  counted  ijurra’s  gang.  ljurra  was  a 
native,  whom  my  brother  had  hired  to 
help  clear  the  way  and  guide  us  through 
the  wilderness.  He  had  fifteen  men  under 
him.  I  was  numbering  them  again,  to 
make  sure  they  were  all  there,  wnen  the 
moon  went  down,  leaving  everything  in 
deep  gloom. 

But  there  was  surely  something  moving 
somewhere  about,  so  1  leaned  on  my  elbow 
to  listen.  One  of  those  strange,  singing 
crickets,  so  common  in  Brazil,  bad  crept 
close  to  my  bed ;  and  his  loud,  monoto¬ 
nous  song  quite  deafened  me.  A  few 
glowing  embers  siill  smoldered  among  the 
ashes,  but  they  gave  no  light.  Gradually 
sleep  overcame  my  doubts  and  feara  ;  my 
head  sank  back,  and  1  pulled  the  blanket 
closer  about  my  shoulders,  with  my  eyes 
still  fixed  on  the  Indians.  Just  as  my  eye¬ 
lids  were  dropping  1  distinctly  saw  ljurra 
himself  arise  to  his  feet.  1  knew  him  at 
once,  for  he  was  a  head  taller  than  any  of 
his  men.  As  he  slipped  out  of  sight  one 
of  the  natives  followed,  then  another  and 
another,  until,  fully  awake  now,  1  counted 
fifteen.  I  remained  perfectly  quiet  for 
some  moments,  thinking  what  1  ought  to 
do.  Presently  I  arose,  went  to  the  fire, 
and  cautiously  raked  out  a  lew  live  coals 
and  lighted  a  handful  of  dry  sticks.  By 
this  uncertain  light  I  saw  what  looked  to 
be  the  Indians  still  lying  in  a  semicircle 
together,  tho  I  could  not  believe  my  own 
eyes ;  for  had  I  not  seen  them  leave  the 
camp?  Walking  up  to  the  first  blanket,  I 
lifted  it  and  looked  underneath.  It  cov¬ 
ered  nothing  but  a  patch  of  dried  grass. 
It  was  i he  same  with  all  the  rest.  Mysti¬ 
fied  and  worried,  I  went  back  and  lay 
down  again  to  try  to  deciue  what  1  ought 
to  do.  Wm le  1  was  argufbg  with  myself 
I  fell  asleep.  I  was  uwakened  at  daybreak 
by  the  snapping  of  a  dried  suck,  and, 
raising  my  head,  saw  ljurra  and  his  men 
steal  softly  back  to  their  resting  places, 


draw  their  blankets  over  them,  and  in  a 
few  moments  they  were  all  snoring  like 
persons  without  a  thought  of  evil  upon 
their  minds. 

Milton  had  contracted  to  finish  the 
work  within  a  limited  time,  and  every¬ 
thing  went  on  smoothly  until  one  morn¬ 
ing,  on  returning  to  the  spot  where  the 
men  had  left  off  the  night  before,  we 
found  the  wires  torn  from  the  poles  and 
snarled  and  broken  in  many  places,  and 
the  insulators  carried  away.  It  took  the 
entire  day  to  repair  tne  mischief.  No  one 
knew  what  to  think,  or  whom  to  blame. 
Some  of  the  men  suggested  lightning, 
others  an  earthquake  ;  but  the  night  had 
been  still  and  cloudless. 

ljurra  was  the  only  Indian  who  could 
speak  English,  and  he  assured  me  ear¬ 
nestly  that  we  had  disturbed  some  wood 
demon,  who  fook  this  way  to  revenge 
himself.  He  was  really  very  intelligent 
for  a  savage,  and  I  liked  him  ;  so  I  did 
not  let  him  see  me  laugh  at  his  barbarous 
fancy. 

Milton  was  very  careful  of  his  men,  and 
as  long  as  the  route  of  the  line  lay  through 
low  ground  or  a  forest,  as  it  did  now,  he 
would  look  out  for  an  elevated  place  and 
camp  there. 

The  night  after  the  wires  were  de¬ 
stroyed  several  of  the  linemen  offered  to 
guard  the  telegraph ;  but  my  brother 
would  not  hear  of  it. 

“  You  work  hard  enough  during  the 
day,”  he  said.  44 1  thiuk  we  shall  have  no 
more  of  this.” 

But  the  next  morning  the  wires  were 
found  more  tangled  and  snarled  than  be¬ 
fore.  Then  it  was  that  the  natives  brgan 
to  be  suspected  of  treachery,  tho  why 
they  should  have  done  such  a  thing  we 
could  not  imagine.  They  were  paid  well 
and  treated  kindly,  and  seemed  docile,  tho 
rather  stupid. 

Of  course  I,  too,  suspected  ljurra  and  his 
men,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  as 
they  were  hired  by  the  day,  they  took  this 
way  to  prolong  the  work  ;  for  I  could  see  no 
Ollier  motive.  I  may  have  done  wrong, 
but  I  said  nothing,  even  to  MiIiod,  of  what 
I  had  seen.  He  was  worried  enough  al¬ 
ready  and  spent  most  of  the  day  persuad¬ 
ing  the  men  to  work.  The  place  was  so 
dark  and  dismal,  and  the  destruction  of 
the  wires  so  m>  sterious,  that  a  kind  of  su¬ 
perstitious  feeling  had  crept  in  amoDg 
them. 

ljurra  was,  or  pretended  to  be,  greatly 
distressed  over  the  occurrence.  Three  or 
four  times  that  day  he  begged  Milton  to 
rest  until  tbe  demon  was  appeased,  assur¬ 
ing  him  confidently  this  would  happen 
shortly. 

That  night  I  managed  to  get  possession 
of  a  rifle,  and  a  well  filled  ammunition 
belt,  and  ensconced  myself  in  the  shadow 
of  a  tall  bush.  Then,  us  soon  as  iho  place 
was  quiet,  I  raised  my  head  and  fixed  rny 
eyes  on  the  Indians,  who  alwai  s  slept  in  a 
group  by  tuemselves,  a  little  removed 
from  the  others.  1  liud  not  long  to  wait 
before  they  arose,  one  by  one,  and  slipped 
away.  I  counted  sixteen,  then  I  crawled 
after  them,  I  had  no  hope  or  intention  of 
keeping  the  savages  in  sight ;  but  I  knew 
where  the  last  telegraph  pole  wus  planted 
and  I  made  for  thut. 

It  was  a  long  walk  and  the  night  was 
gloomy,  and,  if  tne  stones  I  had  heard  of 
the  wild  beasts  were  true,  1  ran  a  great 
risk  of  being  eaten.  Tbe  trees  on  either 
Bide  of  the  line  had  been  felled  ;  this  made 
a  broad  pathway  through  the  dense 
thicket.  When  I  came  in  sight  of  this 
avenue  I  moved  forward  cautiously  until 
I  reached  a  thick,  spiny  plant ;  then  I 
crouched  down  and  peered  around.  The 
moment  I  became  quiet  such  a  frightful 
hubbub  burst  out  from  tbe  forest  that  I 
was  templed  to  take  to  my  heels.  Howls, 
yells,  chatterings  and  screams,  besides  the 
the  deafening  and  continual  chirping  and 
buzzing  of  insects.  After  a  few  moments 
I  became  somewhat  accustomed  to  the 
various  sounds,  and  tried  to  make  my 
eyes  do  duty  for  my  ears. 

Above  ray  head  the  wires  still  hung 
taut  and  smooth.  They  had  not  been 
tampered  with  yet,  and  I  determined  to 
save  them,  if  poesible.  After  waiting 
some  moments,  I  caught  a  glimpse  of 
shadowy  forms  flitting  along  at  tbe  far 
end  of  the  avenue,  and  drew  back  quickly. 
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In  a  little  while  I  ventured  to  look  again. 
Nothing  was  to  be  6een.  But  the  foliage 
of  many  of  the  trees  began  to  shake  in  a 
very  singular  manner ;  then  one  long 
branch  quite  close  to  me  bent  ana  swayed. 

I  could  make  out  a  dark  figure  clinging 
among  the  leaves.  Presently  it  flung  it¬ 
self  through  the  air.  outward  and  upward. 
Such  a  jump  I  had  never  seen  even  the 
most  daring  acrobat  give  ! 

As  he  clung  to  the  line,  turning  his 
head  from  side  to  side,  the  moon  came 
from  behind  a  cloud,  and  I  thought  1  rec¬ 
ognized  one  of  tne  Indian  workman,  and 
ran  forward. 

The  trets  on  either  side  quivered  and 
trembled ;  but  the  moon  disappeared 
again,  and  I  could  only  make  out  that  a 
number  of  dark  objects  sprang  from  the 
brauches  and  clung  to  the  wires,  which 
rattled  and  snapped  loudly.  Tne  wicked 
creatures  were  so  intent  upon  their  mis¬ 
chief  that  no  one  of  them  was  aware  of 
my  presence.  Presently  a  wire  came 
Bwjngiug  down  about  my  shoulders.  Tnis 
angertd  me  so  that  I  quite  forgot  that 
eacn  native  doubtlessly  carried  his  sumpi- 
tan,  or  blow  gun,  and  siring  of  poison 
arroa  s,  and  that  I  now  stood  completely 
at  their  mercy.  I  snouted  fiercely  : 

‘•Slop  that,  or  I  will  fire  I  Let  those 
wires  alone,  or  I'll  put  a  snot  into  some  of 
you.” 

For  oue  instant  they  remained  quiet, 
the  next  they  were  pelting  me  with  bits  of 
broken  wire  and  pieces  of  glass. 

I  brougut  my  rifle  to  my  shoulder. 
“Look  out  I"  1  cried,  ut terly  beside  my¬ 
self  now,  and  pulled  the  trigger.  Some¬ 
thing  came  to  tne  grouud  a  iih  a  sickening 
thud,  which  maue  me  shudder  and  jump 
back.  Iustautly  the  place  became  so  still 
that  i  could  hear  the  thumping  of  my  own 
heart.  Even  the  insects  ceased  their 
chirping.  But  the  echo  of  the  shot  had 
scarcely  died  away,  when  far  off  in  the 
direction  of  our  camp  I  heard  the  clatter 
of  mules’  feet. 

Presently  Milton’s  voice  rang  out,  loud 
and  clear  : 

“  Bruce  I  Bruce !  where  are  you  ?" 

I  dared  not  answer,  with  ljurra  and  his 
men  waning  among  the  green  leaves 
above  me  to  revenge  the  death  of  their 
comrade.  But  iho  1  made  no  sign,  it  was 
not  long  betore  m>  brother  dicCoveredmy 
whereabouts,  tor  tue  moon  sailed  out 
again. 

Milton  threw  himself  from  his  mule, 
and,  seizing  my  arm,  looked  at  me  closely. 

“  Are  you  hurt?”  lie  asked,  anxiously. 

I  shook  my  dead. 

*•  Who  filed  that  shot?  Where  are 
ljurra  and  the  others?”  he  demanded. 

As  the  men  who  had  accompanied  Mil- 
ton  orowued  around  me,  oue  of  them 
stumbledover  the  iallen  wire. 

*•  Hallo  1”  he  cried.  “  They  have  been 
at  it  aguiu  1” 

*•  Yes,  they  were  snapping  the  lines  and 
breaking  tne  iusulatois,  and  I  couldn’t 
help  it ;  1 — lshot  one,''  I  answered  with  a 
shuuder, 

“  Did  you  kill  him  ?”  asked  Milton,  in  a 
low,  horrified  voice. 

I  pointed  to  the  place  where  I  could  see 
the  poor  creulure  huddled  up  in  a  heap. 
My  brother  darted  forward,  and  bent 
down  lor  u  moment. 

“  Why  Bruce  I”  he  cried,  luughing,  “  I 
really  thought  you  were  speaking  of  ljurra 
and  his  party.” 

At  this,  I  and  the  others  joined  him 
quickly,  and  there,  in  the  moonlight,  I 
saw  a  poor,  little,  shivering  monkey  with 
a  bullet  hole  in  the  fleshy  purl  of  his  leg. 

'•  I  kuew  the  forest  was  full  of  these 
fellows,”  s^id  Milton,"  for  I  have  been 
many  twice  the  bize  of  this  one.  But  I 
never  thought  to  lay  the  destruction  of 
our  work  to  them.” 

Perhaps  I  should  have  owned  up  then 
and  there  to  my  mistake  ;  but  at  that  mo¬ 
ment  the  sound  of  singing,  or  chanting, 
came  from  the  thicket  and  presently 
ljurra,  followed  by  the  other  natives, 
trotted  out  into  the  open  space.  He  showed 
no  surprise  at  meeting  ue,  but  told  Milton 
that  the  wood  demon  was  now  appeased, 
and  that  we  bhould  be  disturbed  no  more. 

From  this  we  gathered  that  be  and  his 
companions  had  been  performing  some 
kind  of  savage  ceremony  ;  but  Milton  did 
not  question  bim,  I,  for  my  part,  was  so 
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ashamed  of  my  suspicions  that  I  let  every 
one  suppose  that  I  had  come  down  to  the 
forest  only  to  satisfy  my  curiosity,  and 
listened  to  the  lecture  Milton  gave  me 
without  a  word  of  defense. 

The  work  went  on  splendidly  after  that 
night.  Ijurra,  of  course,  thought  that  the 
change  was  occasioned  by  the  success  of 
his  charm,  or  spell,  altho  he  helped  to  cut 
away  many  of  the  overhanging  branches, 
and  saw  Milton  adjust  to  each  telegraph 
pole  the  clever  little  device  he  had  invent¬ 
ed  to  keep  the  monkeys  from  reaching  the 
lines. 

Before  we  returned  to  camp  that  night, 

I  picked  up  the  wounded  monkey.  I  car¬ 
ried  him  to  the  camp,  extracted  the  bul¬ 
let,  and  nursed  him  back  to  health  ;  and 
now  you  have  Zeb’s  story. 

N*w  Yobk  City. 


A  FAIRY  STORY-THAT  IS  TRUE. 

BY  E.  IREN^EUS  STEVENSON. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  lived  a  good 
Fairy.  You  know  that  there  are  good  and 
bad  fairies.  This  was  a  particularly  good 
Fairy.  She  had  a  gentle  and  low  voice, 
and  a  pair  of  grave  and  beautiful  dark 
eyes.  It  was  said  that  the  reason  that  the 
look  in  those  eyes  was  so  clear  and  deep 
was  because  she  was  wont  to  look  about 
her  for  the  tears  in  the  other  eyes  iu  the 
world,  and  then  to  set  to  work  to  wipe 
away  as  many  of  the  tears  as  she  could 
find.  Nothing  will  make  the  expression 
in  the  eyes  of  either  a  fairy  or  a  mortal  so 
bright  as  just  that  habit,  1  am  told.  Well, 
the  father  of  this  Fairy  had  been  a  power¬ 
ful  King,  and  so  her  mother  had  been  a 
Queen,  of  course  ;  that  fact  made  her  a 
Fairy  Princess,  you  see.  A  most  kind 
and  wonderful  father  had  she  found  him. 
But  it  seems  that  even  Fairy  Kings  cannot 
always  stay  as  long  among  their  children 
and  subjects  as  these  could  wish.  So  it 
happened  that  the  Fairy  Princess’s  father 
was  called  away  from  her  to  another  do¬ 
main  from  which  he  could  not  return  to 
his  dear  young  daughter.  The  world 
seemed  often  sad  to  the  little  Princess 
after  her  royal  father  had  left  her  thus. 
The  Queen,  her  mother,  too,  had  gone 
from  her.  She  was  much  alone.  In  her 
sadness  she  did  what  was  her  habit— she 
busied  herself  with  the  griefs  and  cares  of 
others  about  her;  and  in  that  kind  of 
work  she  sometimes  forgot  her  own. 

Now,  among  the  Fairy  Princess’s  realms 
— for  she  was  Princess  over  many  won¬ 
drous  lands  and  estates  in  Fairyland— 
there  was  one  so  preferred  that  you  might 
say  that  she  cared  more  for  it  than  for 
any  of  the  others.  It  was  not  a  grand  and 
Bplendid  oity,  like  some  in  which  she 
spent  most  of  her  time.  It  was  only  a 
little,  lonely,  peaceful,  country  region, 
quite  shut  in  by  very  high  and  green 
mountains,  the  tops  of  which  touched  the 
clouds.  It  was  most  beautiful,  however. 
Nowhere  else  in  her  wide  territories  did 
the  sun  seem  to  the  Fairy  Princess  to  shine 
quite  so  clearly.  Nowhere  else  did  the 
little  brooks  appear  to  sparkle  so  brightly. 
Nowhere  else— so  she  used  to  declare— was 
the  air  so  limpid  and  the  sky  so  blue  and 
the  trees  so  green,  as  up  and  away  off  in 
that  high  and  still  little  valley.  And  the 
name  of  that  small  bit  of  country  was  the 
Valley  of  Tranquil  Days. 

It  was  far  apart,  this  Valley  of  Tranquil 
Days,  from  the  gay  and  fashionable  regions 
of  Fairyland,  where  her  brothers  and  sis¬ 
ters  cared  to  dwell.  The  noisy  Court  was 
ten  hundred  thousand  leagues  off,  with 
all  its  bustle.  Its  stir  never  could  come  so 
far  as  up  and  over  that  great  wall  of  gran¬ 
ite  hills,  protecting  it  from  the  Valley  of 
Tranquil  Days.  Yet  in  the  Valley,  lo  and 
behold  the  Fairy  Princess  had  a  whole 
family  of  other  relatives,  most  delightful 
fairy-folk  to  know.  So  she  could  not  have 
been  lonely  there,  even  if  she  had  wished 
to  be.  It  was  altogether  a  charming  place 
in  that  Kingdom  of  the  Tranquil  Days  I 
It  was  said  that  there  were  three  good 
and  special  reasons  why  the  Princess  so 
loved  there  to  abide  every  now  and  then. 
First,  it  was  a  beautiful  spot.  Second,  the 
Princess  somehow  felt  always  when  there 
that  she  was  among  those  who  liked  to 
know  her  and  to  be  with  her  because  she 
was  just  herself — not  merely  because  she 
happened  to  be  a  great  Prinoesa  in  Fairy¬ 


land.  But  the  third  reason  why  the  Prin¬ 
cess  so  Inclined  to  this  little,  removed 
part  of  her  Kingdom,  and  so  liked  to  steal 
away  to  it  from  all  the  splendors  and  stir 
of  the  fairy  capitals  was  because  this  very 
land  bad  been  the  special  home  of  her 
father,  the  King,  in  his  younger  years  of 
life.  When  she  looked  about  its  fields  the 
Princess  often  fancied  that  she  saw  him 
looking  about  them  too.  When  she  felt 
the  winds  gently  stirring  over  the  treetops 
she  could  almost  think  that  she  heard  his 
voice  speaking  kindly  to  her  again.  And 
in  order  that  all  her  kin  and  subjects  of 
the  Land  of  the  Tranquil  Days  might 
know  in  what  honor  she  held  him,  and 
also  might  bear  company  with  her  in  kind¬ 
ly  remembering  him  often,  the  Princess 
built  a  fair  and  costly  building,  a  building 
of  a  kind  that  she  chanced  to  know  her 
father  would  have  been  glad  to  find  in  the 
Valley  of  Tranquil  Days.  So  she  made  a 
royal  sort  of  monument  to  him.  All  the 
dwellers  in  it  knew  that  this  was  done  by 
her  in  his  honor.  They  even  called  it,  as 
did  the  Princess,  “The  House  of  the 
Father  and  the  name  had  a  double  and 
beautiful  meaning  withal.  Great  was  the 
joy  of  the  Princess  that  it  was  so  fair  a 
memorial  to  them,  as  to  her. 

Now  one  fine  summer  day,  the  Fairy 
Princess  decided  that  she  would  do  a 
most  charming  thing.  So  she  summoned 
her  chamberlains  and  councilors.  After 
that,  what  did  she  do  but  send  away  over 
the  wall  of  the  mountains  that  compassed 
the  Kingdom  of  the  Tranquil  Days  and 
invite  a  whole  company  of  guests  to  visit 
her.  But  they  were  not  fairy  people  at 
all,  these  lucky  guests  of  the  Princess. 
The  Princess  this  time  invited  only  mor¬ 
tals.  “I  have  good  friends  among  the 
mortals  1”  she  declared,  “  why  should  I 
not  bring  them  for  a  while  into  Fairyland, 
and  far  up  out  of  the  mortal  world,  into  the 
Valley  of  the  Tranquil  Days?  Why 
should  they  not  know  that  Fairyland  is 
real,  and  get  to  know  and  like  my  fairy 
kinsfolk  here,  and  see  the  fields  and  woods 
of  my  royal  father?”  So  the  mortal 
guests  were  bidden  come.  Could  anything 
be  more  delightful  I  But  how  could  they, 
poor  mortals  that  they  were,  ever  get  up 
there,  over  all  that  mighty  wall  of  moun¬ 
tain  that  shut  in  the  Kingdom  of  Tranquil 
Days  ?  Ah,  to  a  Fairy  Princess  many 
things  are  easy  that  appear  hard  to  us. 
She  waved  her  jeweled  wand  once,  and 
and  lo,  chariots  of  steel  with  cushions  of 
eiderdown  came  whirling  over  the  moun¬ 
tain  wall  to  each  of  the  mortals  asked, 
and — presto !  they  went  riding  the  air, 
over  and  up  into  the  Valley  of  Tranquil 
Days.  Safe  and  sound  they  stepped  out 
of  the  chariots  after  such  a  flight.  She 
waved  her  wand  twice,  and  houses  and 
pavilions  sprung  right  out  of  the  ground, 
to  lodge  them.  She  waved  it  yet  again, 
and  tables  with  food,  beds  to  sleep  on, 
servants  to  look  after  their  wants  were 
there,  in  readiness  for  them.  Was  not 
that  a  Princess  who  did  not  spare  herself 
trouble  when  she  proposed  to  carry  out  a 
kindly  plan  ?  Now  already  privately  all 
the  trees  in  the  Valley  had  been  washed 
their  greenest  as  to  every  leaf.  Many 
thousands  of  new  birds  were  sent  for,  to 
sing  in  the  forest.  Even  the  great  hights 
of  the  mountain  wall  about  the  Valley  of 
the  Tranquil  Days  had  never  before  been 
tinted  to  look  so  lofty  and  deep  in  color, 
nor  had  there  been  so  many  hillocks  of  sil¬ 
ver  and  nmethyst-hued  clouds  hung  every¬ 
where  in  the  sky.  It  was  all  arranged  by 
the  Princess  in  grace  of  her  mortal  guests 
— all  I  “  They  shall  see  my  little  kingdom 
at  its  best,”  said  she,  smiling.  And  so 
they  arrived  in  it ;  and  they  stared  about 
them  by  the  hour.  They  were  in  Fairy¬ 
land. 

But  never  before,  in  Fairyland  or  else¬ 
where,  did  a  handful  of  mortals  eojoy 
such  an  enchanting  visit.  Not  one  thing 
spoiled  an  hour  of  it.  If  it  threatened  to 
be  a  rainy  day,  the  Princess  again  waved 
that  ready  wand  of  hers — and  out  popped 
the  sun.  They  walked  about  the  fairy 
countryside.  They  rode  in  magic  curri¬ 
cles.  They  feasted  on  new  and  curious 
dishes.  They  laughed  and  talked  and 
frolicked.  They  were  wise  or  foolish,  just 
as  their  mood  inclined  them.  And  on  all 
the  Fairy  Princess  smiled  alike.  One 
special  day  what  did  she  do  but  whisk 


them  away  to  a  most  lovely  spot  called  the 
Cascade  of  the  Melted  Pearls,  which  foams 
down  a  deep  dell,  with  trees  of  Bolid 
emeralds  about  it  and  cliffs  of  copper  and 
oarnelian.  There,  too,  did  she  serve  them 
with  a  fairy  banquet,  which  all  at  once 
came  up  from  the  floor  of  her  pavilion. 

Often,  also,  while  they  were  in  the  Val¬ 
ley  did  they  take  note  of  all  the  beauty  of 
that  sumptuous  building  which  she  had 
set  up  there  to  the  honor  of  her 
father  ;  right  pleased  in  her  pleasure  that 
it  was  so  noble,  and  sure  that  neither 
fairy  nor  mortal  could  do  a  better  action. 
So  passed  that  time.  Each  day  seemed 
fairer  than  the  other. 

But  great  was  the  amazement  of  those 
simple  mortals,  thus  brought  into  the 
Fairy  World,  when  they  learned  that  what 
seemed  to  them  only  a  few  days,  was,  by 
earthly  time,  a  twelvemonth.  Buck  to  the 
realms  of  mortal  time  and  life  must  they 
hasten  I  That  shows  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  time  over  there,  and  duller  time 
here.  Too  much  lingering  in  Fairyland  is 
not  a  good  thing  for  those  not  born  in  it — 
well  might  they  return.  And,  moreover, 
the  Princess  had  divers  great  concerns  of 
State  that  needed  her  care,  out  in  the 
world  of  Fairyland  and  beyond  the  wall 
of  mountains.  She,  too,  must  turn  away 
for  a  time  from  the  simple  peace  and  quiet 
of  the  Valley  of  Tranquil  Days.  So  once 
more  came  along  those  enchanted  chariots, 
and  many  goodoyes  were  spoken,  and 
hands  waved,  and  down  the  Valley  were 
borne  the  mortal  guests  of  the  Princess. 

It  was  felt  by  every  one  of  them  that 
never  had  they  spent  a  season  so  much 
to  their  minds,  or  with  such  delightful 
folk.  They  likewise  much  hoped  that 
some  part  of  the  same  idea  was  in  the 
thought  of  the  Princess,  even  if  it  were  a 
bit  no  bigger  than  what  you  might 
squeeze  into  the  hour-hand  of  your  watch. 

As  many  of  them  knew  each  other  well 
in  mortal  life,  they  talked  often  and  long 
of  their  visit  to  the  Valley.  But  they 
agreed  that  no  words  yet  found  could  de¬ 
scribe  their  pleasure  while  there. 

But  a  most  surprising  thing  befell  the 
Princess  herself  after  they  had  all  gone 
away  and  she  was  about  to  go  upon  her 
own  business  that  I  spoke  of.  As  she 
looked  over  the  fields  and  meadows  in 
the  evening  after  their  going — while  she 
walked  through  them  to  bid  them  her  own 
farewell  for  a  time — it  seemed  to  her  that 
never  had  she  beheld  the  Valley  of  Tran¬ 
quil  Days  60  full  of  flowers.  It  had  ever 
been  like  a  garden  for  flowers — all  kinds 
and  all  perfect  ones  blooming  in  the  soft 
earth.  But  now  there  appeared  to  be  ten 
flowers  where  before  had  been  only  one — 
more  than  that,  her  eye  caught,  every 
now  and  then,  a  certain  new  and  fair 
little  flower  which  she  was  sure  she  had 
never  before  beheld  anywhere.  She  bent 
low  over  one  of  these  small  strangers 
wonderingly. 

Then  she  heard  a  tiny,  most  pleasant 
voice  in  her  ear. 

“Fora  long  time,  Princess,  whenever 
you  have  said  a  kindly  thing  of  any  one,  a 
flower  instantly  has  sprung  up  in  this 
little  valley  of  ours.  You  did  not  know 
this,  but  so  it  has  been.  So  will  it  ever 
be.  Now,  many  have  been  your  thoughts 
and  words  and  acts  of  kindness  since  these 
guests  of  yours  came  hither  ;  well  may 
these  fields  show  the  fact  to  your  eye. 
Look  about  you  in  content,  therefore.  And 
as  for  us  new  flowers  (such  as  I  who  speak 
to  you),  why,  each  one  of  our  blossoms, 
whenever  you  catch  sight  of  one  growing, 
is  a  wish  for  your  welfare  in  the  hearts  of 
these  same  mortals  who  have  but  just  now 
gone  to  their  own  lands.  We  are  very 
many,  already.  We  shall  be  very  many 
more.” 

With  that  the  little  flower  became  as 
still  as  any  common  buttercup  or  dande¬ 
lion  that  you  may  see.  The  Princess 
could  not  get  another  word  out  of  it.  So, 
amazed,  smiling  and  content,  she  went 
homeward. 

“Truly,”  said  to  himself  one  of  those 
mortal  visitors  of  the  Princess,  “  that 
Valley  should  be  called  not  only  that  of 
Tranquil  Days  but  of  the  Peaceful  Heart.’’ 

And  that  kind  of  flower  now  is  to  be 
found  growing  in  places  here  and  there 
all  over  this  country ;  for  the  Valley  of 
Tranquil  Days  could  not  hold  all  that 
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have  come  into  the  world,  so  good  and 
kindly  every  day  are  the  acts  and  words  of 
the  Princess.  So  look  at  all  the  flowers  you 
see,  and  try  to  make  this  or  that  one  talk 
with  you  (of  course,  by  moonlight  only), 
and  you  may  discover  the  sort  that  knows 
of  a  real  Fairy  Princes*.  You  may  know, 
however,  that  this  account  of  the  whole 
matter,  written  by  one  of  the  Princess's 
guests  in  the  Valley,  is  from  a  mortal  who 
never  lies  except  when  Tuesday  comes  on 
Friday,  or  the  blue  moon  melts  the  look¬ 
ing  glasses  and  your  grandfather’s  specta¬ 
cles  if  it  happens  to  shine  on  them.  Con¬ 
sequently,  that  is  as  much  as  to  say  that 
you  may  believe  every  word  of  it,  and  I 
advise  you  so  to  do. 

Nbw  York  City. 


PEBBLES. 

She  Wasn’t.— Younger  Slater:  “What 
does  spirituelle  mean  ?”  Elder  Slater  (con¬ 
temptuously)  :  “  Thin.”— Puck. 

....“A  glance  at  this  picture  carries  me 
back  home.”  “It  must  be  a  good  substi¬ 
tute  for  carfare.”—  Yale  Record. 

....“Miss  Octave  is  a  beautiful  player.” 
“  You  meun  she  plays  beautifully.”  “No  ; 
that’s  exactly  what  I  don’t  mean  !”— Chica¬ 
go  Record. 

....  A  Maine  editor  has  sent  little  Marion 
Cleveland  a  poodle.  Most  of  the  editors 
have  been  giving  her  father  pointers.— Gal- 
veaton  News. 

. . .  .Jack  A8h:  “  Did  you  have  an  exciting 
time  with  the  trolley  party  ?”  Ethel  Knox: 
“Very;  we  ran  across  ever  so  many  people 
I  knew.”— Exchange. 

—  Nell:  “  Did  you  object  to  any  of  your 
surroundings  this  summer?”  Sue:  “Yes, 
to  Mr.  Quick’s  arm.  But  it  didn’t  do  any 
good.” — Yale  Record. 

....  Is  Honesty  the  Best  Policy  f —Busi¬ 
ness  Man:  “Are  you  a  good  whistler,  my 
boy  ?”  Applicant:  “  Yessir  ;  daisy.”  Busi¬ 
ness  Man:  “Get!” — Boston  Courier. 

. . .  .Fond  Mother:  “  My  darling,  it  is  bed¬ 
time.  All  the  little  chickens  have  gone  to 
bed.”  Little  Philosopher:  “Yes,  Mamma, 
and  so  has  the  old  hen."— Philadelphia 
Call. 

— It  is  said  that  “  brains  will  tell.” 
Sometimes  they  will  and  sometimes  they 
will  not.  Sometimes  the  more  brains  a 
man  has  the  less  he  tells.  It  doesn’t  always 
answer  for  brains  to  tell.— Texas  Siftings. 

—  Bags:  “Jones  is  in  an  awful  fix  for 
anervousman.”  Jags:  “  How  so  ?”  Bags: 

“  The  only  way  to  keep  his  baby  quiet  is  to 
ring  the  dining-room  bell,  and  the  house 
dog  howls  whenever  he  hears  it.”— Brooklyn 
Life. 

....What  makes  them  lynch  people?” 
asked  the  boy  who  thirsts  for  knowledge. 

“  To  show  others  that  the  law  must  be 
obeyed.”  “  But  isn’t  lynching  against  the 
law?”  “Why-er-of  course — oh,  run  along 
to  bed,  child.” — Washington  Star. 

Parker:  “What  do  you  think  of  that 
proposed  amendment  to  the  State  Consti¬ 
tution  ?”  Barker:  “  Which  one  ?”  Parker : 

“  It  provides  that  every  law  enacted  hereaf¬ 
ter  must  state  distinctly  whether  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  be  enforced  or  not.” — Judge. 

—  An  engineer  saying  the  life  of  a  loco¬ 
motive  was  only  thirty  years,  a  passenger 
remarked  that  such  a  tough-looking  thing 
ought  to  live  longer  than  that.  “  Well,” 
responded  the  engineer,  “perhaps  it  would 
if  it  did  not  smoke  so  much.” — Exchange. 

....Mrs.  De  Crisscross  (who  has  come  to 
talk  about  an  unsatisfactory  gown) :  “  Is 
Mme.  Froufrou  Voulezvousin  ?”  Modiste’s 
Assistant:  “No;  Madame  is  ill  with  apo¬ 
plexy.”  Mrs.  De  Crisscross:  “Indeed! 
Then  she  has  a  fit  at  last.”— New  York 
World. 

....As  some  visitors  were  going  through 
a  county  jail,  under  the  escort  of  the  chief 
warden,  they  came  to  a  room  in  which  three 
women  were  sewing.  “Dear  me!”  one  of 
the  visitors  whispered,  “  what  vicious-look¬ 
ing  creatures  !  Pray,  what  are  they  here 
for  ?”  “  Because  they  have  no  other  home  ; 
this  is  our  sitting  room,  and  they  are  my 
wife  and  two  daughters,”  blandly  responded 
the  chief  warden.— Woman. 


A  Good  Child 

Is  usually  healthy,  and  both  conditions  are  de¬ 
veloped  by  use  of  proper  food.  The  Gall  Borden 
Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk  is  the  best  infant's 
food ;  so  easily  prepared  that  Improper  feeding 
is  inexcusable  and  unnecessary. 
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THB  INDEPENDENT 


—  A  Kentucky  Doubt.— Mr.  Seeryous: 
“  What  will  be  your  son’s  life  work  when 
he  leaves  the  university,  Colonel  ?”  Colo¬ 
nel  Bloograss:  “I  am  undecided  whether 
to  buy  him  a  string  of  race  horses  and  send 
him  to  England,  or  go  over  into  West  Vir- 
giniah  and  start  him  in  a  family  feud,  sah.” 
—New  Yarh  Truth, 

....Mrs.  Ooodhart :  "Now,  my  man,  if 
you  will  wash  your  face,  neck  and  hands 
well,  I  will  give  you  something  to  eat. 
There  is  the  bowl.”  Perry  Patettic :  "Mis¬ 
sus,  I  would  like  the  best  in  the  would  to 
consider  your  proposition,  but  in  me  child¬ 
hood  I  promised  me  pore  old  rnudder  to 
ferever  shun  de  bowl.  And  so,  good-by.”— 
Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

—  Chnlly :  "Me  good  fellah,  would  you 
kindly  arwest  and  fine  me  for  shooting  deer 
out  of  season?”  Came  warden:  "How 
many  did  yer  shoot  ?”  Cholly:  "  I  didn’t 
shoot  any ;  but  if  you’ll  arwest  and  fine 
me  for  shooting  six  deer,  and  have  it  put 
in  the  Adiwondack  News,  I’ll  take  fifty 
copies  of  the  papah  and  give  you  fifty  dol¬ 
lars  bonus.”— Judge. 


ODD  KNOTS. 


[These  knots  are  intewled  tor  the  rccrcalion  of 
the  young  reader  of  nine  to  ninety.  Original  enig¬ 
matic  oddities  of  a  realty  novel  and  interesting 
kind  are  al  ways  desired,  and  will  be  welcomed  if 
sent  to  The  Independbnt.1 

420. — Palindromic  Adieux. 

Ida.  a  charming  British  maid, 

Sojourned  in  Rome  six  months  or  more, 
And  caught  the  fancy,  I’m  afraid, 

Of  young  Italians  by  the  score, 

Who,  when  she  went  home,  airily 
Smiling  a  cool  English  "  good  by,” 

In  passionate  accents,  sad  and  low, 
Answered :  <**,*»*,»*#*;» 

In  SpaiD,  alas  !  ’twas  just  the  same ; 

The  maid’s  fair  curls  and  cheeks  of  rose 
Soon  touched  the  ardent  hearts  of  flame 
Of  several  swarth  cab.tlleros. 

These,  when  their  blue-eyed  charmer  went 
Nodding  "farewell  ”  in  soft  content, 

In  tones  half  fierce  and  half  morose, 
Replied:  “**,  **  *t  *****  yi 

Mabel  P. 

421.  — Word  Intersection. 


**ooo** 

*  •*  *  o  *  *  * 

**  0  0  0  ** 
*0*0*0* 

O  *  *  0**0 

Across:  1,  formed  into  shape;  2,  a  com¬ 
mon  article  of  food  ;  3,  persists  ;  4.  one 
whose  occupation  is  to  clean,  repair,  extract 
or  replace  teeth  ;  5,  august ;  6,  remainders 
unpaid  ;  7,  makes  lifeless. 

Central:  Sent  out. 

Right  diagonal :  Rulers. 

Left  diagonal :  An  arrant  coward. 

422,— Anagram. 

He  said  she  was  a  niece,  no  less. 

Of  her  great  namesake,  famed  Maud  S. 

I  took  his  word  ;  as  you  may  guess, 

I  did  not  know  O’Conor ; 

He  tell  the  story  far  and  near, 

And  glories  in  the  fraud,  I  fear  ; 

It  must  be  pitiful  to  hear 
A  man  deriding  honor. 


Not  every  crude  soul,  such  a  s  mine, 

On  horse’s  points  can  draw  the  li  ne ; 

To  me,  our  Maud  appears  as  fine 
As  any  pet  of  Bonner  ; 

Tho  false  the  dealer’s  pedigree, 

She  still  is  pretty  as  can  be, 

And  I  forgive  him  when  I  see 
Amanda  riding  on  her. 

M.  C.  S. 

423.— Hidden  Poems. 

[In  this  story  are  hidden  the  subjects  of  a 
certain  number  of  Tennyson’s  poems.  To 
the  reader  forwarding  the  largest  number 
of  these  titles  will  be  given  a  handsomely 
bound  edition  of  the  poetical  works  of  this 
author,  neatness  of  the  lists  of  answers  to 
count  in  case  of  a  tie.  The  lists  must  be 
sent  in  promptly,  as  the  answers  of  Elsa 
will  be  published  next  week.] 

Maud  and  the  sailor  boy  were  lovers. 
To-day  they  had  the  first  quarrel,  and  she 
was  forlorn,  and  he  the  victim  of  sad¬ 
ness.  To  morrow  he  must  make  the  voyage 
far,  far  away  to  the  islet,  and  crossing  the 
bar  was  dangerous.  The  wreck  of  the 
May  queen  might  be  a  circumstance  of 
the  trip,  instead  of  the  arrival  in  safety,  as 
he  hoped ;  then  the  day-dream  which  had 
been  so  happy  betweeu  them  would  be  at  an 
end,  and  tears,  idle  tears,  be  in  vain.  So  in 
place  of  writing  the  spiteful  letter,  which 
he  at  first  thought  of  doing  to  get  revenge, 
he  came  to  see  her,  and  gave  her  a  bouquet 
of  the  roses  on  the  terrace,  and  whispered 
sweet  and  low,  “  Come  into  the  garden  for 
a  farewell  word.”  She,  blushing,  said,  "  I 
will.” 

To  learn  the  sequel  of  the  lovers’  tale  ask 
the  bridesmaid,  or  the  talking  oak. 

Elsa. 

424.— Enigma. 

I’m  deep,  I’m  strong,  I’m  short,  I’m  long, 
But  not  exactly— well,  high-toned  ; 

And  those  who  know  and  love  me  best 
Have  never  seen  me,  it  is  owned. 


is  what  you  ask  for — not  ad¬ 
vice.  Tell  the  salesman  so  the 
next  time  he  says  that  some 
other  binding  is  “just  as  good 
as  the  “  S.  H .  &  M.  ” 

If  your  dealer  will  not  supply  you  we 
will. 

Send  for  samples,  showing  labels  and  materials, 
to  the  S.H.  &  M.  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  699.  New  York  City 


YOU  NEED  LAMPS 

We  make  and  call  “THE  MILLER.” 

It  Is  iiiriIo  the  best,  has  more  up-to-dnte  ini- 
provemeutH  (our  patents)  than  nuy  oilier  lamp. 
We  ask  yon  to  nee  and  judge  lor  yourself.  Every 
lamp  aunrnlitced.  It  your  dealer  does  notsell  "Tim 
Miller"  take  no  substitute,  butcomo  to  us  or  order  by 
mall.  Wo  mako  nil  styles,  fine,  cheap— a  thou¬ 
sand  varieties— best  assortment  in  tho  United  States. 
Established  18M.I 

Manufacturers.  ( 

d  .80  West  B.'.ui.itu,,  uu  uituft  x  law,  *.nt  A 

Kor  cool  weather  buy  a  “Miller"  oil  heater. 


/•OT  A  COSMETIC. 


Recamier  Cream. 

New  York,  November  13.  1887. 

My  Dear  Mrs.  Ayer:— As  one  of  the  "  Corps  of  Physicians”  employed 
by  the  New  York  Evening  World  for  sick  babies,  the  past  summer,  \  have 
hud  occasion  to  use  your  Rdcamier  Cream  for  the  terrible  skin  diseases  so 
prevalent  among  little  children,  particularly  those  suffering  from  want  of 
proper  care.  I  lound  Recamier  Cream  a  CURE  for  Scald  Head,  for  Cbaflu  a 
and  Eczema,  and,  used  in  connection  with  Recamier  Soap,  I  cured  any 
number  of  most  obstinate  cases.  The  Cream  surpasses  any  ointment  I 
have  ever  used,  and  should  be  in  every  nursery. 

J.  H.  LOMBARD,  M.D  ,  38  St.  Mark’s  Place,  New  York. 

HARRIET  HUBBARD  AYER,  131  West  31st  St..  N.  V. 


GLENWOOD 


RANGES 

AND 

HEATERS 

FINEST  IN  THE  WORU), 


TWO  GOLD  MEDAW. 


I’m  often  bought  for  heavy  sums, 

Yet  I  am  cheap,  know  by  this  token,— 
While  sometimes  I’m  preserved  with  care, 
Much  oft’ner  I  am  rudely  broken  ! . 

Men  call  me  “  golden,"  and  they  laud 
My  eloquence  with  warm  insistence, 

Not  thinking  their  outspoken  praise 
May  put  an  end  to  my  existence. 

It  has  been  writ,  in  Heaven  once 
I  chanced  to  tarry  for  a  bit ; 

But  if  you  wish  to  keep  me  here, 

Oh  never,  never  speak  of  it ! 

Mabel  P. 

ANSWERS  TO  ODD  KNOTS,  Oct.  SlST. 

413. — The  Hessian  fly. 

414. — Cart-ridge. 

415. — 1,  Cut-throat ;  2,  throat  latch  ;  3, 
latch-key ;  4,  key-note  ;  5,  note-book  ;  6, 
book  worn  ;  7,  worm-wood  ;  8,  wood-chuck. 

416.  — Ethereal. 

417. — 

My  thoughts  come  back  like  wanderers, 
Out  wearied  to  my  breast ; 

What  they  sought  for  long  they  found  not, 
Yet  was  the  unsought  best. 

For  I  sought  not  out  for  crosses, 

I  did  not  seek  for  pain  ; 

Yet  l  find  the  heart’s  sore  losses 
Were  the  spirit’s  surest  gain. 

418. — Back-ward 

419. — Before  you  cross  over  the  bridge  into 
the  meadow,  be  sure  to  use  your  glass  aud 
see  if  we  are  in  sight. 


Catarrh 

la  just  as  surely  a  disease  of  the  blood  as  Scrofu¬ 
la.  So  says  the  best  authorities.  How  fool¬ 
ish  then  to  expect  a  euro  from  6nuffs,  inhal¬ 
ants,  etc.  The  sensiblo  course  is  to  purify 
your  blood  by  taking 

Hoods 

Sarsaparilla 


Hnn/H’c  Oillca  cur0  bllllousnesa,  Indigos- 
11(10(1  S  Kills  Hon.  sick  headache,  consti¬ 
pation.  Easy  to  buy,  easy  to  take,  always  effective. 


^  USE  GENUINE 
POND’S  EXTRACT 
ONLY. 

POND'S  EXTRACT CO..  76  Fifth  Am..  X.  7. 


Tho 


Hitchcock  Pulpit  or 


Only  Oil  Lamp  That  Requires* No 
Chimney. 

No  Odor.  No  Glass  to  Clean  or  Break. 

Gives  a  better  light  than  gas  nt  cost  of 
1  CENT  FOR  in  HOIKS. 

Cannot  explode.  The  Best  Lamp  In  the  World  for 
Rectors.  Students,  the  Library  or  the  Bnslness  Man's 
Desk.  Delivered  to  any  address  In  the  United  States 
on  receipt  of  SIMM). 

HITCHCOCK  LAMP  CO., 

,,  „  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

11  Factory  St,  Send  for  onr  complete  Catalogue. 

DIALOGUES,  Pieces  to  8pMk~ 
and  how  to  got  up  Fascinating  Bun- 

n School  Entertainment— all  10o. 
P.  B.  MYEltS,  M  John  St.,  N.  Y. 


XMAS 


BFftF*1**  J®wi 

or  F.  Hwo. »M  B'  ”«T.  NcwYerMVrtuf*  r b^ih^f'p  ■  FREE 


QUINALAROCHE 


_ ffi _ M  ||| 


Harper’s 

Ifoutid 

(sable 

PUBLISHED  WEEKLY 


Is  not  a  Subscription 
to  this  Largest  and 
Best  Periodical  of  its 
kind  just  the  thing;  to 
give  as  that  Holiday 
Present  ? 


& 


Has  hundreds  of  STORIES,  and  the  following  Exclusive  Advantages  : 

Stamp  Department  Camera  Club  Bicycling  Road  Maps 

Interscholastic  Sport  Hints  on  Athletic  Training 

"The  Pudding  Stick,"  Helps  for  Qlrls. 

Tht!  Round  Table  Order  has  worth -while  competitions— $i  to  So  ?  prices,  alt 
cash,  for  Pen  Drawings,  Stories,  Poems,  Musical  Compositions,  Nonsense 
Yerses,  Pu^le  Solving.  Send  for  conditions  before  forwarding  your  work. 

A  FIFTY-DOLLAR  PRIZE  PUZZLE 

NEW  |i 


& 

s 


HARPER'S  ROUND  TABLE  li 
lies— for  there  .ire  styles  In  puxxles  as  there  ; 
bonnets.  There  are  twenty  seven  questions  I 
following.  fso  In  money  will  be  divided  ni 
the  ten.  all  under  18  years,  who  send  the 

count.  Give  answer*  by  number*.  Put  your 


in  IIAKIT.It'S  ROUNDTABLE  for  Jammy  a 

Address  the  publishers,  and  pul  "  Round  f.ilile 
In  loner  left-hand  corner  of  your  envelope. 

A  VOYAGE  OF  DISCOVERY. 

There  were  three  wise  men  of  Gotham 
Who  went  to  sea  In  a  bowl. 

Wh.it  dlil  they  find  the  earth  around 

They  found  a  good  many  things.  To  enumenl 

(■)  A  n.til  In  North  American  kind  ; 

(a)  A  nie.it  In  the  Isles  of  the  sei ; 

(3)  A  gale  of  wind  In  a  city  of  Milne, 

As  >ou  miy  plainly  tee; 

(!)  A  yellow  nun  In  Aslan  heights  i 
m  Delicious  fruit  liyi  ba^r;  ^  ^  ^ 

(7)  A  measure  of  oil  In  Cathay. 

At  a  hotel  In  France  they  were  given  u  queer  dial 
of  food.  Here  li  the  recipe  for  It : 

(S)  Take  poetry,  music,  and  painting. 

Already  well  combined, 

And  to  make  the  dish  we  are  wanting, 
Add  the  flrsl  person  you  hud. 

Then  stifle  rny  flrst  by  mj^second, 

When  you  have  a  delightful  pickle 


'roceedlng,  they  found 

Sr- . * 


id  In  an  Alpine  pass, 


m 


ftj)  Bright  light  In  nil  African 
ml  A  part  of  a  ship  In  n  llrlll 
(15)  A  Slug  In  a  town  of  Hie  N 


In  a  Danish  port, 

II  Stale  of  the  West ; 

.  . . .  Ill  a  Grecian  plain, 

A  dreaded  household  pesl. 

'  favorite  f 


£2XZ 


IS 

jgvjj 

Being  up  In  Ihe  air,  they  had  lo  exist  on  light  din 
tiers.  Here  Is  Ihe  recipe  for  one  of  their  meals : 
(34)  Take  a  conjunction  and  lay  It  near 
Something  (hat's  fully  equal. 

Tho  smallest  article  you  can  fiud 
Follows  this  as  a  common  sequel. 

Add  A  substance  of  nature  aerial, 

And  so  make  a  food  (It  for  palate  Imperial. 
Going  bark  lo  their  bowl  again,  they  saw 

{all  French  coin  In  Italian  town/ 

(37)  A  head  of  hair  In  an  English  Isle, 

A  place  of  great  renown. 

AM  these  Utejr  saw  ss  they  sailed  afar, 


ii  grandmothers 

. g  lo  place  Pro>p. .  _ . 

I  HARPERS  ROUND  TAHI 

_ PEOPLE  for  rSjj  (number  llml.„,t  r - 

copper  plate ;  or  rubber  sump,  bearing  ihelr  name 

h  memorandum 


a  lo  be  Interested  In  them,  and  lo 
Icrlng  bound  volume  HARPER'S 
g  cards  bearing  their  narna,  with 
Offer  restricted.  Apply  early. 


HANDY  BOOK,  with  memorandum  pages  and  meo  useful  ftcts  and  Pros¬ 
pectus,  free,  li  you  fall  to  find  a  ccfn  of  HARPER'S  ROUND  TABLE 
on  the  news-stand,  the  publishers  will  mall  one  to  you  upon  request. 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS.  Publlahers.  N.V. 


Trial,  rj  tVeeiri,  50 centi ;  Pull  Year,  $ 2 
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THE  I  N DEPENDENT 


Si  (1622) 


November  7,  1&95. 


JHurltfl  Hfoiftn. 


|  For  the  week  endina  Thursdau.  Oct.  Slst.  1895.} 
TEAS.— The  miction  sales  yesterday  of  teas 
showed  very  Irreenlnr  prices:  but  with  mod 

wades  about  steady.  India  teas  nre  quoted  nt 

15@65c.:  J'M'ans.  ]5@30e.;  Ftilichsu,  10@2o>$c.; 
Formosa.  14<330c..  and  Amoy,  9@13^c. 

SUGAR.- The  mnrket  for  refined  suear  is 

? .radically  unchaneed,  with  quotations  at  49ge. 
or  grannlat*  d  ;  4%c.  for  cubes,  6V;|c.  for  cut  loaf 
and  crushed,  and  4%c.  for  powdered. 

COFFEE.— The  market  is  steadier  for  Brazil 
coffee,  and  mild  (trades  are  Generally  firm,  with 
fair  demand.  Java  Is  21<»31t6c. ;  Maracaibo,  17 
(S'lOc.-  Lmtunvrn,lC>fi(322c.;  Alocha,24ki®25c..  and 
Brazil,  1596@17?ic. 

COTTON.— Trading  in  cotton  is  chiefly  local, 
and  while  the  market  is  quite  active  prices  are 
somewhat  irregular.  In  spot  cotton  middling 
uplands  is  quoted  at  8Jgc.,  and  middling  Gulf, 
9Kc. 

WOOL.— The  transactions  in  domestic  wool 
for  the  week  were  about  460,000  lb,  and  In  for¬ 
eign  wools  over  2.000.000.  The  activity  in  the 
market  has  not  stimulated  prices,  however,  and 
from  now  until  December,  when  the  demand 
for  heavy  wools  comes  in.  prices  are  likely  to  be 
weaker.  The  prices  are  without  material 
change  on  the  bnsis  of  18@10c.  for  XX  and 
nbove  :  9ftl3c.  for  Territory;  12@14c.  for  Texas, 
and  9@13kc.  for  California. 

FLOUR  AND  MEAL.-The  demand  for  flour 
is  rather  slow,  altbo  experts  to  Europe  for  the 
week  were  large.  Holders  are  confident  and  re¬ 
fuse  to  make  concessions.  Winter  pnlents  aro 
quoted  at  $3.60(5-3  76  per  bbl.;  straights,  $3.35® 
3  60  •  clears.  $3(713.40 :  spring  patents.  $3  60W3.8O : 
straights.  $3  40'S 3.50;  clears.  $2  90(53.15.  and  city 
patents.  S4.20O4.45.  Rye  flour  is  quiet  nt  $2.60(5 
2.00.  nod  buckwheat  flour  steady  at  $1.55(31.00 
per  100  tb. 

MEATS  AND  STOCKS  —Country  dressed 
hogs  are  weak  nt.  48j«8Kc  per  Th.  Dressed  mut¬ 
ton  is  steady  nt  S'.tiOc.  per  lb,  and  dressed  lambs 
slow  at  5®8c.  City  dressed  veals  are  firm  at  7@ 
11c.,  and  country  dressed,  OWi'ffilOc. 

PROVISIONS.— There  is  a  little  better  tone  to 
the  provision  market.  Lard  closes  firmer  nt 
$0  35  per  100  lb.  M«ss  pork  is -tendy  at  $9.75® 
10.25  per  bbl.:  family,  811.75SM2  25,  and  short 
clear,  $11(313.50.  Beef  Is  steady  nt  $9(39.50  per 
bbl.  for  packet;  $10312  for  family,  and  S10317 
for  extra  India  mess.  Beef  hams  aro  slow  at 
$14@15. 

GRAINS  AND  II AY.— Receipts  of  cash  wheat 
in  the  Northwest  continue  to  run  heavy  and  de¬ 
press  the  mnrket.  Spot  wheat  here,  however. 
Is  moderately  active  nt  lower  price*,  hut  with 
large  export,  demand,  sufficient  freight  room 
being  hard  <o  secure.  December  wheat  is 
quoted  at  0696c.:  No.  2  red,  709fcc..  and  No.  1 
Northern,  08k|c.  Spot  corn  is  in  modernte  de¬ 
mand  at  steady  prices,  and  contracts  are  mod¬ 
erately  active  but  irregular.  The  trading  is 
mostly  local  and  within  a  narrow  ranee.  Ex¬ 
ports  nre  large  and  receipts  liberal.  December 
corn  is  35kjc  ;  No  2  cash,  37kjft)88e.;  No.  2  white, 
38®3«Vsc.,  and  vellow.  8795c.  Oats  am  dull  and 
hardly  changed.  There  has  been  a  good  Increase 
in  the  visible,  nnd  locnl  trade  In  futures  is  fairly 
active.  December  oats  are  2c96c-:  No.  2  cash, 
white.  24H'»2434c..  and  No.  2  mixed,  23V6c.  Bar¬ 
ley  Is  nominal  nt  45ft 50c.;  buckwheat  steady  at 
424c  for  Stnte.  nnd  Western  nnd  State  rve 
quiet,  nt  $2.6(1(33 .05  per  bbl.  Ornmeal  is  steady 
at  $2.00  for  Brandywine.  The  mnrket  is  quiet 
for  hnv.  with  prime  timnlhv  nt  90c.:  No.  8  to  No. 
1.  70085c.:  clover  mixed,  05®76c.,  nrnl  snlt.  Imv, 
40(7ft46e.  Straw  Is  quiet,  with  long  rye  at.  5(k305c., 
and  short  rye.  oat  and  wheat  straw,  85(3 45c. 

BUTTER  AND  CHEESE.— Th?  market  for 
butter  Is  fnlr'y  steady  with  the  demand  less 
thnn  the  supplies,  which  nre  rather  ample  on 
most  grades.  Exporters  have  tnken  a  fnlr  lot 
for  the  week,  nnd  nre  still  buying  good  June 
butter.  Extra  creamery  I*  224<323o  :  firsts.  20® 
21o.;  thirds  to  seconds,  14(318e  :  State  dairv.  15 
02140.:  lm'taMon  creamery.  12(317c.:  June 
creatnerv,  15'n21c.;  Western  dnlry.  10316c.,  nnd 
factory,  9®14c  Cheese  Is  higher  and  In  moder¬ 
ate  supply,  with  first  cost  very  firm.  Large  size 
full  cream  cheese,  fnney.  1“  10(»10Vjc.;  good  to 
choice.  8V4ft093o.;  common  to  fnlr.7'd8t/,c  ;  fnney 
small  sizes,  lie.:  good  to  choice.  0V6 '3111350.;  com¬ 
mon  to  fair.  "U.nOc.:  part  skims,  3Wi(37MjC.,  and 
full  Bklms,  2Hj@8c. 

POULTRY  AND  EGGS.— Live  poultry  hns 
been  verv  low,  dull  ami  depressed  this  week,  but 
the  market  shows  a  little  improvement  at  t lie 
close.  Fowls  nre  per  lb;  chickens.  74 

(a8W>o.;  old  roosters. Oc.;  turkevs,  7'!>9e.:  -lucks. 
60® 0(>c.  per  pnlr,  nnd  g>-pso.  Slftil.25.  Dres*ed 
poultry  nlso  show  some  Improvements  nt  the 
close,  and  prices  close  firm.  Old  turkevs  nre 9  * 
10c.;  \  tiling,  SWltV.;  fowls,  7ft>8o  :  old  cocks,  4V<j® 
64  c.;  Philadelphia  chickens,  10®15c.;  Western 
dry-picked.  87110c  ;  scalded,  Btanitfo.:  Eastern 
spring  (lurks,  18(3' 6c. ;  Western.  87512c. ,  nnd 
Eastern  geese,  llft>15e.  Egg*  arc  sten  'y.  with 
Jersey  at  22c  :  state  and  Pennsylvania.  20®22e.; 
Western,  !R(320c.:  refrigerator,  1675170.;  limed. 
160104c.:  culls,  *304  por  cn*o. 

FRESH  FRUITS.— Apples  for  exnort  are 
steady,  and  nlso  choice  ones  for  local  trndo. 
Pears  are  steady:  quinces  firm;  peaches  dull; 
cranberries  firmer,  and  table  graticsstendv.  Jon¬ 
athan  nnples  nre  $203  per  bbl.;  Snow. $2.5603.75: 
King,  $202.60;  Bald  wb-saml  Greenings,  $1.2502. 
Reckol  pears  aro  $306  n.  r  bbl  ;  Bnsr,  $20)3; 
quinces.  $400  ;  pearlies.  6Oc.0$l  per  crate.  State 
Concord  nnd  Catawba  grapes  are  KVTMlc.  per 
smnll  linsket,  and  17O10e.  for  large  basket  :  nn- 
rlver.  gift  crates,  60c.<»$l.nnd  wine  grapes.  14(3 
2c.  per  lb.  Cranberries  are  $6.25-38. 50  per  bbl. 
for  Capo  Cod.  nnd  $1.7502.15  perorate  for  Jersey. 

POTATOES  AND  VEGETABLES.- Potatoes 
continue  dull  at  60e  >3$1.12  porbbl  for  all  grades, 
nnd  sweats  are  active  at  $1.5033.  Onions  arc 
easy  with  white  at  $1 ,25ft 9  per  bbl.:  rcd.60-.(76$l. 
and  yellow.  00o.'3$l  25.  Cauliflowers  are  $lft3  ncr 
bbl.;  cabbages.  $1.50  311.50  per  100;  celery.  $1(31.50 
per  do?.,  flat  bunches ;  Florida  eggplants.  $475 
4.50  per  bbl.:  Southern  pens,  $1.60(33  per  basket : 
string  beans,  $1712  per  basket;  squash,  80000c. 
por  bbl.;  turnips,  50<37r>c. 


HOTELS.  RESORTS.  ETC. 

Atlanta  Exposition. 

ATLANTA  UNIVERSITY  will  entertain  visitors. 
Lodging  50  and  75  cents.  Meals  35  cents.  Con¬ 
venient  to  electric  and  steam  cars  to  Exposition 
Grounds.  Write  for  circular  to 

President  HORACE  BUMSTEAD,  Atlontn,  Ga. 

Hotel  Brunswick, 

BOSTON, 

BARNES  &  DTTNKLEE, 

PROPRIETORS. 


In 

CAKES 
FOR  GENERAL 
BLACKING  APPLIED  AND 
POLISHED  WITH  A  BRUSH' 


SUN  PASTE 

"for  a  quick  after-dinner  shine 

APPLIED  AND  POLISHED  WITH  A  CLOTH” 
Morse  Bros.  Props.Conlon. Mass., USA. 


0VINGT0N  BROTHERS, 

FINE  CHINA  AND  GLASS. 

38  and  40  Flatbush  Avenue,  Brooklyn. 
330  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


^.BENEDICT’S  TIME  y. 
Diamonds  and  Watches 

A  SPECIALTY. 

No  Increase  In  the  Price  of  Our  Diamonds. 
IMPORTER*  AND  MANUFACTURER*. 

Watches,  Diamonds,  Chains,  Rich 
Jewelry  and  Silverware. 

“THE  BENEDICT” 

Only  perfect  cuff, 
sleeve  anil  collar 
Hutton  made.  All 
In  one  piece.  Goes 
In  like  a  wedge  and 
fllos  around  across 
the  buttonhole. 

Strong,  durable, 
and  cun  be  adjusted 

1  any  sleove  button. 

BENEDICT  BROTHERS, 

KEEPERS  OF  THE  CITY  TIME. 

^  Benedict  Bulldin 

171  Brondwny,  cor.  Cortlnndt  St,, 

NEW  YORK. 

ESTABLISHED  18*21. 


★ 


HOUSEFURNISHING 

COOKING  UTENSILS, 
CUTLERY,  CHINA.  AND 
GLASS. 

EDDY’S  REFRIGERATORS 


LEWIS  &  CONGER 

130  and  132  West  42d  St. 
NEW  YORK. 


Importers  nnd  Cutters  of 

DIAMONDS 

And  Manufacturers  of 

Diamond  Jewelry, 

58  Nassau  Street  and  20  Maiden  Lane, 
NEW  YORK. 


Also  Special  Diabc L  .  „ 

and  Patent  Biscuix  X-'V  “V1  Pantry 
llnrlvalid/ii  AilaflruoYEuropc, 

Pamphlets  aira  BaKVig  Sataples  Free. 

Wrlto  Furwoll  SJRhluoK  Wu&rtovrnL  N.  Y.a  U.S.A. 


WE  GUARANTEE 
OUR  ROSES 

Will  yield  a  flue  crop  of  flowers  next  June 
if  planted  this  fall  according  to  our  Instructions. 

If  you  wait  till  spring  to  plant  them  you  will 
not  have  nearly  so  ninny  or  so  fine  flowers  the  first 
year.  Price,  S3. 50  n  dozen.  By  mull,  prepaid. 

Our  plants  are  not  smnll  affairs  grown  In  pots 
such  as  are  usually  sent  through  the  mal.s, 
but  strong  field  grown  bunhen.  In  other 
words  pot  plants  grown  lu  Nursery  rows  two  years. 

1,  S,  3. 1, 5or0  varieties  according  to  wish  of  purchaser. 

W.  S.  LITTLE  &  CO  ,  Rochester,  N  Y. 

The  soft  glow  off  the  tea  rose 

is  acquired  by  ladies  who  use  Pozzoxi's 

Complexion  Powder.  Try  it. 


WALTER  BAKER  dk  CO.,  Limited.  Their 
Delicious  BrcnUln«t  Cocoa  is  absolutely  pnre. 
No  chemicals  used.  Costs  less  than  one  cent  a  cup. 


I  love!  Article 

A  CAPSULE  -  A  NEW  FORM  FOR 

CUDAHY'S  BRAND 

! EXTRACT  OF  BEEF 

Note. — A  Capsule  in  a  cup  of  hot 
water  quickly  makes  a  mos'  deli 
cious  cup  of  strengthening  bouillon. 

Refreshing  to  Tired  Folks 
Reviving  to  Sick  Folks 

Always  insist  on 

Cudahy’s  Rex  Brand 

A  pretty  booklet,  “ From  the  Rauch  to  the 
Table"  run)  a  package  of  Capsules  mailed Jor  I 


“The  consumer  should  be  as  careful 
In  the  selection  of  Cod  Liver  Oil  as  he 
is  in  choice  of  food  for  his  table.” 

With  this  in  view  we  can  recommend 

Mollers 
Cod  Liver 

Oil 


as  being  scientifically  prepared,  pure, 
sweet,  digestible,  and  free  from  dis= 
agreeable  taste  or  odor. 

Put  up.  only  in  plat,  oval  bottles,  each  bottle 
bearing  in  perforated  letters  date  oj  season  nt 
which  the  Oil  was  produced. 

,  Schlertelin  &  Co.,  New  York,  Sole  Agents. 


/arm  anh  ©arkn. 

I  The  Agricultural  Editor  wHl  be  ulad  to  re<.c.  e 
any  practical  hints,  suygestions  or  information 
that  will  make  this  department  more  valuable 
to  those  of  our  subscribers  who  feel  specially 
interested.)  _ 

PROFITABLE  COWS. 

BY  E.  H.  FARRINGTON. 

A  person  feeding  cows  for  the  milk  they 
produce  should  keep  some  record  of  each 
cow’s  performance.  If  the  market  you  sup¬ 
ply  simply  offers  a  given  price  for  so  much 
milk,  and  that  milk  is  not  examined  except 
by  weight  or  measure,  you  may  be  satisfied 
by  weighing  each  cow’s  milk  at  every  milk¬ 
ing.  This  small  amonnt  of  trouble  will 
well  repay  the  cow  owner,  even  if  he  can 
sell  the  milk  by  the  pound  or  quart  regard¬ 
less  of  its  quality.  It  is  surprising  how 
much  interest  such  a  record  has  to  the  cow 
owner  after  he  has  once  tried  it.  It  awakens 
a  deeper  interest  in  some  cows  and  a  deter¬ 
mination  to  sell  others  to  the  butcher. 
Such  a  record  gives  figures  as  a  basis  for  an 
opiuion  of  a  cow. 

Weighing  a  cow’s  milk  once  a  week  is 
better  than  nothing.  Some  records  kept  at 


this  Experiment  Station  of  six  cows  showed 
that,  even  by  weighing  the  milk  of  each 
cow  once  in  two  weeks  or  once  a  month, 
the  total  production  of  a  cow  through  the 
whole  period  of  lactation  could  be  calcu¬ 
lated  very  easily  and  quite  accurately. 
Compared  with  daily  weighiDgs  the  amount 
found  was  over  95  per  cent,  of  the  exact 
total  as  obtained  by  the  daily  weighing  of 
milk. 

There  are  very  few  markets,  however, 
that  will  buy  milk  regardless  of  its  qual¬ 
ity  and  simply  pay  for  it  by  the  pound  or 
quart.  Many  creameries  have  abandoned 
the  system  of  pooling  milk  and  now  buy  on 
the  test  plan,  paying  each  patron  according 
to  the  quality  of  the  milk  he  supplies.  If 
he  wants  to  haul  water  to  the  creamery  he 
hus  that  privilege,  but  he  gets  no  pay  for  It. 
The  idea  of  paying  for  milk  and  not  water, 
and  the  better  the  milk  the  more  the  money, 
is  not  entirely  confined  to  creameries. 
Every  one  who  buys  wants  good  milk,  the 
best  is  none  too  good.  Since  this  is  the  de¬ 
mand  the  trade  will  go  to  those  who  supply 
this  demand. 

CITY  MILK  INSPECTION. 

The  large  cities  pass  laws  regulating  the 
milk  supply,  and  adopt  a  certain  standard 
of  quality  which  all  milk  sold  in  the  city 
must  come  up  to.  The  system  of  milk  in¬ 
spection  is  so  guarded  and  perfected  in 
some  European  cities  that  a  lot  of  poor 
milk  can  be  traced  to  the  exact  farm  and 
cows  which  produced  it,  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  the  milk  was  shipped  by  rail,  a 
long  distance  from  where  it  was  produced. 

The  most  common  standard  of  quality  in 
milk  adopted  by  States  and  cities  is  87  5  per 
cent. water,  12.50  percent,  solids,  and  3.  per 
cent,  butter  fat. 

Now  it  is  a  fact  that  some  cows,  and  they 
nre  not  very  uncommon,  give  milk  that 
falls  below  this  standard.  Their  natural, 
unadulterated  milk  is  too  thin  to  comply 
with  the  law.  What  is  a  cow  owner  to  do 
in  a  case  like  this  ?  He  can’t  tell  by  look¬ 
ing  at  the  milk  how  rich  it  is,  neither  will 
tasting  it  give  him  an  exact  knowledge  of 
its  composition. 

A  sample  of  very  yellow,  rich-looking 
milk  was  brought  to  me  from  one  of  the 
restaurants  at  the  World’s  Fair.  One 
would  judge  from  its  appearance  that  it 
was  of  fine  quality.  A  test  of  the  milk, 
however,  showed  that  it  was  very  thin  and 
below  any  standard  of  composition  that  I 
have  ever  heard  of.  It  had  evidently  been 
freely  watered,  and  colored  with  some 
patent  batter  color. 

CREAM  TUBE  TEST  OF  MILK. 

Can  we  weed  out  our  poor  cows  by  setting 
the  milk  of  each  one  in  a  glass  tube  and 
measuring  the  inches  of  cream  that  will 
rise?  Such  a  method  of  judging  of  the 
quality  of  milk  is  a  little  better  than  taste- 
iDg  of  the  milk,  but  not  much. 

The  depth  of  cream  that,  will  rise  on  milk 
varies  not  entirely  according  to  the  richness 
of  the  milk,  because  several  glass  tubes  filled 
with  the  Fame  milk  may  be  set  at  different 
temperatures  aDd  show  a  difference  in  the 
thickness  of  the  cream,  altho  they  are  all 
the  same  milk.  The  cause  of  this  is  the 
variation  in  the  amount  of  fat  and  water  in 
cream.  The  thickness  of  cream  is  iuflu- 
uenced  by  the  temperature  at  which  milk 
is  set  and  the  length  of  time  it  is  allowed  to 
rise.  There  are  also  two  *or  her  causes  that 
influence  the  thickness  of  cream  obtained 
by  gravity  processes.  They  are  the  amount 
of  fibrin  in  milk  and  the  size  of  the  fat 
globules.  The  great  trouble  in  testing  milk 
by  cream  tubes  is  the  lack  of  uniformity  in 
cream.  It  varies  in  thickness  and  richness 
almost  as  much  if  not  more  than  milk. 

CHURN  TEST  OF  MILK. 

Another  way  of  testing  the  milk  of  each 
cow  would  be  to  cream  and  churn  the  milk 
of  each  one  separately,  and  then  weigh  the 
butter.  The  objection  to  this  method,  out¬ 
side  of  the  amount  of  work  it  requires,  is 
the  fact  that  butter  is  something  like  cream. 

Butter  is  not  of  uniform  composition.  Tne 
amount  of  water  in  different  lots  of  butter 
is  variable.  It  does  not  go  to  so  great  ex¬ 
tremes  as  the  water  in  cream,  but  it  may 
vary  from  5  to  20  per  cent,  without  one’« 
being  able  to  detect  it  by  sight. 

Now  there  is  one  particular  ingredient  in 
milk  which  we  have  been  trying  to  estimate 
in  both  the  cream  test  and  the  butter  test 
of  milk  that  we  have  been  disenssing.  Our 
effort  is  concentrated  on  determining  one 
thing  in  milk  in  order  to  judge  of  its  qual¬ 
ity.  It  is  the  butter  fat.  The  most  vari¬ 
able  solid  constituent  of  milk  is  the  fat. 
The  per  cent,  of  bntter  fat  in  milk  indicates 
bow  rich  or  thin  milk  may  be.  The  other 
solid  constituents,  casein,  milk  sugar  and 
ash,  nearly  always  follow  the  fat  in  amount. 
A  milk  containing  a  high  per  cent,  of  fat 
almost  always  has  a  high  per  cent,  of  sol. 
ids,  not  fat,  and  vice  versd.  Consequently, 
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tbe  butter  fat  In  milk  is  a  good  measure  of 
its  food  value. 

As  has  already  been  mentioned,  testing 
milk  by  taste,  creaming  or  churning,  can¬ 
not  be  very  exact.  A  chemical  analysis  of 
milk  will  show  its  composition,  but  it  is  too 
expensive  and  delicate  an  operation  for 
practical  use  on  the  farm.  A  process  has 
been  invented,  however,  by  which  the  exact 
amount  of  fat  in  milk  can  be  determined  by 
almost  any  intelligent  person.  It  is  very 
inexpensive,  quite  simple,  and  can  be  made 
in  a  few  minutes. 

The  Babcock  milk  test  was  given  to  the 
public  in  J uly,  1890.  It  shows  the  per  cent, 
of  fat  in  milk,  nothing  else.  We  have  said 
that  the  fat  in  milk  is  a  good  measure  of  its 
food  value.  Scales  will  show  how  much 
milk  a  cow  produces,  and  the  Babcock  milk 
test  will  measure  its  quality.  Provided 
with  these  two  helps  no  one  has  a  right  to 
blame  any  one  but  himself  if  he  is  in  the 
milk  business  aud  keeping  unprofitable 
cows. 

There  are  a  great  many  milch  cows  that 
don't  puy  their  board  bills.  There  are 
others  which  do  pay  for  their  feed  and  a 
profit  besides.  Cows  are  not  machines,  they 
vary  in  their  capacity  as  much  as  men  aud 
women.  They  differ  from  humanity  ia  one 
respect,  however  ;  for  since  man  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  feed  and  care  of  cows  he  can 
dispose  of  those  he  dou’t  want,  but  human¬ 
ity  cannot  always  dispose  of  its  wicked  and 
unprofitable  servants.  Any  owner  of  milch 
cows  can  afford  to  use  a  pair  of  scales  and  a 
Babcock  Milk  Tester.  They  will  be  a  pay¬ 
ing  investment.  He  can’t  afford  to  be  with¬ 
out  them. 

WORLD’S  FAIR  COWS. 

The  World’s  Fair  Dairy  Test  gives  such  a 
complete  record  of  so  many  cows  that 
some  of  the  results  obtained  there  are 
worthy  of  mention  to  illustrate  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  cows’  capacity.  In  that  test  there 
was  no  guesswork.  Exact  records  were 
kept  of  the  feed  and  milk  of  every  cow. 
There  were  in  all  107  cows  entered  in  some 
of  the  tests  betweeu  May  and  November, 
1893.  They  were  all  selected  animals,  fed 
by  expert  feeders  who  had  tbe  privilege  of 
giving  their  cows  as  much  or  little  of  any 
kind  of  feed  as  could  be  obtained;  but 
every  ounce  of  feed  eaten  was  charged  to 
the  cow,  and  she  was  credited  with  the  milk 
Bhe  produced.  Each  cow’s  milk  was  tested 
as  well  as  weighed,  so  that  she  got  credit 
for  quality  as  well  as  for  quantity. 

There  were  tweaty-six  cows  that  went 
through  the  whole  of  three  tests  coveriug  a 
period  of  135  days.  They  were  all  measured 
by  tbe  same  standard.  Feed,  milk  and  in¬ 
crease  in  live  weight  were  all  valued  at  the 
same  prices  for  each  cow.  According  to  the 
standards  adopted,  the  best  one  of  these 
twenty-six  cows  made  a  net  profit  of  about 
eighty  cents  per  day,  the  poorest  cow  only 
thirty-five  cents  a  day. 

The  cow  that  gave  the  most  milk,  41 
pounds  daily  for  five  months,  made  a  net 
profit  of  fifty-three  cents  per  day.  Her  milk 
contained  about  1.4  pounds  butter  fat  daily. 
Another  cow  which  gave  32  pounds  milk 
daily,  or  nine  pounds  less  than  the  one  just 
mentioned,  made  a  daily  net  profit  of  fifty- 
six  cents.  Her  milk  contained  1.5  pounds 
butter  fat.  She  gave  less  milk  by  nine 
pounds  a  day,  but  it  was  richer  and  made  a 
net  profit  of  three  cents  a  day  more  than  the 
cow  that  gave  the  most  milk.  The  cow 
making  the  greatest  net  profit  among  the 
107  cows,  averaged  34  3  pouuds  milk  daily. 
There  were  thirteen  other  cows  that  gave  a 
little  more  milk  than  she  did,  tho  she  was  a 
large  milker ;  but  her  milk  averaged  for  the 
whole  period  of  five  montbs5.40  per  cent.  fat. 
No  other  cow’s  milk  averaged  over  5.0  per 
cent,  fat,  and  the  poorest  or  least  profitable 
cow  gave  28  pounds  a  day  containing  3.25 
per  cent,  fat,  amounting  to  less  than  one 
pound  bucter  fat  per  day. 

These  cows,  like  all  the  others,  were  in 
about  the  same  part  of  their  milking  pe¬ 
riod.  They  were  all  nearly  “fresh”  cows, 
and  every  one  of  them  fed  up  to  her  full 
capacity  by  men  who  thoroughly  under¬ 
stood  feeding  them,  and  were  making  the 
cows  do  their  best  to  win  an  award. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  among  all 
these  cows,  which  were  tested  so  carefully 
and  for  such  a  long  time,  the  one  making 
the  greatest  net  profit  or  the  largest  mar¬ 
gin  between  cost  of  feed  and  value  of  prod¬ 
uct  was  the  cow  which  gave  the  richest 
milk. 

This  may  not  be  universally  true  of  all 
cows ;  but  in  this  test  the  cows  were  judged 
on  their  butter  yield  ;  and  it  either  so  hap¬ 
pens  or  is  an  illustration  of  a  cow  law,  that 
the  cow  giving  the  richest  milk  daring  the 
whole  period  of  135  days  was  the  most  prof¬ 
itable  butter  cow  of  the  twenty  six  which 
went  through  these  tests. 

These  World’s  Fair  cows  are  only  men¬ 
tioned  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  there  is  a 


great  difference  in  the  excess  of  milk  and 
batter  produced  by  different  cows  over 
what,  is  necessary  to  pay  for  their  feed. 
Some  cows'  product  is  not  sufficient  to  pay 
their  board,  others  may  be  enough  to  pay 
for  that  of  the  man  who  takes  care  of  them 
as  well  as  their  own.  Between  these  two 
extremes  there  are  all  grades,  and  the  per¬ 
formance  of  each  one  can  be  ascertained  by 
means  of  a  pair  of  scales  and  a  Babcock 
Milk  Tester. 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Cham¬ 
paign,  III. 


SHORT  POULTRY  CHATS. 

BY  JOHN  W.  CADGHEY. 


Fall  weather  brings  much  to  atteud  to 
before  winter  weather  comes.  Your  sur¬ 
plus  stock  should  be  marketed  and  the  pro 
ceeds  laid  away  for  necessaries  that  come 
before  spring  arrives.  Nests  and  roosts 
should  be  cjeaued  and  fumigated.  White¬ 
wash  all  the  inside  in  a  thorough  manuer. 
Do  not  delay  this  work. 

There  are  many  who  are  unable  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  the  male  and  female  duck. 
You  can  invariably  tell  which  is  which  by 
observing  this  rule  :  The  drake  has  a  fine 
voice,  while  the  duck  has  a  heavy  one.  It 
s  the  duck  that  says  "  Quack  !  quack  !” 
Besides  this  the  drake  has  a  curled  feather 
in  Us  tail,  which  the  duck  does  not  have. 


Since  Armour  and  other  meat  packers 
have  taken  hold  of  poultry,  packing  it  as 
they  do  meat,  the  demand  for  broilers  has 
steadily  increased  ;  but  prices  have  been 
low,  owing  to  the  close  margin  of  profit 
which  must  prevail  on  packed  meats  sold 
in  large  consigument,  and  because  few 
caponize  their  stock  before  marketing.  In 
Kansas  City  thousands  of  chickens  are 
killed  daily  for  this  purpose,  packed  in 
cans,  and  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Fowls  afflicted  with  scaly  legs  should  be 
removed  from  the  rest  of  your  flock  and 
promptly  treated,  as  one  case  is  apt  to 
spread  the  disease  among  the  entire  flock. 
Fowls  troubled  in  this  way  can  be  cured  by 
i  soaking  the  feet  in  hot  water  aud  scrubbing 
with  pure  castile  soap  ;  after  that  rub  the 
legs  with  turpentine.  It  is  caused  by  a 
microbe  under  the  skin  on  the  legs,  and  if 
you  can  kill  them  the  scales  will  drop  off 
and  new  skin  replace  it. 

For  fine  roasting  fowls  the  cross  of  Lang- 
shan  Plymouth  is  considered  among  the 
best.  As  for  broilers  at  the  age  of  twelve 
weeks  it  is  fully  as  satisfactory  us  either 
the  Langshan  or  Plymouth  Rock  in  their 
purity.  But  for  roasting  fowls,  size  and 
quality  considered,  it  has  no  superior,  being 
a  bright  golden  skin  when  dressed  and  very 
attractive.  Cross-bred  poultry  is  always 
useful  for  marketing. 

Light  Brahmas  are  al  ways  considered  one 
of  tne  most  useful  fowls  that  we  have. 
Some  good  breeds  are  considered  about  tbe 
equal  of  the  Leghorn  as  layers, and  they  lay 
a  much  larger  egg.  At  from  eight  to  ten 
weeks  old  they  are  superior  as  broilers  aDd 
eagerly  sought  by  market  people,  because 
.they  dress  large  and  look  nice  when  ready 
for  the  pau.  You  cannot  make  any  mistake 
in  selecting  this  noble  breed. 


Tbe  existence  of  a  comparatively  new 
and  important  poultry  diseuse,  technically 
known  as  nodular  teecasis  in  fowls,  a  tape¬ 
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worm  malady  resembling  tubercnloslp,  i<» 
announced  In  aD  agricultural  department 
bulletin.  Agricultural  experts  attach 
much  importance  to  the  malady,  a  some¬ 
what  analogous  one  having  led  to  the  de 
liberate  destruction  of  many  animals,  the 
owners  believing  that  thereby  tuberculosis 
was  being  eliminated  from  tbeir  flocks. 
The  disease  has  alreadv  been  reported  from 
Virginia,  North  Carolina  aDd  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  the  renort  says  that  the 
total  loss  both  from  deaths  am!  shrinkage  of 
poultry  products  due  to  the  disease  Is  very 
large.  As  the  inquiry  into  the  cause  of 
poultrv  diseases  becomes  more  general,  it 
is  probable  that,  this  affection  will  be  occa¬ 
sionally  encountered,  and  unless  its  nature 
is  recognized  it  may  in  some  instances, 
like  a  flock  of  diseased  sheep,  lead  to  an  un¬ 
warranted  destruction  of  property. 

Clbvbland.  O. 


PREVENTING  BURDOCKS  FROM 
SEEDING. 

Tho  only  a  biennial,  the  burdock  is  a  bad 
weed  from  its  innumerable  seeds,  which  are 
distributed  by  every  person  or  animal  that 
comes  in  contact  with  tbe  ripened  plant. 
Cutting  the  burdock  down  wheu  it  begins 
to  form  blossoms  will  usually  kill  it,  as  at 
this  stage  of  growth  the  root  has  but  little 
vigor  left.  But.  when  these  large  burdoeks 
are  piled  for  burning  there  should  be  plenty 
of  dry  wood  in  tbe  heap,  so  as  to  make  a  hot 
fire.  If  the  weeds  are  burned  alone  some  of 
tbe  seed  will  fall  down  to  the  bottom  of  tbe 
burning  pile  aud  escape  destruction.  In  a 
slow  fire  made  from  green  weeds  there  is  a 
stratum  of  carbonic  acid  gas  at  the  bottom 
of  the  heap  in  which  nothing  will  burn.— 
American  Cultivator. 


A  lamp  with  wrong  chim¬ 
ney  stinks  if  it  does  not 
smoke.  Get  the  “Index  to 
Chimneys.” 

Write  to  Geo  A  Macbeth 
Co,  Pittsburgh,  Pa,  for  it. 


Pearl  glass,  pearl  top,  tough 


HALL’S  BALSAM 

CURES 

Coughs  1  Colds 

Dr.  Wm.  Hall’s  Balsam,  for  the  Lungs 
is  a  wonderful  family  medicine;  it  has 
been  used  for  many  years,  and  it  cures 
Coughs,  Colds,  Crip,  Sore  Throat,  arid 
Consumption,  too.  it  taken  in  the  earl) 
stages  of  ti  at  disease* — it  soothes  and  re¬ 
lieves  the  p  tient  when  cure  is  hopeless. 

Every  mother  should  have  a  hoi  tie  of 
Hall's  Balsam  in  the  family  medicine 
chest,  ready  for  immediate  use. 

Sold  in  bottles  at  $1.00,  50  cts.,  and  for 
trial,  25  cts.,  by  all  Druggists. 

Try  it,  Try  it! 


Saved  My  Life. 

“  I  caught  a  severe  cold,  attended 
by  a  terrible  cough.  Doctors  pro¬ 
nounced  my  case  hopeless.  Ayer’s 
Cherry  Pectoral  relieved  the  cough, 
and  Anally  cured  me."— W.  H.  Ward, 

8  Qutmby  ave.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral 

Highest  Awards  at  World's  Fair. 


THE  DOCTOR’S  COLUMN. 

A.  E  H.,  St.  Paul.— I  seem  to  be  losing  what 
little  hair  I  have  ;  it  is  falling  out  in  quantities,  is 
very  dry  and  brittle.  What  can  I  d>i  for  it  ? 

Use  Petroleine  as  direi  ted,  and  twice  a 
week  cleanse  the  scalp  with  sage  tea. 

M.  A.  G  ,  Omaha.— Please  give  me  a  good  rem¬ 
edy  for  eczema? 

Take  three  drops  of  Tbyroidine,  extract 
of  the  Thyroid  Glaud,  three  times  daily. 
Apply  Eczemicure  as  directed.  Twice  a 
week,  a  teaspooiiful  of  Natrolithic  Salts  in 
half  tumbler  hot  water  before  breakfast. 

D.  M.  J.,  New  York.— Have  an  offensive  breath 
caused  by  catarrh.  How  can  I  relieve  the  cause  ? 

Take  Catarrhine  as  directed.  It  is  a  guar¬ 
anteed  remedy.  Keep  the  bowels  regular 
with  Natrolithic  Salts. 

Trilby.— Am  extremely  nervous,  and  also  con¬ 
stipated. 

Take  Cerebrlne,  extract  of  the  brain,  in 
five  drop  doses  on  the  tongue,  three  times 
duily.  Three  times  a  week,  before  break¬ 
fast,  take  two  teaspoonfuls  of  Natrolithic 
Salts  in  tumbler  of  hot  water. 

C.  Paling  Brown,  a.M  ,  M.D., 

Med.  Dept  .  Col.  Ghent.  Co.,  Washington,  D.C 
All  letters  of  Inquiry  answered  free. 


THE  ANIMAL  EXTRACTS, 
CEREBRINE,  From  the  Brain.  MED- 
ULLINE,  From  the  Spinal  Cord.  CAR- 
DINE.  From  the  Heart.  OVARINE, 
THYROIDINE.  NATROLITHIC  NALTS, 
For  Constipation.  GASTWINE  For  Dyspep¬ 
sia.  CAT  AWRHINE,  ECZEMlLURE,  and 
other  specialties  of  tho 

COMJ.n  II I A  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Now  at  all  Druggists.  Send  for  Literature. 

DEAFNESS 

nml  Head  Noire*  relieved  tiy  using 
Wilson's  Common  Sense  Ear  Drums. 

New  oclentllle  Invention;  different 
from  all  othordovlccs.  Thoonl)  rnfo, 
simple,  comfortablo  anil  Invisible 
Ear  Dram  In  tho  world.  Helps  where 
medical  skill  falls.  No  wlro  or  string 
attachment.  Wrlto  for  pnmphloc. 
WILSON  EAR  DRUM  CO., 
__  1  SOGTru.l  nhli„  LauUflllr,  Kr 

omceu  |troa,|wa».  New  Vork. 


THE  INDEPENDENT. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

Payable  In  Advance. 

New  subscribers  can  begin  with  any 
Number. 

1  Number  (1  week) . *.10 

2  Numbers  (2  weeks) . 20 

4  “  (1  month) . 25 

13  '*  (3  months) . 75 

17  "  (4  “  ) .  1.00 

26  "  (6  “  ) .  1.60 

52  ”  (1  year) .  8.00 

One  subscription  (2  years) .  5.00 

In  clubs  of  five  or  more  *2.00  each. 

To  clergymen  *2.00  a  year. 

PORTAGE  to  any  Foreign  Country  in  the 
Universal  Postal  Union  *1.56  a  year  addl 
tlonal 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  will  not  be  received 
from  Agents  or  Po.stma9t.ers  at  Club  rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  will  be  stopped  at  the 
end  of  time  for  which  payment  Is  made. 

REMITTANCES  should  he  made  to  tbe 
order  of  TiiF.  INDEPENDENT  bv  means  of 
Money  Orders,  Checks.  Registered  Letters, 
Express,  or  Express  Money  Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS  should  renew  a  week  or 
two  previous  to  the  expiration  of  thulr  sub¬ 
scriptions,  lu  order  to  receive  their  papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs.  Sampson  Low  <Xc  Co.  are  our 
agents  lu  Loudou  to  receive  subscriptions 
aDd  aovertisements. 

Auy  one  wishing  to  subscribe  for  other 
papers  or  magazines  in  connection  with  Tbe 
Independent,  can  save  money  by  writing 
for  our  I'lut  binu  List. 

We  can  Bnppiy  F'les  or  Binders  for  Tbe 
Independent,  capable, of  bolding  26  num¬ 
bers,  postpaid,  for  *1.00.  ^ 

ADVERTISING  RATES  made  known 
on  application.  Address 

THE  INDEPENDENT, 

130  Fulton  Rr root.  Now  York  City, 


HAVE  Ynn  FIVE  OR  MORE  COWS? 


naby  "  Cream  Separator  will  earn  its  cost  for 
you  every  year.  Why  continue  an  Inferior  system 
another  year  at  so  grout  a  loss?  Dairying  Is  now  tho 
only  profitable  feature  of  Agriculture.  Properly  con¬ 
ducted  It  always  pays  well,  and  must  pay  you.  You 
need  a  Separator,  and  you  need  tho  II KHT,— tho 
“Baby."  All  styles  and  capacities.  Prices, 
upward.-  Scad  for  new  1895  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 


Branch  Offices: 
ELGIN.  ILL. 


General  Offices: 

74  CORTLANDT  ST..  NEW  YORK. 
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Highest  of  all  in  Leavening  Strength. —  Latest  U.  S.  Gov’t  Report. 


Royal 

I  \  ^  ABSOI 


Baking 
Powder 

ABSOLUTELY  PURE 


144  Kinds  of  Pens  iu  one  box. 


ESTERBROOK’S 


A«k  your  Stoiloi 


Assortment  F. 

ESTP.KBKOOK  PEN  CO.,  John  St..  N.  Y. 

Superior  Cooking  Apparatus. 

THE  IMPROVED 

CARPENTER  RANGES 

Have  established  an  nnequaled  reputation  for 
EFFICIENCY,  ECONOMY  and  PERFEC¬ 
TION  in  their  operation,  combining  Beauty, 
Strength  and  Utility. 

Personal  attention  given  to  setting  when  re¬ 
quired. 

Illustrated  Circular  sent  Free  I®  any 
Address. 

CYRUSCARPENTER  &  CO., 

B.  P.  Lovejoy,  Sole  Partner, 

44  Hanover  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


..HATHORN  WATER.. 

SARATOGA,  N.  Y. 

A  NATURAL  MINERAL  WATER.  THE  MOST  POPULAR 
WATER  USED. 

The  annual  sale  in  bottles  of  this  most  popular  mineral  water  has  for  twelve 
years  largely  exceeded  the  sale  in  bottles  of  any 
other  American  natural  mineral  water. 

It  hassafe  medicinal  qualities.  It  clears  the  complexion. 

Its  cleansing  propertiesare  wonderful.  It  revives  dormant  faculties. 

It  strengthens  the  whole  system.  It  Is  increasingly  pleasant  to  the  taste. 

It  restores  a  healthy  appetite.  It  relieves  headache  at  once. 

It  promotes  rest  and  sleep.  It  Is  a  sure  remedy  for  biliousness. 

It  is  specially  helpful  to  business  men. 


Extract*)  from  tho  letters  of  Rev.  Dr.  Theodore  L.  Caylor,  read  as  follows :  ••  For  many  summers  I  have 
been  happy  to  commend  this  wonderful  wnter  to  the  public.  I  hope  to  drink  It  for  twenty  gammers  more." 
'  It  takes  bold  like  a  good  sermon."  "  It  will  go  to  tho  right  spot.”  11  Since  I  cannot  go  to  the  spring,  it  Is  a 
capital  thing  that  tho  spring  can  come  to  mo.  I  have  written  a  groat  deal  In  favor  of  ‘  Hatuobn  Watkh,' 
but  have  never  suld  a  word  too  much  In  prnlse  of  it." 

FOR  SALE  BY  THE  BOX  AT  THE  FOLLOWING  PRICES  : 

Per  case,  four  dozen  pints,  $6.00.  Per  case,  two  dozen  quarts,  $3  60. 

[Delivered  at  Saratoga  for  shipment.] 


STEINWAY 

DOUBLE  ThIUMPH  AT  LONDON.  1885. 

Grand  Gold  Medal  of  International 
Inventions  Exhibition,  also  Grand 
Gold  Medal  by  the  Society  of  Arts  for 
“Best  Pianos  and  several  merito¬ 
rious  and  useful  inventions." 

Wareroonis :  Steinway  Hall,  N.  Y. 
Spencerian  Steel  Pens 

Always  Write  Well,  Wear  Well. 
Once  Ueed,  Always  Used. 


It'll  nf  off).. 
Canfield  Dress  Shields. 


A  Ruined 
Gown 


Caused  by  per¬ 
spiration  is  gen¬ 
erally  the  result 
w  h  e  n  inferior 
dress  shields  are 
used.  The  only 
certain  remedy  is 
the  use  of  the 


Canfield  Dress  Shields. 

These  shields  are:  guaranteed.  The  manu¬ 
facturers  agreeing  to  replace  any  waist 
damaged  by  perspiration  under  the  arms 
when  the  Canfield  Shield  has  been  prop¬ 
erly  attached. 

For  sale  by  dealers  t 
everywhere.  Ask  (or  f 
and  Insist  upon  hav-  II 
Ing  “Canfield  Dress II 
Shields." 

•  CANFIELD 
RUBBER  COMPANY 


London  and  Paris. 


-Mark  o 
Shield. 


Standard 

I  Fall  Descriptive  Catalogue  FREE. 

OSGOOD  &  COMPANY, 


Wanted  everywhere  to  get 
orders  for  our  celebrated  Teas, 
Coffee*.  Baking  Powder. 
Spices.  Extracts  Ac.  The  old¬ 
est,  largest  and  most  respon¬ 
sible  Tea  It  ousc  in  tho  business 
Kstablixhed  1869. 

Big  Incomes. 

BlK  I*r  rmltims. 

Ills  Inducements, 
For  full  particulars  address 
THEOKE.VTAUEKICAV  TEA.  CO., 

P. O.  Box  287,  New  York,  N.Y 


>  A.  B.  &  E.  L.  SHAW. 

1  Established  1180. 

LarfU  Vmi^uwin'y 

~  ULPIT 
SUITS, 

87  SUDBURY  ST., 

Boiton.Uou. 

8en<l  St  damp  fo|_Mm 


One 
Reason 
Why 

Registered  Trade-Marl,. 

There  are  so  many  specialties  in  our 
stock  of  Linen  Goods,  not  found  else¬ 
where,  is  that  we  make  it  our  busi- 
uess  not  only  to  seek  out  the  best 
things  which  have  been  made  in 
Linens,  but  are  constantly  putting 
our  ideas  before  the  manufacturers 
and  having  them  make  whatever  we 
see  to  be  desirable. 

Wc  have  made  a  specialty  of  dealing  in 
the  best  class  of  Linen  goods  for  forty 
years. 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co., 

“  THE  LINEN  STORE,” 

14  West  23d  Street,  N.Y. 

(Opposite  3th  Avenue  Hotel.) 


A  Cruised  Mediterranean 

By  specially  chartered  steamer  "Friesland"  (7, UP 
tons),  January  29tli,  1896,  visiting  Bermuda,  Gibral¬ 
tar.  Malaga,  GraDada.  Alhambra,  Algiers,  Cairo;  10 
days  In  Palestine,  Beyrout,  Ephesus.  Constantinople, 
Athens.  Romo,  Nice:  number  limited;  only  (550  unu 
up,  excursions,  fees,  etc.,  included.  Orgonlzcd  and 
accompanied  by  K.  0.  Clark,  ex-U.  S.  Vice-Consul  at 
Jerusulem.  Send  for  program,  F.  C.  CLARK,  Tourist 
Agent.  Ill  Broadway.  New  York. 


RAYMOND& WHITCOMB 
TOURS. 

ALL  TRAVELING  EXPENSES  INCLUDED. 


20th  C  entury 
Head-Light  for 
Bicycles, 
with  detachable 
Flexible  Bicycle 
Attachment.  The 
same  as  a 
Driving  I. amp. 
With  Ball  Bearing 
Attachment. 

Can  be  placed  on 
Dashboard  or  side- 
irons  of  any  vehicle 
at  any  angle. 

BETTS  PAT. 
HEAD  LIGHT  00. 
10  Warren  St.  N.  Y. 


EDWIN  C,  BURT&CO, 

Manufacturers  and,  Dealers 

FINE 
SHOES 

AT  RETAIL. 
446  &  448  Fulton  St. 

Brooklyn,  N.  V. 
70&72W.23d  8t.,N.Y 


Shoe  has  full 
name  stamped  on  lin¬ 
ing  and  sole  of  each 
shoe.  Catalogues  sent 
on  application. 


VIM  Enough 

said 

TIRES 

DON’T 

pebble 

SLIP 

BOSTON  WOVEN  BOSE  &  RUBBER  CO, 

Boston.  N^w York.  Chicago.  Cleveland. 
Denver.  San  Francisco. 

AAA/VVVWVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVWVVVVWC 


TRAVEL,  RESORTS,  ETC. 


.vvvvwvwwwvvvvvvvvvwvvvvvvvwv*. 

Gaze’s  Tours 


Holy  Land,  Egypt,  the  Nile 

Independent  Tickets  Everywhere 
Parties  under  experienced  escort  leave  New  <j 
York  Jan.  Mi.  Feb.  12th.  Feb.  19th,  March  j 
7th,  for  Italy.  Egypt,  and  the  Orient.  ON  LY  * 
HIGH-CLASS  STEAMERS.  Fares  range  } 
from  (460  to  (1,126.  Detailed,  Ulustrated  Itlner-  J 
ark's  post  free.  2 

NILE  STEAMERS  S 

of  the  ThewOkleh  Nile  S.  S  Co.  weekly ;  (171.50  > 
21-day  first-class  Tourist  Steamer  ;  17-day  Tours.  2 
(113.50;  dahabeuhsand  special  steamers  forprl-< 
vatu  parties.  H.  GAZE  &  SONS,  Ltd..  C 

118  Broadway.  New  York,  j 
Official  Agents  for  all  Trunk  Lines.  c 


FOB  ElBOyHBs^nTTgE  ORIENT. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  CROSLEY  will  conduct  her  Tenth  Se¬ 
lect  European  Party  through  Spain,  Greece.  Turkey, 
islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  Asia  Minor.  Syria, 
PalesUne.  the  Nile  to  the  First  Cataract,  Italy.  Swit¬ 
zerland.  Frauce  and  England,  leaving  New  York 
-  t NT ARY  S.  lift),  by  express  steamer  NORM  ANNIA. 

Irst  class  throughout.  For  itinerant*,  address  Mrs, 

.  A.  CROSLEY.  756  PutDatn  Avenue,  Brooklyn.  N.Y. 


Kj 

ft. 


A  WINTER  IN  CALIFORNIA 

Special  trains  of  magnificent  Vestibuled  Sleeping 
and  Dining  Cars  will  leave  New  York  at  frequent  In¬ 
tervals  for  California.  The  tickets  cover  every  ex¬ 
pense  of  travel  both  ways  and  give  tho  holder 
entire  freedom  of  movement  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  for  the  return  trip.  They  may  be 
used  on  nnv  regular  truiu  until  July,  IMHi. 
or  on  our  own  special  vestibuled  trniuH 
with  personal  escort.  Choice  of  route*  for 
the  outwurd  nnd  return  trip.  These  tours  ore  In¬ 
tended  principally  for  those  who  wish  to  travel  In 
the  most  comfortable  manner. 


Tours  to  Atlanta  Exposition,  Florida. 
Cuba,  Mexico,  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the 
Yellowstone  National  Park,  YoseinSte  Val- 
ley,  Hawaiian  Islands,  Japan,  China,  Eu¬ 
rope,  including  Russia,  etc.,  etc.,  in  season. 


RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB, 

1  E.  14th  St..  Lincoln  Building.  Union  Sq.,  New  York. 
296  Washington  Street.  Boston. 

2(1  South  loth  Street.  Philadelphia. 


3  days 
Chicago 

TO 

California 

Beginning  October  29,  1895,  the 

California  Limited 

will  leave  Chicago  daily  at  6.00 
N  P  W  over  the  Santa  F6  Route,  ar- 

riving  Los  Angeles  0.05  p.m.,  and 
San  Diego  10.10  p.m.  of  third  day, 
and  San  Francisco  10.45  a.m.  of 
faSt  the  fourth  day. 

A  strictly  first-class  limited 
train.  Superb  new  equipment  of 
palace  and  compartment  sleep¬ 
ers,  dining  car  aud  chair  car, 
vestibuled  throughout,  lighted  by 
Pintsch  gas,  and  running  through 
,  from  Chicago  to  Los  Angeles 
without  change.  Principal  fast 
trains  from  New  York  and  other 
Eastern  cities  connect  at  Chicago 
with  the  “California  Limited,” 
making  the  time  from  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  to  the  Pacific  Coast  four 
days. 

For  circulars,  reservations,  etc., 
address 

GEO.  T.  NICHOLSON, 

General  Passenger  Agent,  A..  T.  &  S.  F.  R.  R.. 

Monndnock  Block,  Chicago. 

Santa  Fe  Route 


Limited 

Passenger 

Service 


There  is  no  Scenery 

on  the  Continent  of  America  or  in  the  world  to 
be  compared  with  that  on  the  line  of  the 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 

SUCH  IS  THE  VERDICT 

of  all  Tourists,  Experienced  Travelers  and  Globe 
Trotters  who  have  traveled  over  the  line, 
and  to-day  carries  the  major  portion 
of  AltOUS D  THE  WORLD 
Travel,  who  are  continually 
trumpeting  above  fact  to 
their  friends  and  ac¬ 
quaintance  and  toll¬ 
ing  them  they  in¬ 
tend  to  make 
the  trip 
again. 

Japan,  China,  Hawaiian  and  Fijian  Islands, 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  all  reached  by  Cana¬ 
dian  Pacific  Steamships. 


For  Descriptive  Pamphlets,  Time  Tables  aud  Tickets 
apply  to 

E.  V.  SKINNER.  353  Broadway,  New  York. 
H.  McMURTRlE.  cor.  Third  and  Chestnut 
Sts..  Philadelphia. 

H.  J.  COLVIN,  197  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

C.  sHEEHT.  11  Fort  St.,  W.  Detroit. 

J.  F.  LEE,  232  So.  Clark  St..  Chicago. 

W.  R.  CALI.  A  WAY.  Guarantee  Loan 
Building,  .Minneapolis. 

M.  M.  STERN.  Chronicle  Building,  ban 
Francisco,  or  to 

D.  Me  N I  COLL.  General  Pass.  Agent.  Mon¬ 
treal.  Can. 


TSI  UfBSPXKOMT  PdfiS  *]  AND  *3  GOLD  ST»»»f,  **A»  FUbTOY  STRUT. 
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when  to  Let  W*  are  not  put  into  the  world 
Things  Alone  merely  to  do  no  harm.  We  are 
here  to  help  on  the  progress  of  God’s  kingdom. 
And  so  it  is  well  to  remember  that  “when  a  man 
has  not  a  good  reason  for  doing  a  thing,  he  has  one 
good  reason  for  letting  it  alone.” 


watching  To  be  a  good  Christian  one  needs 

the  Beginnings  to  be  a  good  watchman.  The 
watchman’s  talent  is  a  talent  for  discerning  begin¬ 
nings, — the  scarcely  visible  beginnings  of  danger. 
Any  dullard  will  know  when  the  house  is  in  a  blaze  ; 
you  want  a  watchman  who  will  detect  the  faint  odor 
of  smoke  half  an  hour  before  the  blaze  might  burst 
forth.  So  any  dullard  in  the  Christian  life  will  be 
able  to  tell  when  he  has  fallen  into  a  wilful  false¬ 
hood.  What  is  needed  is  watchfulness  to  discern 
the  silent  working  of  the  leaven  of  hypocrisy  at  the 
beginning.  He  that  enters  Christ’s  service  does  not 
undertake  to  keep  from  going  to  sleep  ;  he  under¬ 
takes  to  be  on  the  watch  while  keeping  wide  awake. 

Walking  by  Sight  Peace  is  rooted  in  the  unseen, 
and  by  Faith  Walking  by  sight  is  possible  in 
prosperity  only.  Walking  by  faith  is  possible  in 
adversity,  when  sight  is  too  affrighted  to  act.  There 
is  a  farming  which  depends  upon  rains  for  moisture. 
Drought  brings  fear.  Then,  again,  crops  may  be 
raised  by  irrigation.  The  unfailing  artesian  well 
supplies  the  moisture,  and,  though  the  source  is 
hidden,  from  seeding  until  harvest  not  a  shadow  of 
fear  crosses  the  farmer’s  brow.  The  spiritual  life 
that  depends  upon  occasional  showers  of  blessing 
has  its  alternations  of  refreshing  .and  parching.  But 
the  life  of  trust  is  the  irrigated  life.  It  is  the  “  tree 
planted  by  the  rivers  of  water,  that  bringeth  forth 
his  fruit  in  his  season  ;  his  leaf  also  shall  not  wither.” 
The  best  things  are  the  unseen  things. 

-J2SU. 

God-Given  Power  Loving  as  we  are  loved  is  delightful 
to  Love  an(j  human.  Loving  whether  we 
are  loved  or  not  is  not  easy,  but  it  is  God-like.  In 
the  full-heartedness  of  youth,  our  love  goes  out  in 
return  for  kindness  and  love  received.  Loving  those 
who  love  us  seems  as  natural  as  breathing,  and  so, 
indeed,  it  is.  But  as  we  advance  in  life,  the  Master 
sets  us  harder  lessons,  and  puts  our  loving  power  to 
fire-proof  tests.  It  seems  a  hard  doctrine  that  loving 
fallible  and  unlovely  men  should  be  put  as  the  test 
of -our  love  for  a  pure  and  holy  and  all-loving  God. 
Yet  any  love  worthy  of  the  name,  and  the  only  one 
which  will  bear  testing,  is  God-derived.  Only  when 
we  look  to  him  for  power  to  love  men  do  we  gain 
that  affection  for  and  sympathy  with  our  fellows 
which  enables  us  to  love  others  with  no  thought  of 
their  attitude  toward  us.  And  that  is  the  love  which 
our  Lord  shows  toward  us,  and  which  he  would  have 
us  show  toward  all  men. 

Deveioping  Better  Every  individual  has  the  first  right 
than  Molding  to  his  individuality.  Few  persons 
would  dispute  this,  and  yet  few  act  as  though  they 
believed  it.  They  talk  about  molding  the  character 
of  a  child,  which  means  to  press  him  into  some  man¬ 
made  form,  and  so  force  upon  him  a  fictitious  indi¬ 
viduality, — a  man-made  counterfeit  of  the  God-made 
real.  But  to  give  a  child  his  first  right  is  to  aid  him 
to  develop,  to  grow.  It  is  to  put  him  in  full  posses¬ 
sion  of  his  own  God -given  powers.  A  Chinese 
lady's  foot  is  a  molded  character.  It  is  neither  use¬ 


ful  to  walk  with,  nor  beautiful  to  look  at.  But  the 
muscles  of  the  barefoot  boy  are  developing  his  feet, 
by  their  free  use,  into  members  that  can  do  the  sort 
■of  service  that  feet  were  made  for.  The  difference 
between  molding  and  developing  is  the  difference 
between  a  live  thing  and  a  dead  tiling,  between  a 
car-wheel  and  a  pair  of  legs,  a  machine  and  a  man. 
This  is  a  vital  thing  to  have  in  mind  when  we  talk  of 
teaching  and  training.  We  must  respect  individuality. 

The  Deeper  Meaning  of  Easter 

CASTER  means  more  than  lilies  and  music.  It  is 
a  great  day  in  all  Christendom.  It  is  observed 
with  gladness,  with  bursts  of  song  and  profusion  of 
flowers.  Even  the  world  that  knows  hot  Christ 
joins  in  its  festivities,  finding  it,  if  nothing  more,  at 
least  a  date  in  the  calendar  for  the  renewal  of  unre¬ 
stricted  pleasure  after  a  period  of  more  or  less 
restraint.  But  not  all  who  welcome  the  Easter-tide, 
and  share  even  in  the  gladness  of  its  religious  obser¬ 
vance,  catch  its  deep- meaning,  or  take  from  it  the 
comfort  which  they  might  receive  from  it.  They 
miss  the  spirit,  while  they  share  in  the  formal  ob¬ 
servance. 

Easter  ought  to  leave  in  every  Christian  heart  new 
inspirations,  a  new  uplift,  new  revealings  of  hope. 
It  ought  to  be  easier  for  us  to  live  nobly  and  vic¬ 
toriously  after  we  have  enjoyed  another  Easter  with 
its  great  lessons.  A  wave  of  comfort  should  roll 
over  the  world,  as  the  day  bears  everywhere  its  news 
of  resurrection.  Death  has  been  conquered.  A 
grave  is  no  longer  a  hopelessly  sealed  prison, — its 
doors  have  been  broken.  This  is  the  message  which 
Easter  carries  to  every  home  of  sorrow,  to  every 
lonely,  bereft  heart. 

But  that  is  not  the  whole  meaning  of  the  day.  It 
tells  of  victory,  not  only  over  death,  but  over  every¬ 
thing  in  which  men  seem  to  suffer  defeat,  over  all 
grief,  loss,  pain,  and  trial.  Jesus  himself  stated  the 
great  principle  of  the  Easter  victory  when  he  said 
that  “  except  a  grain  of  wheat  fall  into  the  earth  and 
die,  it  abideth  by  itself  alone  ;  but  if  it  die,  it  bear- 
eth  much  fruit.”  The  dropping  of  the  grain  into 
the  earth,  to  perish  there,  is  not  misfortune,  not  the 
losing,  the  perishing,  of  the  grain  ;  it  is  but  the  way 
by  which  it  reaches  its  full  development  and  comes 
to  its  normal  fruitfulness. 

The  little  parable  had  its  first  interpretation  in  the 
death  of  Christ  himself.  Dying  would  be  no  misfor¬ 
tune  for  him  ;  it  was  but  the  way  to  the  higher, 
larger  life  into  which  it  would  introduce  him.  He 
was  standing  then  face  to  face  with  the  problem  of 
his  cross.  It  certainly  seemed  a  terrible  waste  of 
precious  life  that  was  demanded.  Would  it  not  be 
better  for  him  to  avoid  the  sacrifice  and  live  on, 
seeking  refuge,  perhaps,  in  another  land  ?  Quickly 
came  the  answer.  The  grain  of  wheat  might  be 
withheld  from  the  sowing,  but  it  would  be  only  one 
shining  grain  then,  without  increase,  without  any 
unfolding  of  its  wondrous  secret  of  life  and  fruitful¬ 
ness.  The  only  way  for  that  blessed  life  to  reach  its 
full  beauty,  and  for  its  mystery  of  good  and  glory  to 
be  wrought  out,  was  for  it  to  accept  the  cross.  “  If 
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it  die,  it  beareth  much  fruit.”  It  is  easy  to  under¬ 
stand  how  this  came  true  in  Christ’s  life  after  he 
arose. 

ThaUis  the  real  meaning  of  Easter.  Death  is  not 
misfortune,  not  loss,  much  less  it  is  the  quenching  or 
the  extinction  of  life  ;  it  is  but  a  phase  in  the  devel- 
ment  of  life.  Not  to  die  thus  would  be  the  misfor¬ 
tune,  the  loss. 

While  this  great  law  received  its  highest  illustration 
in  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  it  is 
also  the  law  of  all  spiritual  life.  Just  after  he  had 
spoken  his  parable  of  the  grain  of  wheat,  the  Master 
added,  “He  that  lov'eth  his  life  loseth  it  ;  and  he 
that  hateth  his  life  in  this  world  shall  keep  it  unto 
life  eternal.”  Thus  the  law  is  made  to  apply  to  all 
men  and  to  all  experiences.  The  way  to  fulness  of 
life  is  through  death.  We  may  save  ourselves  from 
loss  and  cost  and  sacrifice,  if  we  will ;  we  may  refuse 
to  make  the  self-denials  which  love  demands  of  11s  ; 1 
we  may  indulge  ourselves,  and  decline  to  do  the 
things  for  others  which  we  are  called  to  do,  and 
which  would  require  toil  and  pain.  It  will  seem 
that  we  are  saving  our  life,  but  really  we  are  losing 
it.  The  way  to  our  best  in  character  and  in  fruitful¬ 
ness  is  through  death.  We  must  die  to  live  ;  we 
must  lose  to  gain. 

This  is  the  great  Easter  lesson.  It  is  not  one 
which  applies  only  to  death  and  the  hope  of  immor¬ 
tality  ;  it  applies  to  all  life’s  experiences.  It  does 
not  come  in  merely  once  a  year,  with  its  brightness 
and  its  joy  ;  it  is  a  lesson  for  every  day,  and  it  has 
its  inspiration  for  us  in  every  phase  of  living.  We 
are  continually  coming  up  to  graves  in  which  we  must 
lay  away  some  hope,  some  treasure,  some  joy,  but 
from  which  the  thing  laid  away  rises  again  in  newness 
of  life  and  beauty. 

Every  call  for  self-denial  is  such  a  grave.  We 
come  to  a  point  where  the  law  of  love  demands  that 
we  give  up  a  pleasure  on  which  we  had  set  our 
heart.  If  we  are  not  ready  for  the  sacrifice,  if  we 
cannot  make  it,  the  grain  of  wheat  abides  alone,  with 
no  increase,  no  fruit.  But  if  we,  in  quiet  love  and 
faith,  do  the  hard  duty,  accept  the  self-denial,  ren¬ 
der  the  costly  service,  the  golden  grain  falls  out  of 
our  hand  into  the  earth,  and  dies.  But  it  does  not 
perish.  It  lives  again,  springing  up  from  its  burial 
in  new  and  richer  life.  We  lost  our  coveted  ease, 
or  our  cherished  possession,  we  gave  up  our  pleasure 
and  spent  our  strength  in  helping  another,  we  for¬ 
went  our  evening’s  rest  and  went  out  into  the  storm 
to  do  good,  but  we  have  a  spiritual  blessing  whose 
value  to  us  far  surpasses  the  little  ease  or  comfort  or 
enjoyment  or  rest  which  we  gave  up  and  buried 
away  in  our  garden  sepulcher. 

This  is  the  law  of  unselfish  living.  We  are  apt  to 
pity  those  who  are  called  to  deny  themselves  for  the 
sake  of  others,  but  every  call  to  self-denial  is  a  call 
to  a  new  Easter.  The  lower  is  to  be  sacrificed  for 
the  sake  of  obtaining  the  higher.  As  in  the  grain 
of  wheat  is  hidden  a  secret  of  value  and  growth 
which  can  be  realized  only  through  the  dying  of  the 
grain  in  the  earth  ;  so  in  every  fragment  of  human 
happiness  and  comfort  there  is  covered  up  a  secret 
of  blessing  and  of  good  which  can  be  brought  out 
only  through  the  losing  of  it,  the  giving  it  up. 

Phillips  Brooks  has  put  this  truth  well  in  these 
words  :  “  You  are  called  on  to  give  up  a  luxury,  and 
you  do  it.  The  little  piece  of  comfortable  living  is 
quietly  buried  away  underground.  But  that  is  not 
the  last  of  it  The  small  indulgence  which  would 
have  made  your  bodily  life  easier  for  a  day  or  two, 
or  a  year  or  two,  undergoes  some  strange  alteration 
in  its  burial,  and  comes  out  a  spiritual  quality  that 
blesses  and  enriches  your  soul  for  ever  and  ever. 
You  surrender  some  ambition  that  had  exercised  a 
proud  power  pver  you,  in  whose  train  and  shadow 
you  bail  hoped  to  live  with  something  of  its  glory  cast 
on  you.  You  send  that  down  into  its  grave,  and  that 
too  will  not  rest  there.  .  .  .  You  surrender  a  dear 


friend  at  the  call  of  death,  and  out  of  his  grave  the 
real  power  of  friendship  rises  stronger  and  more 
eternal  into  your  life.” 

It  seems  worth  while  to  bring  the  Easter  lesson  in 
this  way  to  the  common  experiences  of  the  common 
days.  Life  is  always  double.  There  is  an  outer 
form  in  which  it  presents  itself  to  our  senses,  and 
there  is  an  inner  spirit  which  is  the  vital  quality.  But 
this  inner,  spiritual,  immortal  element  can  be  found 
only  through  the  dying  of  the  outer  and  temporary 
form.  The  golden  grain  must  be  buried  in  service 
or  sacrifice  of  love,  that  from  its  grave  may  rise  that 
which  is  unseen  and  eternal. 

"When  bursts  the  rose  of  the  spirit 
From  its  withering  calyx  sheath, 

And  the  bud  has  become  a  blossom 
Of  heavenly  color  and  breath, 

Life  utters  its  true  revelation 

Through  the  silence  that  we  call  death.” 
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This  department  has  its  purpose  and  its  limitations.  Its  pur¬ 
pose  is  the  giving  and  answering  of  such  of  the  letters  received 
by  the  Editor  as,  in  his  opinion,  have,  or  ought  to  have,  an  inter¬ 
est  to  readers  generally,  and  for  which  the  space  can  conveniently 
be  found.  Its  limitations  are  fixed  by  the  requirements  of  other 
departments.  There  are  times  when  ten  letters  which  might 
have  a  place  here  are  received,  when  only  one  can  be  printed. 
Letters  are  \varmly  welcomed,  and  they  are  cordially  invited. 
Under  no  circumstances  is  an  anonymous  letter  either  answered 
or  read  by  the  Editor.  The  signature  to  every  letter  or  postal 
card  in  an  unfamiliar  handwriting  is  first  looked  for.  If  that  be 
lacking,  the  document  is  at  once  destroyed  unread. 

-AS- 


When  and  How  lf  comlnued  in  constantly  re- 

Should  the  Sabbath  curring  questions  of  fact  or  duty  is  a 

be  Observed  ?  sjgn  0f  iife<  the  Sunday-schools  of  the 
land  are  not  yet  in  a  state  of  decay.  The  Sunday-school 
lesson  of  March  6  ("Jesus  and  the  Sabbath  ”)  was  the 
occasion  of  much  discussion  of  the  general  theme  of 
Sabbath  observance.  Several  questions  on  this  subject 
have  come  to  the  Editor,  and,  although  the  points 
brought  up  have  often  before  been  treated  in  these  col¬ 
umns,  it  may  be  well  to  emphasize  again  certain  truths 
that  underlie  and  help  to  make  clear  questions  in  this 
line  that  might  otherwise  be  puzzling.  A  brief  postal- 
card  inquiry  from  a  Canadian  reader  is  as  follows  : 

Would  you  kindly  give  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Sab¬ 
bath  was  changed  from  the  seventh  to  the  first  day  of  the  week  ? 

A  Nebraska  Sunday-school  superintendent  would 
seem  to  be  in  doubt  as  to  the  continuance  into  the 
Christian  era  of  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath. 

Will  you  please  tell  us,  in  The  Sunday  School  Times,  whether 
there  is  a  divinely  appointed  sabbath  at  the  present  time  ?  I 
think  not,  but  believe  that  the  institution  of  the  sabbath  ended, 
together  with  the  rest  of  "  the  law,"  with  Christ  (Gal.  3  and  4). 
As  1  read  the  New  Testament,  all  our  actions  are  to  be  regulated, 
not  by  rules  and  laws,  but  by  the  one  principle  of  love,  both 
toward  God  and  man.  The  Christian  observance  of  Sunday,  the 
Lord's  Day,  therefore  is,  in  my  view,  an  outgrowth  of  man's  love 
toward  God  for  the  wonderful  things  he  has  done  for  the  children 
of  men.  In  other  words,  Christians  observe  Sunday  (or  should 
do  so)  as  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  observe  the  Fourth  of 
July,  not  because  of  a  law  to  that  effect  (which  was  the  case  with 
the  Jewish  sabbath),  but  out  of  hearts  full  of  gratitude.  It  makes 
a  great  difference  whether  we  observe  a  day  because  required  to 
do  so  (as  with  the  Jewish  sabbath),  or  because  we  are  glad  to  do 
so.  as  with  our. Lord's  Day.  If  I  am  correct  in  the  above,  is  it  not 
wrong  to  quote  the  fourth  commandment  as  applying  to  Sunday  ? 
'lliese  questions  are  involved,  by  implication  at  least,  in  the  Sun¬ 
day-school  lesson  for  March  6. 

A  New  England  reader  seeks  light  from  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  on  Sunday  observance,  and  on  the  name  of  the 
day,  with  these  questions  : 

Mas  the  Christian  Church  any  warrant  in  the  New  Testament 
for  keeping  Sunday  ?  1  know  Sfc  John  says,  "  I  was  in  the  Spirit 
on  the  Lord's  day  ''  (Rev.  1  :  10).  Would  it  not  be  better  to 
spell  it  Son's  day.  lest  the  heathen  think  we  worship  the  sun  ? 

And  from  the  teacher  of  a  large  Bible  class  in  Illinois 
there  has  come  a  letter  that  raises  the  question  of  what 
ought  to  be  done  on  the  Sabbath  day,  whenever  that 
institution  may  be  observed. 

1  anticipate  that  some  very  knotty  points  may  l>«  presented  for 
solution  upon  that  occasion  [the  study  of  the  lesson  for  March  6], 


— points,  moreover,  which  must,  according  to  my  ideas,  be  de¬ 
cided  by  individual  conscience  rather  than  by  the  Word  of  God,' 
which,  in  this  matter  at  least,  gives  not  so  much  specific  direc¬ 
tions  ns  general  principles  (that  is.  the  fourth  commandment  read 
in  the  greater  light  and  liberty  of  the  New  Testament),  from  w  hich 
we  can  infer  our  duty  in  special  cases  or  under  peculiar  con¬ 
ditions.  Let  me  explain.  My  conscience  would  not  permit  mi' 
to  use  the  post-office,  read  or  write  a  business  letter,  read  a 
"secular"  newspaper,  travel  by  rail.  boat,  or  street-car,  or  har¬ 
vest  my  crop  of  hay  or  grain  even  in  "  catching  "  weather,  on  Sun¬ 
day  ;  but  I  would  have  no  scruples  in  indulging  in  pleasant  conver¬ 
sation  with  friends  and  neighbors  (not  forgetting  Isaiah  58  .  13), 
using  my  horses  to  drive  to  church,  or  partaking  of  an  extra 
dainty  meal  cooked  on  Sunday.  Concerning  this  last.  I  am  well 
aware  that  some  tender  consciences  refuse  all  but  the  barest 
necessaries  on  that  day.  I  am  also  aware  that  many  upon  whom 
I  cannot  but  look  with  profound  respect  as  a  cr'edil  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  profession,  use  the  post-office,  and  would  travel  on  a  Sunday. 
Now,  whore  are  we  to  draw  the  line?  1  have  said  that  certain 
points  may  be  decided  by  a  person's  own  conscience,  but  it  must 
be  a  thoroughly  intelligent  and  enlightened  conscience.  An  igno¬ 
rant,  a  prejudiced,  a  bigoted,  an  over-sensitive,  conscience 
(making  a  moral  question  of  that  which,  speaking  generally,  has 
no  moral  significance),  or  a  dull,  stolid  conscience,  are  all  apt  to 
lead  astray.  Hence  I  take  leave  to  ask  that  upon  the  various 
debatable  questions  indicated  you  would  kindly  throw  a  little 
light,  in  your  Notes  on  Open  Letters  column,  which  in  times 
past  has  been  so  exceedingly  helpful  to  myself  and  others,  and  to 
which  we  shall  instinctively  look  in  the  future  as  a  reliable  guide 
when  we  come  to  a  place  where  the  road  "  forks." 

Considering  these  letters  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are  given, 

1.  Bible  teachings  and  Christian  history  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  "the  sabbath”  was  never  a  specific 
day  of  the  week.  The  original  institution  of  the  sabbath, 
as  a  holy  rest-day,  looked  to  the  guarding  of  the  sacred¬ 
ness  of  one  day  in  seven  for  holy  rest,  and  not  to  the 
making  holy  of  a  particular  week-day.  The  general 
observance  of  this  sabbath  institution  does  not  sdem  to 
have  been  transferred  by  any  formal  apostolic  action, 
from  the  seventh  day  of  the  week  to  the  first,  although 
many  would  infer,  from  the  reference  to  the  first  day  of 
the  week  in  1  Corinthians  16  :  2.  that  the  transfer  was 
already  practically  made  in  apostolic  days. 

2.  What  is  to  be  gained  by  speculating  whether  one 
does  right  because  he  is  required  to  do  so,  or  because 
he  is  glad  to  .do  so  ?  The  popular  but  one-sided  idea 
that  Law  is  the  basis  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  Love  is 
the  basis  of  the  New  Testament,  was  taken  up  editori¬ 
ally  in  The  Sunday  School  Times  of  August  14,  1 897, 
and  again  in  this  department  in  the  issue  of  October  2, 
1897.  The  Ten  Commandments  were  a  loving  covenant 
between  a  loving  God  and  his  loving  people.  They  are 
not  the  "Mosaic  law.”  They  were  not  originated  by 
Moses,  nor  were  they  done  away  with  when  the  Mosaic 
law  was  fulfilled  and  abrogated  in  Christ  They  are  the 
law  of  the  promptings  of  love  ;  an  orderly  statement  of 
the  principles  that  rule  in  a  heart  which  is  devoted  to 
God.  The  fourth  commandment  is  a  statement  of  one 
of  those  loving  covenants  between  God  and  his  people. 
And  so  the  observing  of  the  sabbath,  no  matter  on  what 
day  of  the  week,  is  indeed  an  "  outgrowth  [or  an  expres¬ 
sion]  of  man's  love  toward  God  for  the  wonderful  things 
he  has  done  for  the  children  of  men.” 

3.  The  question  whether  the  church  to-day  has  any 
••  warrant  in  the  New  Testament  for  keeping  Sunday  ” 
finds  its  answer  in  a  recognition  of  the  truths  already, 
expressed  above.  In  neither  Old  nor  New  Testament  is 
there  a  command  to  observe  a  certain  day  of  the  week  as 
the  sabbath.  There  is  little  gain  in  tracking  this  matter 
historically  when  one  is  convinced  there  never  was  a 
time  when  the  duty  of  sabbath-keeping  pivoted  on  the 
arrangement  of  the  calendar  week.  If  mere  prece¬ 
dent  in  the  New  Testament  records  is  desired,  it  may 
be  found  in  the  evident  custom  of  the  early  Christians, 
as  referred  to  in  Acts  20  :  7  and  1  Corinthians  16:2.  As 
to  the  spelling  of  "  Sunday,”  it  is  a  matter  of  plain  his¬ 
tory  that  the  early  Christians,  when  adopting  that  day  as 
their  day  for  worship,  interpreted  the  word  "sun  ''  10 
refer  to  the  "Sun  of  Righteousness,”  although  the  first 
day  of  the  week  was,  in  the  Roman  calendar,  dedicated 
to  the  sun.  In  early  modern  English  both  words  were 
spelled  "Sonne.”  and  Sunday  was  spelled  "Sunday  . 
hence  the  day  was  known  as  "Sun's  day  and  as 
"Son's  day,”  both  terms  being  deemed  applicable  to 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Sun  of  Right¬ 
eousness. 

4.  The  Illinois  teacher  who  asks  where  to  "draw  the 
line  "  between  the  things  that  should  and  should  not  be 
done  on  the  sabbath  day,  himself  recognizes  the  principle 
that  ought  to  determine  each  man's  answer  to  that  ques- 
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lion.  The  Bible,  looked  at  as  staling  "not  so  much 
specific  directions  as  general  principles,”  is  the  safe 
guide,  when  one  interprets  its  guiding  as  Cod  would 
have  it  interpreted.  The  conscience  never  tells  one 
what  is  wrong  ;  it  tells  one  not  to  do  that  which  he 
already  knows  or  thinks  to  be  wrong.  If,  because  of 
ignorance,  prejudice,  bigotry,  over-sensitiveness,  or  dull 
stolidity,  one  is  lacking  in  his  ability  to  interpret  and 
apply  the  principles  of  the  Bible,  then  one  had  better  at 
once  remove  those  obstacles  to  his  best  living.  One 
thing  is  certain  :  if  the  Illinois  reader  or  any  one  else 
thinks  it  is  wrong  for  him  on  the  sabbath  day  to  use  the 
post-office,  read  or  write  a  business  letter,  read  a  secular, 
newspaper,  travel  by  rail,  boat,’  or  street-car,  or  harvest 
hay  or  grain  even  in  "catching”  weather,  then  he 
ought  not  to  do  any  of  those  things  on  the  sabbath  day. 
If  another  one  feels  that  none  but  the  barest  necessities 
should  be  eaten  on  the  sabbath  day,  then  it  would  be 
wrong  for  that  one  to  partake  of  an  "extra  dainty 
meal”  cooked  on  that  day.  Vet  no  one  of  the  acts 
mentioned  by  the  Illinois  writer  is  in  itself  sinful,  and 
therefore  any  of  them  might,  at  one  time  or  another,  or 
in  certain  emergencies,  be  rightfully  performed  on  the 
sabbath  day.  Will  the  result  of  my  doing  this  be  to 
help  or  to  hinder  the' progress  of  God's  kingdom,  or  the 
best  life  of  one  of  his  children,  or  the  growth  of  my  own 
character  ?  is  a  question  that  we  might  fairly  ask  our¬ 
selves  before  deciding  what  course  of  action  God  would 
have  us  follow  in  keeping  holy  his  sabbath. 


Perhaps  Those  Selfsame  Angels 


By  William  Cleaver  Wilkinson 

WHAT  angels  brought  Messiah  cheer 
From  his  own  native  heaven, 

When,  fasting  in  the  desert  drear, 
lie  had  with  Satan  striven? 

Which  angel  was  it  strengthened  him 
When,  in  Gethsemane, 

Amid  the  olive  shadows  dim, 

He  wrought  for  thee  and  roe? 

Perhaps  those  selfsame  angels  now 
Are  sometimes  earthward  sent 
Where  over-laden  pilgrims  bow 
Beneath  their  burdens  bent. 

Then  up,  my  heart,  be  strong  and  brave  1 
Think  thou  what  angel  may, 

Commissioned  from  the  Lord  to  save, 

Beside  thee  walk  this  day  ! 

University  of  Chicago. 

The  Story  of  the  Purple  Codex 

By  Professor  A.  L.  Long,  D.D. 
Vice-President  of  Robert  College,  Constantinople 

IT  IS  a  well-known  fact  in  Oriental  life  that  there  is 
I  always  a  story  of  some  kind  ready  to  account  for  the 
origin  of  all  objects  of  local  interest.  In  cases  where 
from  any  cause  the  continuity  of  local  tradition  has  been 
interrupted,  the  resources  of  the  Oriental  mind  are 
always  adequate  to  supply  the  demand.  In  the  vicinity 
of  the  ancient  city  of  Cesarea,  in  Cappadocia,  there  is  a 
village  bearing  the  somewhat  peculiar  name  of  Sarum- 
sak  (Garlic).  Doubtless  there  is  a  story,  though  I  have 
never  heard  it,  which  would  satisfactorily  account  for 
this  savory  name,  but  it  is  with  another  story  that  I 
have  to  do  at  this  time. 

In  this  village  there  is  a  Greek-church  which  from 
time  immemorial  until  a  short  time  ago  was  the  fortu¬ 
nate  possessor  of  a  very  ancient  copy  of  the  holy  Gos¬ 
pels.  Although  it  was  not  publicly  read,  the  tillage 
piiest  not  being  able  to  read  the  ancient  characters,  yet 
it  was  ceremonially  used  on  various  occasions.  It  was 
solemnly  held  over  the  heads  of  the  newly  married 
couples  during  the  nuptial  benediction,  and  it  was  be¬ 
lieved  to  add  to  that  benediction  a  mysterious  power. 
For  many  generations  this  holy  volume  had  with  reveren¬ 
tial  awe  been  regarded  as  the  palladium  of  the  village, 
and  inseparably  connected  with  its  good  fortune.  Of 
course,  there  had  to  be  a  story  to  account  for  its  being 


there.  The  story,  as'  told  with  the  usual  variants,  was 
substantially  this. 

A  great  many  years  ago,  the  village  goatherd,  whose 
business  it  was  to  collect  from  the  houses  of  the  villagers 
their  goats  and  sheep,  and,  leading  them  out  to  the 
hills,  there  tend  them  all  day,  bringing  them  back  again 
at  night,  noticed  that  a  certain  goat,  the  property  of  a 
poor  widow,  was  thriving  the  best  of  all  the  flock.  He 
spoke  with  the  widow  about  how  well  her  goat  was  look¬ 
ing,  and  asked  her  what  extra  food  she  was  giving  her  at 
home.  The  widow  replied  that  she  was  so  poor  that  she 
had  absolutely  nothing  to  give  her  goat.  But  yet,  for 
all  that,  the  goat  seemed  not  to  need  anything,  for  she 
kept  on  giving  an  abundance  of  delicious  milk,  which 
was  almost  the  entire  sustenance  of  her  owner.  The 
curiosity  of  the  goatherd  was  thus  thoroughly  aroused,  so 
he  resolved  to  watch 'the  animal  closely,  and  discover, 'if 
possible,  the  source  of  its  mysterious  nutrition.  He 
soon  discovered  that  the  goat  had  the  habit  of  separating 
herself  from  the  herd,  and  would  always  manage,  at 
least  once  during  the  day,  to  visit  a  particular  spot  near 
the  foot  of  a  rocky  cliff,  and  crop  a  few  mouthfuls,  at 
least,  from  a  peculiar  kind  of  lavender  grass  growing 
there,  and  which  seemed  to  be  mysteriously  renewed 
after  each  day’s  cropping.  He  reported  tliis  discovery 
to  the  widow.  This  is  the  one  detail  of  the  story  about 
which  I  have  the  most  doubt,  but  such  is  the  tradition. 
They  repaired  together  to  the  spot,  and,  as  was  to  be- 
expected,  they  decided  at  once  to  dig  in  that  spot  in 
search  of  the  buried  secret. 

Before  commencing  to  dig,  the  goatherd,  who  was  a 
Turk,  and  had  an  eye  to  business,  said  :  "  Now  let  us 
understand  the  bargain.  ■  Whatever  gold  or  silver  we 
may  find  is  to  be  mine  ;  all  else  shall  be  yours.”  With 
this  understanding,  they  went  on  digging  until  they  had 
made  a  large  and  deep  hole,  and  their  work  was  stopped 
by  a  large  marble  slab,  which  resisted  all  their  efforts  to 
raise  it.  What  was  to  be  done  they  did  not  know.  The 
Turk  at  length  suggested  that  they  call  the  village  priest, 
confide  to  him  their  secret,  and  ask  his  help.  The  poor 
woman  quickly  summoned  the  priest,  and  the  good  old 
man  soon  came,  bringing  with  him  his  priestly  vest¬ 
ments,  book,  cross,  and  candles.  The  candles  were 
lighted,  and  held  by  the  widow.  The  priest  began 
reading,  while  the  Turk,  without  compromising  himself 
by  any  participation  in  the  Christian  rite,  was  down  at 
the  bottom  of  the  hole,  ready  to  lift  on  the  stone  at  the 
proper  moment. 

The  prayer  was  at  length  concluded,  the  widow  joined 
in  the  "Amen,”  and  the  Turk  lifted  on  the  stone  slab, 
and  was  greatly  surprised  that  it  came  up  as  though  it 
were  no  heavier  than  a  pine  board.  Underneath  the 
stone  slab  there  was  revealed  a  stone  box  lined  with 
cloth,  in  which  was  lying  a  beautiful  old  book,  bound 
in  velvet-covered  boards  and  embossed  with  heavy  sil¬ 
ver  ornaments.  The  Turk  with  his  knife  quickly 
stripped  off  the  silver  ornaments,  and  deposited  them 
safely  in  his  girdle.  The  priest  reverently  wrapped  the 
sacred  volume  in  his  mantle,  and  carried  it  to  the  church 
for  safe  keeping. 

Tradition  has  occupied  itself  only  with  the  history  of 
the  ancient  relic,  and  so  fails  to  gratify  our  curiosity  con¬ 
cerning  the  fate  of  the  poor  widow  and  her  goat  after 
their  mysterious  supply  of  food  was  thus  suddenly  cut 
off.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  for  the  remainder  of  her  days 
she  was  tenderly  cared  for  as  one  of  the  "widows  in¬ 
deed”  of  the  church  thus  enriched  by  her  misfortune. 

Years  rolled  by.  Generation  after  generation  came 
and  passed  on  to  "  the  land  of  no  return,”  and  the  old 
volume  still  remained  in  the  sacred  coffer  of  the  humble 
village  church.  No  prying  archeologist  had  cast  his  cove¬ 
tous  eye  upon  it,  or  reported  its  existence  and  whereabouts 
to  the  scientific  world.  At  length  the  bishop  of  the  dio¬ 
cese  happens  to  visit  that  village,  and  learns  incidentally 
of  the  existence  of  jhe  venerable  relic.  He  spends 
some  time  in  examining  it  privately,  and  becomes  evi¬ 
dently  much  interested  in  it  He  soon  makes  another 
visit,  and  spends  the  night  in  the  house  of  one  of  the 
chief  men  of  the  village.  In  the  evening  he  calls  the 
priest,  and  orders  him  to  bring  to  him  the  old  Gospel,  in 
order  that  he  may  use  it  in  his  private  devotions.  The 
book  is  brought  and  delivered  into  his  hands.  His 
reverence  receives  during  the  night  some  urgent  mes¬ 
sage,  rendering  it  necessary  for  him  to  start  upon  his 
journey  very  early  in  the  morning.  In  the  hurry  of 
packing,  the  old  volume  is  accidentally  put  into  the 
pannier,  and  loaded  upon  the  mule  and  carried  off. 


The  priest  discovers,  to  his  horror,  that  the  "  talisman  ” 
of  his  church  is  gone,  He  hastily  summons  a  half-dozen 
stalwart  young  fellows,  armed  with  stout  cudgels,  and 
sends  them  in  swift  pursuit.  They  are  lucky  enough  to 
intercept  the  episcopal  caravan  in  a  mountain  pass,  and, 
without  great  difficulty,  they  succeed  in  "persuading” 
the  bishop  to  surrender  the  coveted  prize. 

This  incident,  together  with  the  evidences  of  many 
leaves  having  been  previously  abstracted  from  the  vol¬ 
ume,  aroused  the  leading  men  of  the  village  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  greater  caution  in  guarding  their  treasure.  It  was 
consequently  kept  with  much  greater  strictness  than  before. 
At  length  two  of  the  epitropcs,  or  trustees,  who  had  trav¬ 
eled  as  far  as  Stamboul,  and  seen  something  of  the 
world,  were  incited  with  the  desire  of  seeing  something 
done  for  the  education  of  the  youth  of  the  village,  and 
the  idea  struck  them  that  perhaps  this  old  volume 
might  be  put  to  a  practical  use.  In  short,  they  ven¬ 
tured  to  think  of  selling  it.  They  had  to  proceed,  how¬ 
ever,  very  cautiously,  lest  their  ignorant  townsmen 
should  be  aroused  against  their  project,  and  might  pos¬ 
sibly  use  with  them  the  same  wooden  arguments  which 
they  had  used  so  effectively  with  the  bishop.  They 
secretly  took  out  a  sample  leaf  from  the  book,  and,  fold¬ 
ing  it  twice,  put  it  into  an  envelope,  and  sent  it  to  one 
of  their  townsmen  then  in  the  capital  on  business. 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1892  when  this  young  man 
appeared  before  me,  and  mysteriously  handed  me  the 
envelope  containing  the  vellum  leaf.  I  saw  a  leaf  of  the 
thinnest  and  finest  kind  of  vellum  almost  like  "gold¬ 
beaters’  skin,”  of  a  dark  reddish-purple  color,  the  letters 
square,  upright  uncials,  and  in  silver,  while  the  sacred 
names  of  God,  Christ,  etc.,  abbreviated  as  usual,  were 
in  gold.  I  glanced  hastily  over  both  sides  of  the  leaf ; 
my  hand  trembled  with  excitement.  I  folded  up  the 
precious  document,  replaced  it  in  the  envelope,  and 
gravely  put  it  in  my  pocket,  saying  to  the  young  man, 
"  You  see  that  I  am  very  busy  just  now.  Come  to  me  at 
my  house  the  day  after  to-morrow  at  noon,  and  we  will  then 
talk  about  this.”  The  young  man,  whom  I  had  never 
seen  before,  looked  somewhat  hesitant.  I  quietly  said, 
"  You  know,  of  course,  who  I  am,  and  you  are  not  un¬ 
willing  to  trust  me."  "All  right,”  said  he,  and  politely 
took  his  leave.  For  two  hours  I  was  busied  with  press¬ 
ing  duties,  so  that  I  could  not  even  glance  at  the  precious 
leaf.  Only  the  expert  can  understand  how  that  envelope 
seemed  to  burn  in  my  pocket.  The  thought  of  having 
actually  in  my  pocket  a  sample  leaf  of  a  sixth-century 
manuscript  of  the  Gospels  was  constantly  uppermost  in 
my  mind. 

At  length  my  duties  were  ended,  and  I  hurried  home 
and  seated  myself  at  my  table  for  the  critical  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  fragment.  The  size  of  the  folio  was  thirty- 
two  by  twenty-six  centimeters,  text  twenty-two  by  ten 
centimeters  ;  two  columns  of  sixteen  lines  each,  space 
between  the  lines  equal  to  height  of  the  letters,  or  six 
millimeters.  The  added  letters  at  the  end  of  the  line 
were  small  uncials  of  the  same  type  as  the  other  letters. 
There  were  no  capital  letters,  but  the  initials  were  simply 
set  out  one  space  to  the  left. 

I  copied  first  with  -pen  and  afterwards  photographed 
the  two  pages.  The  photograph,  owing  to  the  color  and 
to  the  crumpled  state  of  the  original,  was  not  quite  satis¬ 
factory,  but  it  sufficed  to  show  the  general  character  of 
the  letters.  The  text  contained  in  the  two  pages  was 
Luke  18  :  14,  beginning  with  TairetvuOijen^rai'  b  Si  ~a~uvuv 
and  ending  with  verse  23,  nepi?. t»-oc  eyhiru]-  I  made  a 
note  of  the  itacisms  and  the  variants  upon  these  two 
pages,  and  noted  carefully  the  paleographic  characteris¬ 
tics  of  the  writing.  I  then  consulted  what  authorities 
were  at  hand,  and  the  conviction  was  forced  upon  my 
mind  that  the  volume  represented  by  this  sample  leaf 
could  be  no  other  than  the  original  volume  out  of  which 
have  been  stolen,  and  that  many  years  ago,  those  four 
leaves  in  the  British  Museum,  those  two  leaves  in  the 
V'ienna  Library,  and  those  six  in  the  Vatican,  which, 
with  thirty-three  more  foiind  in  Patinos  and  reported  by 
Sakellion,  in  all  forty-five  leaves,  were  cataloged  as  one 
volume  by  Tischendorf  under  the  designation  Codex 
N  Purpureus,  and  dating  from  the  latter  part  of  the 
sixth  century.  This  opinion  I  expressed  in  a  confiden¬ 
tial  note  written  that  same  evening  to  my  friend  Pro¬ 
fessor  Gregory  of  Leipsic. 

The  appointed  time  arrived,  and  the  young  man  made 
his  appearance.  He  told  me  that  he  was  not  authorized 
to  sell,  but  that  he  had  been  sent  to  me  for  my  opinion 
of  the  book,  and  my  estimate  of  its  value  ;  in  short,  to 
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ask  how  much  I  was  willing  to  give  for  it.  1  realized  at 
once  the  difficulty  of  the  situation,  and  the"  necessity  of 
secrecy  in  negotiation.  My  great  desire  being  to  secure 
for  America  this  volume,  I  did  not  dare  to  announce  the 
discovery.  1  thought  it  quite  possible  also  that  others 
were  in  possession  of  the  same  secret.  1  saw  that  the 
expectations  of  the  holders  of  the  treasure  were  very  high, 
and.  if  a  purchase  were  effected,  it  would  only  be  with  a 
good  round  sum.  To  raise  the  sum  required  without 
publicity  was  a  difficult  problem.  In  the  meantime,  I 
labored  with  the  hope  of  getting  the  parties  to  name  a 
definite  price  for  the  volume,  and  thus  give  me  the 
refusal  of  its  purchase.  They  were  too  wary  to  be  caught. 

The  story  of  the  bargaining  is  too  long  to  be  here 
given.  One  after  another  of  my  offers  had  been  rejected, 
and  1  had  paused  to  consider  the  question  of  ways  and 
means.  1  unexpectedly  received  from  Bishop  Whittaker, 
who  had  been  earnestly  requested  by  my  friend,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Hilprecht,  to  obtain  the  precious  codex  for  the 
library  of  the  Episcopal  Seminary  of  Philadelphia,  a 
check  for  six  hundred  pounds  sterling,  and  a  request 
that  I  secure  the  manuscript  at  once.  Thus  materially 
reinforced,  I  resumed  bargaining  with  renewed  hope. 
At  length  there  came  a  time  when  the  whole  sum  had 
been  offered  and  refused,  and  my  heart  sank  within  me. 
My  good  friend  Mr.  J.  S.  Kennedy  of  New  York,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Robert  College,  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  in  Constantinople  on  a  visit  at  the  time,  and 
I  confided  to  him  the  story  of  the  negotiations  going  on. 
lie  generously  at  once  authorized  me  to  go  on,  and,  in 
f.:ct,  to  spare  no  expense  in  securing  the  prize  for 
America.  It  is  but  right  for  me  to  say  that  he  added 
that  he  did  not  wish  to  take  advantage  of  any  one  else, 
but,  if  successful,  he  would  willingly  give  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  friends  the  option  of  the  purchase. 

In  the  meantime,  cholera  quarantine  and  then  the  po¬ 
litical  disturbances  cut  off  communication,  and  prevented 
my  visiting  the  village  in  person.  The  bargaining, 
however,  went  on,  and  at  length_my  offer,  of  one  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  was  verbally  accepted,  and  I  was  expecting 
each  day  a  telegram  directing  the  payment  of  the  money. 

1  had  made  the  necessary  arrangements  with  the  bank 
to  receive  and  bring  safely  to  me  the  book.  Suddenly 
the  news  came  that  a  Russian  archeologist,  traveling  in 
that  region,  had  heard  of  the  old  book,  and  turned  aside 
to  have  a  look  at  it.  My  spirits  sank  below  zero,  for  I 
knew  who  the  parties  were,  and  what  they  were  after. 
Then  came  the  word  that  a  Russian  consul  had  arrived, 
bearing  an  order  from  the  Greek  patriarch  of  Constanti¬ 
nople  to  deliver  the  volume  for  transmission  to  St. 
l’etersburgh,  as  it  had  been  purchased  by  his  Imperial 
Majesty  the  Tsar.  The  price  was  stated  to  be  one  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  and  two  hundred  pounds'  worth  of  vest¬ 
ments,  etc.,  for  the  church. 

When  the  codex  arrived  in  Constantinople,  Professor 
Uspensky,  director  of  the  Russian  Archeological  Insti¬ 
tute,  with  great  friendliness  invited  me  to  inspect  the 
volume.  The  feelings  with  which  I  took  in  my  hands 
the  venerable  volume  of  which  until  that  time  I  had  seen 
only  a  single  crumpled  leaf,  and  upon  the  paleographic 
ev  idence  of  that  single  leaf  had  offered  so  large  a  sum, 
and  for  three  years  had  been  working  with  the  hope  of 
securing  it  for  some  library  in  my  own  land,  I  will  not 
attempt  here  to  describe.  I  will  only  add  that  I  had  the 
very  great  satisfaction  of  sitting  down  with  the  professor, 
and  incontestably  demonstrating,  to  his  great  satisfaction 
also,  the  correctness  of  my  opinion  concerning  the  vol¬ 
ume, — that  is,  that  this  old  volume,  now  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty-four  folios  of  thin  purple  vellum,  represents 
the  source  of  the  forty-five  leaves  which,  scattered  in 
four  different  places,  are  known  as  Codex  N  Purpureus, 
a  manuscript  of  the  sixth  century,  and  by  many  critics 
counted  as  No.  4  in  the  order  of  critical  importance.  It 
is  not  necessary  here  to  detail  the  evidence  upon  which 
this  demonstration  rested.  I  will  only  say  that  it  was, 
first,  the  entire  absence  of  all  texts  known  to  be  in  those 
fragments  ;  and,  second,  several  cases  of  correspondence 
where  a  verse  or  even  a  word  is  divided,  and  part  is  found 
in  this  volume,  and  the  other  part  is  found  on  one  of 
those  forty-five  leaves  (see  my  article  in  The  Indepen¬ 
dent,  April  23,  1896,  and  note  in  April  30). 

When  I  remarked  that,  if  the  villagers  had  given  me 
the  chance  to  make  a  counter  bid,  they  would  have 
profited  to  the  extent  of  several  hundred  pounds,  since  I 
would  have  gone  up  to  fifteen  hundred,  the  Professor 
smilingly  replied,  ••  His  Majesty  would  have  gone  up  to 
two  thousand.”  So  ends  the  story  which  I  was  asked 


to  write  for  this  paper, — namely,  my  story  of  the  Purple 
Codex. 

Robert  College,  Constantinople. 

“  What  Page  Is  It  On  ?  ” 

A  Suggestion  for  Supplemental  Bible  Study 
By  Josephine  Pesinger 

IV |  OT  very  long  ago,  the  writer  attended  a  regular  meet- 
*  '  ing  of  a  Christian  Endeavor  Society,  and  was  scaled  J 
next  to  a  married  woman  whose  age  was  about  four 
decades.  The  leader  of  the  meeting  requested  all  present 
to  read  responsively  with  him  the  thirteenth  chapter  of 
1  Corinthians,  and  Bibles  were  opened  to  find  the  place. 
Not  so,  however,  the  one  in  the  hands  of  my  next  neigh¬ 
bor  ;  but,  when  the  service  was  about  to  begin,  she 
turned  to  the  writer  with  evident  complacency,  and 
asked,  “  What  page  is  it  on  ?”  Instead  of  replying  to 
the  inquiry  in  the  manner  expected,  the  open  Bible  was 
exchanged  for  the  closed  one,  and  the  chapter  found  a 
second  time. 

In  the  fall  of  1S89,  two  of  the  teachers  in  the  primary 
department  of  the  Ross  Street  Presbyterian  Sunday- 
school,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  while  they  were  firm 
believers  in  the  International  scries  of  lessons  for  the 
primary  class  as  well  as  for  the  other  departments  of  the 
school,  still  felt  that  considerable  supplementary  in¬ 
struction  was  necessary  for  children  and  young  people 
before  they  could  thoroughly  comprehend  the  Bible  as  a 
whole,  as  their  idea  of  it,  obtained  through  the  Inter¬ 
national  series,  seemed  very,  disconnected  and  frag¬ 
mentary. 

But  when  should  this  special  knowledge  be  imparted, 
and  to  whom  ?  It  was  promptly  decided  that  full  jus¬ 
tice  to  therwork  could  not  be  done  in  the  few  minutes 
that  only  occasionally  remained  at  the  close  of  the  regu¬ 
lar  lesson  on  Sunday,  and  the  conclusion  was  also 
reached  that  the  greatest  benefit  from  this  special  train¬ 
ing  would  be  derived  by  children  a  little  older  than  the 
members  of  the  primary  class,  although  children  from 
that  class  who  could  sit  moderately  quiet  for  an  hour, 
would  be  welcome  attendants.  And  so  it  came  to  pass 
that  a  society  auxiliary  to  the  Sunday-school,  and  called 
the  Scripture  Union,  was  organized  by  vote  at  a  regular 
teachers'  -meeting. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  weekly  meetings  on  Friday 
afternoons,  in  the  chapel,  from  four  to  five  o’  clock,  and 
children  and  youth  of  both  sexes,  between  the  ages  of 
five  and  fifteen  years,  were  invited  to  attend.  These 
meetings  have  been  held  during  eight  months  of  each 
year  for  more  than  eight  years,  with  very  gratifying  re¬ 
sults.  She  who  served  as  its  faithful  leader  for  the  first 
seven  years  has  been  called  to  her  eternal  reward,  but 
the  work  continues.  About  fifty  children  of  the  desired 
age  attend  the  class,  with  an  average  attendance  of 
thirty-five, — as  large  a  number  as  can  be  properly  han¬ 
dled  by  one  person  whose  aim  is  to  teach  the  children, 
not  just  talk  at  them. 

The  Scripture  Union  Class,  organized,  as  it  was,  be¬ 
fore  Junior  Endeavor  Societies  became  prominent,  takes 
the  place  of  this  society,  as  the  best  features  of  the 
Junior  Endeavor  can  be  introduced  into  its  meetings, 
but,  unlike  it,  genuine  Bible  study  is  its  fundamental 
object,  instead  of  teaching  the  children  to  lead  meet¬ 
ings.  Will  they  not  prove  far  more  efficient  leaders  in 
a  few  years,  as  a  result  of  this  special  Bible  training  ? 

The  motto  of  the  Scripture  Union  Class  is  Psalm 
119  :  11  :  "Thy  word  have  I  hid  in  mine  heart,  that  I 
might  not  sin  against  thee.”  If  sin  is  the  only  thing 
displeasing  to  God,  and  if  his  word  hid  in  the  heart  pre¬ 
vents  the  indwelling  of  sin.  the  obligation  of  studying  it 
prayerfully,  and  of  teaching  it  carefully  to  the  young, 
should  rest  very  heavy  on  the  hearts  and  consciences  of 
all  parents  and  Sunday-school  teachers. 

The  members  are  lovingly  urged  to  read  the  Bible  daily 
at  home,  and,  to  assist  them  in  doing  so,  the  Scripture 
UYiion  Daily  Bible  Readings  are  recommended  and  sup¬ 
plied  to  them.  These  are  published  by  the  Children’s 
Special  Service  Mission,  London,  and  are  arranged  espe¬ 
cially  for  young  people,  about  a  dozen  verses  being  the 
prescribed  portion  for  each  day,  and  the  reading  of 
the  entire  Bible  is  completed  every  five  years.  Little 
monthly  letters  and  magazines  are  issued  in  connection 
with  the  readings,  and  serve  to  illustrate  and  explain 
the  more  difficult  passages.  Then  at  home,  too,  the 


members  are  asked  to  search  the  Scriptures  for  a  passage 
containing  some  special  word  or  thought,  and  to  recite  it 
from  memory  at  the  Friday  meeting  following. 

At  the  class  each  year  a  new  psalm  is  learned,  verse 
by  verse  ;  also  a  chapter,  or  a  part  of  one,  from  the 
jNew  Testament,  besides  special  verses  used  in  the  rc- 
iponsive  service  in  opening  the  meetings. 

Dividing  the  Bible  into  parts,  and  learning  the  names 
and  the  number  of  books  in  each  part,  also  to  locate 
them, |  is  easily*  taught  by  the  two  methods, — the  fingers 
of  the]  hands  and  shelves  of  books  drawn  on  the  black¬ 
board;  with  the  initial  of  each  book  printed  on  it. 

The  sand  map  is  used  to  teach  the  geography  of  the 
Bible  land.  The  Sea  of  Galilee  and  tfie  Dead  Sea  con¬ 
nected  by  the  Jordan  River  is  made  of  galvanized  iron, 
and  only  needs  to  be  laid  on  the  table  and  the  clay 
molded  around  it.  The  divisions  of  land,  mountains, 
cities,  etc.,  are  easily  taught  and  located. 

It  was  found  that  the  most  attractive  way  to  teach  the 
Bible  story  from  beginning  to  end  was  by  using  the 
sand  map  and  an.  appropriate  symbol  to  illustrate  each 
lesson  and  to  fix  it  in  the  memory.  Only  one  symbol  is 
used  for  each  lesson.  So  interested  do  the  members 
become  in  the  Bible  narrative  that  they  occasionally 
"strike,”  and  object  to  the  closing  of  the  meeting  at 
the  expiration  of  the  hour.  The  Old  Testament  course, 
including  the  interval  between  it  and  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  has  taken  four  years. 

At  a  public  meeting  of  the  class,  a  review  of  the 
Old  Testament  was  given,  in  which  the  history  of  the 
Jews  was  traced  by  the  children  from  Abraham  through 
the  sojourn  in  Egypt,  the  journey  and  entrance  into  the 
Promised  Land,  the  rule  of  the  judges  and  kings,  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  two  kingdoms,  the  captivity  and  restoration, 
and  through  the  four  hundred  years'  interval  represented 
by  the  Apocrypha,  up  to  the  time  they  were  conquered 
by  the  Romans. 

The  class  has  also  been  studying  the  books  of  the  Bible 
by  characters,  and  one  fact  about  each  important  person¬ 
age  mentioned  in  it.  In  Genesis,  eighteen  names  are 
selected,  and  four  in  Exodus  ;  for  Leviticus  the  explana¬ 
tion  is  given  that  it  "  consists  of  laws  and  ceremonies  for 
the  Jews,”  and  so  on.  The  instruction  will  continue 
throughout  the  entire  sixty-six  books.  It  will  aid  the 
memory  if  an  acrostic  can  be  formed  of  the  initials  of 
the  names,  as  in  the  Book  of  Judges  : 

Q  ideon,  who  defeated  the  Midianites  with  three  hundred  men. 

O  thniel,  the  brother  of  Caleb. 

D  eborah,  the  prophetess  and  successful  judge. 

S  amson,  who  was  noted  for  his  great  strength. 

Having  completed  the  study  of  the  Bible  in  this  way, 
the  members  will  never  look  for  the  story  of  Elijah  fed 
by  the  ravens  in  Revelation,  nor  for  Nicodemus  in 
Deuteronomy. 

The  parents  of  the  children  are  even  more  gratified 
than  their  Sunday-school  teachers  at  the  amount  of 
Bible  knowledge  the  children  are  acquiring,  and  in  such 
an  attractive  way  that  they  do  not  realize  that  it  is 
genuine  study. 

But  the  hours  are  not  devoted  entirely  to  studying  the 
composition  of  the  Bible.  Its  precepts  are  instilled  as 
well,  and  many  a  tender  heart-to-heart  talk  is  given. 
Some  of  its  members  have  been  led  to  make  a. pub¬ 
lic  profession  of  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
unite  with  the  church. 

Time  is  also  taken  to  preach  the  gospel  of  good 
works,  and  the  class  never  votes  "No”  to  any  propo¬ 
sition  to  aid  needy  people  or  organizations.  I'heir. 
charitable  work  amounts  to  over  a  hundred  dollars  an¬ 
nually,  and  is  incorporated  in  the  annual  reports  of  the 
treasurer  of  the  Sunday-school.  The  heathen  abroad 
have  been  reached  by  supporting  a  girls'  school  at 
Karown,  Syria,  for  the  past  seven  years,  through  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
while  nearer  home  a  poor  village  Sunday-school,  almost 
dead  from  exhaustion,  has  been  resuscitated,  and  is  do- 
-  ing  a  good  work,  the  Scripture  Union  Class  paying  for 
its  necessary  supplies.  Local  charities  are  also  remem¬ 
bered,  and  last  summer  twenty-seven  poor  children 
were  sent  from  crowded  tenement  homes  to  the  country 
for  two  weeks  each,  their  board  being  paid  on  large 
farms  in  Orange  County. 

A  plan  was  recently  introduced  into  the  class  that  bids 
fair  to  prove  an  excellent  educator  in  securing  church 
attendance  and  teaching  personal  contributions  at  it. 
The  church  has  adopted  the  envelope  system  for  its  con¬ 
tributions,  and  the  Scripture  Union  Class  became  a  sub- 
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THE  SEN  DAY  QUESTION. 

Evidence  Obtained  and  Conclusions  Reacli- 
ed  by  Another  Episcopal  Clergyman. 

To  the  Editor  op  Toe  Sun— Sir;  In  can¬ 
vassing  the  opinion  of  the  average  man,  who 
Is  not  a  total  abstainer  but  a  moderate 
drinker,  I  have  been  surprised  to  find  that  he 
Is  not  In  favor  of  the  opening  of  the  saloon  on 
Sunday  He  believes  that  it  will  tend  to  tho 
Increase  of  drunkenness  and  poverty;  for  in 
his  opinion,  the  Raines  law.  with  ail  Its  im¬ 
perfections,  places  a  restraint  on  the  drinking 
habits  of  the  people,  even  when  the  pro¬ 
verbial  "sandwich"  is  carried  around  with 
every  drink,  whereas  tile  opening  of  the  sa¬ 
loon  on  Sunday,  without  such  rest  riel  ions, 
would  give  unbridled  liberty  to  the  drunkard. 

England,  or  rather  London,  must  not  be 
quoted  as  an  example  because  you  will  seo 
drunken  men  and  women  in  the  streets  of  Lon¬ 
don  on  Sunday  evenings  to  an  extent  which 
does  n  it.  exist  in  tho  Greater  New  York.  The 
restriction  of  the  Haines  law  which  compels 
the  working  man  to  lake  liquor  with  a  meal 
can  be  evaded,  but.  I  am  assured  by  a  large 
number  pf  families,  that-  it.  is  a  great  restric¬ 
tion  on  t  lie  drinking  habits  of  the  people  on 
Sunday. 

The  Raines  law  lias  undoubtedly  its  object¬ 
ionable  features,  but  they  have  been  greatly 
exaggerated  by  interested  persons,  because 
in  the  first  place  It  establishes  the  principle 
ol  high  license,  and  In  t lie  second  place, 
closes  a  Inrge  number  of  saloons  which  exist 
simply  as  dram-drinking  resorts.  The 
Raines  law  is  opposed  to  tho  interest  of  I  lie 
siloon  as  a  populur  institution,  hence  the 
attempt  to  defame  it  as  the  handmaid  of 


Bishop  Potter,  who  has  certainly  the 
courage  both  of  his  impulses  ns  well  as  of 
bis  convictions,  is  quito  correct  when  he  says 
thul  the  discussion  of  the  Sunday-opening 
question  is  purely  ncadomio,  and  Governor 
Odell's  message  merely  confirms  this  view. 
Bishop  Potter  is  nlso  correct  in  affirming  that 
“tot-ul  abstinence"  liasnot  supplied  the  remedy. 

It  has  merely  popularized  the  ide»  that  drunk¬ 
enness  is  a  mental  or  moral  defect  and  not 
a  crime.  Drunkenness  Is  a  crime  just  as 
much  as  stealing,  and  if  every  individual 
seen  drunk  in  public  were  sent  over  to  "the 
island"  for  a  week,  a  viotory  over  tho  perni-  am 
cions  habit  would  be  ofi'ected  which  water  the 
drinking  can  never  obtain.  age 

A  very  large  number  of  drunkards  are 
allowed  to  excuso  themselves  with  the  plea  eec 
that  drunkenness  is  hereditary,  and  con- 
ycquenlly  it  is  the  habit  In  families  to  excuse 
their  inebriate  members  on  this  ground. 

Tbe  very  reverse  Is  the  case.  The  London 
Lancet,  about  a  year  ago,  published  the  report 
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of  the  Society  for  tho  b'tudy  of  Inebriety, 
compiled  by  a  committee  ot  five  physicians, 
two  surgeons,  nq  army  Burgeon,  a  professor 
of  bacteriology,  and  five  general  medical 
practicioners.  This  committee  reported 
(liat.  they  round  no  evidence  that  the  acquired 
habit,  of  inebriety  is  heritable.  This  is  also 
(he  view  taken  by  the  late  Dr.  Leslie  E. 
keeleyin  his  work  entitled  "The  Non-Heredity 
ol  Inebriety."  It  is  also  confirmed  in  my 
own  ministerial  experience,  in  a  poor  district 
In  tho  great  city  of  Manchester,  In  a  degraded 
distriot  In  London,  In  twenty  years  among 
soldiers  and  in  twelvo  years  in  New  York. 
rh«  earnest  advocates  of  total  abstinence 
have  been  mightily  shocked  at  Bishop  Potter's 
criticisms  of  J.  B.  Gough  and  his  methods,  but 
the  Bishop's  views  are  indorsed  by  the  editor 
of  t  lie  London  f.ancet  in  saying  that  "popular 
opinion  has  taken  for  granted  that  the 
acquired  characteristics  of  parents  are  likely 
to  be  inherited,  and  of  course  temperance 
reformers,  well  meaning,  but  often  ignorant 
and  misguided,  have  not  been  slow  to  urge 
|'Ppu  t  he  public  that  every  man’s  drinking 
habit,  is  pretty  sure  to  produce  for  him  a 
generation  of  children  who  will  become 
drunkards.  If  this  be  not  true  the  temperance 
reformer  (who  is  generally  in  favor  of  entire 
abstinence  rather  than  of  temperance)  must 
bear  a  heavy  responsibility  for  the  vast 
amount  of  mental  torture  .which  he  bus 
mfiloted  on  the  moderate  drinking  citizen." 

What  we  are  suffering  from  in  America  is 
the  pornioious  habit  of  dram  drinking  and 
consequently  a  law  whioh  compels  a  man  to 
t  ake  his  liquor  with  a  meal  on  the  great  weekly 
holiday  Is  a  very  great  restriction  on  the 
drinking  habits  of  the  people.  Arid  this  is 
the  view  which  so  many  families  take  on  this 
question  of  the  Sunday  opening  of  the  saloon. 

Dr  Dyce  Duckworth,  who  has  written  fln, 
much  on  tho  subject,  and  who.  like  Bishop  -  1 
Potter,  has  been  pretty  roundly  abused  by 
tho  prohibitionists,  maintains  that  what  we 
have  to  do  is  not  to  prohibit  the  drinking  of 
alcoholic  liquors,  but  to  regulate  both  by  pre¬ 
cept  and  example,  ns  well  us  by  legal  enact¬ 
ment  the  drinking  habits  of  the  people.  The 
Germans,  ns  a  nation,  are  not  drunkards, 
nor  are  the  Italians,  nor  the  French.  The 
hubu  ol  dram  drinking  is  lurgely  confined  to 
the  Britisher  and  the  American. 

Consequently  in  this  great  city  of  New  York 
the  average  citizen  has  a  perfect  right  to 
demand  that  ns  the  law  supplies  us  with  a 
weekly  day  of  rest,  everything  should  ho 
done  to  retain  it  as  a  respectable  day  of  re6t, 
und  consequently,  quite  apart  from  the  views 
of  the  temperance  reformer  or  of  the  re¬ 
ligionist,  any  restriction  whioh  cat  be  placed 
on  the  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages  on  the 
Sunday  is  calculated  to  promote  that  degree 
of  rest  and  repose  for  whioh  the  American 
Sunday  stands.  In  France  they  are  trying 
to  introduce  the  American  Sunday  purely  on 
secular  grounds.  Why  then  should  we  im¬ 
pair  that  which  Is  60  much  enjoyed  by  the 
best  class  of  American  citizens?  Let  us  leuve 
well  alone  Thomas  P.  Hughes,  LL.  D. 

New  York.  Jan.  2. 
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ISN’T  WITH  BISHOP  POTTER. 


SABBATH  FOR  SATAX.  HR.  STIRES 
CALLS  Or  EX  SIX  DAY. 


"For  God’s  Sake  Let  the  Responsibility 

A11  Fall  on  the  State,  Not  the  Church, 

If  the  Barriers  Are  to  Be  Taken  Down 

_ Let  No  Churchman  Help  Tills  Iniquity” 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Ernest  M.  Stires  took  issue 
at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Church  Club  at 
Sherry's  last  night  with  Bishop  Potter  and 
other  clergymen  of  his  communion,  who 
have  declared  in  favor  of  more  liberal 
laws  governing  the  sale  of  liquor  on  Sim- 
day.  Dr.  Stires  is  the  new  rector  ol  St. 
Thomas's  Church,  which  has  among  its 
members  a  great  many  very  wealthy  and 
very  influential  New  Yorkers.  The  young 
minister  did  not  name  Bishop  Potter  or 
Dr.  Raineford,  but  he  spoke  in  terms  that 
left  no  one  present  in  doubt  as  to  whom  he 
was  hitting.  The  other  speakers  at  the 
dinner,  R.  Fulton  Cutting  among  them, 
had  avoided  the  excise  question. 

George  Maculloch  Miller,  the  President 
of  the  club,  introduced  Dr.  Stires  with  the 
remark  that  he  would  take  for  his  subject 
a  matter  of  the  utmost  interest  to  all  New 
Yorkers.  “The  Sabbath  for  Man."  Dr. 
Stires  began  with  a  story: 

in  my  own  dear  State  of  Virginia  I  had  a 
friend  who  was  much  annoyed  one  night  by 
Die  continuous  howling  and  barking  of  his 
dog  It  was  ordinarily  a  very  sensible  rind 
sedate  dog.  Ho  went  out  and  could  not  find 
out  what  the  dog  was  bnrking  at.  He  asked 
an  old  darky  who  knew  a  good  deal  about 
things  in  general  what  ailed  the  dog. 

"1  tell  you,  Mars'  John."  said  the  old  man, 
"wha'  do  matter  wid  dat  dorg.  He  done 
smell  somethin'  wha'  he  can'  locate."  [Laugh¬ 
ter  and  applausel. 

Of  late  I  have  felt  that  some  of  us  were 
like  that  dog  We  are  talking  without  much 
knowledge.  We  done  Bmell  somethin'  wha' 
we  can't  locate.  [Cries  of  "Hear!"  "Hear!" 
and  prolonged  laughter.! 

There  are  Tew  burning  subjects  which 
give  off  more  heat  and  less  light  than  this 
matter  of  the  liberal  Sunday  discussion. 

[ Laughter. 1  Seldom  is  the  cause  or  tem¬ 
perance  addressed  with  less  temperance 
than  we  have  observed  in  recent  days  In  this 
city. 

Dr  Stires  said  that  there  were  three  views 
to  take  of  Sunday  observance.  First  the 
narrow  view  of  the  Puritanical  Sunday, 
so-called,  hateful  to  both  God  and  man. 
Second,  the  so-called  liberal  Sunday,  which 
was  to  be  compared  with  that  observance  of 
Decoration  Day  which  somebody  had  de¬ 
clared  made  it  more  like  "Desecration  Day. 
Thirdly,  there  was  a  Sunday  observance 
which  demanded  due  recognition  for  the 
sacred  character  of  the  day,  but  which 
allowed  a  proper  recreation  and  proper 
opportunity  for  fresh  air  and  exercise.  He 
went  on: 

It  is  a  most  un-Christian  thing  for  a  man 
to  stuff  himself  up  with  dinner  and  then  re¬ 
main  Indoors  indolent.  All  kinds  of  troubles, 
mental,  physicul,  and,  I  may  hazard,  moral, 
may  come  from  6ucn  conduct.  But  is  it 
possible  for  a  man  who  is  well-to-do  and 
for  the  man  who  Is  In  only  moderate  circum¬ 
stances  to  get  all  he  needs  reaUv  need*,  out  of 
his  Sunday  without  Indulging  In  licensor 

Some  of  those  who  are  urging  the  libera! 
Sunday”  seem  to  have  put  themselves  in  the 
attitude  of  driving  a  close  bargain  with  the 
Lord.  They  say  to  him:  Make  It  a  hall 
day.  Lord,  and  we  will  call  it  square.  «n 
all  lbiow-what  that  will  come  to  in  tho  eftd. 
H  witfbe  no  Sabbutn  at  all.  No.  The  Sab¬ 
bath  for  man:  not  the  Sabbath  for  Satan. 

Wo  hear  that  this  agitation  to  liberalize 
Sunday  is  to  make  men  free.  That  is  what 
the  Church  and  we  men  of  the  Church  ought 
to  strive  to  do.  To  make  free  men,  but  not, 
1  say,  to  help  men  to  be  enslaved  by  thoir 
baser  appetites.  Not  to  help  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  on  every  corner  or  in  some  parte 
of  our  city,  at  every  door  a  place  where  a 
man  may  find  an  opportunity  to  muke  his 
day  of  leisure  a  day  for  riveting  upon  him 
the  bonds  of  slavery  to  baseness. 

Dr.  Stires  told  of  a  poor  woman  in  his 
parish  who  had  said  that  her  husband 
was  getting  on  very  well,  and  would  prob¬ 
ably  take  care  of  nis  family  without  any 
hindrance  "if  only  she  could  get  him  past 
Sunday,”  Dr.  Stires  exclaimed: 


that  she  would  bo  happy  and  tne  children 
would  be  well  cured  for  and  he  would  be 
n  decent  and  self-respecting  citizen  if  she 
could  only  get  him  safely  past  the  tempta¬ 
tions  of  the  Lord’s  own  day.  Horrible. 
["Hearl”  "Hearl")  , 

They  6ay  the  law  cannot  be  enforced. 
That  is  yet  to  be  demonstrated.  Tho  law 
against  murder  is  not  enforced  against,  more 
than  ono  murderer  in  three  But  1  heur  no 
loud  clamor  that  the  penalties  against  mur¬ 
der  shall  be  removed  because  it  causes  a 
lew  villains  some  discomfort  in  carrying 
out  their  desires.  ["Hear!"  "Hear!"J 

If  tho  barriers  are  to  be  taken  down  let 
all  the  responsibility  fall  on  the  State— on 
the  politicians.  For  God’s  sake  let  it  not  full 
on  the  Church.  lApplause.) 

If  any  man  needs  protection  against  him- 
self — and  there  is  not  ono  of  us  who  does  not, 
from  the  highest  to  the  humblest  of  us— let 
It  not  be  the  high  authorities  of  the  Church 
who  put  it  in  the  power  of  that  man  to  say 
to  ills  wife  who  would  stay  him  from  the 
saloon:  "But  So-and-so,  and  so-and-so,  and 
so-and  so.  nil  eminent  churchmen  and  lead¬ 
ers  in  the  chureh  have  proclaimed  that  it  Is 
all  right  for  these  places  to  stay  open  so  that 
I  can  go  into  them.  It  was  through  them 
that  this  opportunity  was  given  to  me." 
For  God’s  sake,  no  I  [Applause!  That  man's 
blood  will  be  required  of  us  in  the  day  of  our 
iudi'ment.  Let  us  not  forget  that. 

"Who  shall  cause  his  brother  to  ofTend?" 
Who  shall  dare  to  lift  his  voice  against  the 
law  that  makes  it  more  difficult  for  his  brother 
to  ofTend?  You  may  feel  that  this  community 
is  safe.  There  are  other  communities. not  so 
far  advanced  as  this.  So  we  do  not  encourage 
them  to  do  a  dangerous  thing.  As  church¬ 
men  nnd  In  the  name  of  the  Churoh,  you  dare 
not  do  it.  Above  all  things  let  no  church¬ 
man  lift  his  hand  to  help  this  iniquity  on 

We  are  adjured  to  be  "practical.”  Our 
Church  has  gone  on  and  on  through  tho  cen¬ 
turies  uplifting  mnn.  bringing  him  nearer  to 
God,  on  nnd  on,  nnd  has  never  faltered  until 
now,  when  tho  word  goes  forth:  "Lot  us 
pare  down  our  standards  until  they  are  moro 
expedient.  They  are  too  high."  I  would 
not  intimate  that  there  is  any  political  trend 
to  the' turn  some  of  us  have  taken.  [Giggles.] 
But  let  no  hint  of  politics  come  into  our  re¬ 
gard  for  our  standards.  Let  us  not  apologize 
for  them  or  compromise  them  or  make  them 
political.  [Applause.]  You  know  the  old 
story  of  tne  colorbearer  who  was  told  to 
bring  the  colors  back  to  the  regiment. 

"Beg  pardon,  sir,  but  why  don't  you  bring 
the  regiment  up  to  the  colors [Prolonged 
nnplause.l  Let  not  the  church  lead  In  an 
effort  to  perpetuate  that  sui  gencria  horror, 
the  American  saloon.  We  some  of  us  are 
much  concerned  for  the  comfort  of  our  breth¬ 
ren  from  Europe.  I  know  that  over  there 
they  wouldn't  change  their  Sunday  to  suit 
the  notions  of  any  of  us  who  might  be  so- 

iourning  among  them.  Thoso  who  don't 
iko  it  here  nre  at  liberty  to  go  back.  But 
there  are  some  among  us  who  are  so  fond  of 
those  people  that  they  would  rather  danger 
nnd  evil  stared  our  own  in  the  face  than  dis¬ 
please  the  alien  born. 

Let  the  Church  bend  itself  to  making  the 
other  six  days  of  the  week  better,  not  to 
making  Sunday  worse.  Let  us  try  to  find  a 
way  to  make  the  saloon  less  dangerous  on 
week  days.  Let  us  go  forward.  Take  the 
regiment  up  to  the  colors.  [Prolonged  ap¬ 
plause. 1 

Bishop  Brent,  the  newly  elected  Bishop 
of  the  Philippines,  R.  Fulton  Cutting,  T.  C. 
Denton  of  Rochester,  and  Archdeacon 
Tiffany  preceded  Dr.  Stires.  Archdeacon 
Tiffany  said  that  it  ought  to  rejoice  everv 
churchman  and  every  citizen  of  New  York 
to  know  that  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese 
was  known  all  over  the  world,  not  onlv  as 
a  great  Bishop  but  as  the  foremost  citizen 
of  the  community. 

Neither  Bishop  Potter  nor  Dr.  Rainsford 
was  at  the  dinner. 
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A  very  picturesque  and  interesting  service  was  held  on  the  evening  of 
the  First  Sunday  after  Epiphany  at  the  Church  of  the  Transfiguration, 
Thirty-fourth  and  Woodland  avenue,  especially  for  children,  to  illustrate 
the  visit  of  the  wise  men  and  to  show  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  through¬ 
out  the  world.  After  the  rector,  the  Rev.  Charles  Fiske,  had  told  the 
children  how  Christ  was  the  Light  of  the  World,  and  how  the  light 
which  He  brought  was  dispersing  the  darkness  of  sin,  the  church  was 
darkened— only  the  candles  on  the  altar  being  left  burning.  These  rep¬ 
resented  the  Light  of  the  World,  and  from  them  three  boy  acolytes 
lighted  the  large  candles  which  they  carried,  and  then  going  down  the 
aisle  passed  on  the  light  to  a  hundred  or  more  small  candles  carried  by 
children  of  the  8unday  school,  until  the  church  was  ablaze  with  these 
gleaming  tapers.  The  services  were  preceded  by  a  shortened  form  of 
choral  Evensong,  and  the  children  sang  Epiphany  hymns  and  carols, 
such  as  “  We  Three  Kings  of  Orient  Are,”  and  "  Brightest  and  Best  of 
the  8ons  of  the  Morning."  They  also  brought  gifts  of  books  and  toys 
to  be  sent  to  poor  children.  On  last  Sunday  Mr.  Fiske  at  the  morning 
service  began  a  series  of  sermons  on  the  Holy  Communion.  Since  Sep¬ 
tember  the  church  has  entered  upon  a  new  era  of  prosperity  ;  the  con¬ 
gregations  have  doubled,  the  floating  debt  has  been  paid,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  before  long  the  church  will  be  filled  at  every  service  as  it  is  now  at 
the  special  ones. 

The  new  parish  house  of  old  St.  John’s,  Northern  Liberties,  is  al¬ 
ready  so  overtaxed  by  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Sunday  school  work  that 
another  story  is  to  be  built  as  soon  as  $1,000  can  be  secured  from  outside 
the  parish.  A  residuary  legacy  of  $8,000  for  the  endowment  fund  de¬ 
pends  on  an  equivalent  subscription  from  other  sources.  Much  of  this, 
too,  has  been  pledged,  but  $4,000  remains  to  be  provided  for.  St.  John’s 
is  doing  an  important  work  in  one  of  tbe  most  crowded  districts  of  the 
city,  and  Mr.  Michael,  the  rector,  states  some  of  its  needs  in  another  col¬ 
umn  of  this  issue. 

Coadjutor  Bishop-elect  Olmsted  has  gone  to  Colorado  to  consult  with 
Bishop  Spaulding  and  the  Standing  Committee. 

Open  Court. 


Why  not  the  Puritan  Sabbath  ? 

To  the  Editor  of  Thk  Churoh  Standard. 

There  will  be  those  who  from  honest  though  mistaken  convictions 
will  object  to  the  view  taken  of  proper  Christian  8unday  observance,  in 
the  previous  communication  to  The  Church  Standard.  For  example, 
some  will  exclaim,  “  But  this  is  to  demand  of  all  churches  and  com¬ 
municants  that  they  return  to  the  strictness  of  the  Puritan  Sabbath.” 
Well,  why  not,  at  least  in  its  real  substance?  It  is  the  fashion  to  de¬ 
nounce  the  Puritan  Sabbath  without  measure,  and  in  some  part  with¬ 
out  reason.  Within  its  just  and  proper  bounds,  that  is,  within  the  in¬ 
ner  circle  of  actual  Church  members,  the  Puritan  rule  was  perfectly 
consistent  with  a  sincere  and  masterful  devotion  to  the  Christian  relig¬ 
ion  ;  and  their  much-decried  strenuous  observance  of  it  was,  notwith¬ 
standing  its  incidental  defects,  the  very  foundation  of  those  stalwart 
virtues  to  which  the  nation  owes  so  much.  The  error  of  the  Puritans 
was  one  from  which  our  own  reformers  are  none  too  free— that  of  not 
distinguishing  between  Church  and  State,  and  of  striving  to  force  their 
religious  observance  of  the  8abbath  upon  society  and  State.  They  ig¬ 
nored  tbe  fact  that  young  non-professors  were  incapable  either  of  under¬ 
standing  its  claims  or  enduring  its  rigor ;  and  that  the  non-religious, 
the  irreligious,  and  the  profane  were  not  only  wholly  outside  of  its 
bounds,  but  were  also  morally  unable  to  render  any  other  than  either  a 
hypocritical  or  a  hostile  obedience.  This  was  a  tyranny  closely  akin  to 
that  exercised  by  the  State  over  the  Church,  which  drove  them  to  seek 
a  freer  home  in  the  New  World.  That  error  we  may  reasonably  con¬ 
demn  ;  but  to  decry  their  rule  as  an  interior  law  for  their  Church-mem¬ 
bers  is  not  so  clearly  just. 

Another  objection  which  may  be  urged  is  a  serious  and  far-reaching 
one,  inasmuch  as  it  involves  the  granting  of  a  larger  secular  license  on 
Sunday  to  even  Church-members  themselves.  While,  of  course,  not  so 
designed,  it  has  much  the  look  of  an  opening  for  a  levelling  down  in 
that  direction,  while  the  social  reformers  are  striving  to  level  up  on  tbe 
side  of  the  world,  so  that,  eventually,  both  may  come  to  be  at  one  on 
the  Sunday  question.  This  objection  is  based  on  the  assumption  that 
the  Mosaic  8abbath  of  entire  abstention  from  labor,  as  substantially  a 
part  of  the  ceremonial  law,  was  abrogated  by  the  Gospel.  By  this  ab¬ 
rogation  it  is  claimed  that  the  Christian  is  relieved  from  all  demands  for 
legal  obedience  to  the  ancient  law  of  the  Sabbath,  and  is  brought,  under 
the  liberty  of  the  Gospel,  into  a  state  quite  free  from  any  restraints  ex¬ 
cept  those  of  his  own  choosing. 

Now,  while  this  view  may  be  honestly  entertained  and  ingenuously 
argued,  it  must  be  pronounced  erroneous.  In  the^rat  place,  the  Sabbath 
as  set  forth  in  the  commandment  is  taken  to  have  been  purely  a  Mosaic 
institution.  But  the  narrative  of  the  creation  presents  us  with  a  distinct 
recognition  of  its  ground  principle  in  the  example  of  the  Creator  Him¬ 
self— an  example  the  divine  authority  of  which  is  explicitly  acknowl¬ 
edged  by  the  commandment  itself.  These  facts  certainly  show  that,  in 
its  substance,  the  law  of  a  seventh  day  rest  was  no  new  thing;  and  that 
it  was  the  work  of  Moses  simply  to  formulate  the  law  and  embody  it 


among  the  Ten  Covenants  of  the  new  nation.  Again,  there  is  no  sem¬ 
blance  of  any  difference  in  origin  and  authority  between  the  Fourth  Com¬ 
mandment  and  the  other  nine  ;  and  certainly  no  odo  will  think  of  claim¬ 
ing  the  latter  to  be  mere  Mosaic  institutions,  having  no  previous  exist¬ 
ence  and  authority.  On  the  contrary,  the  whole  ten,  though  now  for  the 
first  time  codified,  so  to  speak,  and  set  forth  for  the  distinctive  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Hebrews  as  God’s  common  people,  are  simply  the  embodi¬ 
ment  of  essential  principles  of  righteousness  in  the  divine  system  for  the 
government  of  mankind.  As  such  they  are  none  of  them  susceptible  of 
any  such  summary  abrogation  as  the  objection  contemplates. 

In  the  second  place,  the  corresponding  assumption  that  the  Sabbath  as 
set  forth  in  the  commandment  was  a  part  of  the  ceremonial  law  or  was 
so  identified  with  it,  and  that  the  abrogation  of  that  law  by  the  Gospel 
carried  with  it  the  abrogation  of  the  commandment  itself,  is  wholly  un¬ 
tenable.  There  is  not  the  slightest  indication  that  the  Fourth  Command¬ 
ment  was  any  more  part  and  parcel  with  the  ceremonial  law  than  the 
other  nine  ;  and  certainly  no  one  will  venture  to  claim  that  with  the  ab¬ 
rogation  of  that  law  they  too  went  by  the  board.  Furthermore,  the  Mo¬ 
saic  8abbath  was  in  no  sense  a  ceremonial  institution.  No  specific  cere¬ 
monies  were  provided  for  its  proper  observance,  in  which  it  differed  rad¬ 
ically  from  the  set  feasts  and  fasts  of  the  Mosaic  order  ;  and  in  its  very 
nature  as  concerning  a  natural  right  and  primary  obligation,  it  was  no 
more  open  to  mere  ceremonial  prescriptions  than  was  the  proper  observ¬ 
ance  of  the  commandments  of  the  second  table. 

In  the  third  place,  this  assumed  abrogation  of  the  Mosaic  Sabbath  is 
claimed  to  have  been  practically  recognized  by  our  Lord  (St.  Mark  ii.  27) 
and  St.  Paul  (Rom.  xiv.  5).  Now,  it  is  well  known  that  in  our  Lord's 
time  the  Mosaic  law  of  the  8abbath,  like  almost  everything  else  in  the 
ancient  order,  had  been  overlaid  by  tbe  most  minute  and  burdensome 
rabbinical  rules  and  restrictions.  Against  all  these  our  Lord  inveighed 
(8t.  Matt,  xxiii.  2,  3.  4),  and  not  against  the  law  itself  (8t.  Matt.  v.  17). 
As  concerning  the  Mosaic  law  of  the  8abbath,  He  was  charged  with  pro¬ 
faning  it  by  healing  the  sick  and  by  allowing  His  hungry  disciples  to 
pluck  the  ears  of  wheat  on  that  day.  His  reply  in  every  cass  in  no  way 
discredits  the  8abbath.  He  rebukes  His  enemies  for  having  perverted 
it ;  for  doing  what  marked  their  dealings  with  the  ancient  law  every¬ 
where  (8t.  Matt.  xv.  3,  6),  making  the  commandments  of  God  of  none 
effect  by  their  traditions.  Besides  this,  instead  of  foreshadowing  any 
abrogation  of  the  Sabbath,  He  summarily  stamps  it  as  an  institution  for 
all  time;  for  if  "  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,"  its  provisions  for  his 
welfare  must  hold  good  so  long  as  man  exists  to  be  benefited  by  them. 
The  Fourth  Commandment  is  simply  an  embodiment  of  one  of  the 
natural  rights  of  honest  labor,  and  it  is  simply  inconceivable  that  our 
Lord  should  have  ever  contemplated  its  abrogation .  All  that  the  Gospel 
proposed ;  all  that  it  could  with  any  consistency  propose,  was  to  lift  its 
observance  above  the  cold,  hard  level  of  a  mere  legal  obedience,  to  one 
of  true  loyalty,  and  thus  to  secure  its  Christian  enrichment  with  a  loving 
regard  to  works  of  mercy.  As  for  St.  Paul's  teaching  in  the  particular 
case  referred  to,  it  is  not  only  past  belief  that  it  involved  anything  in 
contravention  of  the  teaching  of  his  Lord,  but  it  also  bears  on  its  very 
face  a  plain  and  sole  reference  to  another  matter  which  was  at  that  time 
being  made  an  occasion  for  acrimonious  dispute,  namely,  which  was  the 
only  proper  day  to  be  observed,  the  seventh  or  the  first.  It  was  not  a 
question  of  the  abrogation  of  the  old  law,  but  simply  of  the  Christian 
transferrence  of  its  obligation  to  the  Lord’s  Day.  This  question  8t.  Paul 
in  the  then  necessarily  unsettled  state  of  Christian  observances  refers  to 
the  honest  decision  of  the  individual  conscience.  His  language  in  no 
way  involves  the  abrogation  of  the  Fourth  Commandment  law.  Indeed, 
the  main  question  before  him  was  simply  that  of  eatiDg  unclean  meats. 

Fourthly,  As  for  the  plea  for  the  abrogation  under  the  Christian  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  primal  seventh-day  law  of  rest  and  abstention  from  labor, 
founded  on  the  varying  fortunes  of  the  Lord’s  Day  during  the  early 
ages,  we  have  to  depend  too  much  on  the  mere  absence  of  specific  rules 
for  its  observance,  and  on  mere  inference  or  conjecture  for  any  conclu¬ 
sions  of  sufficient  strength  to  overthrow  the  previous  direct  line  of  argu¬ 
ment.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  lingering  observance  of  the  Jewish  Sab¬ 
bath  and  the  informal  use,  alongside,  of  the  Lord’s  Day  for  tbe  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  Christian  worship  would  necessarily  leave  the  latter  without 
any  regulations  for  its  observance  as  a  seventh-day  period  of  marked  ab¬ 
stention  from  secular  labor.  It  is  also  easy  to  see  how,  during  the  ages 
of  persecution,  the  observance,  either  of  both  or  of  the  Lord  s  Day  as  a 
proper  Christian  Sabbath  in  substantial  accordance  with  the  ancient 
commandment  may  have  been  attended  with  such  dangerous  publicity 
and  incurred  peril  as  would  prevent  the  establishment  of  any  precise  or 
consistent  rules  for  its  observance.  It  is  also  just  as  easy  to  see  how,  after 
those  ages  of  peril  had  passed,  the  usages  and  habits  which  they  had  en¬ 
gendered  would  result  in  a  laxity,  and  even  license,  as  far  from  the  true 
liberty  of  the  Gospel  as  they  were  from  its  purity  and  holiness.  Indeed, 
if  conjecture  is  to  be  allowed,  it  may  be  reasonably  supposed  that  when, 
by  the  imperial  authority,  the  Lord’s  Day  was  formally  established  as 
the  Christian  Sabbath,  it  was  not  without  some  design  to  obviate  the 
previous  doubt  and  confusion,  and  to  make  it  possible  to  put  some  check 
on  those  who,  from  regarding  the  particular  day  as  a  matter  of  indiffer¬ 
ence,  had  practically  ended  in  observing  neither. 

Finally,  without  pausing  to  notice  certain  other  objections  to  the  fore¬ 
going  plea  for  a  stricter  observance  of  Sunday  among  Christians— some 
of  which  are  a  disgraceful  impeachment  of  Christianity  itself— it  may 
suffice  to  call  the  attention  of  objectors  to  the  fact  that  the  Anglican 
Church  and  its  branches  have  in  their  Prayer  Book,  and  in  the  most 
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solemn  connection,  set  their  seal  to  their  belief  in  the  living  value  and 
abiding  authority  of  the  Fourth  Commandment,  or  the  ancient  Mosaic 
law  for  the  observance  of  a  seventh-day  period  of  rest  and  abstention 
from  worldly  pursuits,  and  in  the  Christian  duty  of  distinguishing  it  as  a 
holy  time,  and  crowning  it  with  the  loyal  observance  of  the  highest  acts 
and  offices  of  holy  worship.  This  is  certainly  something  which  the  true 
Churchman  can  neither  qualify  nor  set  aside.  Furthermore,  it  must  be 
conceded  that  it  is  both  false  principle  and  dangerous  practice  for  the 
Church  to  relax  her  demand  for  the  faithful  observance  of  Sunday  as  the 
Christian  Sabbath,  when  the  whole  drift  of  the  times  is  towards  the  ex¬ 
treme  of  license  and  profanation.  She  may  not  be  able  to  check  the 
outside  downward  drift ;  but  that  is  no  reason  why  she  should  compro- 
misingly  yield  within  her  own  pale  to  its  sinister  impulses.  It  is  no  time 
to  relax  discipline  when  the  enemy  is  in  full  force  at  the  very  gates. 

Frederick  S.  Jewell. 


Episcopal  Nomenclature. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Church  Standard. 

Two  of  your  correspondents  have  recently  addressed  communications 
to  your  widely-read  journal  upon  the  subject  of  Episcopal  Nomencla¬ 
ture  ;  and  both  have  endeavored  to  heap  ridicule  upon  the  usage  of  the 
Church  of  England  which  has  prevailed  since  the  Reformation.  The 
method  of  procedure  has  been  to  suggest  an  impossible  name  for  a  see, 
and  then  to  put  some  odd  and  unlikely  Christian  name  before  it ;  and  to 
ask  us  to  look  and  laugh.  The  second  writer  could  find  no  new  way,  so 
he  simply  copied  the  method  of  the  first.  There  would  be  no  compul¬ 
sion  requiring  a  diocese  to  be  named  just  as  the  see  city  was,  supposing 
Keokuk  Junction  or  White  River  Junction  to  be  at  some  future  time  the 
centre  and  principal  city  of  a  new  or  newly-named  diocese.  And  there 
would  be  nothing  ridiculous  about  "George  W.  Keokuk”  or  "Arthur 
White  River.”  The  diocese  including  the  Province  of  British  Columbia 
was  named  simply  ‘‘Columbia.’’  There  is  a  “Diocese  of  Mackenzie 
River.”  Is  Keokuk  any  more  objectionable  than  Qu’Appelle;  and  is  a 
name  to  be  made  fun  of  simply  because  it  is  new  or  appeared  odd?  Are 
the  signatures  "  John  Qu’Appelle”  or  "  W.  D.  Mackenzie  River”  absurd? 
Have  not  the  bishops  of  those  sees  simply  followed  the  long  established 
custom  of  the  English  Church  ?  If  it  were  a  new  thing  sought  to  be  estab¬ 
lished,  one  might  say,  if  begun  by  the  impossible  Bishop  of  Kicking 
Horse  Pass,  that  he  was  aping  the  style  of  an  Indian  chief;  but  a  mere 
peculiarity  of  name  cannot  make  an  old  and  widely-established  custom 
absurd  when  continued  in  a  new  land  where  many  a  place  has  a  strange 
and  odd-sounding  name.  One  correspondent  raises  the  objection  that  he 
has  not  discovered  what  would  be  the  Latin  equivalent  of  the  very  im¬ 
probable  name  he  put  forward  for  the  purpose  of  making  fun.  Will  any 
one  in  the  United  States,  in  these  modern  and  practical  times,  agree  that 
there  is  any  force  in  such  an  objection  ?  He  declares  that  "Arthur  Ver¬ 
mont”  would  not  be  English  or  American.  May  I  ask  what  language 
the  venerable  prelate  used  who  signed  his  name  "John  Fredericton”? 
What  language  did  the  first  colonial  bishop  use  whose  signature  was 
“Charles  Nova  Scotia”?  To  what  country  did  "John  Lincoln”  and 
"Richard  Carlisle”  belong— the  prelates  who  conferred  deacon's  and 
priest’s  Orders  upon  8amuel  Seabury  ?  If  they  were  Englishmen,  and 
educated  men,  did  they  deliberately  misuse  tbeir  native  longue?  Your 
correspondent  would  seem  to  wish  to  make  it  appear  that  the  "A.  C. 
London,”  so  often  appearing  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  was  a  new  thing 
then  first  perpetrated,  made  the  episcopal  signature  "  ridiculous,"  and 
was  in  fact  a  "  barbarous  absurdity.”  I  have  shown  that  the  custom  of 
putting  the  name  or  initials  and  the  name  of  the  diocese  in  plain  English 
was  established  long  before  Dr.  Tait's  time.  I  would  ask  your  learned 
readers  (to  mention  no  other  see  than  London)  whether  Dr.  Lowth,  the 
distinguished  prelate  who  preceded  Dr.  Tait  by  a  century,  did  not  sign 
himself  "  R.  London”?  And,  not  to  multiply  instances,  but  to  go  back 
to  the  Reformation  period,  did  not  Dr.  8andys,  as  early  as  1575,  write 
"London”  after  his  Christian  name?  If  so,  the  custom  now  and  fora 
long  time  prevailing  generally  in  England,  and  always  universal  in  the 
colonies,  cannot  be  ridiculous,  neither  is  Dr.  Tait  rightly  accused  of  con¬ 
stantly  using  a  barbarous  absurdity.  A  custom  so  general,  and  reaching 
back  more  than  300  years,  has  established  itself  as  thoroughly  English.  This 
is  all  I  contend  for.  It  may  not  be  suitable  for  use  in  the  United  States ; 
but  it  is  not  un-English,  and  to  adopt  it  would  hardly  be  un-American 
on  the  part  of  American  Churchmen.  James  Simonds. 


Half  a  Million  for  Missions:  A  Suggestion. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Church  Standard. 

On  Thursday  the  Bishop  of  Maryland  invited  the  clergy  of  Baltimore 
to  a  conference  as  to  ways  and  means  of  raising  the  sum  of  $12,786.87  ap¬ 
portioned  to  Maryland.  Several  suggestions  were  made.  Finally  it  was 
decided  to  formally  acquaint  each  clergyman  with  the  facts  of  the  case 
and  ask  for  his  help  and  that  of  his  people.  Next  in  favor  was  a  sugges¬ 
tion  to  apportion  the  amount  among  the  several  parishes  in  the  same 
way  that  the  amount  asked  for  diocesan  missions  is  apportioned. 

I  am  under  the  impression  that  the  result  of  the  plan  decided  upon 
will  not  prove  of  much  benefit  to  the  cause,  inasmuch  as  it  may  be  pre¬ 
sumed  the  information  to  be  given  is  already  in  the  hands  of  clergy  and 
laity  who  read  the  Church  papers,  as  most  of  them  do.  But  had  the 
second  suggestion  been  adopted,  it  would  have  been  even  less  satisfactory, 


for  some  parishes  do  not  fully  pay  their  present  diocesan  assessment  and 
others  do  so  with  great  difficulty.  Naturally  two  assessments  where  one 
was  previously  burdensome  would  simply  cause  despair. 

There  is,  I  believe,  only  one  method  by  which  the  desired  end  can 
universally  be  attained.  Let  an  agent,  a  secretary,  clerical  if  possible, 
but  the  right  man  in  any  case,  be  appointed  for  every  diocese,  and  let 
him  be  of  the  diocese.  Let  him  have  the  approval  of  the  bishop  and  of 
the  several  rectors  in  whose  parishes  he  will  work,  and  then  let  him  go 
from  house  to  house  and  tell  the  story  of  the  Church's  work  and  of  the 
Church’s  need.  At  present  the  people  do  not  know  what  the  Church  is 
doing  ;  nor  how  she  is  being  bidden  make  bricks  without  straw.  Whose 
fault  it  is  matters  not  now.  Let  such  a  one  go,  not  as  representing  the 
diocese,  nor  as  representing  the  parish,  but  as  representing  the  Church, 
going  as  from  the  General  Convention,  and  let  the  diocesan  and  parochial 
authorities  stand  aside.  Let  him  say  expressly :  I  do  not  come  from  your 
rector,  nor  from  your  bishop,  but  I  have  their  approval.  I  could  not 
work  without  it.  But  I  speak  for  the  whole  Church  on  behalf  of  its 
larger  work. 

Meanwhile  the  parochial  clergy  will  do  well  to  avoid  any  share  in  the 
purely  financial  part  of  the  work.  They  do  enough  serving  of  tables 
already.  So  do  some  of  our  bishops,  with  the  result  that  the  Church 
already  has  lost  much  by  the  lowering  of  ideals,  the  undue  emphasis  on 
wealth  and  the  commercializing  of  religious  affairs,  which  too  often 
seems  to  follow  the  serving  of  tables  by  those  whose  business  it  is  to  give 
themselves  to  prayer  and  the  ministry  of  the  Word.  But  let  bishops  and 
clergy  take  a  hand  in  another  way  :  let  them  among  other  things  tell  of 
the  grand  doings  of  the  Methodists  with  their  $5,000,000  and  remind  their 
people  of  that  voice  of  ancient  days :  "  I  will  provoke  you  to  jealousy  by 
them  that  are  no  people,”  which  I  presume  means  I  will  provoke  you  to 
jealousy  by  a  people  whose  heritage  is  not  to  be  compared  with  yours  of 
the  ancient  Church. 

There  is  only  one  serious  objection  to  this  plan  :  it  would  be  success¬ 
ful.  Possibly  iu  some  quarters  this  would  be  considered  even  a  fatal  ob¬ 
jection.  In  that  case  let  the  nature  of  the  objection  be  frankly  acknowl¬ 
edged.  Yours  very  truly,  C.  Ernest  Smith. 


The  Fourth  Commandment. 


Jb  the  Editor  of  The  Church  Standard. 

In  reference  to  the  conclusion  of  your  valuable  editorial  in  the  last 
issue,  will  you  allow  the  suggestion  that  more  weight  might  perhaps  be 
given  to  the  difficulties  attending  the  transition  from  the  Hebrew  to  the 
Christian  observance  of  a  weekly  day,  and  also  to  the  effects  of  persecu¬ 
tion  during  the  early  centuries?  The  connection  between  the  Fourth 
Commandment  and  the  Lord’s  Day  would  naturally  have  been  unrecog¬ 
nized  or  obscured  in  such  times.  Richard  Hooker  says,  "  The  moral  law 
requiring  therefore  a  seventh  part  throughout  the  age  of  the  whole  world 
to  be  that  way  employed,  although  with  us  the  day  be  changed  in  regard 
of  a  new  resolution  begun  by  our  Saviour  Christ,  yet  the  same  propor¬ 
tion  of  time  continueth  which  was  before,  because  in  reference  to  the 
benefit  of  creation  and  now  much  more  of  renovation  thereunto  added 
by  him  which  was  Prince  of  the  world  to  come,  we  are  bound  to  account 
the  sanctification  of  one  day  in  seven  a  duty  which  God’s  immutable  law 
doth  exact  for  ever.” 

Hooker  quotes  also  the  edict  of  Leo,  which  should  be  considered  in 
connection  with  that  of  Constantine.  It  was  evidently  a  reflection  of  the 
mind  of  the  Church.  It  begins,  "  We  ordain  according  to  the  true  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  the  Apostles  thereby  directed,  that  on  the 
sacred  day  wherein  our  own  integrity  was  restored  all  do  rest  and  sur¬ 
cease  labor." 

St.  Augustine,  although  what  might  be  called  an  anti-sabbatarian, 
seems  to  intimate  a  connection  between  the  Sabbath  and  the  Lord's  Day 
in  his  words  at  the  close  of  the  Civitas  Dei.  "  The  Lord's  Day,  which  is 
sanctified  and  made  holy  by  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  not  only 
prefiguring  the  eternal  rest  of  the  spirit  but  also  of  the  body.” 

Hanover,  N.  H.  Geo.  P.  Huntington. 


A  Prayer  Ttoused,  and  a  Prayer  Unused. 


7o  the  Editor  of  The  Church  Standard. 

The  Prayer  Disused  is  entitled  in  the  Prayer  Book  "A  Prayer  for  Con¬ 
gress,  to  be  used  during  their  Session I  can  recall  but  one  occasion  on 
which  I  have  heard  it  used  since  the  beginning  of  the  session,  December 
2,  1901.  Yet  surely,  when  we  consider  the  immense  power  for  good  and 
evil  which  that  dignified  body  possesses,  and  the  dangers  of  bad  legisla¬ 
tion,  there  is  need  for  prayer  on  their  behalf,  not  once  or  twice  only,  but 
"  during  their  session.” 

We  all  realize  the  importance  of  the  approaching  episcopal  election. 
In  one  church  in  this  city  (I  have  not  heard  it  elsewhere,  but  hope  there 
are  others)  the  “Prayer  to  be  UBed  at  the  meetings  of  Convention"  is 
constantly  used,  with  the  change  from  the  present  to  the  future  tense. 
Or,  if  it  cannot  be  used  in  public,  this  petition  for  private  UBe,  following 
the  lines  of  the  Litany,  is  certainly  in  order:  "That  it  may  please  Thee 
to  send  us  a  pastor  after  Thine  own  heart, 

“  We  beseech  Thee  to  hear  us,  good  Lord.”  (Jeremiah  iii.  15.) 

Does  this  neglect  arise  from  a  stealthily  increasing  unbelief  in  the 
power  of  prayer  ?  W.  P.  Lewis. 

Philadelphia,  January  18,  1908. 


cago  was  embellished  with  a  lavish 
coating  of  self-complacency. 

One  of  the  best  things  achieved  by 
the  labor  unions  is  the  rescue  of  Sun¬ 
day  as  a  day  of  rest.  The  commercial 
tendency  was  to  make  it  a  common 
week  day.  A  study  of  the  subject 
makes  clearer  than'  ever  that  every 
moral  truth  Is  based  upon  a  sound 
commercial  proposition,  or  is  at  least ' 
In  harmony  with  it.  There  is  not  an 
injunction  in  the  ten  commandments, 
nor  a  paragraph  in  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  that  does  not  promote  the 
best  business  interests  of  the  world. 

October  is  practicing  the  Uplift. 


The  state  of  Iowa  has  a  fine  electric 
•i~ht  plant  for  sale.  That  is  it  ought 
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?K  TIMES.  MONDAY.  MARCH  14,  1910. 


LABOR  JOINS  CLERGY 
IN  SUNDAY  FIGHT 


Ministers  Are  to  Work  for  Eight- 
Hour  Day  in  Return  for 
Sabbath  Observance. 


MITCHELL  DISAVOWS  PIETY 


We  Don’t  Care  What  Day  It  Is,  but 
We  Must  Have  One  Day  of  Rest,” 
•Says  the  Labor  Leader.  I 


A  mixed  audience  of  clerical  men  and 
laborers,  some  of  the  latter  in  the  uni¬ 
forms  of  their  trades,  gathered  In  the 
concert  ,  hall  of  Madison  Square  Garden 
yesterday  to  form  a  union  of  religion  and 
labor  against  Industrial  plants  that  op¬ 
erate  on  Sunday. 

The  Rev.  Frederick  Courtney,  rector  of 
St.  James's  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
who  presided,  assured  the  laboring  men 
that  the  religious  leaders  present  were 
Interested  greatly  In  preventing  the  fur¬ 
ther  Invasion  of  Sunday  by  commerce. 
John  Mitchell,,  Vice  President  of  the  Civic 
Federation,  who  spoke  on  behalf  of  the 
working  men,  said  that  labor  was  really 
Interested  not  so  much  In  Sunday  closing 
as  in  the  protection  of  the  eight-hour  day 
against  influences  working  to  lengthen  It 
to  ten  hours,  and  In  some  cases  to  twelve 
or  fourteen. 

Mr.  Mitchell  ,  proposed  as  a  fair  bargain 
that  the  laboring  men  help  the  ministers 
to  gain  their  point  of  a  day  of  rest  i 
Sunday,  provided  the  ministers  would  r. 
clprocate  by  doing  their  best  for  the  eight- 
hour  day  during  the  rest  of,  the  week. 
Other  speakers  thought  that  the  best  re¬ 
sult  from  the  public  conference  would  be 
to  start  a  general  religious  crusade  for  an 
eight-hour  day  and  a  closed-Sunday  sen¬ 
timent,"  leaving  the  laws  to  follow  the 
sentiment  as  It  became  assertive  enough 
to  make  demands  In  politics. 

The  Day  of  Rest  Conference  brought 
together  men  of  many  organizations, 
among  them  being  the  Department  of  La¬ 
bor,  United  Association  of  Post  Office 
Clerks,  the  Lord's  Day  Alliance,  the  New 
York  Sabbath  Committee,  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Brotherhood  of  Stationary  Fire¬ 
men,  the  Kings  County  Sunday  Obser¬ 
vance  Association,  the  National  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Churches,  and  the  Brooklyn  Cen¬ 
tral  Labor  Union. 

Mr.  Mitchell  told  the  clergymen  that  he 
did  not  think  the  laboring  men  cared  a 
great  deal  about  the  sanctity  of  Sunday, 
....  and  w°uld  Poor  followers  of  a  crusade 
eed-  f0t\a  r!s,d,y  rel'sious  Sabbath.  He  also 
made  it  plain  that  he  was  no  believer  in 
the  essential  "  dignity  "  of  labor. 

It  is  wrong  to  say  that  labor  in  itself 
'  the  former  mmo  worker  said. 

It  isn't  noble  to  work  in  slavery,  nor 
In  serfdom,  nor  under  the  padrone  sys¬ 
tem  of  Mexico.  And  it  is  not  noble  to 
work  m  these  United  States  when  you 
have  to  pay  out  to-morrow's  wage  for  to¬ 
day  s  bread. 

"  But  there  *3  one  kind  of  ennobling 
work.  It  is  that  work  you  do  with  jov 
because  your  muscles  are  not  overfatigued 
and  your  body  is  not  exhausted.  Most 
working  men  and  women,  Prof.  Fisher  of 
, ,  e  has  recently  told  us,  are  in  a  con¬ 
tinual  state  of  overfatigue.  And  that  Is 

tor  work  misshapes  them  as 
b-  Whv"lli,o  sootl,  desirable  citizens 
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woernkinaKg^a,nd°al.0f  the  time  he  was  not 
working  in  a  saloon  was  lust  a  II trip 
despise, i  in  tbat  mining  camp  Now  1 
am  proud  to  say  that  with  The  cicht-lmur 
no-  ,he  Saturday  half  holiday  a?d 
no  work  on  Sunday,  the  men  in  "iimnst 
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lo,°k  out  for  the  hours  of  our 
organized  brothers,  for  our  eight-hour 
«,n-Js.alw.ays  Imperiled  so  long  as  others 
mnpripu  l,oufSl  and  °"l  six-day  week  is 
imperiled  so  long  as  others  work  seven. 
'.’e  non  t  care  especially  whether  our  one 
uay  of  rest  comes  on  Sunday  or  some 
other  day;  we  wish  it  as  an  economic  no- 
ceestty.  not  a  mutter  o?  piety. 

(  ommerce  knows  no  flag,  no  rest,  no 
aw;  commerce  is  not  mon;  we  must  not 
let  it  invade  our  lives  to  the  exclusion  of 
our  needful  rest;  if  you  are  our  helpers 
in  tins  fight  then  we  must  Welcome  the 
°PP°rtUnity  to  form  this  new  alliance." 

The.  Rev.  Warren  M.  Wilson  of  the 
I  ersbyterlan  Church's  Labor  Department 
presented  some  figures  on  the  extent  of 
seven-day  employment  in  New  York  State. 

-The  excessively  keen  competition  of  in¬ 
dustries  In  this  State  forces  them  to  ex¬ 
ploit  the  new  immigrant,  whose  needs 
are  also  excessively  keen,"  said  he. 

I  find  that  the  employes  work  seven 
days  a  week  in  about  10.342  different  in¬ 
dustrial  plants  in  the  State,  including 
3,020  restaurants.  200  hotels,  1,905  drug 
stores,  712  floral  shops,  523  tobacco  stores. 

I, 000  fruit  stands,  2,tM)  delicatessen  stores, 

J. 370  confectionery  shops.  2.500  bakeries, 
.100  taxicabs  and  automobile  companies. 
75  newspaper  offices,  and  1,037  livery 
stables. 

"  To  this  total  we  must  add  32,000  rail¬ 
road  men,  2,000  employes  of  electric  light 
plants,  4,000  employes  of  the  telephone 
companies,  and  1,000  employes  of  depart¬ 
ment  stores  that  work  on  Sundays. 

"My  conclusions  are  that  we ’ministers 
of  the  Gospel  should  be  agreed  that  work¬ 
ing  men  should  receivo  a  living  wage  for 
six  days'  work,  and  that  where  Sunday 
work  must  go  on  employers  should  be 
forced  to  substitute  another  day,  so.  that 
every  workman  may  have  one  day's  rest 
in  seven. 

“  I  know  one  town  ln  which  there  is 
steel  mill  employing  4.000  men.  When 
they  worked  seven  days  a  week  at  ten 
hours  a  day  they  had  seven  kegs  of  beer 
and  one  of  soft  stuff  at  their  annual  pic¬ 
nic  on  Labor  Day.  Now  that  they  work 
eight  hours  a  day  for  six  days  they  have 
seven  kegs  of  soft  stuff  and  only  one  of 
beer." 

No  mention  was  made  of  the  Sunday’ 
saloon  or  of  Sunday  recreations,  and  it 
was  agreed  that  the  proposed  crusade  is 
to  bo  non-religious  and  economical  in  its 
basis,  and  will  be  aimed  exclusively  at 
industrial  plants  that  operate  more  than 
six  days  a  week,  where  there  is  no  public 
necessity  for  them  to  remain  open.  The 
church  men  count  on  their  ability  to  at¬ 
tract  the  working  man  after  he  has  gained 
his  Sunday  leisure. 

NEW  AIRSHIP  BUiLT  OF  IRON. 

German  Inventor  Expects  It  to  Carry 
at  Least  Fifty  Persons. 

TRIER,  Germany,  March  13.— An  im¬ 
mense  air  cruiser  to  carry  from  fifty  to 
sixty  persons,  and  intended  to  travel  at 
from  forty-four  to  fifty  miles  an  hour;  is 
approaching  completion  here,  and  will  be 
launched  early  this  Spring  by  its  inventor, 
Anton  Border,  an  engineer  of  this  city. 

It  introduces  an  entirely  new  departure  in 
the  construction  of  airships,  as  it  is  built 
of  iron. 

The  new  vessel  is  expected  to  achieve 
even  more  successful  results  than  those 
of  the  rigid  aluminum  type  built  by  Count 
Zeppelin,  on  which  it  is  chiefly  modeled. 

It  is  to  be  named  the  Trier,  after  the  town 
where  it  was  built. 

The  skeleton  of  the  airship  is  formed  of 
rolled  iron  piping.  The  central  hollow 
Iron  shaft  Is  410  feet  in  length  and  about 
16  inches  In  diameter.  There  are  sixteen 
other  side  shafts  in  the  framework,  each 
of  them  about  328  feet  long  and  8  inches 
in  diameter.  These  are  joined  to  the  cen¬ 
tral  shaft  by  a  latticework  of  Iron. 

The  gas  Is  contained  in  twelve  ring 
ballooncts,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
Zeppellu  craft.  These  balloonets  are  just 
over  27  feet  long  by  nearly  40  feet  in  di¬ 
ameter,  and 'they  lie  enil  to  end  along  the 
body  of  the  airship.  The  vessel  Is  pro¬ 
vided  witli  no  fewer  than  five  motors,  de¬ 
veloping  altogether  480  horse  power.  One 
of  them,  of  eighty  horse  power,  drives  the 
propeller,  which  is  fitted  at  the  bows.  The 
other  lour  develop  100  horse  power  each, 
and  are  utilized  to  put  Into  movement  the 
sixteen  vertical  and  eight  horizontal  screw 
planes  which  steer  the  ship  upward  and 
downward  and  to  starboard  and  port 
They  also  oontrol  the  motion  of  the  ship 
forward  and  astern. 

It  is  estimated  that  these  powerful  mo¬ 
lars  will  give  the  vessel  a  speed  of  at  least 
forty-four  miles  an  hour  when  they  are  all 
working,  ond  it  is  even  thought  that  an 
average  of  fifty  miles  an  hour  will  be  at¬ 
tained.  . 

The  entire  weight  of  the  framework,  mo¬ 
tors.  and  equipment  Is  thirty  tons,  and 
the  enormous  volume  of  gas  contained  ln 
the  vessel  when  fully  inflated  will  permit 
the  transportation  of  ten  tons  of  freight 
or  fifty  to  sixty  persons. 
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■mted  for  a  dry  camp,  and  the  saloon  I  Other  Accommodations  Arranged 


Is  no  loiter  the'  typical  wo rke°r° 

Instead,  the  family  life  is  thriving 
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indie/ slkS°rff"  ’'0  ^ *f  terenttate*  ‘be  t  wt  en 
idleness  and  recreation.  When  you  elve 
a  strong  man  rest  he  wants  to  work  His 
whM.ek  dc;mand  work.  That  Idleness 
which  he  takes  from  choice  after  a  nerlod 
of  work  is  mighty  different  from  that 
enforced  idleness  that  comes  from  being 
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class  of  strong  men  who  can  get  no 
ork.  And  will  anybody  have  the  hardi- 
£?°d  £  ??y  lhat  with  this  increasing 
a"n>  ,of  Jl>«?  unemployed  we  should  do 
anything  to  lengthen  the  working  hours 
or  n>e  working  days  of  those  who  are 
doing  the  Industrial  labor  of  the 
country? 

"  1  say  we  should  not.  and  since  we 
union  labor  men  have  guarantees  as  to 
hours  and  days  of  work  a  week  we  have 
special  obligations  resting  upon  us.  They 


Passengers  on  the  United  States. 


CHRISTIANIA.  March  13.— The  Scandl- 
Line  steamer  United 
States,  from  Copenhagen  March  10  for 
New  York,  Is  still  aground  off  this  port, 
but  is  not  believed  to  be  In  any  danger. 
The  Captain  of  the  United  States  said 
to-day: 

“We  grounded  exactly  at  11  o'clock  ln 
a  dense  fog.  Both' myself  and  a  pilot 
were  on  the  bridge.  There  was  no  panic. 
The  life-boats  were  cleared  and  put  In 
readiness,  but  It  was  soon  seen  that  there 
was  no  danger  to  be  feared.  On  exam¬ 
ination  we  found  a  large  hole  under  the 
water  line,  and  the  pumps  were  kept  at 
work. 

•'  When  the  fog  cleared  five  steamers  ar¬ 
rived  and  took  off  all  the  passengers, 
transferring  them  to  Christiania.  A  liner 
ha«  been  ordered  from  Copenhagen  to 
take  the  third-class  passengers  to  New 
York.  The  first  and  second  cabin  pas¬ 
sengers  will  be  sent  to  British  ports  to 

?-embark." 

The  work  of  unloading  the  steamer  is 
progressing,  preparatory  to  making  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  refloat  her. 
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HUGHES’S  BILLS  TO  COME. 

Legislature  Will  Have  a  Large  Pro¬ 
gramme  When  Bribery  Inquiry  Ends. 

Special  to  7  he  New,  York  Times. 
ALBANY.  March.  IS.— It  .will  be  April 
L  before  the  Legislature  settles  down  in 
earnest  lo  the  task  of  lawmaking.  At 
leust  two  weeks  more  will  he  consumed 
by  the  Senate  In  its  bribery  flivesUgalion, 
and  until  a  verdict  in  the  Allds-Conger 
case  Is  rendered,  there  can  be  no  seri¬ 
ous  consideration  of  legislation. 

The  character  and  extent  of  the  legis- 
iallon  of  1010  Will  depend  upon  the  success 
oi  the  efforts  now  being  made  to  reor¬ 
ganize  the  Republican  Party  In  the  State. 

If  Gov.  Hughes  is  to  receive  The  support’ 
of-  (lie  State  Committee  and  the  phrtv 
leaders,  there  will  be  little  resistance 
when'  the  Hughes  policies  are  Submitted 
to  a  vote  In  the  Legislature.  The  frfrwdv- 
lul  combination'  against  the  Governor  of 
lust  year  will  not  be  fell.  Senators  John 
Rallies,  Patrick  H.  McCairen.  and  Thomas 
Grady  he:d  il.e  rdiiis  in  1009,  And 
nearly  all  of  the  Governor's  recommenda- 
tionsj  Were  thrown  aside,  but  Senator 
irady  is  the  only  one  of  the  triumvirate 
\v'ho  remains,  and  without  dictation  from 
outside  sources  there- will  be  little  resist¬ 
ing  power  in  the  Senate. 

The  programme  of  thd  session  set  forth 
by  Gov.  Hughes  included  these' Item  sr 
Disapproval  of  the  Federal  Ificonie  tax 
-anii?ndnienl  as  drawn* 

Enactment  of  a  direct  nominations  lull. 
Acceptance  of  the  gift  of  Mrs.  E.  H. ' 
Harrlman  for  a  Estate  pHrk  on  the  west, 
shore  of  tho  Hudson.  ■  . 

Extension. of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Public 
Service  Commissions  to  '  the  ’telegraph  and  ■ 
telephone  cpmnanies.  , 

Adoption  of  a  new  charter  for  New  Torn 
City. 

Extension  of  the  forest- .preserve. 

Development  of  the.  State’s  water  power 
resources  for  the  benefit  of  Hi©  State. 

.  Protection  of  tbe  streams  -of  -the  .Stale 
from  Dollutlon. 

Reduction  In  th©  (lumber  of  elected  State 
officers.  .  -  . 

Betterment  of  the  eoprUUon  of  the  all©’' 
--population.  '  '  ' 

Mor'  sti  let.. regulation  of  tlje  use  pf_;autp- 
mp.bJlcB..  ......  -  , 

Nope  of-  thes.e  has  yet  .been  put  under 
way .  toward,  equclAienL  It. is  probable 
that  the  Direct  Nominations,  bill,  which 
has  been  Introduced  by  Senator  Hinman 
and  Assemblyman  Green,  will -be  vlgor- 
orously  attacked  by  ihe  Republican  or¬ 
ganization  leaders.  Speaker  Wadsworth 
has  declared  that  he  will  iiot  support  such 
a  measure.  Other  State  leaders  declare 
that  until  the  Republican  Party  in  its  State 
Convention  goes  on  .record  in  favor  of  the 
plan  thev  will  oppose  any  scheme  which 
means  the  eliminatloil  of  the  convention. 

There  are  two  other  primary  bills-  be¬ 
fore  the  Legislature.  One.  introduced. by, 
Senator  Grady  and  Assemblyman  Frisbie 
providing  for  direct  ■primaries  in  sections 
of  the  State  outside  of.  New  York  City, 
was  recommended  by  the  Democratic 
State  League.  The  other,  introduced  by 
Senator  Meade  and  Assemblyman  Jesse 
F.  Pnillips,  members  of  the  special  com¬ 
mittee  which  investigated  the  direct  pri¬ 
mary  question,  provides  for  many  of  the 
changes  made  in  the  other  bills,  but.  does 
not  disturb  the  party  convention.  A  hear¬ 
ing  on  the  three  bills  has  been  set  for 
Tuesday.  -March  22,  before  the  Assembly 
Judiciary  Committee. 

Several  sections  of  the  new  Charter  Tor 
New  York  City  have  bec-n  introduced,  but 
another  year  may  be  allowed  to  elapse 
before  a  new  charter  is  enacted. 

The  special  committee  which  has  been 
investigating  the  question  as  lo  whether 
the  telegraph  and  telephone  companies 
should  be  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Public  Service  Commissions  will 
make  its  report  next  week.  .  It -is  probable 
that  the  committee  will  recommend  su¬ 
pervision  by  the  State  of  rates  and  ser¬ 
vice.  but  hold  that  the  financing  features 
should  not  be  regulated  to  the  extent  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  case  of  theNjailroad  and  the 
lighting  companies.  A  bill  providing  for 
the  extension  of  the  commission’s  Juris¬ 
diction  has  been  introduced  by  Assembly¬ 
man  William  M.  Bennett.  It  is  the 
Francis  bill  of  last  year,  Which  was  de¬ 
feated  In  both  houses. 

Tuesday  the.  Assembly  Judiojary  .Com¬ 
mittee  will  give  a  bearing. on  the  Merritt 
resolution.  which  would  amend  the- con¬ 
stitution  so  as  to  permit  the  cutting  of 
timber  and  the  flooding  of  land  Itn-bbe 
State  forest  preserve.  Associations  for 
the  protection  of  the  Adirohdacks  are  op¬ 
posed  to  this  measure.  On  the  same  day 
the  Railroads  Committee  will  give. a  joint 
hearing  on  the  Plntt-Philllps  bill,  requir¬ 
ing  till  railroads  to  publish  time  schedules. 
On  March  30  t  lie  Senate  and  -Assembly 
committees  -will  give  a  hearing  on  the 
Brackett-Gray  hill,  extending  local  option 
to  the  cities  of  the  State. 

FORBIDS  HIGHER  MILK" RATES. 

Up-State  Public  Service  Board  Upholds 
a  Buffalo  Complaint. 

Special  to  The  New  ¥ofk  Times. 


RAMSCAR  IN  A  CELL 
WITHHISCQNCERTINA 


Self-Advertised  “  Reverend  "  and 
“  Worker  in  Charity  "  Entertains 
His  Jailers  with  Music. 


PRISON  NOT  NEW  TO  HIM 


Frequently  Arrested  for  Teaching 
Children  to  Beg  for  His  “Homes” — 
Matron  His  Accuser  Now. 
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William  H.  Ramscar,  who  has  for  near- 
y  sixty  years  advertised  Jiimself  as  “  m- 
entor  and  worker  In  God’s  field  of  charl- 
y.”  -  and  who  has  been  In  jail  several 
lines  In  connection  with  his  work  In  the 
said  field,  1b  again  In  trouble  and  In  Jail. 
When- he  was  led  down  to  the  Ludlow 
Street  Jal  last  Friday  to  Bpond  fifteen 
days,  he  took  with  him  a  supply  oC.clean 
shirts,  a  roll  of  music,  and  his  concertina, 
which  always  appears  In  his  photographs. 

Yesterday  he  sat  In  his  "  room  "  In  the 
Jail  playing  “Rock  of  Ages,  Cleft  for 
Me,"  and  looking  Intently  at  a  sheet  of 
music*  as  If  he  were  not  playing  by 
Ramscar  .  Is  u  tall  man,  over  70  years 
old,  with  snow-white  hair  and  white 
beard.  He  keeps  his  beard  neatly 
trimmed,  and  was  hurt  on  Friday  when 
the  Jailer  took  out  of  his  pocket  the  small 
pair  of  scissors  he  Is  wont  to  use  on  his 
-beard,  -He  calls- himself- ‘‘ the  Rev.  Mr. 
Ramscar,"  and  dresses  like  an  Episcopal 
clergyman.  He  came  lo  this  country 
;flom,  Sheffield,-  England,  about  sixty 
years  ago;  he  has  given  all  his  time, 
when-  not  in  -Jail,  to  soliciting  for  one 
kind  of  a  "  home  ”  or  another. 

He  has  been  at  the  head  of  seven  differ¬ 
ent- Institutions.-  Ho  first  came  Into  prom¬ 
inence  In  1882,  when  he  was  running  a 
home  ut  Mott  Avenue  and  105th  Street. 
An  Investigation  then  Bhowed  that  out  of 
fifty-six  children  taken  Into  his  Institu¬ 
tion  sixteen  had  died  within  a  short  time. 

A  Coroner's  Jury  charged  hm  with  crimi¬ 
nal  neglect,  and  put  him  under  $5,000  ball, 
but  he  was  later  discharged. 

Two  years  later  the  “  honie  "  was  again 
investigated.  There  were  then  ninety 
children  in  it.  It  was  charged  that  he 
sent  them  into  the  streets  to  beg,  having 
a  covered  wagon  to  trail  along  behind 
them  to  take  In  what  they  got.  He  was 
sentenced  to /thirty  days  at  that  time. 

Ramscar's  Jail  Record. 
Complaints  came  In  about  him  to  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  and  to  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children.  In  1S80  he  was  sentenced  to 
one  year  In  the  pennltentlary  on  the 
charge  of  assaulting  John  Laverty,  an  old 
man,  and  In  1893  he -went  to  Blackwell's 
Island  again  for  six  months  for  sending 
children  out  to  beg. 

As  fast  as  one  "  home "  would  be 
knocked  to  pieces  he  would  come  back 
out  of  prison  and  begin  begging  for 
money  to  start  another,  and  yet  It  lias 
been  bis  practice  to  charge  relatives  for 
keeping  the  Inmates  of  his  home, 
would  go  from  house  to  house  and  make 
Ills  pleas.  He  usually  carried  with  him 
-cards  on  which  was  printed  his  picture 
and  the  following  words: 

'  W,  H.  ramscAr, 

Inventor 

Worker  In  God's  Field  of  Charily. 

(Jarr-y  light  lqto  the  dork-  homes  of  sor¬ 
row;  visit  the  poor  an<Lglve  them  bread; 
go  to  tho  dens  and  dungeons  of  vice  and 
crime  aiid.  speak  peace  and  pardon. 

Dhl'What  great  pleasure  Is  that 
created  by  a  noble  actl 
Tn  1907  it  was  announced  that  Gen.  Fur¬ 
long  had  left  $5,000  to  the  ' "  home 
Rain  scar  then  happened  to  be  running.  It 
was  for  old  men.  But  he  never  got  tne 
money,  it  was  stated  yesterday  by  the 
matron  of  his  newest  ”  home,"  because, 
she  said,  he  had  moved  and  changed  th 
name  of  Ills. Institution.  He  changed  the 
name,  she  said,  out  of  liis  great  love 
for  liis  wife,  lie  named  his  new  place, 
which  is  now  at  512  East  Eighty-ninth 
Street,  tiie  “Margaret  Jane  Non-Sectarian 
Heme  for  Aged  Indigent  People  '** 

curablds  from  all  the  States. ” 

•In  order  to  perpetuate  tho  name  of 
his  wife,  the  matron  sold.  Ramscar  took 
a  chance  on  forfeiting  the  $5,000. 
lost 

About  the  time,  however,  that 
Furlong's  will  was  made  public 
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ALBANY.  March  13.— The  Public  Service 
Commission.  Second  District,  has  decided 
that  the  advance  of  J.£  cent  per  gallon  In 
the  rates  oil  milk  to  Buffalo  for  distances 
up  to  seventy-five  miles  from  Buffalo 
and  of  1  cent  per  gallon  in  rates  on  cream 

to  Buffalo  for  the  same  distances,  made  „  . .  .  . _ 

bv  the  steam  railroads  entering  that  city,  Ramscar  w;  s  getting  a  divorce  She  "b- 
!»  unreasonable.  a„„  unju-u  u  h.M.  .h.. 

1  In*  1  ate  should  not  exceed  1 c  nts  living.  She  complained  to  the 

gulon  in.  eight  and  ten  gallon  vans.  (  then  about  Ramscar  an- 

f,1'!  !n  COFing  he-.  She  is  now  deal.  It  is  said. 

The  opinion  wus  written  by  Commission-  HU  i.ntcat  Activities. 

S.  Decker,  and  lays  down  these1' 
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important  rulings; 
Milk  is  a  fovd  aria 
li'f" '  hi”  ah  '  households 
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i  i.asi  June  Ramscar  took  a  \ear«  lease  | 
sump-.  '  or*  the  three-story  house  at  512  Eas. , 
'Vn.iat  I  Kigluy-r.inth  Street.  He  employed  as  mi- 
ia»*of  [  iron  Mrs.  Mary  Russeil.  agreeing  to  raise 
htr  wages  as  the  number  of  the  Inmates  J 
Increased.  He  had  now  restricted  his  | 


old 


and 
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■HIIPMPHHWW  seekinj 
1  up  v  inmates  They  pay  $8.5 
This  home  now  has  In  It 
1  and  one  aged  rat 
>  Powers,  lie  told 
-c-ed  to  be  then 
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whose  name  Is  N.  F- 
»sterday  how  he  hap- 
He  said  his  son-in- 
—  -  • —  ap- 
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°aT£SE  S*1°WS  ON  SUNDAY.  ,  E 

Actors  and  Ac^^se^eel^^/,?' 
and  Pas6  a  Resolution. 

LONDON,  Sept.  10.— At  a 

l?Tt  ana  aC'll'CSSe''  "eU  here  to-day  °a  |  A 
resolution  against  the  opening  ot  theS-et  by 

sjrfsns  w  <s  tsl  /Mi  »f 
onf luSS-i, "  fcufJlr ^  “ 

lately  as  a  result  of  the?nerpp«?«scli.SSe(I  rwe' 
ness  attracted  bv  the  mnvIS^  busl‘  cou 
shOeWS.  which  are  & 
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Editorial  Notes. 


“The  Lord  Was  Not  in  the  Wind.” 

For  this  reason  we  wondered  whether  any  tangible  and 
permanent  results  would  come  from  the  Men  and  Religion 
Movement.  It  impressed  us  as  the  windiest  of  all  the  many 
noisy  movements  of  the  day.  It  began  to  blow  a  year  in 
advance  of  its  active  campaign,  and  blew  in  fitful  gusts 
from  that  time  until  it  wound-up  with  something  like  a 
cyclone  in  New  York  a  few  months  ago. 

We  try  to  cultivate  a  hopeful,  trustful  spirit  toward  all 
the  “movements.”  It  is  true  that  they  are  born  with  such 
frequency  that  we  find  ourselves  somewhat  behind  in  learn¬ 
ing  their  names  and  aims.  But  as  they  all  have  in  a  g®n_ 


eral  way  a  religious  purpose,  whatever  may  be  the  specific 
design,  we  try  to  cherish  toward  them  a  kindly  and  expect¬ 
ant  attitude.  But  we  may  as  well  confess  that  from  the 
outset  the  Men  and  Religion  Movement  put  our  faith  to  a 
severe  test.  In  spite  of  our  efforts  to- think  well  of  it,  the 
noise  it  rpade  kept  suggesting  to  qs:  “Do  ,not  sound  a 
trumpet  before  thee.”  We  knew  some  of  the  men  active 
in'  the  movement,  and  we  felt  sure  they  were  not  the  kind 
of  men  that  Jesus  referred  to,  but  we  much  feared  that 
they  had  inadvertently  given  themselves  to  the  use  of  wind 
instruments  without  ir'eflbctihg  what  a  terrific  sound  they 
were  making' 

These  pertinent  remarks  have  been  suggested  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  quotation  from  a  New  York  daily:  ’“Christian  work¬ 
ers  of  New  York  of  longest  experience  and  memories  are 
saying  there  never  was  a  summer  before  when  New  York, 
in  matters  of  religion  and  the  outward  expressions  of  it, 
was  at  such  a  low  ebb.”  Now  this  sad  lament,  coming  on 
the  heels  of  that  tremendous  bill  burst  of  noise  with  which 
the  Men  and  Religion  Movement  wound  up  its  career,  re¬ 
calls  the  fact  that  in  the  days  of  Elijah  “the  Lord  was  not 
in  the  wind.”  When  a  number  of  worthy  laymen,  announc¬ 
ing  themselves  as  expei-ts,  divided  into  teams  and  set  out 
to  show  the  Christian  churches  of  America  just  what  ought 
to  be  done  and  how  it  ought  to  be  done,  we  seriously  doubt¬ 
ed  whether  they  were  acting  under  Divine  inspiration,  un¬ 
der  the  call  of  the  “still  small  voice.”  We  still  doubt. 

Rev.  A.  A.  Little,  D.D. 

Though  our  congratulations  are  necessarily  belated,  owing 
to  absence  from  our  office,  we  nevertheless  tend  them  to  our 
esteemed  cotemporary,  The  Presbyterian  of  the  South,  on 
its  recent  acquisition  to  its  editorial  force  of  Dr.  A.  A. 
Little,  of  Atlanta.  We  have  known  Dr.  Little  for  years, 
in  fact  since  bis  college  days,  and  we  have  followed  his  suc¬ 
cessful  career  in  the  ministry  with  genuine  pride,  as  we  were 
both  reared  in  Richmond,  Ya.,  Were  members  of  Dr.  Hoge’s 
Sabbath  School,  and  are  both  graduates  of  Hnnipden-Sidney 
College,  though  in  justice  to  Dr.  Little,  we  ought  to  say  that 
there  was  a  substantial  stretch  of  time  -between  the  two 
graduations. 

If  he  brings  to  his  editorial  work  the  same  energy  and 
wisdom  that  has  characterized  his  ministry,  he  will  lie  a 
success  from  the  beginning. 

With  no  slight  degree  of  misgiving  we  would  like  to  re¬ 
mind  him,  that,  while  in  editorial  work  man  may  want  but 
Little  here  below,  they  do  not  want  that  Little  long. 

Heart  to  Heart  Talks  on  Jesus. 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a  book  lately  issued  from  the 
press  by  Rev.  C.  O’N.  Martindale,  Teacher-Training  Super¬ 
intendent,  Tennessee  Sunday  School  Association. 

We  have  examined  the  syllabus  and  find  it  carefully 
worked  out  in  a  most  logical  manner.  Teachers  who  wish  to 
get  a  systematic  idea  of  the  life  of  Christ  will  find  this 
book  a  valuable  aid. 
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THE  LONG  PRAYER. 


This  prayer  is  so  named  to  distinguish  it-  from  the  open¬ 
ing  prayer,  or  invocation,  which  is  presumed  to  be  and  cer¬ 
tainly  should  be  short.  Of  course,  long  and  short  are  relative 
terms,  and  to  speak  of  a  certain  conventional  prayer  as  the 
long  prayer  does  not  mean  that  it  has  a  certain  fixed  limit. 
The  length  of  even  the  long  prayer  is  not  established  by 
law,  and  its  actual  length  is  left,  therefore,  to  the  judgment 
of  the  preacher.  If  he  he  wanting-  in  judgment,  there  is  no 
telling  to  what  lengths  he  may  go.  We  have  just  heard  of  a 
young  minister  who  extended  the  long  prayer  to  twenty-two 
minutes.  This  was  by  actual  measurement.  Doubtless  the 
weary  congregation  thought  it  twice  that  length,  and  thought 
many  other  things  which  would  not  sound  well  if  put  into 
words.  We  tremble  to  think  what  the  long  prayer  of  this 
young  minister  will  he  when  he  grows  old,  for  as  a  rule 
prayers  grow  with  a  preacher’s  growth.  He  will  perhaps 
rival  a  dear  old  brother  who  used  to  minister  to  one  of  the 
country  churches  in  North  Carolina.  He  was  noted  for  his 
long  prayer,  and  ns  a  consequence,  the  male  members  of  his 
congregation  were  accustomed  to  linger  without,  discussing 
crops  and  politics,  until  that  part  of  the  worship  was  over. 
A  brother  minister  ventured  to  suggest  to  him  that  possibly 
he  could  do  the  men  of  his  charge  more  good  if  he  would 
make  the  prayer  shorter.  He  fired  up  at  the  suggestion 
and  asserted  that  it  was  his  business  to  furnish  the  means 
of  grace,  and  if  any  members  of  the  ehurch  chose  to  de¬ 
prive  themselves  of  his  ministrations  that  was  their  respon¬ 
sibility.  “In  other  words,”  said  the  brother  who  veutured 
the  suggestion,  “you  would  see  those  men  in  h —  before  you 
would  shorten  that  prayer.” 

Only  the  fact  that  the  foregoing  is  a  true  story  would 
justify  its  publication,  and  the  further  fact  that  it  suggests 
what  should  be  the  guiding  motive  with  him  who  leads  the 
devotions  of  the  people.  In  private  prayer  one  may  consult 
his  own  feelings  and  pray  as  long  as  he  wishes,  but  when 
he  sets  himself  forward  to  lead  others,  then  he  is  under  ob¬ 
ligation  to  consult  their  good.  Their  edification  is  the  main 
thing  to  be  considered.  He  is  not  qualified  for  the  task  he 
has  undertaken  if  he  does  not  know  that  he  may  easily  de¬ 
feat  the  end  he  has  in  view,  or  ought  to  have  in  view,  by 
overdoing  the  matter.  He  may  pray  the  people  into  a  de¬ 
vout' mood  and  then  pray  them  out  again.  They  will  quit 
following  the  preacher,  who  gives  no  indication  that  he 
knows  where  he  is  going  or  when  he  will  probably  reach  his 
destination.  If  they  have  assumed  a  devout  attitude,  either 
standing  or  kneeling,  by  and  by  they  become  uncomfortable 
in  this  attitude,  and  then  every  moment  they  find  it  more 
difficult  to  preserve  a  devout  frame  of  mind.  When  the 
slanders  begin  to  change  feet,  and  the  kneelers  begin  to 
hunt  ease  for  aching  knee-pans,  the  season  of  profitable 
worship  is  over.  After  this  point  is  reached,  the  only  prayer 
of  the  people  is  that  the  preacher  would  stop,  and  the  longer 
he  continues  the  less  good  he  does. 

This  is  not  saying  that  all  prayers  should  be  short,  though 
better  too  short  than  too  long.  It  were  better  for  the 
preacher  to  stop  when  the  people  wish  him  to  go  on  than 
to  go  on  when  they  wish  him  to  stop.  Nor  is  it  saying  that 
all  prayers  should  be  of  equal  length.  Some  prayers,  like 
some  sermons,  can  afford  to  be  long.  They  are  such  as 
manifestly  express  heartfelt  desire  and  for  this  reason  grip 


the  hearts  of  the  worshippers  and  make  them  feel  that  real 
business  is  being  transacted  at  the  throne  of  grace.  As  a 
rule,  the  prayer  that  is  excessive  in  length  is  the  prayer 
that  wanders  around  in  an  endless  maze,  often  turning  about 
and  retracing  its  steps,  as  if  it  had  lost  its  way.  Like  the 
unclean  spirit,  it  passes  “through  dry  places  seeking  rest 
and  finding  none.”  It  is  the  incoherent  talk  of  a  vacant 
mind,  jumbling  petitions  together  that  have  no  connection. 
It  gives  no  evidence  of  previous  thought,  or  present  desire, 
and  consequently  gives  no  promise  of  reaching  any  appoint¬ 
ed  terminus.  A  prayer  of  this  kind  soon  grows  too  long. 
The  people  finding  it  impossible  to  follow  snob  a  winding 
and  uncertain  course  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  note  the 
passing  time. 

Presbyterian  preachers  do  not  believe  it  is  best  to  use 
written  prayers,  but  to  prove  that  it  is  not  best,  they  should 
give  careful  thought  to  the  duty  of  leading  the  people  into 
God's  presence,  and  should  study  to  make  the  exercise  wor¬ 
shipful,  not  wearisome,  helpful  not  harmful. 


FURTHER  FACTS  ABOUT  SUNDAY  MAIL  DELIVERY | 

If  one  would  judge  by  the  extracts  in  our  daily  papers 
and  the  opinions  of  their  editors,  the  entire  country  is  up 
in  rebellion  against  the  late  law  of  Congress  relative  to  the 
non-delivery  of  mail  upon  the  Sabbath. 

We  confess  that  we  ourselves  were  frightened  by  their 
showing,  and  felt  convinced  that  we  could  enjoy  it  only  till 
the  next  meeting  of  Congress,  when  the  popular  demand 
would  secure  its  repeal.  Second  thought,  however,  suggested 
to  us  that  Congressmen  are  better  barometers  of  public 
opinion  than  anyone  else,  and  that  if  they  passed  such  a 
law,  it  was  because  they  felt  that  public  opinion  was  be¬ 
hind  them.  Then  again  we  remembered  a  weakness,  not 
only  of  newspapers,  but  of  men  in  general,  to  think  that 
what  is  for  our  interest  is  what  the  public  demands. 

Subsequent  investigation  has  shown  us  that  this  law  is  not 
only  a  good  one,  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  force,  but 
that  it  in  no  way  interferes  with  legitimate  business.  When 
we  read  of  the  banquets,  public  meetings  and  receptions 
held  to  express  the  gratitude  of  the  postal  employes  for  this 
relief,  we  are  sure  that  the  Christian  people  of  these  United 
States  will  never  allow  its  revocation. 

In  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  a  reception  was  held  by  the  carriers  and 
clerks  on  the  27th  of  June  last.  As  an  indication  of  the  sen¬ 
timent  of  postmasters  in  general,  we  give  the  following  quo¬ 
tation  from  the  address  of  welcome  delivered  by  Hon.  T.  J. 
Akins,  Postmaster: 

“We  have  gathered  here  tonight  to  do  honor  to  one  of  the 
great  benefactors  of  the  postal  service. 

“No  movement  of  modern  times  has  been  a  more  accurate 
lest  of  the  moral  tone  of  the  nation  than  the  nation-wide 
movement  for  closing  the  postoffices  of  the  country  on  Sun¬ 
days.  The  brightest  picture  which  has  been  thrown  on  the 
canvas  of  the  nation  during  the  past  halt  century  is  the 
unanimity  with  which  the  American  people  have  endorsed 
this  movement.  The  heads  of  great  corporations  and  busi¬ 
ness  men  who  are  directing  great  commercial  enterprises, 
who  for  years  past  have  been  accustomed  to  receiving  im¬ 
portant.  mail  on  Sundays,  have  joined  heartily  in  this  move¬ 
ment.  It  teaches  us  the  important  lessons  that  there  still 
remains  in  the  heart  of  man  the  milk  of  human  kindness. 

“I  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  the  great  majority  of  this 
mighty  nation  is  still  willing  to  extend  a  helping  hand  in 
lifting  the  burden  from  shoulders  that  for  six  days  in  the 
week  are  overtaxed  with  incessant  toil,  and  allow  them  the 
Lord's  Day  for  worship,  rest  and  recreation.” 
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Dr.  Grnnclfield,  First  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  in  a 
letter  bears  this  testimony: 

“The  success  that  has  attended  the  department’s  efforts 
to  reduce  Sunday  work  in  post  offices  is  very  gratifying  and 
speaks  volumes  not  only  for  the  tact  displayed  by  our  post¬ 
masters,  but  for  the  strong  sentiment  of  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  in  favor  of  observing  Sunday  as  a  day  of  rest.  The  de¬ 
partment  has  received  thousands  of  letters  commending  this 
action  to  one  protesting  against  Sunday  closing.” 

They  would  have  us  believe  that  the  non-delivery  of  mail 
on  Sunday  will  disappoint  thousands,  and  make  the  day 
one  of  great  sorrow,  yet  before  the  experiment  was  tried  in 
New  York,  Hon.  E.  R.  Morgan,  Postmaster,  made  an  investi¬ 
gation,  and  found  that  not  over  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of 
the  patrons  of  the  office  ever  called  for  their  mail  on  Sun¬ 
day.  Postmaster  Campbell,  of  Chicago,  upon  a  thorough  in¬ 
vestigation,  found  that  less  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent 
called,  and  that  over  fifty  per  cent  of  those  who  called  were 
children  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  only  twenty  per 
cent  of  all  ever  received  mail. 

Dr.  G.  W.  Grannis,  who  has  been  a  central  figure  in  the 
great  movement  for  Sunday  closing,  states  that,  he  gave  all 
of  these  facts  to  the  secular  press  in  the  large  cities,  but 
they  refused  the  space. 

We  give  them  in  order  that  the  people  may  judge  of  the 
situation,  and  be  prepared  to  resist  the  efforts  that  are  go¬ 
ing  to  be  made  next  winter  to  repeal  the  law. 


“SOCIAL  SERVICE.” 


This  is  one  of  the  catch  phrases  of  the  day.  It  expresses 
the  highest  conception  that  many  have  of  the  mission  of  the 
Church.  The  message  of  the  gospel  to  society  is  overshad¬ 
owing  the  message  to  the  individual.  It  is  considered  bad 
form  for  one  to  concern  himself  about  his  own  personal  sal¬ 
vation.  If  lie  would  be  in  fashion  he  must  give  himself  ex¬ 
clusively  to  saving  society.  Let  it  be  understood,  however, 
that  it  is  not  anybody’s  soul  that  be  is  seeking  to  save.  The 
soul  is  somewhat  out  of  date.  This  is  the  body’s  day.  Its 
interests,  its  trials  and'  tribulations  have  been  overlooked, 
or  belittled  long  enough.  The  time  has  come  fn»-il  to  have 
its  inning,  and  the  soul  must  consent  to  occupy  a  back  seat. 

Moreover,  eternity  has  come  to  be  an  antiquated  -theme. 
When  the  soul  was  the  Church’s  chief  concern,  eternity  was 
much  dwelt  upon  as  holding  in  its  embrace  the  supreme 
interests  of  man.  The  soul’s  strongest  claim  to  consider¬ 
ation  was  its  immortality,  and  hence  its  limitless  fortunes 
or  misfortunes  lay  beyond  the  temporal  horizon.  To  save 
•an  immortal  soul  from  eternal  torments  and  fit  it  for  the 
sky  was  a  task  that  loomed  so  large  as  to  dwarf  everything 
else  into  comparative  insignificance.  The  body  was  not 
deemed  of  much  significance  in  those  days.  It  mattered 
no  great  sight  whether  it  was  clothed  in  purple  or  rags, 
whether  it  was  fed  on  cakes  or  crumbs,  and  whether  it 
worked  eight  hours  or  fourteen,  out  of  the  twenty-four.  In 
any  case  it  would  soon  turn  to  dust.  It  was  not  Lazarus, 
with  the  ragged,  diseased  and  starved  body  that  came  in  for 
most  pity,  but  the  rich  man,  clothed  in  purple  and  faring 
sumptuously  every  day.  The  latter  was  the  really  destitute 
individual,  and  the  one  who  especially  needed  the  ministry 
of  the  Church. 

Now  all  this  is  changed.  It  is  the  lnnly  and  society  in  the 
bulk  that  claim  chief  attention.  “Social  service”  aims 
at  readjusting  social  relations,  bettering  social  conditions, 
improving  in  various  ways  the  habitat  of  the  body.  Its 
principal  ministry  is  to  the  slums,  to  factory  districts,  and 
to  the  submerged  classes  in  general.  It  is  looking  after 
Lazarus,  and  proposes  to  provide  him  better  clothes,  better 


food,  a  decent  home  and  the  attentions  of  a  doctor.  It  is 
after  shortening  hours  of  labor,  closing  the  doors  of  fac¬ 
tories  against  children,  securing  better  wages  for  the  toiler, 
an  old  age  pension,  and  one  rest  day  in  seven.  It  also  has 
in  view  certain  general  reforms,  such  as  shutting  up  saloons, 
regulating  interstate  commerce,  stopping  the  white  slave 
traffic,  and  abating  the  divorce  evil. 

This  is  an  elaborate  program,  and  furnishes  a  wide  field 
for  beneficent  activity.  There  is  in  this  disjointed  world  a 
wide  scope  for  social  service.  The  things  needed  to  be 
righted  are  innumerable,  and  those  who  are  eager  to  set 
things  to  rights  will  never  lack  for  a  sphere  of  labor.  Two 
things,  however,  are  to  be  noted.  One  is  that  “social  serv¬ 
ice”  has  a  limited  vision.  Its  chief  concern  is  with  this 
present  evil  world.  It  is  working  for  an  earthly  kingdom  of 
comfort  and  content.  The  second  is  that  the  weapons  of  .its 
warfare  are  carnal.  It  is- working  from  the  outside.  Its 
trust  is  in  civil  legislation.  The  strong  hand  must  curb 
greed  and  suppress  vicious  tendencies.  It  is  bent  on  mak¬ 
ing  the  outside  of  the  cup  and  platter  clean.  The  sepulchre 
must  at  any  rate  be  whitewashed  and  made  to  appear  beau¬ 
tiful.  “Social  sendee”  deals  with  the  relation  of  man  to 
man,  not  with  the  relation  of  man  to  God.  It  proposes  to 
mediate  between  sinners  and  sinners,  and  to  see  that  strong 
sinners  do  not  oppress  weak  sinners.  It  will  take  a  hand  in 
adjusting  the  quarrels  between  the  sinners  who  employ  la¬ 
bor  and  the  sinners  who  perform  labor,  -between  those  who 
handle  capital  and  those  who  handle  the  implements  of  in¬ 
dustry.  It  may  undertake  incidentally  -to  make  both  classes 
better,  but  it  is  not  waiting  to  make  them  better  before 
making  their  behaviour  better.  It  is  not  seeking  to  make 
them  better  as  a  means  of  improving  their  manners.  With¬ 
out  regard  to  change  of  character,  there  must  be  change  of 
condition.  However  bad  the  tree,  it  must  be  forced  to  bear 
good  fruit. 

It  has  always  been  regarded  as  the  province  of  civil  law 
to  suppress  vice,  to  prevent  oppression  of  the  weak  by  the 
strong,  and  do  make  secure  for  every  man  his  inalienable 
right  to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  Ob¬ 
viously  civil  law  is  not  doing  all  that  can  be  reasonably  ex¬ 
pected  in  securing  these  results.  Vice  is  rampant,  greed 
and  oppression  are  widely  in  evidence.  What  then?  Must 
the  Church  take  a  hand  in  making  and  enforcing  civil  law? 
It  would  seem  axiomatic  that  the  surest,  if  not  the  only 
way  to  obtain  better  laws,  and  more  strict  and  impartial 
enforcement  of  them,  is  to  obtain  better  men.  The  weak 
spot  is  in  character.  Improve  this  and  conditions  will  lake 
caie  of  themselves.  Make  the  tree  good,  and  the  fruit  can¬ 
not  be  evil.  Convert  Zaccheus,  and  then  the  half  of  his 
goods  will  he  give  to  the  poor,  and  he  will  restore  fourfold 
for  all  that  he  has  gained  by  extortion.  Is  not  this  the  one 
all-inclusive  mission  of  the  Church?  Christian  citizens  can 
give  themselves  heart  and  soul  to  all  manner  of  moral  re¬ 
forms;  but  the  Church  in  its  corporate  capacity  is  God’s 
witness,  and  its  business  is  to  get  men’s  relations  right  with 
God.  This  must  be  the  final  verdict.  Already  one  prominent 
religious  journal  is  saying:  “The  term  ‘social  service  is 
becoming  offensive  both  to  working  men  and  others,  as  be¬ 
ing  a  symbol  of  patronage  and  condescension.” 


Valuable  Books  of  Reference. 

The  State  of  North  Carolina,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  all 
the  people  of  the  State,  has  deposited  in  the  office  of  the 
Clerk  of  the  Superior  Court  of  each  County  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  a  set  of  Colonial  and  State  Records,  a  set  of  Regi¬ 
mental  Histories  by  Chief  Justice  Clark,  and  a  set  of 
Moore’s  Rosters  of  the  Soldiers  of  the  War  of  3801- ’05. 
Our  readers  should  bear  this  in  mind,  for  in  this  way  they 
will  have  access  to  valuable  information. 
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NOTES  HERE  AND  THERE. 


All  men  who  do  much  public  speaking  and  all  preachers 
\yhp  hojd,  long,  pastorates  need  to  be  as  great  students  and 
.readeers  as  possible  if  they  would  preserve  themselves  from 
samehessof  thought  and  monotony  of  phrase.  We  all  know 
Avhdt  Bacon  said:  “Reading  maketh  a  full  man,  conference 
a!  ready,  and  writing  an  exact  man;  studies  serve  for  pas¬ 
times,  for  ornaments,'  for  abilities.’’  This  last  is  specially 
yvhqt  the  speaker  or  prqacber  needs,  though  the  ornaments 
may  give  much  help  in  winning  attention  from  one  class  of 
hh'arers,  those  who  like  finish  and  oppulence  of  language.' 

That  great  orator1  and  advocate,  Rufus  Choate,  says  of 
Webfeter:  “Such  a  style  as  his  is  due  to  art,  to  practice, 
to  great  examples  of  fine  writing,  to  Cicero,  through  whose 
pellucid,  deep  seas  the  pearl  shows;  to  Virgil,  whose  magic 
of,  words  no  other  writer  ever  equalled;  to  our  English  Bi- 
hie,  especially  to  the  prophetical  writings;  to  Addison,  to 
Pope,  polished  and  condensed;  to  Johnson  f  and  Burk,  in 
whom  all  the  affluent^  and  all  the  energy  of  our  tongue 
might  be,  exemplified;  by  the  study  of  such  authors,  and  to 
the  habit  of  always  doing  his  best,  was  acquired  his  rich, 
clear,  correct,  harmonious  and  weighty  style  of  prose.” 

Of  course  in  preaching,  the  great  need  is  to  set  fqrth 
'  clearly,  and  fully  the  teachings  of  the  Scriptures  as  our  rule 
Af  life,  and  as  the  way  of  salvation.  And  for  this  we  heed 
not  only  a  large  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  but  all  other 
knowledge  we  can  get;  all  facts,  figures,  illustrations,  va¬ 
rieties  and  felicities  of  expression,  a  large  and  full  and  rich 
diction,  everything  by  which  /we  can  keep  from  dulness 
and  monotony,  and  enable  us  to  put  forth  divine  truths  in 
freshuesS  aild  force,  both  of  thought  and  expression.  We 
must'So  far  as1  possible  enrich  our  minds  with  the  spoils  of 
all  the^  ages,  both  in  thought  and  expression.  No  man  can 
keep  up  bis  bold  on  a  congregation  for  years  who  does  noi 
pour  into  his  mind  as  fast  as  he  pours  out  from  it.  Spurgeon 
was  a  remarkable  proof  of  this  statement;  writing  books, 
prehching  abundantly,  lecturing  to  his  students,  speaking, 
one  may  say,  not  only  on  Sundays,  but  almost  on  every  d:.y 
in  the  week;  be  was  able  to  keep  fresh  and  vigorous,  in  nis 
preaching  because  to  his  natural  ability  he  added  yast \  .stores 
of  knowledge  and  forms  of  speech  from  all  sorts  of  liter¬ 
ature.  His  reading  of  almost  everything  was  immense, 
whether  literature  or  science.  Pointing  one  day  to  his 
shelves,  loaded  with  the  work  of  the  great  Puritan  preach¬ 
ers,  he  said:  “I  have  preached  them  all.”  He  remarked, 
“  Thoughts,  belong  to  .everybody;  I  must. not  wonder  if  peo¬ 
ple  steal  my  thoughts,  since  I  have  stolen  so  many  of  others. 
For  thy  part,  I  beg,  borrow  aud  steal  from  every  quarter, 
but  when  I  steal  a  man’s  coat,  I  tear  it  all  to  pieces  and 
make  a  waistcoat  of  it. ”  He  also  said,  “I  owe  more  to 
variety  than ,  profundity  in  my  preaching.  Beecher  is  a 
bigger  man  .than  I.  am,  but  I  ntake  up.  for  it  by  giving  a 
great  deal  of  more  gospel.” 

To  his  students:  “Nothing  will  come  out  of  you  tliat  is 
not  in  you.  Only  out  of  fulness  of  blind  and  heart  yon  can 
give  fulness  of  matter.  Seek  to  gather  and  retain,  tnen, 
like  the  spider  with  his  web,  you  can  spin  your  sermons  out 
of  yqur  own  bowels.” 

One  lias  said:  “I  preached  philosophy  and  men  applaud¬ 
ed'.  I  preached  the  Gospel  and  men  repented.”  “If  you 
prfeneh  what  is  true,  it  -won’t  he  new;  if  you  preach  what  is 
new,  it  won’t  be  true.” 

•  •  • 

There  are  three  kinds  of  people  in  the  world:  the  wills, 
the  wonts,  and  the  cants.  The  first  accomplish  everything, 
the  second  oppose  everything,  the  third  fail  in  everything. 

Tn  reading  St.  Paul  one  is  struck  with  the  masculinity  of 
his  religion^  not  only  in  his  character,  but  in  the  way  his 
personal  religious  feelings  are  expressed.  Dr.  Chalmers  re¬ 
marks  of  a  certain  class  of  young  preachers  in  his  day: 
‘  ‘  These  young  men  are  doing  a  good  work,  but  I  wish  they 
would  get  rid  of  their  nursery  endearments.”  He  alluded 
to  the  character  of  their  language  in  expressing  their  relig¬ 
ious  feelings  toward  Christ,  I  suppose.  One  feels  this  in  a 


good  many  of  our  hymns— mawkish,  sentimental  and  nur¬ 
sery  endearments. 

There  is  in  St.  Paul  the  deepest  love  for  Christ,  but.  also 
the  deepest  reverence*,  h  profound  sense  of  the  fact  that 
while  our  Lord  draws  hear  to  us  in  love  and  tenderness, 
He  is  yet  the  great  God  before  whom  angels  veil  their  faces. 
In  reading  the  biographies  and  diaries  of  Christian  men  and 
women,  the  schemes  of  self-torture  they  prepare  for  them¬ 
selves  in  their  minute  rules  of  living;  for  their  praying  and 
reading  the  Scriptures,' their  morbid  introspection  and  sickly 
anatomizing  of  their  hearts. 1  We  find  something  so  differ- 
entifrom  the  way.  ia  whidi  St.  Paul  writes  and  sets  forth  his 
own  spiritual  life,  a  life  governed  by  general  principles  of 
action ;  a  sharp  scrutinizing  glance  into  his  own  heart,  a 
profound  sense  of  sin,  yet  at  the  same  time  a  profound 
sense  of  God’s  love  and  forgiveness;  we  find  all  this  in  St. 
Paul,  none  of  that,  sort,  of  minute-watching,  close,  sick-room- 
air-piety,  that  marks  much  religious  biography.  A  very  dif¬ 
ferent, .  fresh,  .o.ut-of-doqivpajr  breathes  in  St.  Paul’s  re¬ 
ligion.  Some  of  these  biographies  I  speak  of  do  not  seem 
to  realize  that  the  subjects  of  them  are  children  of  a  loving, 
tender  Father  who  lias  forgiven  their  sins,  hut  a  stern 
watcher  of  their  conduct,  ready  to  slap  them  over  if  they 
miss  one  line  of  their  petty  rules  of  living — and  morbid 
conscientiousness.  I  do  ,  not  mean  to  condemn  all  religious 
biographies;  much  f  have  got  from  them,  many  they  help 
on  the  journey  to  h'eaveh. 

•  •  • 

Let  us  do  what  we  can  to  lighten  the  burden  of  life  to 
our  fellow  men.  “.Life  is ,  short,  and  we  never  have  too 
much  time  for  gladdening,  the  hearts  of  those  who  are  travel¬ 
ing  the  dark  journey  with  us.”  Many  there  are  whose 
heart  are  ahvhys  "sore  arid  whose  eyes  constantly  fill  with 
tears.  “Bear  ye  one-another^s-burdens  and  so  fulfill,  the 
law  of  Christ.  ”  * 

•a.*-'.  ■  •  ¥-• 

“God  give  me  grace  to— take  the  days  that  remain  with 
..wonderness  and  tenderness  and  love,  not  making  haste  to 
depart,  yet  not  fearing  the  shadow  out  of  which  we  came, 
and  into  whiCli  we  must  go,1  to  live  wisely,  bravely,  sweetly, 
trustingly,  then dose  my  eyes  in  full  faith  in  i my,  Saviour, 
with,  a  happy  sigh  like  a  child  after  a  long  summer  day  of 
life  and  delight.” 

Can  anything  in  life  equal  this:  “To  have  the  perfection 
of  grade  in  the  ffilness  of  holiness,  and  the  perfection  of 
bliss  in  the  fulness  of  joy,”  in  the  continual  vision  of  a 
forgiving,  loving, >iGod  and  Father.  E.  H.  H. 

For  the  Presbvterian  Standard. 

HELPING  AT  HOME. 

i _  . 

By  Rev.  Janies  G.  Snedecor.  LL.D. 

While  passing  flo  and  fro  among  our  ministry  and  church 
societies  I  am  frequently  asked  for  specific  advice  touching 
ways  and  means  of  helping  the  missionary  work  among  the 
Negroes.  Hitherto-  my  advise  has  chiefly  concerned  the  giv¬ 
ing  of  sufficient  money  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  work. 

At1  the  present,  tinie,  as  is  well  known,  all  money  from 
chuvchps  and  individuals  intended  for  the  colored  work 
must  be  sent  to  A.  N.  Sharp,  Treasurer,  Box  1686,  Atlanta, 
Ga..  or  in  divided  in  church  budgets  and  collections  for  A*- 
sembly’s  Home  Missions.  Just  remember  that  if  the  woric 
is  to  grow,  its  expense  must  increase. 

This  shot  I  am  taking  at  the  hearts  and  consciences  of 
your  missionary  readers  has  nothing  to  do  with  money,  ft 
is  to  suggest  a  very  important  and  personal  way  in  which 
these  consecrated  readers  can  now  do  a  timely  service. 

Thd  success  of !  Stillman  Institute  depends  upon  the  ma¬ 
terial  found  in  the  student  body.  This  material  is  gathered 
from  Virginia  to  Texas,  and  some  of  it  may  be  in  the  read 
er’s  neighborhood,  only  awaiting  a  word  from  a  thoughtful 
Presbyterian. 

The  Institute  opens  October  1st,  and  any  colored  man  or 
boy  who  has  the  ministry  in  view,  may  be  admitted— almost 
without  money,  if  lie  is  willing  to  work.  Forty  of  our  grad¬ 
uates  are  pastors  of  colored  Presbyterian  churches;  as  many 
more  are  preaching  the  gospel  intelligently  in  other  churches, 
and  three  are  successful  missionaries  in  Africa. 

Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 


Money  cannot  save  a  soul,  but  it  can  open  doors  of  serv¬ 
ice.  It  can  open  gates  into  fields  where  souls  can  be  saved. 


DECEMBER  3888. 


NOVEMBER  11,  3912. 


INCORPORATED  1890 


Cord's  Day  Alliance 
of  tbe  United  States 


TWENTY-FOURTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 


GENERAL  OFFICE: 

203  Broadway,  New  York 


Lord’s  Day  Alliance 

OF  TF1E  UNITED  STATES 


Organized  December  12,  1888,  ns  The  American  Sabbath  Union. 
Incorporated  Under  the  Laws  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
December,  1890,  ns  such,  and  Changed  to 
Present  Name  Under  New  York 
Law,  June  22, 
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TWENTY-FOURTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 

'NOVEMBER  18,  1811,  TO  NOVEMBER  11,  1912. 


GENERAL.  OFFICE 

203  Broadway  New  York. 


OFFICERS 


JAMES  YEREANCE,  President, 
128  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS. 


Col,  A.  S.  Bacon. 


Rev.  GEORGE  W.  GRANNIS,  D.  D., 
General  Secretary, 

203  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


JAMES  MARSHALL  STUART, 
Treasurer, 

203  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


HOARD  OF  MANAGERS. 

Term  Expires  Dec.  1st.  1913.  Term  Expires  Dec.  1st  1914.  Term  Expires  Dec  1st  191 S. 
Rev.  Freil'k  J.  Stanley.  D.  D.  Bishop  J.  C.  Kilgo,  LL.  D.  Rev.  David  J  Burrell,  D  D. 

Rev  II.  K.  Carroll,  LL.  D  Ernest  A.  Eggers.  Rev.  G.  C.  Wilding,  D.  D. 

Rev  Tcsse  W.  Brooks,  D,  D.  Thomas  A.  McElwee.  Canon  Wm.  Shcafe  Chase. 

Rev  Alfred  E  Myers  Rev.  Walter  D.  Buchanan,  D.D.  Rev.  W.  W.  Davis,  Eh.  D. 

r":  a  B  Sanfor.l!  D.  D.  Rev.  M.  D.  Kneclan.i,  D.  D  Rev  T.  T.  Mutchler,  M.  D. 

Hon.  John  Wanamaker.  Tames  Ycrcance.  Walter  D.  Marlow. 

Tames  Marshall  Stuart.  Edward  F.  Cragm.  George  M.  Thomson. 

Hon.  Rol  ert  Watchorn  A.  A.  Robbins.  Lawrence  A  Cavo 

Rev  Toseph  Kcevil.  Peter  Wynne.  Rev.  David  G.  Wylie,  D.  D. 

Rev.  Wallace  RadclilTc,  D.  D.  Norman  M.  Burrell.  Rev.  James  Parker,  D.  D. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS  REPRESENTING  STATES. 

Alabama . Rev.  John  Van  Lear,  Tuscaloosa.  Montana . Rev.  Jacob  Mills,  Helena 

Alaska  . Rev.  I.  11.  Pederson,  Seward.  Nebraska . Rev  M.  B.  Lowrie,  D.  D., 

Arizona . Rev.  Chas.  H.  Cook,  D.  D.,  Omaha. 

Saeaton  Nevada . Rev.  E.  W.  Van  Deventer, 

Arkansas . Rev.  M.  A.  Fry,  Mansfield.  Reno. 

California. .  . .  Rvv  Cl, as  E  Look,,  U.  D.  N.  Hampshire  John  G.  Lano.  Mandiestcr 

1  os  Angeles  New  Jersey ...  Rev.  1".  W.  Johnson,  D.  D., 

•Colorado . Rcv.'R.  F  Coyle'.  D.  D.,  Denver.  .  Washington 

•Connecticut..  Hon.  B  P.  Raymond,  LL.  D.,  New  Mexico. .  Bishop  Kendrick  Las  Vegas 

Middletown  New  York ....  Rev.  John  F.  Carson,  D.  D., 

Delaware . Rev.  W.  W.  Davis,  D.  !>..  Ml.  _  ..  -  Brooklvn. 

Lake  Park,  Md.  N.  Carolina.  ..Rev.  R.  F.  Campbell,  D.  D., 

Dist.  of  Col.  ..Tames  B.  Lamie,  Washington.  _  .  „  As^evAlleAl  n  a 

Florida . Rev.  W  F.  Boggs,  D.  D„  Jack-  N  Dakota ....  Rev.  F.  B  Stevenson,  Emerado. 

souvillc  Ohio . Rev.  Jacob  W.  Kapp,  D.  D., 

•Sffif  V:M  Oklahoma ... .  Rev^'phiHp’'  C.  Baird,  D.  D.. 

JUlnoh . r"'ci,”,eoCk  n  D  '  Oregon . T.  S  ikDaniek  Ar.l.nd, 

Indiana . Rev.  Morton  C.  Pearson,  In-  .  f  'Y  N-  Ashman. 

dianatiolis  Pennsylvania  -i  Philadelphia. 

Iowa . Judge  H.  M.  Rcmley,  Anamosa.  Rev-  .J;  T.  McCrory,  D.  D„ 

Kansas . Rev  Stephen  S.  Estcy,  D.  D.t  1  Pittsburgh. 

Topeka  Rhode  Island .  Rev.  L.  L.  Henson,  D.  D., 

Tv'nntnrlcv  Rev  I  McC.  Blayney.  D.  D.,  Providence. 

Kentucky. . . . Kevjun  mcc,.  y  y,  S.  Carolina. .  .Rev.  W.  H.  McMasters. 

Louisiana. ...  Rev.  T.  Y.  Allison,  D.  D.,  Lake  S.  Dakota ....  Rev  Chas.  H.  Bruce,  D.  D., 

Charles.  Aberdeen. 

Maine  .Mrs  Hannah  J.  Bailey,  Win-  Tennessee - Rev.  Ira  Landrith,  D.  D., 

throp  Center.  Nashville. 

Maryland....  Mr.  Washington  Levering.  Bal-  Texas . Pres  Clinton  Lockhardt,  Ph.D., 

,im ore-  North  Waco. 

Massachusetts.  Bishop  John  W.  Hamilton,  Utah . Rev.  J.  II  Talbott.  D.  D.,  Salt 

D  L)  ,  LL.  D.,  Boston.  Lake  City. 

Michigan . Rev.  J.  M.  Barkley.  D.  D„  De-  Vermont . Rev.  W.  S.  Webb.  Slielbournt 

6  troit.  Virginia . Rev.  W.  E.  Hatcher,  D.  D., 

Minnesota.... Rev.  James  A.  Greer,  Brown’s  Richmond. 

Valley.  Washington.  .Rev.  M.  E.  Dunn,  Spokane. 

Mississippi. .  .Rev.  C.  W.  Grafton,  D.  D.,  W.  Virginia .. Rev.  G.  Wilbur  Shipley,  St. 

’Union  Church.  Albans. 

Missouri  ..Judge  William  H.  Wallace,  Wisconsin.  ...Judge  J.  F.  Lamb,  Madison. 

Kansas  City.  Wyoming - Judge  Lacey,  Cheyenne. 


Report  of  General  Secretary 


“No  business  engagements  hindered  me,”  replied  he;  “you  met  on 
the  Lord’s  Day;  that  is  a  day  devoted  to  religious  uses  by  me,”  was  John 
Quincy  Adams’  explanation  for  his  absence  from  meetings  held  on  the 
Lord's  Day,  by  a  society  of  learned  men  of  Holland,  who  met  once  a  week 
for  mutual  improvement. 

He  further  told  them  he  had  been  brought  up  in  a  land  where  the 
Sabbath  was  strictly  observed;  and  from  all  that  he  had  felt  and  seen  he 
was  convinced  of  the  unspeakable  advantages  arising  from  a  faithful  ob¬ 
servance  of  it. 

Just  after  the  last  Annual  Meeting,  the  General  Secretary  started  on 
an  extended  campaign,  visiting  the  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Kentucky, 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas,  California,  Utah  and  Illinois. 

On  Thanksgiving  Day  we  were  entertained  by  the  Letter  Carriers 
of  Columbus,  Ohio.  As  a  token  of  their  appreciation  of  the  benefits  of 
Sunday  rest,  a  purse  containing  one  hundred  and  fifteen  dollars  was  given 
to  help  secure  the  same  boon  for  all  who  toil. 

One  of  the  pleasant  features  of  the  year's  work  has  been  the  en¬ 
thusiastic  receptions  given  us  by  the  postal  employees  in  nearly  all  places 
visited.  We  have  been  the  guest  of  honor  at  twenty-five  banquets  and 
public  receptions.  The  most  notable  of  these  was  on  the  10th  of  June, 
when  over  400  of  the  carriers  and  clerks  of  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  with 
invited  guests,  sat  together  in  the  spacious  banqueting  hall  of  Hotel 
West.  Among  the  guests  were  Congressmen,  Postmasters,  of  the  Twin 
Cities,  leading  clergymen  and  Mr.  Spilman,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  repre¬ 
senting  the  Postal  Department,  each  extravagant  in  his  praise  of  the  great 
work  accomplished. 

Drug  At  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  delegates  of  the  Drug  Clerks’  Associa- 

Clerks.  tion  solicited  our  aid  in  securing  relief  for  them.  Upon  investi¬ 
gation,  we  found  that  many  of  them  are  on  duty  seventeen  hours 
a  day,  seven  days  each  week.  We  were  informed  by  these  faithful  public 
servants  that  there  were  two  rushes  on  Sunday,  the  church  and  the 
theatre  rushes;  but  for  these  rushes  there  would  be  but  little  call  for 
Sunday  drug  store  service. 

As  a  minister,  your  Secretary  desired  an  explanation  of  the  church 
rush.  The  response  to  our  inquiry  was,  “0!  soda  water  and  cigars.”  In 
addressing  ministers,  we  sometimes  venture  to  ask,  “Why  is  it  that  the 
people  get  so  dry  listening  to  you  preach?" 

We  went  from  Cincinnati  to  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and  a  case  was  pend¬ 
ing  in  the  courts,  which  illustrated  the  seriousness  of  this  situation  and 
the  need  of  immediate  reform. 

A  young  interne  in  one  of  the  hospitals  made  a  mistake  in  compound¬ 
ing  a  prescription,  which  resulted  in  the  death  of  two  children.  When 
brought  before  the  Judge,  amidst  his  sobs  he  said,  “Your  Honor,  I  have 
no  defense  to  offer,  except  this:  I  knew  the  power  of  the  drugs  1  was 
handling  and  would  not  for  my  life  have  harmed  those  children  or  any 
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living  creature,  but  I  was  approaching  the  end  of  a  seventeen  hours'  turn 
on  duty  and  my  mental  powers  must  have  refused  to  act.”  The  young 
man  was  acquitted  by  the  Court  but  discharged  by  his  employer. 

Was  the  fault  with  him  or  with  the  system  that  demands  such  un¬ 
reasonable  hours  of  service? 

It  will  be  remembered  that  about  a  year  ago  there  was  a  serious  rail¬ 
road  accident  at  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  which  cost  the  lives  of  twenty- 
eight  people,  among  them  the  engineer.  A  high  official  of  the  railroad  was 
asked  by  a  reporter  for  an  explanation  of  the  wreck.  His  answer  was,  “A 
human  cog  slipped,  that  is  all.”  Have  we  not  a  right  to  know  why  the 
cog  slipped?  To  find  out,  the  same  reporter  went  to  the  widow  of  the 
engineer  of  the  ill-fated  train.  Listen  to  her  answer:  "There  is  but  one 
explanation.  For  years  my  husband  and  the  father  of  my  three  de¬ 
pendent  children  was  a  faithful  and  trusted  servant  of  that  railroad  com¬ 
pany,  but  he  had  already  been  on  duty  for  sixteen  hours  during  the 
twenty-four  in  which  he  was  ordered  to  take  that  midnight  express  train 
on  its  run  from  New  York  to  Boston."  Is  there  any  wonder  that  a  cog 
should  slip?  When  we  stop  to  consider  the  demands  laid  upon  this 
and  other  classes  of  servants,  to  whom  the  public  commit  their  lives  and 
fortunes,  the  marvel  is  that  more  cogs  do  not  slip. 

We  believe  the  public  has  a  right  to  demand  that  railroad,  drug  store, 
traction  company  employees,  and  in  a  word,  all  persons  employed  es¬ 
pecially  where  the  safety  of  life  and  property  is  at  stake,  shall  have  a 
chance  to  be  at  their  best.  God  must  have  had  this  in  mind  when  he  said, 
"Six  days  shalt  thou  labor,  but  on  the  Sabbath  shall  no  work  be  per¬ 
formed.” 

In  this  connection,  we  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  the  most  alarm¬ 
ing  fact  in  connection  with  the  widespread  disregard  for  the  Lord's  Day 
is  that  everywhere  the  public  conscience  seems  to  be  given  over  to  the 
thought  that  the  claim  for  a  quiet,  restful  Sabbath  cannot  be  considered, 
if  such  an  observance  of  the  day  would  in  any  sense  conflict  with  the  de¬ 
mands  of  business.  We  may  as  well  admit  it,  we  have  come  to  a  time 
when  everything  including  men,  as  well  as  the  moral  and  spiritual  life 
of  the  nation,  is  measured  by  the  dollar  standard. 

In  our  public  appeals,  we  are  insisting  upon  a  new  standard  by  which 
men  are  to  be  measured,  that  is,  the  importance  of  the  work  done,  as  it 
is  related  to  the  health,  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  community  as  a 
whole,  without  regard  to  the  salary  received.  In  illustration  of  our 
thought,  we  call  attention  to  recent  history.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
some  months  ago  President  Taft  made  an  extended  trip  through  the 
Western  States;  was  absent  from  Washington  forty-eight  days.  But  for 
the  headlines  of  the  daily  papers,  no  one  would  have  known  whether  the 
President  was  at  the  seat  of  Government  or  in  a  Western  State.  Through 
the  efficiency  of  the  departments,  the  machinery  of  State  kept  right  on. 
During  this  time  the  "White  Wings”  of  New  York  City  went  on  a  strike. 
These  poor  fellows  for  whom  we  seldom,  if  ever,  have  a  kindly  thought 
or  considerate  word,  had  not  been  off  their  job  for  a  week,  until  five  mil¬ 
lion  people  were  standing  with  hands  extended.  They  were  facing 
pestilence  and  general  stagnation  of  business.  We  speak  it  reverently 
and  with  due  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  Bible  commands  respect  for 
Magistrates  and  Ministers,  if  we  were  to  measure  men  by  the  importance 
of  their  work,  as  it  is  related  to  the  health,  happiness  and  prosperity  of 
the  community,  as  a  whole,  we  would  have  to  rank  the  "White  Wings”  of 
our  cities  along  with  those  who  fill  the  most  exalted  stations. 

The  Situation  Your  Secretary  spent  seven  weeks  in  California, 

in  California,  speaking  and  holding  conferences  with  ministers  and 
business  men  in  nearly  every  town  in  the  southern  and 
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•central  parts  of  the  State.  The  sentiment  in  favor  of  a  Lord’s  Day  law  is 
pretty  strong.  Ministers,  business  men  and  the  laboring  classes  very 
generally  feel  that  better  Sabbath  conditions  ought  to  prevail,  and  that 
the  best  way  to  secure  this  end,  is  a  reasonably  stringent  Sabbath  law. 
The  movement  to  secure  such  a  law  is  being  led  by  Rev.  G.  L.  Tufts, 
until  recently  our  representative.  For  reasons  that  have  not  been  ex¬ 
plained,  Dr.  Tufts  has  organized  an  independent  society,  known  as  the 
Pacific  Rest  Day  League.  We  feel  that  this  is  a  serious  mistake. 
If  the  dream  of  the  Fathers,  that  on  the  American  continent,  a  Govern¬ 
ment  of,  by  and  for  the  people,  is  ever  realized,  it  will  probably  be  worked 
out  on  the  Western,  rather  than  the  Eastern  shore.  This,  however,  cannot 
be  realized  unless  the  friends  of  the  Lord's  Day,  East  and  West,  united 
under  one  name  and,  dominated  by  a  purely  unselfish  purpose,  join  hands 
to  hold  to  its  divinely  appointed  place  the  Lord’s  Day,  the  one  institu¬ 
tion  that  has  done  more  than  any  other  in  our  Republic  to  hold  us  to  the 
standard  raised  by  Christ. 

Sunday,  February  11th,  we  spoke  in  the  Central  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  San  Francisco,  California.  At  the  close  of  the  service  a  mine 
operator,  having  large  holdings  in  California  and  Oregon,  heartily  ex¬ 
pressed  his  approval,  and  said,  “For  years  I  have  been  operating  my 
mines  on  the  plan  you  advocate  and  am  persuading  my  brother  operators 
to  do  the  same.  I  am  fully  convinced  that  if  the  men  are  given  the  Lord’s 
Day  for  rest  and  worship,  their  productive  value  will  be  so  increased  that 
a  twenty-five  per  cent,  increase  in  the  daily  wage  can  be  given  and  the 
owners  make  more  money  than  under  the  seven  days  a  week  plan.’’ 

In  the  Mormon  The  25th  of  February  we  spent  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
Tabernacle.  Utah.  In  preparation  for  the  services,  the  postal  em¬ 
ployees  went  to  the  Mormon  authorities  and  requested 
that  we  be  given  a  chance  to  speak  in  the  Tabernacle.  They  were  met 
with  the  assurance  that  they  regarded  the  movement  we  were  leading 
one  of  the  greatest  before  the  American  people,  and  were  glad  to  wel¬ 
come  its  champion  and  leader.  There  is  but  one  service  conducted  on 
the  Lord’s  Day  in  the  Tabernacle  at  2  P.  M.  We  spoke  to  5,000  people, 
who  for  forty-five  minutes  listened  attentively  to  our  message  upon  the 
topic,  “The  Unity  and  Integrity  of  the  Family;  the  Hope  of  the  Nation.’’ 
That  we  were  well  received  may  be  inferred  by  the  fact  that  the  hope 
was  expressed  by  the  Elders,  that  we  would  favor  them  with  another  visit. 

With  humiliation,  we  have  to  state  that  in  contrast  with  the  cordial 
reception  by  the  Mormons,  when  the  committee  went  to  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  so-called  Gentile  Churches,  the  officers  met  them  coldly  and  after 
some  hesitation  said,  “Yes,  you  can  have  our  church  for  Dr.  Grannis’  ad¬ 
dress  at  the  evening  service,  but  we  will  have  to  charge  you  twenty-five 
dollars  and  reserve  the  right  to  take  the  usual  offering.  We  were  happy 
when  we  learned  that  the  stipulation  was  refused.  We  would  not  have 
consented  to  have  pleaded  the  cause  of  one  day  in  seven  for  rest  and  wor¬ 
ship  from  a  pulpit  that  had  to  be  secured  upon  any  such  terms.  We  had 
the  chance  to  say  to  a  few  of  the  men  responsible  for  this  action,  that,  if 
they  continued  as  a  church  for  fifty  years,  they  would  not  be  able  to 
bridge  the  gulf  they  had,  by  their  littleness,  created  between  them  and  the 
men  their  pastor,  a  faithful  man  of  God,  was  anxious  to  reach  and  bring 
into  the  Kingdom.  However,  another  church  opened  its  doors  and  we  had 
a  delightful  service,  presided  over  by  ex-Governor  Thomas,  now  Post¬ 
master. 

Middle  Western  On  the  16th  of  May,  we  entered  upon  the  second 
Trip.  great  campaign  of  the  year,  in  which  the  states  of 

Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Mis¬ 
souri  and  Pennsylvania  were  visited. 
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On  the  23rd  of  May  we  held  a  great  meeting  in  the  Auditorium  in 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  in  connection  with  the  General  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The  evening  was  divided  between  our  so¬ 
ciety  and  the  Anti-Saloon  League.  Bishop  Wilson  presided  over  the  first 
part  of  the  program,  in  which  Dr.  Baker  and  ex-Governor  Hanley,  of  In¬ 
diana,  spoke.  Rev.  John  H.  Willey,  Ph.  D.,  one  of  our  Vice  Presidents, 
presided  for  us.  In  introducing  the  General  Secretary,  who  for  nearly  an 
hour  held  the  attention  of  the  2,000  people  present.  Dr.  Willey  spoke  in 
highest  terms  of  the  great  work  being  done  by  the  Alliance. 

A  feature  of  this  meeting,  which  was  not  seen  in  any  other  held, 
during  the  sessions  of  that  great  Conference  of  over  eight  hundred  dele¬ 
gates,  was  that  nearly  five  hundred  postal  employees  occupied  a  section 
reserved  for  them,  and  gave  abundant  evidence  that  they  appreciated  what 
had  been  won  for  them  through  the  efforts  of  Christian  people. 

Bnsiness. Men’s  One  of  the  marked  features  of  this  trip  was  that 

Interest  in  Onr  in  many  of  the  towns  visited,  we  were  invited  to  ad- 
Work.  dress  Commercial  Clubs  and  Business  Men’s  Associa¬ 

tions,  on  the  Rest  Day  Movement.  In  some  instances, 
as  many  as  three  hundred  of  the  heads  of  commercial  and  industrial  in¬ 
stitutions  listened  with  marked  attention  to  our  appeals  for  a  higher  re¬ 
gard  for  virtue  and  human  life,  and  our  protest  against  the  tendency  to 
drive  business  interest  at  the  expense  of  God’s  provision  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  character,  which  after  all,  is  the  principal  thing  in  national  life. 


The  Fourth  In  this  connection,  we  may,  as  an  evidence  that  our 

National  work  is  attracting  the  attention  of  the  great  leaders  of 

Conservation  the  forward  movements  of  our  times,  state  that  Mr.  Price, 
Congress.  President  of  the  Fourth  National  Conservation  Congress, 
held  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  October  1,  2,  3  and  4,  invited  us 
to  appoint  five  delegates  to  represent  us  in  that  great  Congress  of  3,000 
delegates.  We  greatly  regretted  our  inability  to  attend  in  person,  but 
appointed  Rev.  Dr.  Morton  C.  Pearson,  of  the  Friends’  Church;  Rev.  Dr. 
Alfred  Rummer,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church;  Mr.  J.  C.  Brown,  of 
the  Letter  Carriers,  and  Mr.  David  W.  Goldrick,  of  the  Postal  Clerks  of 
Indianapolis. 

We  requested  these  brethren  to  attend  the  sessions  and  report  their 
impressions,  as  to  the  value  of  the  Congress,  from  a  moral  and  spiritual 
standpoint.  Dr.  Pearson  and  Mr.  Goldrick  responded. 


"Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Oct.  11,  1912. 

"DEAR  BROTHER:— 

“Yours  at  hand.  I  was  able  to  attend  one  meeting  of  Congress  in  this 
city.  This  meeting  was  given  over  entirely  to  the  discussion  of  the  child. 
The  papers  of  the  city  gave  quite  a  full  report  of  the  Congress,  which  was 
pronounced  to  be  a  great  success.  From  reports,  I  should  think  very 
little  reference  was  made  to  the  preservation  of  the  Sabbath  and  but  few 
reform  associations  were  in  evidence.  The  preservation  and  conservation 
of  manhood  was  the  theme  of  the  address  of  Governor  Wilson  of  New 
Jersey,  since  elected  President  of  the  United  States,  and  several  others, 
but  the  seriously  religious  element  in  it  all  did  not  evidence  itself  much 
in  their  discussions.  It  impressed  me  as  a  great  humanitarian  Congress, 
with  an  absence  of  the  fundamental  elements  of  religion  in  any  form.  I 
fear,  my  good  Doctor,  that  many  men  are  thinking  to  save  society  inde¬ 
pendent  of  religion  and  the  power  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

MORTON  C.  PEARSON." 
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"Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Nov.  12,  1912. 


"MY  DEAR  DR.  GRANNIS:  — 

“I  received  your  letter  appointing  me  a  delegate  from  the  Lord's  Day 
Alliance  to  the  National  Conservation  Congress.  I  registered  at  head¬ 
quarters  and  on  the  first  day  heard  some  very  instructive  talks  on  con¬ 
servation  both  as  to  natural  resources  and  as  to  the  human  race.  The 
discussion  of  kindred  subjects  continued  throughout  the  week  and  we 
heard  some  noted  speakers.  These  addresses  will  be  published  in  book 
form  and  I  will  mail  you  a  copy.  According  to  your  instructions,  I  drew 
up  a  set  of  resolutions  indorsing  the  Lord's  Day  Alliance  for  its  work  in 
conserving  the  mqral  and  religious  life  of  the  nation,  and  presented  them 
to  the  resolutions  committee  with  a  written  argument  as  to  their 
adoption,  but  they  did  not  indorse  any  organization  by  name,  therefore 
our  resolutions  were  not  adopted.  Thank  you  for  the  honor  conferred 
upon  me,  and  ask  you  to  remember  your  many  friends  in  our  city  when 
you  can  come  our  way. 

DAVID  W.  GOLDRICIC." 

In  accepting  President  Price's  invitation  to  appoint  delegates,  we 
ventured  to  say  that  we  thought  it  right  that  we  should  be  represented. 
For,  after  all,  the  greatest  asset  of  the  Nation  was  the  moral  and  spiritual 
integrity  of  our  people  and  our  society  stood  for  the  conservation  of  the 
provision  God  had  instituted,  that  men  might  have  a  chance  to  cultivate 
the  spiritual  side  of  their  natures.  It  must  be  apparent  to  all  that  from 
the  standpoint  of  national  strength,  it  is  more  important  that  we  raise 
big  men  and  big  women,  than  that  we  preserve  the  big  trees  that  are 
already  raised 

Give  the  Family  Illustrative  of  our  thought  in  this  regard  we  take 
and  Church  a  the  following  from  the  New  York  Tribune,  of  Octo- 
Fnir  Chance.  ber  17th: 

"County  Judge  L.  L.  Fawcett,  of  Brooklyn,  speak¬ 
ing  at  the  National  Jewelers’  Board  of  Trade  at  Kalil's  restaurant  yester¬ 
day,  discussed  the  subject  of  criminals  and  their  treatment.  After  group¬ 
ing  criminals  in  classes,  Judge  Fawcett  said  there  were  many  who  were 
led  to  commit  crimes  as  a  result  of  the  lax  parental  control,  of  idleness, 
addiction  to  liquor  and  various  other  causes.  Seventy  per  cent,  of  those 
who  came  before  him  in  court,  Judge  Fawcett  said,  were  persons  addicted! 
to  liquor. 

"If  parents  would  keep  their  children  off  the  streets,  the  Judge  said, 
and  the  church  should  exercise  even  greater  care  over  the  young  people, 
crime  would  be  greatly  lessened.  He  said  he  believed  that  the  church 
to-day  is  the  greatest  curb  on  crime. 

"Another  effective  measure  for  the  reduction  of  crime  in  this  country. 
Judge  Fawcett  said,  would  be  to  require  certificates  of  character  as  well 
as  of  health  from  all  foreigners  coming  to  our  shores.  He  had  prepared 
a  bill  to  bring  this  about  last  year,  he  said,  but  it  had  died  in  committee. 
He  will  try  again  to  get  it  through  this  year." 

It  is  gratifying  to  have  such  an  endorsement  of  the  church,  from  a 
Judge,  but  may  we  not  demand  that  the  church  and  the  home  be  given 
a  fair  chance?  In  a  crowded  city  it  is  practically  impossible  to  keep  the 
children  from  the  streets,  hence  the  importance  of  keeping  vicious  in¬ 
fluences  from  the  haunts  of  children.  The  administration  of  City  Govern¬ 
ment  must  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  men  whose  interests  are  allied  with 
the  family  and  the  church,  and  the  things  for  which  they  stand,  instead 
of  men  who,  actuated  by  purely  mercenary  motives,  place  in  the  path  of 
children  temptations  that  lure  thousands  of  them  to  ruin  annually  and 
practically  frustrate  the  work  of  the  churches. 
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Prevention  None  will  question  the  wisdom  of  reducing  the  criminal 

Better  than  class.  It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  through  the 
Cure.  leadership  of  Dr.  Bush,  in  the  Assembly,  and  Senator  Mc¬ 

Clelland  In  the  Senate,  under  the  general  leadership  of  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  B.  Grannis,  President  of  the  National  Purity  League,  a  Steriliza¬ 
tion  law  passed  last  Legislature,  and  is  now  in  operation  in  New  York. 
This,  we  believe,  is  a  great  step  in  the  direction  of  stopping  this  poison¬ 
ous  stream  at  its  fountain.  For  further  information  address  Mrs.  E.  B. 
Grannis,  No.  5  E.  12th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Courts  Place  Perhaps  the  saddest  fact  in  modern  city  life  may 

Themselves  be  seen  in  the  following  facts: 

Above  the  Law.  On  Thursday,  May  9,  Mr.  Pettinati,  representing 
the  Cellar  and  Pushcart  Coal  Dealers’  Association  of 
New  York  City,  called  at  our  office,  appealing  to  us  to  do  what  we  could 
to  have  the  law,  which  forbids  the  sale  and  delivery  of  coal  on  Sunday, 

eDf°Wedinstructed  him  to  have  a  petition  prepared.  We  attended  one  of 
their  meetings  in  the  afternoon  of  the  Sunday  following.  We  have  never 
addressed  a  company  of  men  that  more  profoundly  impressed  us  with 
their  sincerity  than  that  gathering.  The  presiding  officers  in  very  good 
English,  made  in  substance  this  appeal:  “We  want  the  Sabbath, 
we  may  have  a  chance  to  become  acquainted  with  our  families.  We  leaye 
home  for  business  before  our  children  are  out  of  bed  and  do  no*  re*ur° 
until  they  have  retired.  We  have  no  chance  to  attend  church  with  them 
or  exercise  parental  control  or  direction,  and  as  a  result,  many  of  them 
go  on  the  bum.  We  are  powerless  to  prevent  it.” 

We  cannot  go  into  details.  The  petition  was  circulated  and  on 
Wednesday,  the  15th,  we  laid  the  petition  with  500  names  before  Mr. 
Waldo,  Police  Commissioner.  He  at  once  admitted  that  the  condition  com¬ 
plained  of  was  a  violation  of  law,  and  said,  "Make  complaints  of  individual 
instances  and  we  will  attend  to  it."  We  insisted  that  we  were  not  in  the 
complaining  business,  but  asked  that  he  issue  an  order  giving  notice  that 
on  and  after  a  given  date  all  persons  engaged  in  that  line  of  business 
must  desist  or  arrests  would  be  made.  He  remained  obdurate,  refusl“| 
to  act  except  upon  complaints.  The  Association  hired  detectives  arrests 
were  made,  but  the  Judges  dismissed  the  offenders,  Judge  Murphy  going 
so  far  as  to  say.  “It  is  a  violation  of  the  law,  but  I  dont  believe  in  the 

laW  We  appealed  to  the  Mayor.  The  Mayor  at  once  became  interested, 
as  the  following  letter  shows: 

“New  York,  Oct.  21,  1912. 

“REVEREND  AND  DEAR  SIR:  — 

“Your  letter  of  October  18th,  enclosing  that  of  Mr.  Pettinati,  is  at 
hand.  I  shall  communicate  with  the  Chief  Magistrate,  and  also  with  th 
Police  Commissioner.  You  inform  me  of  the  indispos: ition  of  the  pol  ce 
magistrates  to  enforce  the  law.  Of  course  you  understand  that  the  Police 
are  powerless  in  such  cases  unless  magistrates  will  hold  their  pnsoners^ 
It  is*  useless  for  the  police  to  make  arrests  only  to  have  their  prisoners 
discharged.  I  shall  try  to  bring  about  a  better  condition  of  co-operation 
between  the  police  and  the  magistrates.  ,  j  GAYNOR 

“Mayor.” 

True  to  his  promise,  his  Honor  took  immediate  steps  to  see  that  the 
law  was  enforced.  As  a  result,  on  Sunday,  October  27th,  nearly .a 11  ^ 
16,000  men  engaged  in  the  coal  trade  in  New  York  City  cheerfully  com- 


plied  with  an  order  similar  to  what  we  had  asked  Mr.  Waldo  to  give  in  the 
beginning,  closed  their  places  of  business.  This  gives  another  evidence 
that  the  laws  already  on  our  statute  books  can  be  enforced  if  those  under 
oath  to  enforce  them  will  do  their  duty.  As  a  result  of  our  efforts,  in 
their  behalf,  we  have  won  the  confidence  and  gratitude  of  the  Italian  part 
of  our  mixed  population. 

Foreigners  are  On  the  last  Sabbath  of  April,  we  were  in  Wilkes- 
Susceptible.  Barre,  Pa.  In  the  afternoon  we  visited  a  Lithuanian 
Mission.  There  were  about  fifty  children,  eight  men  and 
two  women.  We  addressed  the  children,  who  listened  as  intelligently  as 
any  similar  company  of  American  children  would  have  listened.  The 
children  were  dismissed  and  we  spoke  to  the  adults.  The  Mission  is  in 
Midvale,  a  suburb  of  Wilkes-Barre,  where  there  were  eight  saloons  at 
which  liquor  could  be  obtained.  We  spoke  on  the  importance  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath  as  the  home  day,  and  the  saloon  as  the  home  destroyer.  We  im¬ 
pressed  upon  them  the  opportunity  open  to  them  if  they  would  let  drink 
alone,  and  use  the  Sabbath  as  God  intended  it  to  be  used.  At  the  close  of 
the  address,  the  eight  men  upon  their  own  initiative,  held  a  meeting  to 
see  what  could  be  done  to  drive  the  saloons  out  of  Midvale. 

We  cannot  take  space  to  outline  our  plans  to  bring  the  millions  of 
these  people  already  among  us  to  realize  the  importance  of  one  day  in 
seven  for  rest  and  spiritual  instruction.  By  our  laws,  they  have  come  and 
are  availing  themselves  of  the  chance  to  become  citizens 

It  is  plainly  our  duty,  by  precept  and  example,  to  bring  them  into- 
harmony  with  our  ideas  of  the  Sabbath,  which  has  done  more  to  make 
our  American  civilization  what  it  has  been,  than  any  other  one  thing. 

The  New  England  The  Secretary  spent  September  in  Massaehu- 
Campnign.  setts,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont  and  Maine.  The 

National  Convention  of  Postal  Clerks  met  in  Eaneuil 
Hall,  on  Labor  Day.  We  had  the  privilege  of  speaking  twice  in  that  old 
historic  building,  fittingly  called  “The  Cradle  of  Liberty.”  As  we  insisted 
with  all  the  fervor  and  energy  of  our  being,  upon  the  right  of  the  splendid 
army  of  35,000  postal  clerks,  represented  in  the  Convention  by  500  dele¬ 
gates,  to  one  day  in  seven  for  rest  and  worship,  we  could  but  think  of 
the  noble  men,  who,  from  the  same  platform,  pleaded  for  equal  rights  for 
all  men,  in  the  beginning  of  our  Nation's  life  and  for  the  emancipation 
of  the  black  men.  who  through  greed  for  gain,  were  long  held  in  the  bonds 
of  a  cruel  slavery.  Was  their  cause  more  worthy  than  ours?  No,  a 
thousand  times  no.  A  Phillips,  a  Beecher  and  hundreds  equally  worthy 
and  gifted,  pleaded  for  the  freedom  of  four  millions  of  black  people.  We 
for  the  millions  of  white,  as  well  as  blacks,  who  are  to-day  victims  of  a 
type  of  slavery  as  damning  in  its  physical,  mental,  moral  and  spiritual  ef¬ 
fects  as  was  African  slavery  on  American  soil,  or  any  type  of  slavery  that 
has  ever  existed  on  any  soil.  These  enslaved  millions  are  looking  to  the 
Alliance  for  relief  as  they  do  not  to  any  other  organization. 

The  New  The  indifference  upon  the  part  of  even  postal  em- 

England  Sabbath  ployees,  we  took  as  a  fair  index  of  conditions  in  gen- 
Practically  Gone.  eral.  In  a  few  instances,  pastors  in  their  introduc¬ 
tions  would  say,  “We  don't  want  the  Puritan  Sabbath 
brought  back,  but  something  must  be  done  to  check  the  tendency  to  com¬ 
mercialize  the  Lord’s  Day.”  In  no  case  did  we  fail  to  insist  that  the  one 
thing  that  will  save  in  New  England  the  little  of  the  preachers’  jobs  that 
remains,  was  to  have  one  day  in  seven  free  from  business,  sports  and 
pleasure,  so  that  the  thoughts  of  old  and  young  may  be  turned  to  things 
divine. 
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We  refrain  from  giving  some  of  the  experiences  that  stirred  us  as 
■we  have  never  been  stirred.  New  England  needs  a  revival  of  religion  such 
as  followed  the  preaching  of  an  Edwards;  or  else  the  spoits  field  and 
n lc tur e  Shows'  will  annihilate  what  little  of  the  Lord's  Day  remains,  in 
spite  of  al°  that  Dr.  Kneeland  and  his  corps  of  faithful  field  secretaries 
can  do  And  in  justice  it  ought  to  be  said  that  they  are  doing  all  they  can 
seeing  that  much  of  their  energy  has  to  be  expended  in  gathering  funds 
with  which  to  keep  themselves  in  the  field.  ,,  ^  .  . 

Why  is  it  that  the  efforts  to  preserve  the  Lords  Day  cannot  be 
financed,  as  many  less  meritorious  causes  are?  Until  this  is  done,  we  will 
have  to  content  ourselves  with  a  small  portion  of  what  misht  be  done 
the  specialists  in  this  line  could  give  their  entire  time  to  the  cause 
Sunday  Dancing  The  modern  dance  at  the  best,  as  a  help  to  that 
Discredited.  which  is  best  in  life,  should  be  looked  upon  with  sus¬ 

picion  This  is  especially  true  when  the  ballroom  and 
the  dance  hall  takes  the  place  of  the  sanctuary  on  the  Sabbatln  ™ 
dency  to  thus  use  the  Holy  Day  will  be  lessened  when  more  of  .th® L1!  ^ 
in  the  social  world  follow  the  example  of  Mrs.  Fish  as  given  in  the  clip¬ 
ping  we  quote:  "Newport,  July  6,  1912. 

"•I  do  not  care  to  give  a  large  ball  on  Saturday  evening.  Naturally 
I  wish  the  affair  to  end  before  midnight— before  Sunday  morning,  said 

M rS'" i^Mrs^Fteb a*  leaderof  Newport  and  New  York  society,  who  gives 
most  delightful  entertainments,  sets  the  example  to  other  hostesses. 

"  ‘Remember  the  Sabbath  Day  and  keep  it  holy,  she  respects  as  a 
social  Commandment.” 

The  Outcome  The  controversy  of  last  year  with  Julius  Hopp, .over 
of  the  Hopp  Sunday  evening  theatrical  performances,  had  a  beneficial 

Incident.  influence.  The  theatrical  people  have  organized  to  pio- 

tect  themselves  from  seven  days  a  week  performances,  and 
to  uphold  the  law  of  the  State,  which  if  enforced  would  close  every -place 
of  amusement  in  New  York  City  and  all  other  towns  of  the  State  on  Sun¬ 
day  evenings  Senator  Stilwell,  of  the  Bronx,  ably  backed  by  Canon 
Chase  and  the  New  York  Civic  League,  is  seeking  to  strengthen  the  law 
applying  to  Sunday  theatrical  performances,  and  moving  P^Jure  shows. 
SS  the  cause  moves  on.  Perhaps  the  day  of  final  victory  will  dawn,  if 
we  faint  not." 

Oregon's  A  few  years  ago,  a  Judge  declared  the  Sunday  law  of 

Sunday  Law.  Oregon  unconstitutional.  As  a  result,  the  Lord  s  Day  in 

Sunday  nay  thatsEavoI.ed  state  differs  but  little  from  other  days,  as  far 

as  secular  pursuits  and  worldly  pleasures  are  concerned.  Items  of  news 
like  the  following  are  not  unfrequent: 

"EXCURSION  WELL  MANAGED. 

"Without  a  hitch  of  any  kind,  the  excursion  run  by  the  Oregon  Elec¬ 
tric  to  Albany,  Sunday,  was  managed  in  an  admirably  clever  manner  by 
Local  Agent  C  E  Albin,  who  himself  went  along  with  the  crowd.  He 
kept  a  supervising  eye  on  the  excursionists  and  did  all  in  his  power  to 
make  the  trip  one  of  pleasure  for  the  baseball  fans.  With  less  than  half 
the  tickets  sold  previously,  there  was  a  multitude  of  people  at  the  depot 
to  huv  tickets  just  before  the  train  time,  but  there  was  no  disorder.  A 
total  of  290  tickets  was  sold  for  the  excursion  train  while  100  more  were 
sold  for  the  regular  that  followed  shortly  afterward. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  friends  of  the  Sabbath  soon  to  press  with 
vigor  for  a  new  Lord’s  Day  law. 
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Sunday  Closing  Four  of  the  five  reforms  affecting  the  Postal  Ser- 
of  the  vice  we  and  the  Postal  Employees'  Association  worked 

Post  Offices.  for,  passed  the  last  session  of  Congress,  namely: 

1st.  A  change  in  the  compensatory  time  provision 
passed  the  Congress  before  making  it  obligatory,  rather  than  optional 
with  Postmasters. 

2nd.  The  Mann  Bill,  closing  First  and  Second  Class  Post  Offices  to 
the  public  on  Sunday. 

3rd.  Eight  hours,  within  ten,  for  clerks  and  letter  carriers.  The 
■carriers  had  previously  been  granted  an  eight-hour  day,  but  under  the 
"swing  system”  the  time  of  service  could  be  extended  almost  indefinitely. 
Under  the  new  law,  the  eight  hours  must  be  served  within  a  given  time. 

4th.  The  removal  of  the  "Gag  Rule,”  which  denied  the  employee  the 
right  to  sign  a  petition  or  in  any  way  approach  a  Congressman  for  the 
betterment  of  the  conditions  under  which  they  labored.  TO  say  the  least, 
previous  conditions  were  hardly  American. 

The  5th  reform,  and  one  not  granted,  is,  "Old  Age  Retirement."  Of 
this  we  will  now  speak. 

We  have  been  frequently  asked  what  we  and  the  Lord's  Day  Alliance 
have  to  do  with  anything  except  a  proper  observance  of  the  Lord’s  Day. 
To  all  such,  we  say,  these  reforms  are  so  related  that  one  cannot  succeed 
without  the  other;  and,  besides  this,  we  believe  that  the  Government 
ought  to  set  a  good  example  to  institutions  growing  up  under  her  and  de¬ 
pending  upon  her  approval  for  their  existence.  Our  contention  is,  and 
shall  continue  to  be,  that  when  all  Government  servants  are  given  a  fair 
wage,  a  reasonable  length  of  day,  and  have  a  six,  rather  than  a  seven  day 
week,  and  feel  that  they  have  a  life  tenure  in  the  business  they  create  and 
help  to  maintain,  the  chances  for  these  righteous  provisions  being  ex¬ 
tended  to  all  who  toil  will  be  almost  certain.  When  this  is  experienced, 
we  believe  that  the  unrest  and  discontent  now  altogether  too  prevalent, 
will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  We  believe  it  is  our  duty  to  go  to  the 
utmost  limit  of  our  power  to  reduce  the  discontent  to  a  minimum.  Hence, 
the  creed  of  the  Lord's  Day  Alliance,  as  interpreted  by  your  General  Sec¬ 
retary,  includes  the  Lord’s  Day  for  Rest  and  Worship,  An  Eight  Hour  day 
for  all  who  Toil,  A  Living  Wage  for  an  Honest  Day's  Labor,  and,  Retire¬ 
ment  when  the  Infirmities  of  Old  Age  Come,  at  least  half  the  normal 
wage. 

A  Crisis  to  The  Mann  Bill  went  into  effect  September  1st.  It  was 
be  Met.  not  until  then  that'  the  publishers  of  Sunday  papers  awoke 
to  what  had  taken  place.  The  new  law  has  been  most  bit¬ 
terly  assailed,  and  already  an  organized  effort  to  repeal  or  amend  so  as 
to  seriously  hinder  the  purposes  of  the  law  has  been  launched,  and  will 
have  the  support  of  the  publishers  of  Sunday  papers.  Commercial  Travel¬ 
ers,  Hotel  Men,  Theatrical  Associations,  Liberal  Leagues,  Seventh  Day 
Adventists,  and  those  who  want  to  use  the  Lord’s  Day  and  their  fellow 
men  for  personal  gain. 

To  meet  the  crisis,  we  are  preparing  to  push  a  more  vigorous  cam¬ 
paign  than  any  yet  attempted.  We  feel  confident  the  great  body  of  the 
Ministry  of  all  denominations  will  respond  to  our  appeal.  Why  should  we 
not  have  this  confidence?  The  benefits  of  this  movement  have  reached 
in  some  way  nearly  every  church  in  the  Nation.  Men  who  have  in  the 
past  been  compelled  to  labor  on  the  Lord’s  Day,  can  now  take  their  part 
in  Sunday  school  and  other  lines  of  Christian  service. 

The  opposition  arises  from  the  mistaken  notion  that  the  public  de¬ 
mands  Sunday  delivery  of  mail.  That  this  is  not  the  case  has  been 
abundantly  proven.  Postmaster  Fisk  of  San  Francisco  said,  last  Febru¬ 
ary,  “Doctor,  we  can’t  understand  it.  Before  this  agitation,  as  many  as 
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20,000  people,  mostly  strangers,  called  at  the  main  office  on  Sunday,  but 
now  with  as  many  strangers  in  the  city,  there  are  not  to  exceed  20 
callers.” 

This  simply  proves  the  wide  extent  of  the  movement  and  the  willing¬ 
ness  of  the  mass  of  our  people  to  refrain  from  a  useless  practice  for  their 
brother's  good.  Those  who  give  countenance  to  the  movement  to  have 
the  law  repealed,  will  only  advertise  their  extreme  selfishness. 

An  Evangelistic  Nearly  everywhere  evidence  has  come  to  us  that 
Power.  since  post  offices  have  been  closed  on  Sunday  and  the 

employees  given  a  chance  to  attend  church,  many  of 
them  have  accepted  Christ  as  a  personal  Saviour. 

Hon.  W.  G.  Haskell,  Postmaster  at  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  said  to  the 
General  Secretary  in  June  last,  that  since  the  men  in  his  office  had  a 
chance  to  attend  church,  eight  of  them  had  become  Christians,  and  that 
he,  though  not  a  professing  Christian,  was  daily  helped  and  inspired  to 
better  living  by  their  example. 

Instances  of  this  nature  could  be  multiplied,  which  confirms  what 
we  have  believed  from  the  beginning,  that  the  most  effectual  way  of 
bridging  the  gulf  between  the  unsaved  masses  and  the  church,  is  for  the 
church  to  strive  to  abolish  conditions  which  render  it  practically  im¬ 
possible  for  men  to  give  thought  to  their  spiritual  needs.  Our  meaning 
will  be  further  revealed  in  the  following  paragraph,  which  we  take  from 
last  year’s  report: 

Relief  for  •  Our  success  in  securing  the  Weekly  Rest  Day  for 

Ollier  Industrial  the  postal  employees  has  inspired  employees  in  other 
Lines.  industrial  lines  to  appeal  for  our  aid  in  their  behalf. 

This  is  especially  true  of  thousands  of  the  employees 
of  one  of  the  largest  Industrial  Corporations  of  the  country,  who  labor 
twelve  hours  a  day  the  year  around  without  a  Sabbath  or  a  holiday  to 
themselves.  To  reach  and  relieve  these  is  a  much  more  difficult  problem 
than  for  the  postal  employees,  as  they  are  not  organized  and  hence  cannot 
act  unitedly. 

We  feel  that  the  only  way  to  successfully  meet  the  demands  is  to 
bring  it  directly  before  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  of  course,  all  will 
realize  that  this  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task.  Our  President  has  taken 
up  the  matter  with  the  officers  of  the  corporation  with  the  view  of  secur¬ 
ing  the  minimum  of  Sunday  labor,  and  where  the  necessity  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  requires  some  Sunday  labor,  the  Company  shall  give  a  compensatory 
rest  day  for  all  such  Sunday  labor.  Our  President  has  pressed  the  cor¬ 
respondence  with  the  officers  of  the  corporation  referred  to  and  has  had 
several  personal  conferences  with  some  of  the  employees.  In  some  de¬ 
partments  we  understand  that  a  measure  of  relief  has  been  granted.  That 
much  remains  to  be  done,  and  that  those  who  feel  the  oppression  of 
modern  conditions  are  looking  to  the  Alliance  for  relief,  we  show  by  ex¬ 
tracts  from  a  letter  received  by  Mr.  Yereance,  December  30,  1911.  To 
conceal  the  identity  of  the  writer  and  the  company  employing  him,  we 
make  a  few  verbal  changes,  but  the  sad  facts  we  pass*  on  to  all' who 
will  hear  : 

"DEAR  SIR:  — 

"Replying  to  yours  of  the  26tli  inst.,  would  say  that  your  understand¬ 
ing  that  there  is  no  Rest  Day  is  correct.  We  are  obliged  to  work  seven 
days  a  week  for  a  whole  year  and  are  then  allowed  two  weeks'  vacation. 

“Not  only  is  there  no  Rest  Day,  but  the  hours  of  work  are  lengthened 
to  the  extreme  limit  of  human  endurance.  In  some  departments  they 
work  from  12  noon  to  12  midnight  and  vice  versa.  At  others  they  work 
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all  day  and  all  night,  the  men  changing  shifts  in  both  cases  either  once 
or  twice  a  month  by  working  a  straight  18-hour  shift.  Thus,  practically 
all  the  men  are  required  to  put  in  half  their  time  on  night  work,  which 
is  universally  admitted  to  be  nerve-racking  and  debilitating. 

“The  men  are  required  to  give  the  closest  kind  of  attention  to  their 
work  while  on  duty.  Valuable  property  and  human  lives  are  at  stake. 
In  fact,  there  is  not  a  moment’s  cessation  from  the  constant  strain.  I 
have  gone  through  months  without  once  experiencing  the  refreshment 
of  a  rested  body  or  the  consciouness  of  being  possessed  of  a  single  limb 
or  muscle  that  did  not  ache. 

"I  have  gone  month  in  and  month  out,  day  and  night,  in  all  kinds  of 
weather,  until  I  was  so  completely  worn  out  that  I  couldn’t  eat  supper, 
nor  give  any  time  whatever  to  my  wife  and  children  or  to  reading,  music 
or  the  other  home  enjoyments  that  ordinarily  aid  in  taking  the  thorns  out 
of  life.  In  short,  I  imagine  that  the  convict  possesses,  and  the  Southern 
slaved  enjoyed,  blessings  outweighing  ours.  This  may  seem  a  little  harsh, 
but  it  is  the  truth.  These  men  are  heartsick  and  groaning  under  the 
monotony  of  constant  work  and  no  play. 

“They  are  tempted  to  remain  in  the  employ  of  the  company  because 
they  are  practically  assured  of  steady  employment,  and  because  poor  men 
are  often  willing  to  sacrifice  a  great  deal  in  order  to  provide  a  little  more 
comfortably  for  their  wives  and  children. 

"If  conditions  as  they  now  exist  do  not  appeal  to  you,  you  are  given 
to  understand  that  there  will  be  no  trouble  to  fill  your  place,  and  that  you 
can  go  elsewhere.  So  we  simply  work,  eat  and  sleep  and  follow  the  same 
wearisome  routine,  month  after  month  and  year  after  year,  hoping  against 
hope  that  sometime,  perhaps,  someone  will  open  his  heart  sufficiently  to 
permit  us  to  pass  out  of  bondage  and  the  wilderness  into  the  promised 
land. 

“Recently  I  have  talked  personally  to  many  of  my  fellow  workmen. 
The  one  discordant  note — the  matter  that  caused  dissatisfaction  and  made 
each  and  all  unhappy  alike — was  the  matter  of  working  these  unreason¬ 
ably  long  hours,  world  without  end.  Every  man  had  that  weary,  half 
sad  expression,  and  over  and  over  again  came  the  plantive  query,  "Do 
you  think  we  will  ever  get  eight  hours?”  meaning  an  eight,  rather  than 
a  twelve-hour  shift. 

“It  is  the  opinion  of  nine-tenths  of  the  employees  that  the  b'est  inter¬ 
ests  of  all  concerned  can  best  be  brought  about  by  the  company  adopt¬ 
ing  an  eight-hour  day,  and  putting  on  three,  instead  of  two  shifts.  In 
this  way  a  certain  part  of  the  Lord's  Day  could  be  observed  by  all,  and 
time  would  be  allowed  for  other  religious  and  social  development  and 
enjoyment. 

"I  understand  that  some  years  ago  when  this  question  was  agitated, 
the  company  met  the  men  by  expressing  their  willingness  to  work  three, 
rather  than  two  shifts,  but  asked  them  to  work  for  considerable  less 
money.  These  poor  fellows  turned  the  matter  over  in  their  minds  and 
as  suggested  in  a  previous  paragraph,  decided  to  sacrifice  themselves, 
rather  than  impoverish  their  families. 

“Men  that  have  never  worked  ALL  THE  TIME,  haven’t  got  the  least 
idea  what  an  awful  grind  it  becomes.  It  wears  on  one,  and  finally  takes 
on  the  nature  of  Solomon’s  continual  dropping  on  a  rainy  day.” 

There  are  several  other  features  of  this  pathetic  letter  we  would  be 
glad  to  give,  but  cannot  without  appearing  to  be  personal.  We  will  add 
just  this:  The  writer  states  that  prominent  among  the  directors  of  the 
particular  company  of  which  he  speaks  are  Christian  men  whose  names 
have  become  household  words  through  the  world,  and  asks  how  these 
men  expect  to  square  their  accounts  with  a  God  who  notes  a  sparrow 


when  it  falls,  when  they  stand  before  Him  in  the  final  great  day.  He 
charitably  suggests  that  if  they  knew  that  such  conditions  existed,  they 
doubtless  would  speak  the  word  that  would  change  them,  even  though 
their  dividends  might  be  somewhat  less.  We  insist  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  directors  of  all  corporations  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  details- 
of  the  business  from  which  they  receive  returns. 

As  proof  of  the  practicability  of  what  we  suggest  we  cite  the  com¬ 
mendable  course  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 

U.  S.  Steel  We  give  extracts  from  the  report  of  a  committee  ap- 

Corporation.  pointed  by  the  stockholders  of  the  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation,, 
which  we  believe  is  well  worth  considering: 

“1.  With  repect  to  the  seven-day  week  and  long  turn,  the  Commit¬ 
tee  says:  ‘The  records  of  to-day  indicate  that  with  the  exception  of  two 
or  three  plants,  the  seven-day  week  has  been  relegated  to  the  past.'  The 
Committee  adds  that  this  should  ‘be  absolutely  enforced  at  all  times,  in 
all  mines,  mills,  shops,  railways,  docks  and  works  of  the  Steel  Cor¬ 
poration.’  .  „  ... 

"RESOLVED,  That  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  resolution 
adopted  by  this  Committee  on  April  23,  1907,  seven-day  labor  should  be 
eliminated  in  all  mines,  mills,  shops,  railways,  docks  and  works  of  the 
Steel  Corporation,  except  under  special  circumstances  and  then  only  upon 
the  consent  of  this  Committee.  . 

"RESOLVED,  That  the  so-called  long  turn,  formerly  followed  in  the 
change  of  shifts  in  continuous  process  work,  should  be  eliminated  or  re¬ 
duced  in  all  cases  where  it  now  continues  among  employees  of  the  sub¬ 
sidiary  companies,  except  under  special  circumstances  and  then  only 
upon  the  consent  of  this  Committee. 

“RESOLVED,  That  conscientious  effort  should  be  made  by  all  to  re¬ 
duce  to  a  minimum  any  unusual  length  in  work  hours  that  emergencies 
and  unforseen  conditions  may  sometimes  demand. 

"RESOLVED,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  presi¬ 
dents  of  all  the  subsidiary  companies  with  the  recommendation  that  all 
operating  officials  be  governed  accordingly. 

“2.  With  respect  to  the  twelve-hour  day,  the  Stockholders  Commit¬ 
tee  says:  ‘That  steps  should  be  taken  now  that  shall  have  for  their  pur¬ 
pose  and  end  a  reasonable  and  just  arrangement  to  all  concerned  of  the 
problems  involved  in  this  question— that  of  reducing  the  long  hours 
of  labor.  _  ...  . 

“In  response  to  this  recommendation,  the  Finance  Committee  has 
passed  the  following  resolution:  , 

"RESOLVED,  That  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Roberts,  and  the  President  of 
the  Corporation  be  appointed  a  Committee  to  consider  what,  if  any,  ar¬ 
rangement  with  a  view  to  reducing  the  twelve-hour  day,  in  so  far  as  it 
now  exists  among  the  employees  of  the  subsidiary  companies,  is  reason¬ 
able,  just  and  practicable.” 

The  report  of  the  Stockholders’  Committee  contains  a  summary  of 
certain  plans  which  the  Corporation  has  put  in  force  for  the  benefit  of 
its  workmen,  namely,  Accident  Prevention,  Accident  Relief,  Pensions, 
Sanitation  and  Welfare  and  Employees’  Stock  Subscription.  It  is  proper 
that  the  stockholders  should  know  what  is  being  spent  annually  for  thus 
bettering  the  conditions  of  the  workmen.  This  aggregate  annual  expendi¬ 
ture,  which  would  otherwise  be  available  for  dividends,  is  as  follows: 

Relief  for  men  injured  and  the  families  of  men  killed 
which  is  paid  in  all  cases  regardless  of  legal 
liability,  costs  each  year  approximately . $2,000,000.00 

Accident  Prevention,  in  which  we  have  probably  the 
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most  effective  system  in  the  United  States,  costs 

each  year  approximately .  750,000.00 

Sanitation  and  welfare  work  of  all  sorts,  which  we 
are  now  developing,  costs  already  each  year, 

approximately  .  1,250,000.00 

The  Pension  Fund,  which  provides  support  for  super¬ 
annuated  employees,  requires  each  year: 

(a)  for  pension  payments,  approximately .  200,000.00 

(b)  for  the  creation  of  a  permanent  fund  to  be 

completed  in  13  years .  500,000.00 

The  Employees’  Stock  Subscription  Plan  costs  each 

year,  approximately  . 750,000.00 


Total  annual  expenditures  for  improving  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  workmen,  approximately . $5,450,000.00 

These  facts  are  especially  pleasing  to  your  General  Secretary,  as  it 
was  in  the  Walton  *  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  on  the  South  Side  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  while  he  was  its  pastor,  that  the  great  Allegheny  county 
movement  began  in  1905,  which  resulted  in  the  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation 
taking  up  the  work  of  investigating  itself. 

It  oulv  proves  what  we  everywhere  insist  upon,  that  there  is  nothing 
that  ought  to  be  done  that  we  cannot  do;  there  is  no  wrong  that  cannot 
be  righted.  Would  God  we  all  believed  this.  Soon  the  Kingdom  of  Christ 
would  come  and  "His  will  be  done  on  earth  as  .it  is  in  heaven." 

In  fact,  we  are  fully  persuaded  that  the  principles  for  which  Christ 
died  will  never  prevail  until  the  wholesome  Gospel  of  the  brotherhood  of 
man  is  applied  in  the  practical  affairs  of  life.  Let  all  recognize  that  a 
man  is  a  man  and  not  a  mere  machine,  simply  to  act  as  he  is  acted  upon. 
We  hold  that  all  men  are  not  only  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  if  given 
an  untrammelled  chance  will  move  in  obedience  to  the  Divine  impulse. 


Encourage 
rather  than 
Penalize 
Conscience. 


What  we  mean  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following 
fact.  An  employee  of  the  Government  was  required  to 
work  every  other  Lord’s  Day.  His  conscience  troubled  him. 
He  finally  wrote  a  letter  to  his  superior,  stating  that  he 
could  not  longer  violate  his  convictions  of  right  so  would 
not  report  for  Sunday  service.  It  was  suggested  that  a  change  could  be 
made  to  a  position  where  Sunday  service  was  not  required,  but  when  he 
found  that  the  man  who  would  have  to  take  his  place  would  be  deprived 
of  Sunday  rest,  he  refused.  The  facts  were  reported  to  the  Department. 
The  solution  offered  was,  let  him  resign.  This  he  also  refused,  stating, 
“If  I  cannot  hold  my  position  and  live  in  peace  with  my  conscience,  let 
them  dismiss  me."  He  was  a  faithful  and  efficient  servant,  hence  his 
superiors  did  not  require  him  to  report  nor  mark  demerits  against  him. 
For  some  time  everything  passed,  then  the  Department  asked,  "How 
about  the  man  who  refused  to  work  on  Sunday?  We  have  no  record  of 
his  resignation."  When  the  facts  were  reported,  the  order  was  received 
to  deduct  a  full  day’s  pay  for  every  Sunday  he  failed  to  report  though  the 
usual  Sunday  service  was  not  over  four  hours.  Reduced  to  dollars,  this 
faithful  public  servant  was  penalized  to  the  extent  of  $90.00  a  year, 
simply  because  he  thought  it  better  to  obey  God  rather  than  man. 

That  the  closing  of  the  post  offices  on  Sunday  has  benefited  the  ser- 
vice  as  well  as  the  men  in  the  service,  there  is  abundant  evidence.  As 
proof  that  it  is  appreciated  by  postmasters,  we  give  extracts  from  the  ad¬ 
dress  of  welcome  delivered  by  Hon.  T.  J.  Akins,  Postmaster  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  at  a  reception  given  in  honor  of  your  General  Secretary,  the  evening 
of  June  27th,  1912: 
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“We  have  gathered  here  to-night  to  do  honor  to  one  of  the  great  bene¬ 
factors  of  the  postal  service. 

"No  movement  of  modern  times  has  been  a  more  accurate  test  of  the 
moral  tone  of  the  nation  than  the  nation-wide  movement  for  closing  the 
post  offices  of  the  country  on  Sundays.  The  brighest  picture  which  has 
been  thrown  on  the  canvas  of  the  nation  during  the  past  half  century 
is  the  unanimity  with  which  the  American  people  have  endorsed  this 
movement.  The  heads  of  great  corporations  and  business  men  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  receiving  important  mail  on  Sundays,  have  joined 
heartily  in  this  movement.  It  teaches  us  the  important  lesson  that  there 
still  remains  in  the  heart  of  man  the  milk  of  human  kindness. 

"I  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  the  great  majority  of  this  mighty  nation 
is  still  willing  to  extend  a  helping  hand  in  lifting  the  burden  from 
shoulders  that  for  six  days  in  the  week  are  overtaxed  with  incessant  toil, 
and  allow  them  the  Lord’s  Day  for  worship,  rest  and  recreation. 

"In  the  postal  service  we  recognize  no  political  or  religious  creed; 
we  represent  all  creeds  and  all  political  parties.  Onward  is  our  watch¬ 
word.  Progress  is  our  shibboleth,  and  Fidelity  to  God  and  country  is  the 
universal  creed  of  the  postal  service. 

"In  my  judgment  the  need  of  the  age  in  which  we  live  is  more  patriot¬ 
ism.  I  would  hail  with  gladness  an  act  of  Congress  or  an  order  from  the 
Postmaster  General,  that  the  American  flag  should  float  over  every  post 
office,  large  or  small,  in  this  broad  land. 

"Every  post  office  should  be  so  conducted  that  every  man  of  every 
nation  and  faith  that  enters  its  portals  should  feel  that  this  is  the  people’s 
temple,  wherein  dwell  honor,  justice  and  equality. 

"On  behalf  of  the  postal  employees  of  the  St.  Louis  post  office,  I  ex¬ 
tend  to  Dr.  Grannis,  who  has  been  a  central  figure  in  this  great  move¬ 
ment  for  Sunday  closing,  and  to  the  speakers  of  the  evening  a  most 
cordial  and  heartfelt  welcome." 

The  New  Among  the  signal  victories  of  the  year  we  place  the 

Chinese  facts,  that  in  the  constitution  adopted  by  the  new  Chinese 

Constitution.  Republic,  the  Lord's  Day  is  designated  as  a  day  of  rest, 
from  secular  pursuits,  also  that  the  calendar  adopted  is 
that  in  use  in  all  Christian  countries.  Thus,  all  official  and  private  cor¬ 
respondence  will  hereafter  acknowledge  Christ’s  Advent  into  the  world 
and  to  that  extent,  His  place  in  the  governments  of  men. 

DOCTORS  ASK  DAY  OF  REST. 

Why  not  Berlin  physicians  have  declared  for  one  day  of  rest  in 

in  America  seven.  The  promotors  declare  arduous  work  and  long  hours 
as  well  as  have  broken  their  sleep.  They  say  their  duties  call  for  Sun- 
Germany !  day  rest  much  more  than  in  other  professions. 

It  is  proposed  to  divide  the  city  into  districts  with  one 
or  two  physicians  selected  in  rotation  to  take  care  of  the  practice  of  all 
other  physicians  in  that  district.  The  only  damper  on  the  movement  is 
the  fear  that,  some  less  scrupulous  physician  may  take  advantage  of  op¬ 
portunities  to  get  the  patients  of  others  for  themselves.  Leading 
physicians  favor  the  movement  and  are  organizing  to  carry  out  the  plan. 

Sunday  From  all  sections  the  complaint  comes,  that  the  tendency 

Baseball,  to  use  the  Lord’s  Day  for  sports,  is  growing  and  presents  one 
of  the  most  serious  situations  to  be  met  and  overcome. 

We  can  do  nothing  more  than  to  state  the  case.  The  solution  must 
be  found  by  the  moral  leaders  of  the  respective  communities  in  which 
the  evil  exists.  In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Independent  we  found  a  fair 
description. 
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“SUNDAY  BALL  GAMES. 

“An  engagement  in  one  of  the  remote  suburban  churches  took  us 
upon  a  recent  Sunday  some  miles  from  the  center  of  the  city,  and  we 
realized  painfully  how  fast  our  Sabbath  is  going.  In  the  outskirts  of 
more  than  one  village,  crowds  were  watching  gaudily  dressed  “teams"  of 
baseball  players  engaged  in  contests  or  protesting  vociferously  against 
the  decisions  of  the  umpire.  Young  women  in  light  summer  dresses  were 
present  in  numbers  as  interested  and,  we  suppose,  approving  spectators. 
From  time  to  time  we  had  had  our  attention  called  to  the  flamboyant 
“challenges"  which  various  clubs  of  players  issue  through  the  Saturday 
papers,  but  we  took  it  for  granted  that  these  clubs  represented  the 
"hoodlum  element"  of  the  city  and  that  they  were  attended  only  by 
"hooligans.”  But  these  players  were  such  as  one  would  find  in  the  high 
schools  of  any  well-to-do  residence  section,  and  the  spectators  were  as 
well  dressed  as  any  we  found  in  the  church  whither  we  were  going. 
While  we  pondered  the  fact  and  sought  to  know  its  origin  and  foresee  its 
outcome,  our  attention  was  called  to  a  family  party  in  the  double  seats 
opposite.  We  saw  there  a  father  and  a  mother  reading  their  Bibles,  while 
the  six-year-old  boy  and  eight-year-old  girl  were  bent  over  the  vulgar 
daubs  of  a  Sunday  (comic)  supplement.  There  was  the  gulf  between  the 
two  ideals.  There  was  no  intervening  generation,  but  straight  from 
Christianity  to  paganism,  from  high  thinking  to  worse  than  foolish  jest¬ 
ing.  And  the  home  rather  than  the  church  is  responsible  for  the  fall." 

Perhaps  many  of  our  friends  will  claim  that  the  real  trouble  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  editor  of  the  Independent  was  a  passenger  on  a  Sun¬ 
day  train.  Of  this  we  will  not  speak,  but  it  must  be  clear  to  all  interested 
in  the  triumph  of  the  church,  that  the  pulpits  of  the  land  must,  without 
delay,  and  with  a  courage  even  greater  that  the  Apostles  of  old,  locate 
the  cause  of  the  evil,  and  eradicate  it,  or  our  boasted  civilization  is 
doomed.  The  power  is  within  our  grasp.  Will  we  use  it? 

Lord’s  Day  The  following  is  the  draft  of  a  Law  our  Legislative  Corn- 
Law  in  the  mittee  has  prepared  for  the  District  of  Columbia: 

District  of  TO  PUNISH  VIOLATIONS  OF  THE  LORD'S  DAY  IN  THE 
Columbia.  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  AND  FOR  OTHER 

PURPOSES. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

That  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  Act  it  shall  be  unlawful  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  for  any  person  to  labor  or  to  employ  any  per¬ 
son  to  labor,  or  to  pursue  any  trade  or  worldly  business,  or  to  employ  any 
person  to  pursue  any  trade  or  worldly  business  on  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  commonly  called  the  Lord's  Day,  except  in  works  of  necessity  or 
charity.  In  works  of  necessity  or  charity  is  included  whatever  is  needed 
for  the  good  order,  and  health  of  the  community.  It  shall  also  be  unlaw¬ 
ful  for  any  person,  partnership,  Arm,  corporation,  or  municipality,  or  any 
of  their  agents,  directors  or  officers  to  require  or  permit  any  employee 
to  work  on  the  Lord's  Day,  excepting  in  farm  labor  or  household  service, 
unless  within  the  next  succeeding  six  days  during  a  period  of  twenty-four 
consecutive  hours  he  or  it  shall  neither  require  or  permit  such  employee 
to  work  in  his  employ. 

Any  person  who  shall  violate  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  shall  on  con¬ 
viction  thereof,  he  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  dollars 
nor  more  than  fifty  dollars  for  the  first  offense,  and  for  each  subsequent 
offense  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred 
dollars,  and  by  imprisonment  in  the  jail  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
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a  period  of  not  less  than  one  month  nor  more  than  three  months,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  court. 

Section  2.  That  all  prosecutions  for  violations  of  this  Act  shall  be  in 
the  police  court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  in  the  name  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia. 

To  secure  the  passage  of  this  bill  we  have  already  laid  our  plans.  If 
we  succeed,  we  shall  need  the  united  co-operation  of  all  friends  of  the 
Lord’s  Day. 

All  the  influences  arrayed  against  the  Sunday  closing  of  post  offices 
will  be  against  the  passage  of  a  Lord's  Day  Law  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  If  our  friends  will  only  respond  to  our  leadership  and  give 
as  liberally  to  secure  such  a  law  as  its  enemies  will  to  defeat  it,  we  feel 
confident  of  success. 

A  Concluding  We  cannot  tell  the  whole  story  of  the  year’s  work. 
Word.  The  success  has  been  nothing  short  of  marvelous.  The 

Lord’s  Day  Alliance  of  the  United  States  has  won  for 
itself  a  name  for  things  actually  accomplished  in  every  community  in 
the  nation. 

During  the  year  the  General  Secretary  personally  visited  and 
pressed  the  campaign  in  thirty-four  of  the  forty-eight  states  of  the  Union. 
He  also  delivered  250  sermons  and  addresses  and  held  over  300  confer¬ 
ences  with  ministers,  business  men’s  and  postal  employees’  associations. 
These  conferences  lasted  from  thirty  minutes  to  an  entire  dav.  Fully 
25,000  miles  travel  has  marked  the  year’s  work.  Eight  thousand  letters 
went  out  from  the  office.  But  why  dwell  upon  the  past?  Success  in  this 
great  cause  will  not  depend  upon  the  number  of  miles  travelled,  sermons 
preached  or  conferences  held  by  the  General  Secretary,  but  upon  the 
degree  of  co-operation  he  and  those  laboring  in  the  various  states  receive 
from  the  ministry  and  laity  of  the  churches. 

Brethren,  you  will  all  help,  will  you  not? 

G.  W.  GRANNIS, 

Gen.  Sec’y. 


TREASURER’S  REPORT. 

November  13,  1911,  balance  on  hand . 

November  13,  1911,  to  November  11,  1912,  received  from 


Churches  . $2407.62 

Postal  Associations  .  2379  44 

Individuals  . 1796.75 


.  .....  $6583.81  6583.81 

in  addition  to  above  income,  donation  from  Mrs.  E.  F.  Shepard  to 

apply  on  office  rent .  419  92 


$7049.54 


Salaries,  Gen.  Sec'y  and  Office  Assistants. . . 
Rent,  paid  . 

.$4112.74 

Donated  . 

Postage  . 

$700.00- 

-  700.00 

Printing . 

Traveling  expenses  . 

.  1134.47 
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Office  Expenses: 

Expressage  . $  3.95 

Telephone  .  59  30 

Exchange  .  19.05 

Supplies  .  105.53 


$187.83—  187.83 


$6972.77—  6972.77 


Balance  on  baud  Nov.  11,  1912'. . 

No  outstanding  obligations. 

Nov.  22,  1912.  Audited  and  found  correct. 


$76.77 


E.  &  0.  excepted. 

E.  A.  EGGERS, 

PETER  WYNNE, 

Auditing  Committee. 


50.00 

25.00 

10.00 

5.00 

2.00 

1.00 


HELP  DEFEND  THE  LORD’S  DAY. 

The  rapidly  increasing  demands  of  this  momentous  work— National 
and  Co-denominational  in  its  scope— merit,  at  least,  a  substantial  con¬ 
stituency  annually,  as  follows: 

10  New  Life  Members, — Individuals  or  Churches.  .  .  at  $100.00  per  year 

20  Honorary  Members  “  "  "  - 

40  Corresponding  “  “ 

100  Sustaining 

200  Associate  “  '• 

500  Individuals  .  . . 

1000 

SHALL  WE  ENROLL  YOU  as  one  of  our  supporters  ? 

Will  you  place  the  Lord's  Day  Alliance  of  the  United  States  on  your 
Calendar  of  Annual  Benevolences  of  your  Church  ? 

If  you  also  would  like  to  perpetuate  the  work,  after  yau  are  called 
home,  will  you  not  incorporate  in  your  will,  the  following  • 

FORM  OF  BEQUEST  : 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Lord's  Day  Alliance  of  the  United  States 
to  be  paid  by  my  executors  to  the  Treasurer  of  said  Alliance,  the  sum  of 

. . dollars,  the  same  to  be  applied  to 

the  general  work  and  purpose  of  said  Alliance  under  the  direction  of  its 
Board  of  Managers. 

Name . 

Address . 

Date . . . 

Whatever  amount  you  may  subscribe  please  fill  out  the  subjoined 
coupon,  and  if  not  convenient  to  pay  at  present,  return  the  coupon  with 
the  date  of  payment  noted  in  the  date  line. 

I  agree  to  give  I 

_  r  . Dollars  per  annum 

Our  Church  agrees  to  givej 

(till  otherwise  indicated)  to  the  Lord's  Day  Alliance  of  the  United  States 
As  a  Contributor, 

As  a . •_ . member. 

(Draw  a  line  through  one  not  nsed  and  fill  blanks  requisite.) 

Name . 

Address . 

Date  payable . 191 

Remit  to  James  Marshall  Stuart,  Treas.,  203  Broadway,  N.  Y  or  Geo 
W.  Grannis,  D.  D„  Asst.  Treas.,  203  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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Anniversary  Sermon  Preached  by  Dr.  C.  L.  Goodcll,  of  Calvary  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  New  York,  8  P.  M.,  Nov.  10,  1912. 

A  BENEFICENT  LORD’S  DAY. 

Text:  Matthew  XII — 12.  “Wherefore  it  is  lawful  to  do  well  on  the 
Sabbath  days." 

Among  the  many  societies  which  seek  to  support  worthy  institutions 
and  social  reforms  there  are  none  which  have  a  higher  purpose  and 
motive  than  that  which  seeks  to  enlighten  the  consciences  of  men  and 
guide  their  practices  in  the  conservation  of  the  high  concerns  of  the 
Lord's  Day. 

Jesus  of  Nazareth,  son  of  Mary  and  Son  of  God,  announced  Himself 
as  the  Lord  of  the  Sabbath.  In  His  day  the  Sabbath  was  cumbered  by 
priestly  laws  and  Pharisaic  practices  until  its  observance  had  become  the 
occasion  of  deceit  and  hypocrisy  which  was  the  scandal  of  the  age.  The 
day  had  become  loaded  down  by  innumerable  laws  and  infinitesimal  regu¬ 
lations  which  crushed  out  of  it  all  spirit  of  godly  worship  and  service. 
Men  busied  themselves  in  outwitting  their  traditions.  The  Sabbatical 
fanaticism  of  the  Jews  had  even  attracted  the  notice  of  pagans. 

It  was  regarding  the  non-observance  of  the  traditions  of  the  elders 
concerning  the  Sabbath  that  the  Pharisees  raised  their  fiercest  clamor 
against  Jesus.  They  cited  the  Middoth  of  Hillel  which  permitted  one  to 
walk  two  thousand  yards  on  the  Sabbath;  but  if  a  Pharisee  wished  to 
dine  with  another  on  the  Sabbath  who  lived  beyond  that  limit  he  had  only 
to  set  up  a  sham  lintel  now  and  then  and  a  whole  street,  even  though 
miles  long,  became  a  part  of  his  own  house.  No  man  might  buy  anything 
on  the  Sabbath  but  he  could  go  to  the  shopkeeper  and  say,  “Give  me  this 
and  that,”  and  pay  for  it  the  next  day.  No  Jew  might  carry  any  burden 
on  the  Sabbath,  however  small,  not  even  a  pocket  handkerchief,  but  he 
might  tie  a  handkerchief  about  his  knee  and  consider  it  a  garter. 

With  withering  scorn  our  Lord  denounces  all  such  deception.  He 
shows  them  the  selfish  insincerity  with  which  they  applied  their  own 
regulations.  God's  desire  was  not  to  crush  the  soul  by  burdens  of  form 
and  method.  He  announced  the  great  principle  that  God  loves  mercy 
rather  than  sacrifice  and  desires  nothing  of  us  that  is  not  for  our  good. 
The  Sabbath  was  not  to  be  worshipped  as  a  fetish,  but  it  was  to  be 
treasured  as  a  blessed  boon  handed  down  by  God  for  the  happiness  and 
well-being  of  men.  We  have  in  our  text  the  heart  of  our  Lord's  declaration 
when  he  said,  "It  is  lawful  to  do  well  on  the  Sabbath  days.” 

They  had  said  that  healing  was  unlawful  on  the  Sabbath  and  that 
Jesus  was  not  of  God,  “because  He  keepeth  not  the  Sabbath,"  when  He 
healed  the  man  born  blind.  Through  all  their  miserable  subterfuges 
Christ  cleaved  His  way  and  showed  them  that  man  is  not  made  for  the 
Sabbath,  but  the  Sabbath  is  made  for  man;  that  it  has  no  reason  for 
being  if  it  does  not  help  him. 

In  our  time  we  have  passed,  in  the  swinging  of  the  pendulum,  to  the 
very  farthest  possible  remove  from  the  position  of  Christ's  time.  All  re¬ 
strictions  are  off.  All  traditions  are  at  an  end.  Nothing  is  binding  be¬ 
cause  of  its  past.  So  far  as  the  Sabbath  is  concerned  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  men  would  cast  it  away  as  a  thing  outgrown.  The  protest 
of  Jesus  against  that  position,  the  position  of  the  sensualist  and  material¬ 
ist,  is  quite  as  decided  as  His  protest  against  the  oppressive  ritualism  of 
the  scribes  and  Pharisees.  In  our  cry  against  anything  which  seems  to 
limit  personal  choice  and  desire  we  are  in  danger  of  casting  aside  the 
great  verities  which  are  the  essentials  of  a  noble  life. 

Christ  asserted  that  it  was  lawful  to  heal  on  the  Sabbath  day,  that  to 
do  good  to  a  man  physically  was  to  keep  that  day  in  spirit.  We  are  say- 
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ing  in  our  time  to  the  capital  which  would  oppress  the  poor  and  give  him 
no  day  of  physical  rest,  you  must  stop  it.  Man  has  a  right  to  a  day  of 
physical  recuperation.  The  weekly  rest  day  is  the  savings  bank  of  human 
existence.  Without  it  the  race  must  degenerate  and  thoughtful  men 
everywhere  are  saying,  not  only  that  it  is  lawful  to  do  a  good  thing  for 
man  physically,  but  that,  it  should  be  considered  unlawful  not  to  grant 
to  him  the  physical  boon  which  the  Sabbath  brings. 

In  harmony  with  the  teaching  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  we  have  found 
that  it  is  lawful  to  do  good  intellectually  on  the  Sabbath  day;  that  a  man’s 
mind  should  be  taken  from  business,  that  he  should  "knit  up  the  ravelled 
sleeve  of  care,"  that  he  should  contemplate  those  things  which  will 
quicken  him  intellectually  rather  than  dwarf  his  aspirations. 

But  Jesus,  by  precept  and  example,  showed  that  the  Sabbath  was  a 
day  for  the  soul,  a  day  when  a  man  should  take  his  reckoning  as  he  sails 
over  the  sea  of  life  and  ask,  "Whither  bound?"  Any  man  who  fails  to  do 
that  misses  the  highest  good  which  that  day  can  give.  It  is  a  sad  thing 
when  a  man  becomes  so  engrossed  in  business  that  the  love  of  Nature 
dies  within  him,  that  he  no  longer  looks  with  glowing  face  when  God 
dashes  His  colors  into  the  east  or  paints  with  ruby  the  chamber  of  the  dy¬ 
ing  day.  It  is  a  sad  thing  when  the  song  of  birds  and  of  little  children  no 
longer  challenge  his  admiration  and  stop  him  in  his  stride  for  pelf;  when 
the  dust  gathers  on  the  volumes  of  the  great  poets.  But  sadder  than  all 
else  is  the  hour  when  the  inner  light  fails,  when  the  love  of  worship  has 
ceased  and  the  house  of  God  and  the  songs  of  Zion  are  but  a  weary  thing. 
Cine  of  the  most  careful  observers  of  the  life  of  two  continents  has  said, 
"The  waste  and  selfish  desecration  of  Sunday  and  the  flinging  away  of  its 
golden  opportunities  is,  I  believe,  to  thousands  of  youths  the  first  decisive 
step  on  the  downward  course  of  moral  degeneracy  and  spiritual  death. 
Sunday  stands  for  the  young  man  at  the  parting  of  the  ways.  One  way 
leads  to  God,  the  other  to  perdition."  Not  only  the  perpetuity  of  the 
Church  but  the  well-being  of  society  rests  upon  the  proper  observance  of 
the  Sabbath. 

Daniel  Webster  said  that  our  Republic  would  not  survive  for  a  single 
century  the  loss  of  its  Sabbath.  John  Bright,  the  English  statesman, 
answered  for  his  nation  a  generation  later,  "The  stability  and  character 
of  our  country,  and  the  advancement  of  our  race  depend  very  largely  on 
the  mode  in  which  the  day  of  rest  which  seems  to  have  been  especially 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  mankind  shall  be  used  and  observed." 

In  considering  the  problem  which  fronts  us  in  the  peculiar  crisis 
of  to-day  I  call  your  attention  first  to  the  legal  side  of  the  Sunday  ques¬ 
tion.  I  use  the  word  Sunday  because  it  is  the  name  which  appears  in  the 
calendar  for  the  first  day  of  the  week.  The  word  “Sabbath"  is  a  Jewish 
word.  "The  Lord’s  Day"  is  distinctly  a  Christian  name.  But  Sunday  has 
gone  into  the  calendar  as  the  name  which  all  sects  and  nationalities 
recognize  and  in  speaking  of  legal  obligations  it  is  more  comprehensive 
than  any  other.  This  year  we  have  won,  largely  through  the  instrumen¬ 
tality  of  The  Lord’s  Day  Alliance  of  the  United  States,  a  signal  legal  vic¬ 
tory.  On  August  twenty-fourth,  nineteen  hundred  and  twelve,  President 
Taft  signed  the  Post  Office  Appropriation  Bill,  which  carried  with  it  the 
Mann  Bill  prohibiting  the  delivery  of  ordinary  mail  from  the  first  and 
second  class  post  offices  on  Sunday  and  the  bill  which  ensures  employees 
compensatory  time  on  one  of  the  six  week  days  following  the  Sunday  on 
which  they  may  be  obliged,  in  special  cases,  to  give  service.  The  bill  was 
hotly  contested.  Many  business  houses  were  accustomed  to  get  their  mail 
on  Sunday  and  spend  the  day  getting  goods  in  order  and  answering  cor¬ 
respondence,  so  that  they  could  send  out  their  representatives  on  Monday 
morning  with  the  distinct  gain  of  one  day  over  their  business  competitors 
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who  obeyed  the  law  and  did  not  use  Sunday  as  a  day  of  work. 

The  principle  which  is  behind  all  legal  enactments  concerning  Sun¬ 
day  is  readily  seen  here.  It  Is  apparent  that  there  must  be  a  law  to  govern 
all,  In  order  that  there  may  be  a  chance  for  anyone  to  enjoy  a  day  of  rest. 
If  the  law  is  not  binding  upon  all  men  it  makes  a  privileged  class  which 
is  against  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  constitution.  Therefore 
liberty  of  rest  for  each  depends  upon  a  law  of  rest  for  all. 

No  man  is  more  interested  in  the  legal  side  of  the  Sunday  question 
than  the  laboring  man.  What  he  has  taken  illegally  for  sport  he  may  any 
day  be  required  to  give  legally  for  labor.  Very  many  labor  organizations 
are  now  realizing  this  and  every  laboring  man  must  make  his  stand  for 
his  rights  on  the  law  of  the  land  and  allow  no  laxity  in  its  enforcement. 
The  business  interests  which  seek  to  gain  every  possible  advantage  over 
their  employees  and  their  competitors  will  make  a  great  fight  whep  Con¬ 
gress  opens  against  this  particular  bill  which  closes  the  first  and  second 
class  post  offices  on  Sunday,  and  only  by  the  most  persistent  efforts  of  the 
postal  employees  themselves  and  all  lovers  of  the  Lord's  Day  can  this  pro¬ 
hibition  be  held  in  force. 

Every  true  citizen  will  be  mightily  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the 
nations  to-day  where  popular  self-governing  is  safest  are  the  nations 
which  most  carefully  observe  the  Sabbath.  Those  business  concerns  are 
also  most  truly  successful  where  the  Sabbath  is  most  respected. 

I  have  it  from  the  chief  engineer  of  Marcus  Daly’s  great  Anaconda 
Works  that  the  lawlessness  in  Montana  among  the  miners,  which  eventu¬ 
ated  in  such  a  condition  of  anarchy  that  curdles  one's  blood  to  contem¬ 
plate,  had  as  its  procuring  cause  the  destruction  of  the  Sabbath.  The  cop¬ 
per  kings  had  no  regard  for  the  needs  of  men.  Every  day  they  forced  into 
the  bowels  of  the  earth  to  most  strenuous  and  depressing  toil  the  men 
whom  they  employed.  When  Sunday  came,  instead  of  giving  them  a 
chance  for  rest  and  worship,  like  the  Pharoah  of  the  Oppression  they 
doubled  their  tasks  so  that  on  Sunday  there  were  two  shifts  which  meant 
double  duty.  It  was  this  which  at  the  bottom  made  the  miners  enemies 
of  the  existing  order  of  things  and  has  already  wrought  unspeakable 
abominations  among  their  kind. 

You  may  contrast  this  with  the  condition  of  the  miners  in  Tasmania, 
Australia,  and  here  my  informant  is  one  of  the  foremost  mining  experts 
of  America.  Tasmania  was  a  penal  colony  and  by  every  law  of  heredity 
ought  to  have  been  a  centre  of  wickedness  and  unrest.  But  the  men  who 
were  in  charge  of  the  miners  were  God-fearing  Cornishmen.  When  Sun¬ 
day  came  the  miners  had  a  day  of  rest.  Not  a  wheel  turned,  not  a  pick 
sounded  and  the  little  chapels  were  crowded  with  the  miners,  singing  the 
old  hymns  of  the  Church  with  a  power  and  pathos  unspeakable.  There 
are  no  strikes  among  them.  The  miners  and  leaders  are  on  the  best  of 
terms  and  although  the  numbers  employed  are  very  great,  there  is  a  con¬ 
dition  there  very  much  like  that  in  the  old  days  in  New  England  when  the 
owner  of  the  shoe  factory  or  woolen  mill  was  the  friend  of  every  man  he 
employed  and  interested  in  his  home  and  family,  watching  the  children 
as  they  grew  to  manhood  and  womanhood  with  personal  interest. 

Socially  the  Sunday  question  is  of  prime  importance.  With  the  com¬ 
ing  of  so  many  millions  to  our  shores  who  brought  with  them  the  con¬ 
tinental  Sabbath,  and  with  the  general  restiveness  under  all  restraints 
which  is  a  characteristic  of  our  generation  we  have  a  problem  on  our 
hands  which  can  be  settled  only  by  the  arousing  of  the  social  conscience. 
Was  our  city  ever  so  wide  open  as  it  is  to-day?  If  anyone  doubts  that 
our  saloons  are  breaking  the  Sunday  laws,  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  appoint 
himself  a  committee  of  investigation.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  in  our  city,  in 
the  last  few  weeks,  there  seems  to  have  been  an  effort  to  restrict  the 
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opening  of  the  grocery  and  other  stores.  The  opening  of  all  kinds  of 
stores,  especially  the  smaller  ones,  has  been  permitted  hitherto  in  open 
violation  to  all  law  and  decency. 

What  can  be  done  by  organized  effort  is  seen  by  the  fact  that  the 
clerks  in  the  markets  were  able  to  close  their  stores  so  that  no  meat  is 
sold  on  Sunday.  It  is  the  social  conscience  which  must  be  aroused. 

The  vaudeville  shows  and  moving  pictures  and  entertainments  which 
are  debauching  the  children  and  young  people  and  weaning  them  from 
everything  that  is  spiritual  and  for  which  America  will  pay  a  fearful 
price  some  day  in  immorality  and  materialism,  if  not  in  revolution  and 
anarchy,  are  all  dependent  upon  your  will.  If  the  people  say  they  must 
be  closed,  they  will  be  closed. 

There  is  a  specious  argument  which  is  put  forth  to-day  along  the 
line  of  individual  liberty.  The  cry  is,  let  every  one  have  what  he  wants. 
But  this  kind  of  liberty  soon  passes  into  license.  We  believe  in  America 
that  we  have  been  called  unto  liberty,  but  the  words  of  the  apostle  have 
a  special  significance  for  us,  “Only  use  not  your  liberty  for  an  occasion 
to  the  flesh,  but  by  love  serve  one  another."  Only  a  man  of  conscience 
can  be  trusted  with  liberty. 

One  of  the  glories  of  this  country  is  our  free  press  and  we  would 
not  have  it  anything  else  but  free,  but  how  we  abuse  that  freedom!  How 
the  papers  exploit  the  doings  of  the  vicious  and  the  lives  of  the  profligate! 
How  they  play  the  part  of  vultures!  How  neither  privacy  nor  reputation 
is  regarded  and  men  are  maligned  until  the  mind  of  the  ill-balanced  is 
inflamed  and  assassination  and  murder  is  the  result.  What  shall  we  do? 
Take  away  the  liberty  of  the  press?  Never.  But  we  will  say  to  every 
editor,  "Use  not  your  ‘liberty  as  an  occasion  to  the  flesh’.” 

It  is  this  principle  which  must  be  applied  to  the  observance  of  the 
social  side  of  the  Sabbath.  I  would  not  go  back  to  the  old  Puritan  Sab¬ 
bath,  if  I  could,  but  I  would  to  God  that  there  might  be  a  new  birth  of  the 
Puritan  conscience.  Every  week  which  the  Puritan  entered  was  bounded 
on  the  east  by  meditation  and  prayer  and  on  the  west  by  thanksgiving  to 
God.  When  he  came  to  our  surly  shores  he  halted  on  Clarke’s 
Island  rather  than  disturb  the  impressiveness  of  the  Sabbath  by  the  toil 
and  bustle  of  making  a  landing  on  the  mainland. 

I  remember  the  sweet  old  New  England  days  with  rare  delight.  The 
sound  of  the  Sabbath  bell  floats  back  to  me  from  peaceful  hills  and 
valleys.  It  was  a  call  to  the  house  of  God,  to  prayer  and  meditation.  The 
fathers  had  come  to  that  day  from  "A  Cotter’s  Saturday  Night”  with  the 
children  gathered  about  them  and  the  family  Bible  open  before  them.  It 
is  true  that  they  were,  as  we  now  think,  unnecessarily  severe.  They  had 
the  solemnity  of  the  Sabbath  without  its  joy,  and  they  laid  upon  them¬ 
selves  and  on  their  children  minute  regulations  and  tithes  of  mint,  anise 
and  cummin  which  were  hard  to  bear.  Nevertheless  they  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  a  character  so  stable  that  It  stands  to-day  the  noblest  temple  on 
the  world’s  acropolis. 

While  we  better  understand  the  principle  that  Jesus  brought  con¬ 
cerning  the  Lord’s  Day,  that  it  was  made  for  man,  it  would  be  a  thousand 
pities  if  the  holy  day  of  our  fathers  became  but  a  holiday  for  their 
children,  and  set  their  faces  towards  indulgences  and  dissipation  and  all 
selfish  pleasures  rather  than  to  the  service  of  God  and  the  growing  of  a 
soul. 

This  leads  us  to  consider  lastly  the  place  which  the  Lord's  Day  should 
fill  in  the  lives  of  those  who  recognize  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Lord  of  the 
Sabbath  and  themselves  as  under  obligation  to  do  His  commandments. 
The  Church  and  the  Lord’s  Day  are  inseparably  bound  together.  The 
Church  could  not  be  maintained  without  it,  and  whatever  harms  it  as  a 
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day  of  rest  and  worship  smites  the  Church  a  mortal  blow.  Whatever  else 
the  Lord’s  Day  may  be,  as  a  time  for  physical  rest,  social  enjoyment  it 
must  be  a  day  of  worship. 

Each  new  improvement  which  is  designed  to  better  conditions,  to 
bring  men  closer  together  and  add  to  their  comfort  has  seemed  to  bring 
a  menace  to  the  spiritual  life.  What  ought  not  of  itself  to  have  been  a 
detriment  but  a  help  has  been  used  throughout  the  passing  years  as  an 
occasion  to  the  flesh.  Horse  cars  and  steam  cars  and  electrics  are  meant 
to  make  neighbors  of  us  all  and  to  be  of  inestimable  value  to  society.  But 
we  recall  how  they  have  been  used  not  to  bring  men  more  quifckly  to 
church  but  to  take  them  more  readily  and  easily  away  from  worship. 
The  coming  of  the  bicycle  was  doubtless  a  great  help  to  many  people 
Physically,  but  we  remember  how  a  certain  class  of  young  people  gave  up 
the  Church  and  the  Sunday  school  for  the  bicycle  and  made  a  loss  in 
spiritual  life  ten  or  twenty  years  ago  which  the  middle  life  of  to-day  is 
feeling  tremendously.  We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  the  new'  temptation  of 
the  automobile.  People  who  would  never  have  thought  of  spending  a  day 
in  knickerbockers  on  the  avenues  of  the  city  with  a  bicycle  do  neverthe¬ 
less,  without  a  twinge  of  conscience,  apparently,  motor  through  the  coun¬ 
try  taking  their  week-ends  away  from  home  and  the  Church  of  God.  So 
that  for  month  after  month  there  is  no  sense  of  the  presence  of  God; 
nothing  of  the  fellowship  of  saints,  of  the  inspiration  of  worship,  and 
what  might  have  been  a  help  becomes  an  unspeakable  hindrance.  Men 
who  once  walked  to  the  house  of  God  and  worshipped  with  uplifted  spirit 
now  use  the  blessings  of  God  and  the  abundance  He  has  given  to  minister 
unto  the  flesh  and  pauperize  their  souls. 

The  Lord's  Day  stands  for  the  well-being  of  our  citv.  It  should  not 
be  considered  as  an  irksome  obligation,  but  treasured  as'a  precious  boon 
There  will  be  for  us  physical,  intellectual,  social  and  spiritual  healing  in 
its  touch.  The  freest  man  is  ever  the  one  who  is  most  strongly  bound  by 
the  just  laws  of  men.  The  noblest  and  happiest  man  is  the  one  who  pays 
most  attention  to  the  laws  of  God.  Let  us  therefore  remember  the  Lord’s 
Day,  to  keep  it  holy. 


COLORADO. 

During  the  year  two  hundred  and  sixty  addresses  have  been  made 
nearly  all  on  Sabbath  observance,  which  means  that  each  Sabbath  was 
occupied  and  addresses  frequently  through  the  week.  Where  post  offices 
were  not  closed  on  Sunday  petitions  were  presented  for  Sunday  closing 
which  have  always  been  honored  by  the  Post  Office  Department. 

Efforts  have  been  made  for  reducing  Sunday  labor  in  the  steel  plant 
at  Pueblo,  and  there  is  a  gradual  reduction  along  certain  lines.  One-day- 
in-seven  rest  is  appealing  to  the  people,  and.  it  is  hoped,  will  receive 
favorable  legislation.  A  vote  on  this  subject  has  been  arranged  for  at 
the  next  election  by  the  initiative  in  Colorado  Springs.  After  two  sections 
closing  certain  stores  and  preventing  teaming  and  construction  work, 
with  liberal  exceptions,  the  following  one-day-in-seven  rest  clause  is  to 
be  voted  upon : 

"It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  firm,  association  or  corporation 
to  require  or  permit  any  person  in  his  or  its  employ  to  work  for  him  or 
it  on  Sunday,  unless  the  person  so  employed  has  had  a  full  day  off  from 
the  labor  of  such  employer,  or  has  had  off  as  many  working  hours  during 
the  preceding  six  days,  as  he  is  required  to  work  on  Sundav,  or  unless  an 
unforseen  emergency  has  arisen  which  renders  the  labor  of  the  employee 
necessary  on  Sunday;  and  in  the  event  of  the  employment  on  Sunday  from 
such  emergency  or  from  necessity,  the  employer  shall  require  the  em- 
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Pl°yee  to  take  one  full  day  off  or  as  many  hours  off  from  the  working 
Snnr£vf  °  he,  IJext  sac,cue.eding  slx  days  as  such  employee  worked  on 
Sunday  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  apply  to  both  day  and  night 
work,  but  shall  not  apply  to  general  managers  where  the  character  of 
the  work  requires  continuous  supervision,  or  to  persons  employed  to 
domestic  service  or  in  the  care  of  children  or  the  sick,  who  are  afforded 
by  their  employers  reasonable  opportunity  for  rest  and  recreation  in  the 
usual  course  of  their  employment." 

-  ^Sab?atlV0bieurvJV?ce  is'  gradually  working  its  way  into  the  activities 
l  hfniihUrC  Th^  Presbyterian  Synod  of  Colorado  and  Wyoming  passed 
the  following  resolution:  We  recommend  the  Lord's  Day  Alliance  as 
worthy  of  our  financial  and  moral  support,  and  urge  the  churches  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  officers  of  the  Alliance  in  their  plans  of  work  ”  The  M 
E.  Conference  recommended,  "That  we  commend  the  Lord's  Day  Alliance 
2™Wiiat  *  haS  and  ls  capable  of  doing,  and  urge  the  churches  to 
give  its  officers  their  co-operation  and  support."  Other  denominations 
have  passed  similar  resolutions.  When  efforts  are  led  people  are  ready 
measuresLab°r  unions  have  readil>’  passed  petitions  in  aid  of  Sunday  rest 

There  is  urgent  need  of  more  Sabbath  observance  sentiment.  More 
pleaching  upon  the  subject  and  a  prominent  place  on  programs  is  needed' 
also,  instruction  on  the  claims  of  the  Fourth  Commandment  is  a  necessity' 
Many  are  brought  up  where  there  is  no  Sabbath  observance  and  have 
never  had  an  opportunity  to  know  their  duties. 

Campaigns  against  moving  picture  shows  on  the  Sabbath,  with  paid 
admission,  is  needed.  Also  organization  of  baseball  leagues  with  rules 
against  Sunday  games  and  Sunday  playing  is  important, 
v  ,f,°r  ,leSis!ation  for  one-day-in-seven  rest  for  employees  is  a 

hopeful  field  ot  work.  Added  to  these  needs  the  most  important  in  this 
western  country,  where  there  is  greater  expense  because  of  distance  be- 
thew°orkWnS  ^  greater  exPense  in  travel,  is  more  funds  for  carrying  on 

JAMES  P.  HUTCHINSON, 

Field  Secretary. 


LOUD’S  DAY  ALLIANCE  10 II  MARYLAND. 

The  work  of  the  year  divides  itself  into  Educational,  Legislative  Law 
Enforcement  and  Organizing.  The  Educational  part  of  our  work  has’  been 
effective.  From  the  pulpit  and  platform  the  message  has  ever  been  for 
a  Sunday  as  a  day  of  rest  for  all  and  a  day  of  worship  for  all  who  will 
But  one  piece  of  hostile  legislation  got  as  far  as  the  Committee  during 
our  Legislature.  This  bill  having  for  its  purpose  the  making  Sunday  a 
legal  work  day  for  all  who  kept  some  other  day  as  their  Sabbath  bv  re¬ 
quest  of  its  friends,  “died”  in  the  Committee.  Much  of  our  time  has  been 
given  to  the  enforcement  of  our  Sunday  law  in  Baltimore  county  We 
have  not  lost  a  case  out  of  a  total  of  more  than  100  indictments.  The  fines 
opposed  and  collected  in  Baltimore  county  will  amount  to  more  than 
$1^,000  during  the  year.  This  amount  is  more  than  has  been  collected  for 
the  same  cause  in  the  last  twenty-five  years.  This  has  been  done  without 
the  co-operation  of  the  Police  Department  of  the  county. 

In  Baltimore  City  we  have  splendid  co-operation  from  the  Police  De¬ 
partment.  The  three  Police  Commissioners  are  of  the  verv  highest  grade 
and  are  doing  magnificent  work  in  enforcing  the  Sunday  law  in  our  city. 
Not  even  the  meeting  of  the  great  political  convention  last  June  could 
swerve  them  from  their  high  standard  of  law  enforcement.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  clamor  of  politicians  for  parades  headed  by  brass  bands,  they  re- 


mained  firm  and  Baltimore’s  Sunday  was  held  for  the  home  and  the 
church. 

Our  work  of  organizing  the  counties  is  proceeding  slowly.  Before  the 
end  of  the  year,  we  hope  to  have  all  of  the  counties  organized  and  on  the 
alert  for  the  interests  of  the  Lord's  Day.  Our  State  and  our  Cause  lost  a 
good  friend  and  a  staunch  supporter  when  Dr.  David  H.  Carroll,  our  first 
president,  passed  from  labor  to  reward  on  Friday,  November  1G,  1912. 
With  thankfulness  to  God  for  the  victories  of  the  year  and  with  confidence 
in  His  continued  presence  and  help,  we  enter  upon  another  year’s  work. 

W.  W.  DAVIS, 
Secretary. 


NEW  JERSEY. 

1.  Many  public  meetings  under  the  auspices  of  this  Alliance  have 
been  held  in  this  State  in  the  interest  of  the  Sabbath. 

2.  By  its  influence  the  friends  of  the  Sabbath  are  becoming  bold  in 
their  loyalty  to  the  Lord’s  Day,  and  the  foes  of  the  Sabbath  are  becoming 
careful  and  cautious  in  their  defiance  of  the  Sabbath  law. 

3.  For  the  first  time  in  five  years,  last  winter  a  judiciary  committee 
of  our  State  Legislature  cast  out  a  hostile  Sunday  bill  on  the  ground  that 
sentiment  for  the  Sabbath  was  rising  in  New  Jersey. 

4.  The  officers  of  this  Alliance  have  championed  the  cause  of  the 
Lord’s  Day  in  our  halls  of  Legislature,  and  are  now  conducting  a  series 
of  meetings  through  the  State  in  the  interest  of  the  sacred  day. 

5.  As  indicative  of  the  rise  of  the  Sabbath  sentiment  clubs  and  sport¬ 
ing  associations  are  reported  as  frowning  upon  Sunday  golf,  tennis,  etc.  A 
large  tennis  club  in  Nutley,  N.  J.,  voted  by  a  large  majority  to  discontinue 
all  Sunday  games. 

6.  Several  towns  in  this  State  have  framed  strong  Sunday  closing 
ordinances,  based  upon  the  New  Jersey  Sunday  Law;  Ocean  City  and 
Washington,  N.  J.,  being  notable  examples.  In  Washington,  N.  J.,  a  city 
council  of  brave  and  true  men  have  placed  a  twenty  dollar  fine  on  the  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  Sunday  ordinance;  and  as  a  result  no  ice  cream,  soda,  cigars, 
etc.,  can  be  bought  on  the  Lord’s  Day. 

7.  The  high  courts  of  the  great  churches  in  New  Jersey  have  com¬ 
mended  the  Lord's  Day  Alliance  to  the  church.  This  Alliance  aims  at 
holding  for  the  people  of  this  State  the  Sabbath  as  a  day  of  rest  and  wor¬ 
ship.  It  opposes  any  effort  put  forth  to  weaken  the  present  Sunday  law. 
It  seeks  to  win  the  people,  by  means  of  mass  meetings  and  literature,  to 
loyalty  for  the  Sacred  Day,  so  that  posterity  may  not  be  robbed  of  this 
inestimable  blessing — the  Rest  Day. 

FREDERICK  W.  JOHNSON, 
Corresponding  Secretary. 


NEW  YORK. 

It  has  been  the  same  work  from  November,  1911,  to  November,  1912, 
as  during  the  previous  year.  We  have  reponded  to  all  calls  for  sugges¬ 
tions,  interpretations  or  advice  touching  violations  of  the  Sabbath  Law. 
And  we  have  filled  engagements  on  the  Sabbath  and  during  week  days 
whenever  desired.  Then  we  are  singularly  glad  and  grateful  that  the  at¬ 
tentive,  responsive  hearing  has  been  everywhere  through  the  State,  and 
we  are  imaginal  that  the  felt  need  for  consistent  Christian  living  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  every  phase  of  the  Sabbath  question  has  been  growing,  although 
the  apathy  and  heedlessness  of  Christians  concerning  this  vital  question 
has  been  most  startling.  Our  Committee  meeting  last  May  in  New  York 
in  connection  with  the  gathering  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Lord’s 


Day  Alliance  of  the  United  States  was  an  event.  Because  of  the  good  Sec¬ 
retaries  present,  we  were  made  to  feel  how  at  one  we  were  in  the  name  of 
the  one  National  Organization.  Will  it  come  some  day  when  each  State 
shall  have  a  splendid  organization,  and  the  National  interests  shall  be 
recognized?  When  will  it  come  that  we  can  lay  successful  siege  to  all  the 
State  Legislatures  and  also  swing  as  a  united  force  against  the  Congress 
of  our  country?  May  such  a  day  even  now  be  not  far  below  the  horizon. 
We  are  gratified  and  grateful  that  no  adverse  legislation  touching  the 
Sabbath’s  welfare  was  enacted  last  winter.  Some — many — have  fears  as 
to  what  anti-Sabbatli  laws  may  be  enacted  next  winter.  Wish  we  might 
sing  with  great  confidence  “Give  to  the  winds  thy  fears — hope  and  be  un¬ 
dismayed.”  Yet,  with  good  courage  we  will  remember  and  sing, 

"O  watch  and  fight  and  pray. 

The  battle  ne’er  give  over, 

Renew  it  boldly  every  day, 

And  help  divine  implore.” 

W.  DEMPSTER  CHASE, 
Secretary. 


.  NORTH  AND  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Returned  from  my  trip  abroad  in  October,  1911,  arriving  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  on  the  22nd.  Proceeded  at  once  to  the  South  and  began  work  at 
Fredericksburg,  Va.,  then  resumed  work  in  North  Carolina  and  continued 
work  in  that  State  until  middle  of  May,  except  two  months  given  to  other 
Southern  States.  Attended  the  M.  E.  Conference  of  North  Carolina  at 
Stateville  and  made  an  address  at  the  Conference. 

The  greatest  victory  of  the  year  in  North  Carolina  was  won  in  May 
at  Raleigh.  It  was  the  voting  but  of  Sunday  golf  from  the  Country  Club 
at  Raleigh  by  a  good  majority.  This  victory  will  have  a  decisive  bearing 
on  the  Sabbath  cause  for  the  State.  A  campaign  on  behalf  of  Sabbath 
observance  of  five  or  six  weeks  was  conducted  in  South  Carolina  from 
Columbia,  the  capital,  throughout  the  west  and  east  of  the  State.  Three 
Sabbaths  were  given  in  April  to  the  cause  in  the  city  of  Atlanta,  Ga., 
with  good  results.  Meetings  were  held  in  the  churches  of  most  of  the 
denominations  in  the  city,  one  of  these  in  the  Broughton  Baptist  Taber¬ 
nacle  Church. 

Addresses  were  made  before  the  Presbyterian  and  M.  E.  Ministerial 
Association  of  that  city.  An  invitation  has  been  received  from  the 
Pastor’s  Union  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  to  give  that  city  the  month  of  March, 
1913.  The  present  plan  is  to  give  two  months  to  Florida  prior  to  the 
meeting  of  their  State  Legislature  in  April,  1913. 

Sickness  compelled  me  to  leave  North  Carolina  about  the  middle  of 
May. 

W.  H.  McMASTER, 
Field  Secretary. 


WISCONSIN. 

During  the  past  year  the  Secretary  has  persistently  sought  by  public 
and  private  speech  and  the  use  of  the  press  to  accomplish  four  things: 

1st.  To  help  all  Christians  to  see  clearly  that  Christian  life  and 
growth  are  impossible  unless  they  devote  the  Sabbath  to  the  worship  of 
God  and  bringing  their  souls  into  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  Him. 
2nd.  To  show  parents  that  they  sadly  wrong  their  children  unless 
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they  give  them  such  home  surroundings  and  instruction  that  they  find 
their  highest  joy  in  thus  keeping  holy  the  Lord's  Day. 

3rd.  To  show  the  church  that  we  cannot  hope  to  win  men  or  boys 
to  the  service  of  Christ  while  they  give  part  or  all  of  the  Lord’s  Day  to 
Sunday  work,  business,  or  sport,  or  to  selling  or  reading  Sunday  papers 
or  to  taking  Sunday  automobile  pleasure  rides.  We  wish  them  to  realize 
this  so  deeply  that  they  will  do  all  possible  to  induce  all  under  their  in¬ 
fluence  to  stop  such  Sabbath  breaking,  both  by  their  example,  conversa¬ 
tion,  public  address,  distribution  of  literature,  articles  in  the  local  press 
enforcement  of  Sunday  laws,  preventing  the  repeal  of  good  laws,  and  se- 
cunng  the  enactment  of  better  ones.  There  is  no  greater  peril  to  Ameri¬ 
can  Christianity  and  civil  liberty  than  the  determined  struggle  of  so  many 
haters  of  the  church  to  legalize  Sunday  sport.  All  patriots  and  especially 
all  Christians  must  stand  like  a  solid  wall  against  it. 

4th.  To  induce  all  law-abiding  citizens  to  federate  their  forces  in 
earnest  appeal  to  the  proper  civic  officers  to  fulfill  their  official  oath  by 
seeing  to  it  that  all  Sunday  laws  are  enforced,  and,  if  necessary,  compel 
them  to  do  it. 

In  each  of  these  lines  of  work  progress  has  been  made,  especially  in 
closing  post  offices  Sunday.  In  spite  of  strong  opposition  the  Milwaukee 
office  is  closed  to  the  public  Sunday  except  to  owners  of  lock  boxes.  No 
work  is  done  in  sub-stations.  Many  third  and  fourth  class  offices  have 
been  closed  by  petition.  I  am  very  glad  that  it  is  proposed  to  secure  a 
law  to  forbid  collecting  mail  on  Sunday. 

J.  B.  DAVISON,  Field  Secretary. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  advance  in  many  lines  in  the  work  of 
preserving  the  Sabbath  in  Pennsylvania.  The  friends  of  the  Lord's  Day 
throughout  the  State  have  felt  the  need  of  earnest  activity  and  have  taken 
up  this  work  in  many  counties.  The  local  county  committees  have  not 
ly  engaged  in  educational  work  but  have  wielded  the  strong  arm  of  the 
obeya£d  haVG  compelled  the  violators  of  the  Sunday  law  to  respect  and 

Int°!!r  aonoal  meeting  on  November  19,  1912,  we  had  reports  from 
fifty  of  the  sixty-seven  counties  that  practical  work  has  been  done  in 
them.  These  reports  showed  that  in  forty-five  counties  no  moving  pic- 
ture  shows  or  other  amusements  are  allowed  on  the  Lord’s  Day.  In 
thirty-eight  counties  no  Sunday  ball  is  allowed  and  in  eleven  counties 
np'niJ1  aTot ^’’okibited  the  sale  of  candy  and  cigars,  while  in  many  parts 
or  the  State  all  or  nearly  all  unnecessary  business  has  been  discontinued 
so  that  there  is  a  general  improvement  in  the  observance  of  the  Lord’s 
Day  throughout  Pennsylvania. 

„  lias  s?  enlar&ed  that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  employ 

a  Field  Secretary  who  will  give  his  entire  time  to  this  work.  Rev.  James 
1  .  Ray  D  D„  has  been  secured  and  on  December  1st  will  begin  his  work. 
We  look  forward  to  a  year  of  great  success  in  our  efforts  to  secure  a 
proper  observance  of  the  Lord's  Day  in  Pennsylvania. 

_  T.  T.  MUTCHLER,  Secretary. 


We  present  a  few  of  hundreds  of  letters  we  would  be  glad  to  pass 
along  to  our  friends,  with  the  hope  that  other  friends  of  the  Lord’s  Day 
may  be  inspired  to  help  make  victory  complete. 

I  greatly  appreciate  my  one  day  a  week  rest  day.  Many,  many  thanks 
to  you  and  your  co-workers.  God  bless  you. 
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JOHN  VAN  HOVE. 


GEO.  W.  GRANNIS.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

pnnrt°™5  £lad  0f  the  PrIvile&e  to  subscribe  annually  to  the 

good  work  of  the  Lord  s  Day  Alliance.  You  did  grand  work  in  closine 

work°St  °ffiC6S  °n  Sunday  and  1  rejoice  with  y°u-  God  will  bless  you? 
worK-  Yours  truly, 

MRS.  J.  V.  MESEROLE. 

MY  DEAR  DR.  GRANNIS:-  Bel'kele>'’  California,  July  25,  1912. 

pa?e.r  was  well  received  in  the  Convention  and  a  unanimous  vote 
was  passed  indorsing  the  Sunday  closing  movement. 

i*!?,  g.ratifyi°&  t0  s,ee  the  progress  you  are  making  in  this  matter  and 
the  coidial  receptions  that  are  accorded  you  wherever  you  go  The  labor 
element  of  the  country  should  indeed  be  thankful  to  you  for  the  energy 
you  have  put  into  the  movement  and  the  results  you  have  attained. 

C.  S.  MERRILL, 
Postmaster. 

POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT. 

FIRST  ASSISTANT  POSTMASTER  GENERAL. 

MY  DEAR  SIR:-  Washington,  April  16,  1912. 

ton  «OU  j  1jtt.ur  ot  the  51,1  instant  tost  before  leaving  for  Bos¬ 

ton,  wheie  I  attended  the  convention  of  the  New  England  Postmasters’ 

^tvonefv1™’  r  1  am  siati  t0  kno"'  that  you  fountl  tllc  sentiment  so 
ftvor  of.fbe  Sunday  closing  movement  and  trust  that  this 
sentiment  will  grow  in  strength. 

I  thank  you  for  your  nice  letter. 

C.  P.  GRANDFIELD. 

r,  ■  Fr01i\.  repo*-t  of  the  Boston  Letter  Carriers'  “Field  Dav held  at 
Quincy,  Mass.,  Labor  Day,  September  1st,  1912  : 

The  reception  accorded  Dr.  Grannis,  the  last  speaker,  surely  must 
have  assured  him  of  the  kind  regard  in  which  he  is  held  here.  The  re¬ 
marks  of  Dr  Grannis  were  listened  to  with  intense  interest,  particularly 
in  view  of  the  ‘Maun  Bill’  on  Sunday  closing,  which  had  just  passed 
Congress.  Dr.  Grannis  congratulated  the  carriers  upon  the  splendid  re¬ 
sults  obtained,  and  handed  a  few  knocks  to  the  fellow  who  was  not  a 
member  of  the  Association. 

“With  three  hearty  cheers  for  the  speakers,  the  gathering  dispersed, 
the  opportunity  to  hear  such  speakers  being  greatly  appreciated.” 


REV.  G.  W.  GRANNIS.  N°lth  Bran0h'  N'  J'  °Ct  22nd’  1912’ 

DEAR  SIR  Enclosed  I  send  check  for  the  use  of  the  Alliance,  and 
wish  you  great  success. 

In  this  section  (and  I  doubt  not  in  very  many  others  in  this  country) 
the  greatest  tendency  to  disregard  the  proper  observance  of  the  Sabbath 
is  caused  by  the  use  of  the  automobile.  North  Branch  has  the  misfortune 
of  being  located  on  a  line  stone  road,  and  on  Sundays,  if  fair,  there  pass 
through  the  town  from  300  to  400.  Sundays  seem  to  be  their  holiday. 
As  a  nation  of  sports  and  Sabbath  breakers  is  there  not  danger  of  calling 
down  the  judgment  of  the  Almighty  on  our  land? 

Yours  truly, 

JAS.  D.  VAN  DERVEER. 
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Unicm  Church,  Miss.,  Oct.  21st,  1912. 

Please  send  me  the  last  printed  report  of  the  National  Lord's  Day 
Alliance  and  any  other  items  of  interest  connected  with  Sabbath  ob¬ 
servance.  I  am  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Sabbath  in  the  Synod 
of  Mississippi.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  friends  of  the  Sabbath  should  not 
be  despondent  over  the  present  attitude.  It  is  a  great  fight  ^ve  are  in, 
but  the  victory  will  be  ours  in  the  long  run.  Your  faithful  efforts  for  the 
Sabbath  day  deserve  the  appreciation  of  all  good  men. 

C.  W.  GRAFTON. 


EVANGELICAL  LUTHERAN  MINISTERIUM  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

LORD’S  DAY  DESECRATION. 

The  President  called  attention  to  the  increasing  desecration  of  the 
Lord's  Day  in  both  city  and  rural  communities,  and  urged  the  pastors  to 
raise  their  voices  in  protest.  He  commended  the  work  being  done  by  the 
"Lord’s  Day  Alliance,”  and  declared  it  worthy  of  moral  and  material 
support. 

Copy  of  resolution  No.  11  adopted  by  members  of  Washington  State 
Branch,  U.  N.  A.  P.  0.  C.,  in  convention  at  North  Yakima,  Wash.,  on 
May  30,  1912  : 

“WHEREAS,  The  Lord’s  Day  Alliance,  under  the  able  leadership  of 
Rev.  Dr.  G.  W.  Grannis,  has  been  instrumental  in  securing  for  post  office 
employees  of  the  nation,  one  day’s  rest  in  seven;  be  it 

“RESOLVED,  That  we,  the  members  of  Washington  State  Branch, 
United  National  Association  of  Post  Office  Clerks,  in  convention  as¬ 
sembled,  express  our  appreciation  and  thanks  for  the  work  accomplished 
by  the  Lord's  Day  Alliance,  and  for  the  efforts  of  its  Secretary,  Rev.  Dr. 
G.  W.  Grannis;  and  be  it  further 

"RESOLVED,  That  this  Association  appropriate  and  forward  to  Rev. 
Dr.  G.  W.  Grannis  the  sum  of  five  ($5)  dollars  to  be  used  in  the  work  of 
the  Lord's  Day  Alliance.” 


987  Helen  St.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Nov.  5,  1912. 
LORD’S  DAY  ALLIANCE  SECRETARY. 

DEAR  SIR: — Your  circular  of  October  22  was  duly  received  and  con¬ 
tents  noted.  In  this  town  I  observe  a  great  deal  of  work  being  done  on 
Sunday,  to  which  our  city  authorities  seem  to  pay  no  attention,  although 
I  understand  there  are  laws  enough  to  secure  a  proper  observance 
of  the  day.  Sand  piles  and  men  mixing  mortar,  steam  shovels  in  use, 
and  dirt  wagons  hauling  are  also  quite  common.  How  would  a  sign  with 
the  words,  “Six  days  shalt  thou  labor  and  do  all  thy  work,  but  the  seventh 
is  the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord  thy  God.  In  it  thou  shalt  not  do  any  work,” 
operate  if  stuck  up  in  a  dirt  pile.  Or,  in  other  places,  a  sheet  pasted  up 
among  the  numerous  advertising  signs?  Sentiment  might  go  further  than 
law.  I  enclose  $1.00. 

Very  truly, 

F.  S.  WHITE. 


Wooster,  0.,  October  15th,  1912. 

Enclosed  please  find  check  for  $50  in  renewal  of  my  interest  in  the 
Lord's  Day  Alliance.  Too  many  impecunious  students  here  on  my  “honor 
roll”  to  admit  of  my  giving  more. 

Please  tell  your  chief  I  still  live,  and  though  within  eight  weeks  of 
my  75th  anniversary,  am  pounding  away  at  these  keys  on  a  book  of  500 
pages,  which  I  hope  to  beguile  some  unsuspecting  printer-man  to  publish, 
and  with  it  finish  my  fifty  years  as  an  ordained  minister. 

O.  A.  HILLS. 
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“THE  HOUSE  BY  THE  SIDE  OF  THE  ROAD.” 

.  Sam.  Walter  Foss. 

There  are  hermit  souls  that  live  withdrawn 
In  the  peace  of  their  self-content; 

There  are  souls,  like  stars,  that  dwell  apart, 

In  a  fellowless  firmament; 

There  are  pioneer  souls  that  blaze  their  paths 
Where  highways  never  ran; 

But  let  me  live  by  the  side  of  the  road 
And  be  a  friend  to  man. 

Let  me  live  in  a  house  by  the  side  of  the  road 
Where  the  race  of  men  go  by — 

The  men  who  are  good  and  the  man  who  are  bad, 

As  good  and  as  bad  as  I. 

I  would  not  sit  in  the  scorner’s  seat. 

Or  hurl  the  cynic's  ban; 

Let  me  live  in  a  house  by  the  side  of  the  road 
And  be  a  friend  to  man. 

I  see  from  my  house  by  the  side  of  the  road, 

By  the  side  of  the  highway  of  life. 

The  men  who  press  with  the  ardor  of  hope, 

The  men  who  are  faint  with  the  strife. 

But  I  turn  not  away  from  their  smiles  nor  their  tears — 
Both  parts  of  an  infinite  plan — 

Let  me  live  in  my  house  by  the  side  of  the  road 
And  be  a  friend  to  man. 

I  know  there  are  brook-gladdened  meadows  ahead 
And  mountains  of  wearisome  height; 

That  the  road  passes  on  through  the  long  afternoon 
And  stretches  away  to  the  night. 

But  still  I  rejoice  when  the  travellers  rejoice, 

And  weep  with  the  strangers  and  moan, 

Nor  live  in  my  house  by  the  side  of  the  road 
Like  a  man  who  dwells  alone. 

Let  me  live  in  a  house  by  the  side  of  the  road 
Where  the  race  of  men  go  by — 

They  are  good,  they  are  bad,  they  are  weak,  they 
are  strong. 

Wise,  foolish — so  am  I. 

Then  why  should  I  sit  in  the  scorner's  seat, 

Or  hurl  the  cynic's  ban? — 

Let  me  live  in  my  house  by  the  side  of  the  road 
And  be  a  friend  to  man. 


{ 
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MARYLAND. 

Miss  K.  Viola  Wilcox,  $3;  Miss  Minnie  Starr,  $1;  John  R.  Ramsay,  $1  :  S.  A.  Hedges, 
$1  ;  S.  Edward  Price,  $1  ;  Alexander  Hamilton,  $1. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Rev.  M.  D.  Kneeland,  $10;  R.  S.  Douglass,  $2;  Henry  T.  Bailey,  $2;  J.  E.  Chadwick, 
$2.  The  following  $1  each:  George  C.  Look,  George  M.  Gray,  .1.  W.  Bacon,  James  Booth, 
William  A.  Burt,  James  T.  Carins.  Frank  P.  Campbell,  Frank  R.  Cass,  George  T.  Castle, 
George  A.  Chambers,  Fred  A.  Clark,  John  T.  Curry,  Wilfred  Deslandes,  Joseph  11.  Downey, 
Timothy  S.  Downey,  William  A.  Doyle,  James  .1.  Early,  James  B.  Eno,  John  P.  Ferns,  Jos. 
B.  Foster,  Fred  H.  Geils,  Edw.  F.  Gero,  John  M.  Harvey,  Frank  B.  Kerby,  Thomas  Little- 
wood,  Walter  A.  Luce,  John  A.  McAuliffe,  James  IT.  McNulty,  Frank  E.  Macy,  Aaron  Mar¬ 
vel,  John  E.  Moores,  Charles  S.  Moynan,  Sylvester  Paul,  Albert  IT.  Peters,  Alfred  E.  Rain- 
ford,  Alfred  O.  Raymond,  Edw.  E.  Shaw,  Dennis  A.  Shea,  Wilbur  G.  Sherman,  Jonathan  H. 
Smcad,  William  C.  IT.  Smith,  Walter  W.  Snailham,  Hartley  Spencer,  Arthur  D.  Swift,  Wil¬ 
liam  Taylor,  Joseph  Whitehead,  Samuel  Wittakcr,  William  D.  Wilson,  Joseph  F.  Waldron, 
Ed.  R.  Arnett,  William  J.  Higgons,  John  T.  Burns,  P.  H.  Monahan,  F.  McHugh,  James  E 
Smith,  J.  S.  Campson,  James  A.  Payne,  Patrick  Keegan,  G.  L.  Adams,  R.  T.  Drew,  Samuel 
R.  Willis,  George  S.  Howard,  Rev.  Toel  M.  Lemard,  Benjamin  F.  Dyer.  E.  Francis  Robin¬ 
son,  $.50;  F.  A.  Hickson,  $.50.  N.  A.  L.  C.  Br.  108  $2;  N.  A.  L.  C.  Br.  46,  $10;  N.  A. 


L,  C.  Br.  156,  $5;  National  Postal  Clerks’  Association  Boston  Convention,  $100;  U.  N.  A. 
P.  O.  C.  State  Br.,  $25. 

MICHIGAN. 

The  following  $1  each:  James  McCallum,  Mrs.  W.  L.  Curtis,  F.  S.  White,  Rev.  J.  E. 
Walton,  D.  S.  Fleming.  Scovel  Mem.  Presbyterian  Church,  $2;  Kalamazoo  Second  Re¬ 
formed  Church,  $5;  N.  A.  L.  C.  Br.  262,  $13;  N.  A.  L.  C.  Br.  434,  $5  ;  U.  N.  A.  P.  O.  C. 
Br.  1023,  $10. 

MINNESOTA. 

The  following  $1  each:  U.  G.  Herrick,  Ira  Clynick,  Frank  Cole,  Geo.  LaGrange,  R.  G. 
Malcolm,  Alton  Hcimbach,  J.  S.  Kriz,  Fred  E.  Hjermstad,  R.  C.  Bartlett,  Thomas  Sampson, 
William  Howatt,  Robert  Romick,  Charles  J.  Romick,  George  Huntington,  J.  F.  McDonald, 
O.  A.  Wickland,  Julius  Nelson,  Hon.  A.  P.  Cook,  W.  C.  Wild,  C.  F.  Starkey,  S.  II.  Pearson, 
Louis  Christensen.  Mrs.  H.  F.  Patton,  $.50;  J.  W.  Northfield,  $.25.  Red  Wing,  N.  A.  L. 
C.,  $7.50,  following  members:  John  G.  Kappcl,  Jens  Loge,  Edw.  DeKay,  W.  J.  Dirpen- 
brock,  Alf  Swanson,  O.  J.  Sarvick,  A.  C.  Cook,  Fred  Seebach,  Jr.,  O.  N.  Rock,  R.  N.  Howe, 
C.  A.  K.  Johnson,  Julia  Lien,  C.  R.  Sutherland,  E.  F.  Seebach.  Delhi  Presbyterian  Church, 
$10;  Albert  Lee  Union  Service,  Postal  Assn,  and  Church,  $3.27;  N.  A.  L.  C.  Br.  9,  $100; 
N.  A.  L.  C.  Br.  114,  $10;  N.  A.  L.  C.  Br.  349,  $1;  Duluth  Postal  Employees'  Association, 
$14;  Lake  City  P.  O.  Emp.  Assn.,  $10.55. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Jackson,  three  P.  O.  Clerks,  $1.75;  Miss  Willie  Broghcr,  $1;  F.  I.  Brogher,  $.25: 
Aubrey  C.  Griffin,  $.25;  Jackson  P.  O.  Assn.,  $5. 


MISSOURI. 

George  Warren  Brown,  $10;  G.  H.  Broek,  $5;  Rev.  Robert  W.  Ely,  $3;  Rev.  F.  E.  Du- 
Bois,  $2;  F.  M.  Peters,  $2:  Mrs.  N.  S.  Fletcher,  $2.  The  following  $1  each:  Al.  W.  Pauley, 
R.  I.  Morrison,  E.  Englcbrecht,  E.  E.  Tower,  C.  E.  Betts,  Lewis  S.  Brittain,  W.  A.  Creek, 
R.  C.  Whittinghill,  M.  Jones,  L.  T.  Caster,  William  H.  Stark,  Edrid  Moriarty,  Edw.  Octers, 
John  A.  Lovett.  August  Voight,  Jr.,  D.  M.  Stoddard,  J.  W.  Davis,  Mrs.  S.  E.  Graham,  J.  II. 
Tullis,  C  E.  Skiles,  A  W.  Stukenberg,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Maxwell,  A.  A.  McCullum, 
Afina  C.  Gilday,  J.  K.  Patterson,  H.  M.  Beardsley,  J.  G.  Grimes,  G.  B.  Crawford,  Charles  A. 
McCoun,  Gustave  Rumpf,  L.  C.  Jackson,  Elmer  Stuart,  James  W.  Malcolmson,  M.  F.  Mc- 
Loughlin,  W.  J.  Wonders,  Mrs.  S.  E.  Graham,  II.  O.  Simmons,  Rev.  G.  J.  Chapman,  W.  E. 
Shaw,  F.  E.  Gillman,  Thomas  L.  Bray,  T.  E.  Umbricht.  II.  W.  Michel,  Thomas  A.  Marshall. 
The  following  $.50  each:  I.  E.  Pellet.  E.  D.  Canan,  A.  E.  Anderson,  H.  A.  Leonard,  Louis 
C.  Dryer.  II.  W.  Fcaman,  $.25:  H.  Von  Dcinfange,  $.25  ;  B.  E.  Stevenson,  $.25. 

N.  A.  L.  C.  Br.  343,  $279.50,  from  following  members:  II.  M.  Kaufman,  Alvin  Hous- 
tein,  John  Hubman,  Joseph  Molo,  H.  Grover,  J.  II.  Brown,  H.  Wcrnsing,  J.  Johnston,  R.  C. 
Tandy,  Harry  Benzen,  R.  V.  Pellisch,  T.  J.  Steininger,  James  Thursby,  Si.  Brennan,  F.  J. 
Russell,  E.  A  Doctor,  W.  J.  Gallagher,  John  L.  Helm,  Louis  Liebman,  John  Ranschkolt, 
John  W.  Vieh,  R.  Neidner,  C.  ,T.  Hoffman,  William  C.  Hickman,  Brian  Kennedy,  Frank 
Wiegcrs,  A.  II.  Radke,  George  D.  Carl,  John  M.  Shaw,  Dan  Mueller,  Tohn  Komo,  E.  F. 
Daeumer,  Geo.  F.  Maxster,  A.  J.  Bauer,  C.  W.  Stcinmcycr,  R.  P.  McCartv,  T.  II.  Schooler, 
C  L.  Quick,  J.  F.  O'Brien,  John  Grady,  II.  Wurm,  C.  T.  Tripps,  T.  G.  McConbrie,  Oscar 
Schunemeyer,  Carl  Hammer,  W.  A.  Norris.  A.  L.  Conklin,  Charles  Pardeck,  J.  A.  Bucscher, 
T.  J  Schuerman,  J.  A.  Morrissey,  G.  A.  Runder,  H.  Althage,  A.  J.  Micliene,  C.  A.  Raines, 
i V  tt  UI?z'n-  Guthcrv.  C.  E.  Roth,  Herman  Esche,  William  H.  Hurnie,  William  L.  May¬ 
be  Id,  Hugh  Brammcr,  Charles  A.  Fletcher,  James  T.  Bardgett,  J.  A.  Dale,  E.  Lehman,  T.  P. 
Schaefer  R  E  Beltz,  W.  M.  Kidder.  John  D.  Edwards,  R.  C.  Omerod,  P.  A.  Kraft.  E.  A. 
Knokc,  E  J.  Moas,  J.  G.  Menke,  J.  W.  Heitert,  T.  F  Rurke,  P.  J.  McGuire,  Charles  San- 
derman,  Phil.  Betz,  J.  T.  Daly,  Otto  Elrccht,  F.  B.  Eckert,  L.  G.  Eynattin,  Harry  James, 
S’  J\  K™hr’  C'  Roesch>  C.  Wiegandy,  A.  J.  Woods,  Fred  P.  Barth,  Tohn  A.  BrufBec,  II.  T 
Buddc,  Thomas  J.  Curran,  William  B.  Einig,  Walter  Fischer,  I.  P.  Hale,  E.  G.  Hitchcock, 
Maurice  Keane,  William  Schnitteler,  II.  W.  Sobbe,  F.  R.  Hale,'  Tames  Burke.  C.  L.  Beynan, 
C.  Ruloff,  L.  Marks,  J.  J.  Traub.  J.  M.  Doake,  C.  Berkcl,  Ilarrv  Perry,  C.  F.  Ferry,  C. 
Gre.pe,  Ed.  Leibundgut,  Wm.  Cobb,  E.  F.  Meyer,  F.  J.  Luttccke,  George  A.  Wetzel,  Walter 
Webb,  Charles  Linbcrg,  Harry  McKcnra,  William  H.  Mulloy,  R.  J.  O’Shaugnessy,  John  M. 
Scott,  J.  \\ .  Schlnettcr,  R.  S.  Whitehead,  George  Lee  Woods,  L.  M.  Wilkinson.  William 
Gmtel,  George  V.  Lavender,  George  B.  Meyer,  W.  A.  Overlohman,  Grover  C.  Berry,  H. 
\  aeger,  F.  J.  Stevens  H.  Y  Wibbmg,  II.  M.  Gerken,  W.  D.  Gass,  J.  A.  Lawler,  J.  L.  Mul- 
roy.S.M.  Smart,  William  P.  Barry,  H.  F.  Kespohl,  John  Biederman,  William  F.  Loeppel, 
r  '  "*arklob,  Charles  J.  Pettell,  Thomas  Finan,  Phil.  P.  Ranscher,  George  W.  Laumann, 
I.  K,  Byers,  John  E.  Massee.  William  II  Pope.  William  B.  Scharr,  Joseph  Sheldon,  II.  Hen- 
*cc-  J°c  J"'  Marischen,  P.  H.  Haubort,  Thomas  Jordan,  Fred  Bascoln,  E.  B.  Cannon,  Neal 
Bredalb  T.  yV  Bussong,  M.  Whitford,  John  Henke,  R.  B.  Konizeski,  Joe  Schmidt,  George 
Wisher,  G.  S.  Nicholson,  Edw.  F.  Bohle,  George  I.angeneckert,  Frank 
W.  Hagcmeyer,  II.  L.  Jucst,  B.  T.  Kuenz.  Charles  A.  Metz,  T.  G.  Westerman,  II.  C.  Volk- 
Steidmann,  George  E.  Scott,  James  W.  Dalton,  C.  E.  Gerekc,  Frank  W.  Lueke, 
Tohn  W.  Rreer,  Hyman  Scharpan,  John  T.  Nicholes,  E.  Von  Behren,  Edw.  T.  Ameiss,  E.  C. 
Warman  Julia  Schroecler,  Al.  Falkcnhainer,  II.  A.  Lundius,  W.  E.  Eickhoff,  Tohn  L.  Kelly, 
T.  M.  Gallagher  H.  Bloemke,  W.  Zdvaracek,  J.  J.  Mchan,  Fred  Bcgman,  H.  Crane,  G.  L. 
Darrow,  A.  G.  McHugh.  Jr.,  G.  II  Mohrmann.  E.  W.  Engel.  P.  A.  Fagan,  I.  Murphy,  R.  P. 
Wchrhiem,  Joe  Roth,  Wm.  Thinkling,  William  Meyer,  Fern.  C.  Goetz,  Charles  Stodder,  S. 
Lavvless,  John  II  Ruever,  P  J  Netzer,  E.  A.  Sommers.  John  Loesch,  C.  F.  Schaller,  Tohn 
V.  Frichaut,  C.  P.  Heppe,  H.  Kumpf,  L.  A.  Bicrman,  II.  II.  Bollmann,  George  E.  Brown, 
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W.  B.  Ilager,  H.  E.  Kahi*.,  v,u.hh  h.  numciucva, 

Charles  Loesche,  George  E.  Miller,  John  H.  Reed,  D.  J.  Sheehan,  Thomas 
A.  Webber,  John  T.  Bolcr  T-'  o  r-  ~  •  ■  •  - 

Kabcl,  Jonn  Shceliam,  ... 

H.  Nagel,  Fred  G.  Fuesscl, 


*-*■  .  **■  '>>-'-'>1  J-  ouci-iibii.  i  nomas  c,.  oucnce,  taw. 

5,  John  T.  Kelly,  S._S.  Babbitt,  E.  C.  Pfeifer,  Frank  J.  Reiss,  Fred 
J.  M.  Quinn,  D.  Nightwander,  Eng.  Hullcnbcck,  M.  J.  Lcnahan, 
lesscl,  Paul  Gamier,  Jesse  Womack,  William  T.  H.  Daffern,  John 

*T'~  . -  T-  17 _ I  A  t _  T7  ^  e*  .  r,  t  r  ,,  r,  r  ^ 


vvuuam  j.  n.  uaneru,  jonn 
Schleich,  B.  Uelk,  E.  L.  Gross, 
Watkins,  F.  W.  Beibcr,  J.  Me- 
Michel,  C._E.  Beck,  H.  C.  Noll,  G. 


it  .  _ . . . 

Kellard,  W.  A.  Rugc,  M.  Tanscy,  Tr.,  Fred  A.  tanssen,  F. 

J.  O’Schoughnessy,  H.  J.  Ellcrsicck,  W.  F.  Kc'rsting,  W. 

Loughlin,  J.  C.  Kelly.  J.  Spuering,  Louis  P.  Stifel,  A.  T. 

Mulligan,  Lawrence  W.  Low.  F.  R.  Heinsch,  Davis  W.  Conway,  H.  H.  Hauhart,  William 
J.  Ihornton,  W.  Brandcs,  H.  E.  T upper,  John  W.  Cain,  Mr.  Konimcr. 

195  $50  90°”  StrCet  Presbyterian  Church.  52;  Kansas  City  P.  O.  Emp.,  $9;  N.  A.  L.  C.  Br. 

NEBRASKA. 

_  ,Tije  following  $1  each:  William  Otto,  W.  M.  Dicker,  Edw.  R.  Sizer,  Charles  W.  Pace, 
Fred  B.  Horham,  Lucius  Watson,  William  A.  Johnson,  Paul  E.  Cook,  James  E.  Judge.  Geo. 
S-  Root,  E.  F.  Peter,  Geo.  A.  Cummings,  James  N.  White,  A.  C.  Johnson,  H.  G.  Sherman, 
E.  G.  Bivins,  F.  L.  Ritchey,  S.  F.  Bush,  Thomas  McSham,  Henry  C.  Witte,  Mark  G.  Bates. 
H  A.  Leonard,  $.50;  George  V.  Hall,  $.50;  William  Cotton,  $.50;  Charles  W.  Nichols,  $.50; 
J.  C.  Hagensick,  $.50;  C.  B.  Hall,  $.25;  E.  E.  Green,  $.25;  L.  F.  Grandy,  $.25;  Fred  Beck, 
$.25;  F.  C.  Beach,  $.25 ;  G.  W.  Hearns,  $.25. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Herbert  M.  Chandler,  $2.  The  following  $1  each ;  Dr.  Moulouth,  Stephen  Putnam,  A. 

A.  Blakely,  Willis  JI.  Quimby,  John  Leacock,  Alfred  Anger,  A.  O.  DollofT,  F.  A.  Hawley, 
Lucius  B.  Snclling,  M.  J.  Ryan,  C.  E.  Temple,  Michael  T.  O'Connor,  V.  L.  Morcncy,  Jules 
Lanvee,  L.  L.  Smeet,  William  S.  Gagnon,  John  J.  Ryan,  F.  M.  Blanchard,  II.  E.  Hinds, 
Thomas  H.  F.  Donnelley,  C.  P.  Chapman,  Rudolph  L’Heureax,  John  J.  McAllister.  Mrs.  E. 
J-  Jondron,  D.  Youluth,  Mrs.  E.  D.  Jameson,  D.  A.  Vittum,  A.  D.  Benton,  H.  Cochrane, 
Mrs.  N.  C.  Jameson,  W.  A.  Nutter,  Henry  Tucker,  Frank  J.  Pillshing,  Daniel  J.  Doherty, 
William  I.  Leighton,  P.  S.  Smith.  W.  W.  Kennedy,  W.  C.  White,  George  F.  Smith,  Fred  W. 
Peabody,  John  L.  EmersonL  F.  W.  Scott.  William  J.  Sullivan,  Fred  Surgen,  James  P.  Merlon, 
John  A.  Pilsbury,  Frank  K.  Robitaillc,  W.  A.  Carpenter,  William  Sullivan,  I.  L.  Campbell. 
W.  K.  Stowdalc,  C.  IT.  Learned.  S.  M.  Burper,  $.65;  F.  P.  Cowen,  $.50;  W.  H. 
Bugbce,  $.25. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Anthony  Killgore,  $25.45;  Thomas  W.  Synnott,  $25;  Mrs.  Richard  H.  Allen,  $10;  Mrs. 
F-  Doolittle,  $10;  Maurice  B.  Ayars,  $10;  Dr.  William  A.  Holliday,  $10  ,  Rev  anti  Mrs. 
J-  O.  Boyd,  $3.50;  Rev.  John  E.  Parmley,  $3;  Mrs.  Anna  Brucn,  $3  ;  Dr.  J.  D.  Vander  Veer, 
$6;  Charles  E.  Estlack,  $5;  J.  A.  Anderson,  $5;  Mrs.  W.  I.  Barry,  $5;  Dr.  E.  T.  Corwin, 
$5;  C.  H.  Haddon,  $5;  Dr.  Geo.  C.  Wilding,  $5;  Mrs.  F.  F.  Rudolph,  $5;  Samuel  W.  Ander¬ 
son,  $5;  Rev.  Edw.  G.  Read,  $5;  Mrs.  Henry  D.  Dawson,  $5;  Miss  Mary  Evans,  $5;  George 
P.  Pierson,  $5;  Mary  C.  Johnson,  $4.  The  following  $2  each:  P.  J.  Bartles,  Mrs.  J.  De¬ 
Hart  Bruen,  Mrs.  W.  IT.  Scranton,  John  G.  Gaston,  Mrs.  James  Marshall,  Miss  Mary  A. 
DeCamp,  L.  E.  Molineaux,  Miss  Eva  May  Gould,  Mrs.  Ruth  A.  Cortelyou,  J.  G.  Simms,  H. 
N.  Bonncll,  Miss  E.  A.  Alden,  A  Friend,  Member  of  Second  U.  P.  Ch.,  Rev.  Charles  E. 
Corwin.  The  following  $1  each:'  Mrs.  W.  M.  Swan,  Dr.  F.  McCanaughy,  J.  S.  McMaster, 
John  J.  DeMottc,  J.  H.  Withiam,  John  L.  Brown,  George  I<.  Bodger.  Miss  Ella  J.  Morris,  C. 

B,  Abbott,  Eli  E.  Rogers,  George  E.  Voorhecs,  Miss  Elizabeth  E.  Davis,  Thomas,  J.  Stew¬ 
art,  J.  H.  Mray,  David  D.  Edgar,  Miss  A.  Smith.  John  G.  Meyer,  Emily  Clarkson,  Rev. 

Harris  A.  Freer,  Rev.  T.  I.  Scott,  Robert  N.  B.  Kine,  Mrs.  William  Grow,  A  Friend  Ocean 

Grove,  John  A.  Parker,  Miss  Margaret  Page,  L.  P.  Hyatt.  Mrs.  W.  Jelley.  J.  P.  Wilson, 
$.25.  Phillipsburg  Wcstm.  Presbyterian  Church,  $2;  Hightstown  Presbyterian  S.  S.,  $2; 
Elizabeth  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  $10;  New  Brunswick  Second  Reformed  Church,  $10; 
Montclair  Trinity  Presbyterian  S.  S.,  $20.71  ;  Boonton  First  Presbyterian  Church  and  S.  S., 
$10;  Springfield  First  Presbyterian  Church,  $5. 

U.  N.  A.  P.  O.  C.  Br.  1360,  $11  ;  U.  N.  A.  P.  O.  C.  Br.  787,  $2.  The  following  P.  O. 

Clerks^  Branches  1  each :  Br.  1J66,  Br.  1 107,  Br.  121 5.  Br.  1226,  Br.  1545,_Br.  1525,  " 


935,  Br.  720,  Br.  259,  Br. ’398  '  Br.  ^78,  Br.  630,  Br.  67o',  Br!  701,  Br.  68,  Br.  64, 
36,  Red  Bank  Br.,  Freehold  Br. 


NEW  MEXICO. 

Mrs.  R.  A.  Arnold,  $1.80;  Rev.  C.  R.  Brodhcad,  $1. 

""  NEW  YORK. 

James  Yereance,  $100;  Dr.  Walter  D.  Buchanan,  $100;  Mrs.  John  F.  Winslow,  $25; 
James  M.  Stuart,  $25;  A.  A.  Robbins,  $25;  Mrs.  James  T.  Murray,  $20;  Miss  Sarah  B. 
Reynolds,  $20;  Miss  C.  D.  Jennings,  $15;  Mrs.  James  McCrcery,  $10;  T.  I.  Maxwell,  $10; 
Mrs.  B.  W.  Arnold,  Sr.,  $10;  Miss  Caroline  Willard,  $10;  C.  A.  Andrews,  $10;  Hon.  E.  H. 
Foster,  $10;  Charles  R.  Otis,  $10;  Miss  Helen  M.  Gould,  $10;  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Barnes,  $10; 
Dr.  J.  S.  Chadwick,  $7  ;  J.  C.  Blauvelt,  $6. 

The  following  $5  each:  John  T.  Fcrrie,  Mrs.  T.  V.  Mcscrolc,  Mrs.  M.  T.  Jones,  Frank¬ 
lin  Babbitt,  Charles  R.  Saul,  Miss  Julia  Billings,  Miss  Selah  B.  Strong,  Mrs.  F.  M.  Bean, 
Thomas  S.  Sayre,  Mary  E.  Lockwood.  Miss  Eliza.  L.  Tarbox,  $3;  Miss  Mary  E.  Richards, 
$2.25;  L.  Y.  Ramsay,  $3.  The  following  $2  each:  Mrs.  George  C.  Yeislcy,  James  Van  Val- 
kenburgh,  James  W.  Manier,  J.  Day,  Mrs.  K.  D.  Meeker,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Ewing,  Dr.  A.  E.  Ray, 
Miss  M.  E.  .Topping,  Rev.  John  Cornell,  Reba  V.  Harris,  $1.50.  The  following  $1  each: 
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Emily  Thomas,  Miss  H.  Hawley,  A.  B.  Hurtin,  A.  M.  Kenney,  Miss  M.  E.  Dykes,  Mrs.  C. 

E.  Sinner,  Mrs.  G.  H.  Northrup,  William  H.  Grannis,  H.  H.  Miller,  J.  T.  Sweetman,  H.  A. 
Schafer,  Edw.  Stine,  S.  Pettit,  Jr.,  C.  O.  Tammany,  L.  R.  Hook,  S.  C.  Sweeney,  George  L. 
Sortore,  C.  E.  Stebbins,  J.  H.  Hannan,  A.  H.  Surdam,  Edwin  Srofford,  Lewis  F.  Hunt,  C. 
W.  Byrers,  G.  H.  Foote,  G.  W-  Moore,  Abram  Walrath,  F.  S.  Grace,  H.  B.  Knickerbocker, 
Ida  M.  Parks,  Robert  Gast,  J.  H.  Will,  Rev.  A.  J.  Waugh,  Miss  M.  D.  C.  Ferrie,  Thomas, 
Carr,  C.  P.  Foster,  C.  Lciblee,  F.  S.  Junken,  Johnston  McMahon,  Rev.  F.  W.  Cutler,  M.  W. 
Wright,  Miss  D.  A.  Phillpis,  Harry  G.  Smith,  C.  B.  Gardner,  Alonzo  Murray,  L.  B.  Parker, 
Daniel  H.  Leahy,  Patrick  Cotter,  W.  W.  Hinds,  Matilda  Young,  E.  A.  Eggcrs,  Dr,  Wm.  M. 
Carr,  J.  V.  Stark,  John  Tobin,  Mrs.  G.  S.  Prince,  Miss  A.  L.  McMath,  Mrs.  Fred'k  Billings, 
John  Townsend,  Mrs.  Henry  Depew,  Emerson  Webster,  Harry  E.  Flory,  Rev.  I.  Maxwell, 
W.  H.  Baxlin,  Miss  J.  L.  Roberts,  Moses  N.  Cohen,  F.  F.  Cannon,  Mrs.  A.  Scott,  H.  L. 
Brown,  Thomas  Norris,  George  K.  Beard,  Mrs.  H.  M.  Rice,  Thomas  G.  Sayre,  N.  L.  Cobb, 
J.  G.  Flanagan,  George  L.  Starbid,  F.  A.  Williams,  W.  H.  Walker,  Earl  Wheaton,  N.  J. 
Delian,  C.  Goldberger,  E.  H.  Tracy,  B  R.  Brigham,  Miss  Marinor,  F.  J.  Beach,  James  Mur¬ 
ray,  George  Tuff,  Airs.  J.  D.  Fredickson,  S.  D.  Willard,  William  Smellie,  Mrs.  Edith  F. 
Hoag,  Wm.  E.  Austin,  Dr.  George  S.  Payson,  J.  C.  Grimmcll,  Rev.  W.  G.  Murphy.  The 
following  $.50  each:  John  W.  Glaser,  M.  M.  Lathrop,  John  E.  Morrell,  Fergus  Derwin.  F. 
J.  Potter,  Phillippo  Amato, ,  Arthur  Jones,  Charles  England,  Benjamin  Friedman,  G.  A.  Hall. 
William  Lucas,  $.25;  H.  A.  Gay,  $.25;  N.  Y.  C.  Fifth  Ave.  Presbyterian  Church,  $239.72; 
N.  Y.  C.  Collegiate  Rcfd.  Dutch  Church,  $95.35;  Harlem  Rcfd.  Low  Dutch  Church,  $43.64; 
Carmel  Gilead  Presbyterian  Church,  $12.24;  Rochester  Brick  Presbyterian  Church,  $10; 
Rrooklyn  Bedford  Presbyterian  Church,  $10;  Brooklyn  Christ  Episcopal  Church,  $10; 
Poughkeepsie  First  Presbyterian  Church.  $10;  Gloversvillc  Minis.  Union,  $5 ;  Schnectady 
Union  Presbyterian  Church,  $5;  Warwick  Rcfd.  Church,  $5;  Matteawan  First  Presbyterian 
S.  S.,  $5;  N.  Y.  C.  University  PI.  Presbyterian  Church,  $5;  Elmira  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  $5;  Brooklyn  John  Wesley  Pent.  S.  S.,  $4;  Lisbon  U.  P.  S.  S..  $2.85;  Mayfield 
Central  Presbyterian  Church,  $2.56;  Hobart  Presbyterian  S.  S.,  $2;  Catskill  Christ  Presby¬ 
terian  S.  S.,  $2;  Guilford  Center  Presbyterian  Church,  $3;  Berne  First  Refd.  Church  Gideon 
Band,  $3;  Brook  Haven  Methodist  Episcopal  S.  S.,  $1.75;  Magara  Presbyterian  Church, 
$1.50;  Messina  Centre  S.  S.,  $1.50 ;  Madrid  Scotch  Presbyterian  S.  S.,  $2;  Westbury  Ortho¬ 
dox  Friends  S.  S.,  $2;  Cazenovia  Presbyterian  Church,  $2;  Brooklyn  Shaw  Ave.  M.  E. 
Church,  $2.  The  following  $1  each :  Rushford  Baptist  S.  S.,  Dansville  St.  Paul  Luther. 
S.  S.,  Waterville  Presbyterian  Church,  Mineville  First  Presbyterian  S.  S.,  N.  Syracuse  Bapt. 
S.  S.,  Watertown  Hope  Presbyterian  Church,  N.  Y.  C.  Ascension  Memorial  S.  S.,  Horton- 
ville,  Ger.  S.  S.,  Babylon  M.  E.  S.  S.,  Rosebank  Wandcll  Mem.  M.  E.  S.  S.,  Ansablc  Chasm 
Union  S.  S.  Wyoming  Baptist  S.  S.,  $.75;  Yaphank  Presbyterian  Church,  $.60;  Harpers- 
ville  M.  E.  S.  S..  $.55. 

N.  A.  L.  C.  Br.  36,  $872;  U.  N.  A.  P.  O.  C.  Br.  11,  $25. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

John  B.  Watkins,  $5;  Mrs.  E.  W.  Nash,  $2.10;  H.  H.  Rhyne,  $2;  Mrs.  Gertrude  Brown, 
$1  ;  k.  M.  Lee,  $1  ;  J.  B.  White,  $1  ;  Salisbury  U.  N.  A.  P.  O.  C„  $10;  C.  H.  Chapman,  $1  ; 

F.  B.  Stevenson,  $1  ;  Rev.  Ralph  T.  Fulton,  $1. 


OHIO. 

Dr.  Oscar  A.  Hills,  $50;  Miss  Mary  Crooks,  $10;  D.  R.  Darrow,  $6;  Ruben  Tyler,  $5  ; 
Miss  S.  J.  King.  $5;  Miss  Man-  E.  Publes,  $5;  E.  B.  Willard,  $3;  Mrs.  F.  M.  Pearson,  3; 
LaMira  J.  Parker,  $2;  H.  H.  Brooke,  $2;  Edw.  S.  Stevens,  $2.  The  following  $1  each: 
Daniel  Thomas,  Charles  L.  Rockey,  R.  W.  Patridge,  Wm.  Bennan,  F.  E.  Scttlage,  C.  B. 
Little,  S.  E.  Harvest,  Herman  Stonk,  George  Keiin,  William  E.  Burns,  E.  K.  Kraft,  George 
E.  Bagiev,  E.  J.  Francy,  William  H.  McClelland,  H.  Schiller,  H.  K.  Oserton,  John  Mugarin, 
William  II.  Richards,  Norman  Johnson,  John  J.  Fritz,  Michael  J.  Fay,  Edw.  R.  Gaul,  Frank 
K.  Meyer,  W.  E.  Widan,  Thomas  Usher,  Miss  L.  M.  Edwards,  C.  W.  Stannard,  Margaret 
Stannard,  Wilbur  Stannard,  Mrs.  D.  R.  Darrow,  Alice  B.  Nickles,  $.50;  Toledo  E.  Side 
Presbyterian  Church,  $8;  Van  Wert  First  Presbyterian  Church  $S ;  N.  A.  L.  C.  Br.  78, 
$115;  N.  A.  L.  C.  Br.  238,  $15.50;  N.  A.  L.  C.  Br.  100,  $15. 

OKLAHOMA. 

H.  B.  Rowley,  $1. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

John  F.  Scott.  $100;  W.  J.  McCalian,  $100;  Wilkes-Barre,  A  Friend,  $25;  Miss  Marv 
P.  Wilcox,  $10 ;  Wm.  II.  Berger.  $10;  Dr.  John  II.  Willey.  $10;  A.  L.  Blackburn,  $5.25'; 
W.  A.  Ilarbison,  $5  ;  Fred  P.  Klein,  $6 ;  W.  H.  Keely,  $5.  The  following  $2  each  :  N.  P. 
Wheeler,  Mrs.  A.  D.  Harlan,  J.  T.  Kcirn,  C.  K.  Fchr,  J.  F.  Traub. 

The  following  persons  contributed  the  amount  credited  in  1911  report  to  Branch  3, 
U.  N.  A.  P.  O.  and  $63  of  the  full  amount  reported  this  year  :  James  F.  Dougherty,  $1  ; 
Thomas  A.  McElwec,  $1  ;  Vincent  J.  Martin,  $1  ;  Charles  M.  Rementer,  $1  ;  Adolph  Tannen- 
baum,  $1  ;  Carl  Newmann,  $1  ;  F.  M.  Hartman,  $1  ;  S.  B.  Ashbrook,  $1  ;  Robt.  D.  Dalton, 
$1  ;  Sam'l  R.  Phillips,  $1  ;  H.  F.  Sutter,  SI  ;  John  Laird,  $1  ;  Francis  J.  L.  Hogan,  $1  ;  Wm. 
Trcfferscn,  $1  ;  Harry  Steinmetz,  $1  ;  Frank  Wunderlich,  $1  ;  Charles  G.  Reinhardt,  $1  ; 
John  A.  Walsh,  $1  ;  P.  J.  McCormick,  $1  ;  E.  S.  Whitney,  $1  ;  Frederick  McCurry,  SI  ;  Jas. 
F.  Phillips,  SI  ;  Paul  D.  Jones,  $1  ;  William  E.  Sonntag,  $1  ;  Jacob  Kirch,  $1  ;  Levi  B. 
Krcidcr,  $1  ;  M.  H.  Barol,  $1  ;  W.  H.  Bowen,  SI  ;  A.  S.  Kern,  $1  ;  T.  P.  Bussier,  $1  ;  W.  W. 
Prizer,  SI;  W.  W.  Wilson,  $1;  Michael  Mullany,  $1;  John  H.  Harris,  Jr.,  SI;  Wm.  A. 
Gallen,  $1  ;  Max  Moses,  $1  ;  Jas.  J.  McHugh,  $1  ;  Jason  P.  Kister,  $1  ;  Landis  H.  Peffer,  $1 ; 
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Benj.  L.  Bonner,  $1  ;  Daniel  Farrell,  $1  ;  John  A.  Glick,  $1  ;  John  R.  Pugh,  $1  ;  Edw.  J 
McMcnamin,  $1  ;  Jas.  McCurdy,  $1  ;  Joseph  H.  Proctor,  $1  ;  John  J.  Dunaway,  $1  ;  Aloy 
sious  F.  Cuyjet,  $1  ;  Joseph  L.  Rowley,  §1  ;  Harry  E.  Hippel,  $1  ;  John  Braceland,  $1  ;  Harry 
Coulter,  $1  ;  John  A.  Hess,  SI  ;  W.  J.  Curry,  $1  ;  Wm.  W.  Nace,  SI  ;  Patrick  J.  Loughrey 
f  1  ;  George  H.  Sibley,  $1;  Thos.  F.  Thomson,  $1-  F.  D.  McFadden,  $1;  John  H.  Warren 
tl  ;  Joseph  M.  Walker,  $1  ;  Amor  Anderson,  $1  ;  F.  J.  Naramore,  $1  ;  Mark  J.  Mullen,  $1 
Harry  C.  Weinstock,  $1  ;  Anthony  Ruhl,  $1  ;  James  J.  Doyle,  $1  ;  Jacob  R.  Moyer,  *" 


Edwar 


W.  Case,  $1;  Michael  J.  Nolan,  $1;  Robt.  M.  Craig,  $1;  Alfred  H.  Black,  $1, 

Evans,  $1  ;  C.  F.  Dufay,  $1  ;  J.  Zcttlemoycr,  $1  ;  James  I.  Bates,  SI  ;  Harry  M.  Oudinot,  $1 
Elmer  E.  Stout,  $1  ;  Wm.  J.  Adams,  $1  ;  Joseph  Haley,  $1  ;  M.  Johnson,  $1  ;  Thos.  Quinn 
$1  ;  Harry  Schmidgall,  SI  ;  R.  M.  Donnelly,  $1  ;  John  E.  Troy,  $1  ;  Albert  C.  Naylor,  $1 
Geo.  M.  Goettelmann,  $1  ;  Wm.  H.  O'Hara,  $1  ;  J.  E.  Sentman,  $1  ;  Jno.  T.  Herbert,  $1  ;  J.  H 
Albce,  $1  ;  M.  Lichtenstein,  $1  ;  T.  C.  Honey,  SI  ;  W.  L.  Dillon,  SI  ;  W.  P.  White,  SI  ;  H.  J 

Wolff,  SI;  Peter  McNally.  $1;  G.  E.  Payne,  $1;  A.  R.  Kinney,  $1;  T.  J.  Morris,  $1;  H.  F 

Reisman,  $1;  J.  R.  McGuigan,  $1;  E.  Smith,  $1  ;  E.  C.  Marlin,  SI;  S.  T.  McCoach,  $1  ;  J 
Flemming,  $1  ;  T.  F.  Cahill,  $1  ;  W.  L.  Lowry,  $1  ;  W.  W.  Richards,  $1  ;  Bernard  T.  Albright 
$1  ;  II.  Dillinger,  $1  ;  F.  Schwolow,  $1  ;  B.  H.  Clayton,  $1  ;  R.  R.  Goodman,  SI  ;  Robt.  J.  Mil 
ligan,  $1  ;  John  Ht  Simons,  $1  ;  Maurice  M.  Simons,  $1  ;  H.  S.  Goodwin,  $1  ;  Albert  Mount 
ney,  SI;  Joseph  H.  McQuale,  $1;  Philip  S.  Pierce,  $1;  Thomas  Taaflfe,  $1;  A.  O.  Wagner 
$1  ;  Hyman  Krause,  $1  ;  Charles  McGrena,  $1  ;  Archibald  Pelan,  $1  ;  Harry  W.  Sanders,  $1 
W.  F.  Neumayer,  $1;  Jos.  A.  Sloan,  $1;  John  H.  McCuen,  S1  ;  F.  W.  Steiger,  $1;  Wm,  H 

Sullivan,  Jr.,  $1;  James  Woods,  $1;  Frank  J.  Koltte,  SI;  Jos.  M.  Bernahrd,  $1;  t.  A.  Ed 

wards,  $1;  C.  A.  Minnie,  $1;  John  J.  Webb,  $1;  C.  S.  Sweeney,  $1;  Fred  Whitehead,  $1 
Milton  A.  Green.  $1  ;  Chas.  P.  Leonard,  SI  ;  H.  J.  Craig,  $1  ;  F.  W.  Birmingham  $1  ;  Geo 
W.  Stritzel,  $1;  David  McHenry,  $1;  James  E.  Goldy,  $1;  Fred  Bohneuberger,  $  .John  E 
Evans,  $1;  Wm.  E.  Cooper,  $1;  Harry  A.  Kirry,  $1;  Chas.  J.  Ramsey,  $1;  Edward  P 

Kehoe,  $1  ;  John  W.  Alexander,  $1  ;  Reese  P  BakCr,  $1  ;  James  W  Lear,  $1  ;  Frank  Parrcll 

SI;  J.  D.  Parker,  $1;  M.  Sassaman,  $1  ;  Wm.  Hampshire,  $1;  H.  Lentz,  $1;  Wm.  Walton 

$1  ;  Albert  H.  Acker,  $1  ;  Harry  Giberson,  SI  ;  G.  F.  Chapman,  $1  ;  F.  Nickel,  $1  ;  Harris  E 

Mervine,  $1  ;  C.  H.  Kcigcr,  $1  ;  Wm.  M.  Standacker,  $1  ;  S.  C.  Eglington.  $1  ;  F.  X.  Kain 
SI;  Harry  F.  Fceneg,  $1;  Joseph  McClay,  $1;  Wm.  Robinson,  $1;  I.  E.  Lippincott  $1 
Fred  A.  Still,  $1;  Geo.  C.  Tucker,  $1;  Michael  Cotter,  $1;  C.  Morgan  Dabney,  $1  ;  Luke  J 
Dillon.  $1;  Henry  B.  Shields,  SI;  Clarence  R.  Fries,  $1;  Jos.  J.  Hicks,  $1;  P.  S  Wigmore 
$1  ;  Chas.  Ross,  $1  ;  Isaac  W  Wilson,  $1  ;  Gustav  Petry,  SI  ;  John  F.  Cosgrove,  S|  :  Oscar  1 
Capps.  SI:  Robt.  L.  Akers,  $1;  Chas.  H  Gibson,  $1;  Edw.  A.  Dougherty  $1  ;  Jas  A.  Me 
Carty,  $1;  Geo.  M.  Donnelly.  $1;  Geo.  W.  Laskey,  $1;  E-  Cortwright  $1;  Jos.  A.  Hamgan 
$1;  Christian  H.  Aiken,  $1;  Wm.  Ferguson,  $1;  John  McLaughlin,  SJ  ;  D-  B.  Couzzins,  $1 
Page  Speight,  $1;  Clinton  F.  Dieterly,  $1;  William  B.  Young,  $1.  William  B.  James  $1 
Joseph  D.  E.  Murphy,  $1  ;  Joseph  Mervine,  SI  ;  R.  Weidenbach,  $1  ;_  John  A.  Lee,  $1  ;  A.  A 
Campbell,  $1;  E.  G.  Berkheimcr,  $1;  J.  Buckhcim,  SI  ;  Harry  II.  Klinger  $1  ;  Chas.  J.  Me 
Cann,  $1  ;  Wm.  H.  Mercer.  $1  ;  J.  W.  Pearson,  $1  ;  Thomas  B.  Smith,  $1  ;  John  P  Kane,  $ 
Edw.  McDonald,  $1;  Philip  Fisher.  $1:  C.  Myers,  $1;  Wm.  J.  Thompson,  $1;  A.  G.  Leib 
rick,  $1;  C.  B.  Bagans,  $1;  Chas.  R.  Butchenhart,  $1;  Martin  Berkery  $1:  W.  S.  Gnndrod 
SI  ;  James  Hale  Paul,  $1  ;  Wm.  H.  Carter.  $1  ;  Edw.  A.  Cunney.  $1  ;  VVm.  J.  Lanx,  $1  ;  Geo 
Moore,  $1;  H.  Vendegrift,  $1;  John  T.  Fisher,  SI  ;  Wm.  Nesbit  $1  ;  Wm.  A  Cowdcrg,  $1 
lames  F.  Bvrd,  $1  ;  Michael  T.  Dougherty.  $1  ;  Cash,  $1  ;  Victor  Levy.  $1  ;  Walter  A.  Millei 
$1  ;  Thos..  L.  Stokes,  $1  ,  Michael  Murphy.  $1  ;  Edward  J.  Whelan,  $1  ;  Jacob  K.  Thompson 
$1;  C.  R.  Dillmore,  $1;  John  J.  Sullivan,  Jr.  SI;  P.  J  Daly,  $1  ;  Chas.  H  Cushmore  $1 
loscph  D.  Lucke,  $1;  Philip  A.  Coyle,  $1.  F.  X.  McDonald,  Edw.  B.  Farrell.  J.  J.  McAleer 
Hugh  A.  Gorman.  S.  M.  Haas,  $1  ;  Russell  Johnson,  Frank  M  Powers,  Maurice  O  Neill 
Andw.  N.  McCutchen,  Louis  B.  Thomas,  Joseph  A.  Long,  R.  I'.  Carson,  M.  Harrington, 
John  F.  Johnson,  $1;  Thos.  J.  Cunningham,  $1;  Michael  F.  Fitzpatrick,  $1  ;  Geo.  C.  Sutler, 
SI;  Wm.'  M.  Erb,  $1;  W.  H.  Bixlcr,  $1;  George  E.  Norman,  $1  ;  James  P.  Castigan,  SI; 
William  L.  Wild,  $1;  Thomas  J.  Costello.  $1  :  D.  E.  Hampton  $1;  Jas.  J.  Furey,  $1;  Belle 
H.  Smith,  $1;  Chas.  Josephs,  $1;  Mary  D.  Harwood.  $1;  T.  .  Rossiter,  :  L.  J.  Pullen 
SI;  M.  F.  Mercer.  $1;  Warner  P.  Walker,  $1:  Annie  A.  Reilly,  SI;  Anton  Beckman  SI 
Wm.  J.  M chary,  SI;  J  J.  Lister,  $1;  Miss  Sullivan  $1  ;  Edw.  Harbeson,  SI  :  Bernard  Gray 
$1;  Howard  McKcevcr,  $1  ;  Wm.  H.  Hart,  $1;  Adolph  Sturm,  SI;  John  F.  Linchan,  S 
Tos.  P.  Kennedy.  SI;  las.  E.  Thompson.  $1.  Abraham  K.  Kratz,  S1  •<jeo.  Cunningham,  » 1 
Bochersperger,  $1  :  Peacock,  SI  ;  Webb.  $1  ;  Christopher  J  Convcry,  $1  ;  Diamond.  SI  Whit 
comb,  $1;  KoppenhoefTcr,  SI:  S.  D.  Benham,  $1;  John  F  Canavan,  SI  ;  William  II.  (-  hew 
SI;  Joseph  P.  McDonald,  $1  ;  John  D.  Gilliam,  $1;  David  Curley.  $  1  ;  Jas  A  Smith,  S 
Stew-art  H.  Erwin.  $1;  Geo.  E.  Kemp.  $1:  John  M.  Beckley,  $1;  Edw.  L  Krueger,  > 
lames  V.  Kelly,  SI;  Thos.  A.  Walsh,  $1;  James  A.  Maguire,  $1  ;  Joseph  H  \ansant,  S 
Chas.  E.  Clark,  $1;  Arthur  P.  Garner,  SI;  William  W  Bradley,  ;Jas  T.Rankm  S’ 
John  J.  Smith,  S’;  Eliam  Drake.  S’;  James  W.  Semple,  S’;  James  J.  Whyte,  $1 ;  James  A 
Bloomer,  S’;  Robt.  B.  McLardy,  $1;  Tas.  If  Bovle,  $1  ;  Andrew  C.  Miller  $1  ;  Fred  Wm 
Lund,  S’  ;  Charles  A.  Brick  S’  ;  Ella  Brcicton.  S’  :  Harry JL.  Waterhouse.  S’  ;  Margaret  C, 


SI  1  nomas  r.  nageriy,  51  .  1-1  unit  j.  . .  >  -  ■  - —  „• 

Francis  J.  Quigg,  $1;  Joseph  A.  McPhillips,  S’;  George  A.  Munson,  $1;  Arthur  M.  Tow 
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under  proper  arrangements  for  co¬ 
operation  ? 

These  are  some  of  the  queries  that 
enter  into  the  Bible  Women  problem. 
More  might  be  added,  but  it  is  hoped 
that  others  may  be  led  to  discuss  the 
question.  The  Presbyterian  Mission 
has  also  appointed  a  special  committee 
to  consider  this  whole  problem  to  the 
training  of  women  workers,  and  it 
would  prove  very  helpful  to  have  the 
views  of  others  interested  in  this  very 
timely  and  important  question. 

G.  W.  FULTON. 

(We  requested  Dr.  Fulton  to  introduce  this 
subject.  It  is  a  live  one.  We  would  be  glad 
for  any  with  ideas  on  the  subject  to  send  us 
articles. — Editor.) 


THE  SABBATH  UHDER  LAW 
AMD  UNDER  GRACE. 


Among  those  who  love  the  sabbath 
and  observe  it,  there  are  two  attitudes, 
the  one  of  legal  obedience  and  the  other 
of  free  observance.  The  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  two  is  this.  Those  who  take 
the  former  standpoint  consider  that  the 
Fourth  Commandment  is  binding  upon 
them  as  a  law,  which  admits  of  no  dis¬ 
cretion.  Hence  any  failure  to  observe  it 
is  definite  rebellion  against  God.  It 
follows  from  this  that  every  professing 
Christian  who  deliberately  and  habitu¬ 
ally  disregards  the  day  ought  to  be 
excluded  from  the  fellowship  of  the 
people  of  God.  Those  who  occupy  the 
latter  position  consider  that  the  Fourth 
Commandment  is  not  binding;  that  so 
far  as  any  definite  law  of  God  imposed 
upon  them  is  concerned  they  are  at 
liberty  to  buy  and  sell  or  conduct  any 
other  legitimate  business  upon  the 
seventh  or  first  days  of  the  week  as  upon 
all  others.  If  they  observe  the  day  it  is 
not  because  they  consider  themselves  as 
obeying  a  divine  law,  but  because  they 


appreciate  the  value  of  a  divine  gift 
historically  transmitted,  and  perceive  so 
great  spiritual  profit  to  be  attached  to 
the  observance  of  the  day  that  in  observ¬ 
ing  it  they  are  advancing  the  highest 
interests  of  themselves  and  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  which  again,  from  an  enlight¬ 
ened  standpoint,  is  to  do  the  will  of  God. 
Such  persons  however,  observe  the  day 
in  the  exercise  of  their  individual  judg¬ 
ment,  and  their  standpoint  obliges  them 
to  respect  the  brother  who,  also  in  the 
exercise  of  this  individual  judgment, 
does  not  observe  the  day,  however  much 
they  may  deplore  the  error  of  judg¬ 
ment  into  which  they  think  he  has 
fallen.  From  this  standpoint  church 
discipline  for  sabbath  breaking  is  out  of 
the  question,  and  a  better  observance 
must  be  obtained,  if  at  all,  only  by  the 
slow  processes  of  education  and  spiritual 
enlightenment. 

Whether  due  to  my  training  or  to  my 
misunderstanding  of  my  training,  I 
occupied,  on  coming  out  to  Japan,  the 
former  position,  but  I  now  occupy  the 
latter,  and  the  way  the  change  in  my 
views  came  about  is  briefly  as  follows. 
1  undertook,  some  years  ago,  to  prepare 
a  sermon  upon  the  following  theme  : 
“The  Commandments  of  the  Decalogue 
Repeated  and  Emphasized  in  the  New 
Testament.”  I  had  no  difficulty  with 
the  other  nine,  but  when  I  sought  for 
any  exhortation  to  observe  the  Fourth 
Commandment,  I  found  myself  com¬ 
pletely  baffled.  There  was  not  a  word 
of  such  instruction.  How  was  this  to 
be  explained  ?  Were  the  Gentile  church¬ 
es  so  faithful  in  the  observance  of  the 
Lord’s  Day  that  no  exhortation  was 
needed  ?  Hardly'  likely.  They  needed 
exhortations  to  abstain  from  lying,  for¬ 
nication,  stealing,  and  almost  every  kind 
of  wickedness,  and  between  the  lines  a 
deplorable  moral  condition  within  the 
church  is  often  to  be  discerned.  Is  it 
in '  accordance  with  human  nature. 
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reason  or  experience  that  such  Chris¬ 
tians  were  model  sabbath  keepers  ? 
Surely  not.  The  idea  that  they  needed 
no  instruction  is  merely  a  quibble. 

I  turned,  to  the  instructions  of  the 
Council  of  Jerusalem  to  the  Gentile 
churches.  To  be  sure,  that  is  in  some 
respects  an  almost  inexplicable  docu¬ 
ment,  and  one  can  not  argue  from  it 
with  perfect  confidence,  but  yet  it  has 
peculiar  applicability  to  this  case,  for 
the  question  was  which  of  the  Jewish 
observances  were  to  be  urged  upon  the 
Gentiles,  so  as  to  minimize  the  offense 
felt  by  Jews  in  direct  contact  with  them. 
That  all  reference  to  the  sabbath  is 
here  omitted  seems  to  show  not  only 
that  the  Apostolic  Council  did  not  con¬ 
sider  it  a  binding  ordinance,  but  that 
even  the  Pharisaic  party,  who  were  to 
be  placated,  did  not  expect  such  ob¬ 
servance  of  the  converts. 

Not  only  did  I  find  no  command  to 
observe  the  sabbath,  I  found  the  said 
observance  expressly  relegated  to  the 
list  of  things  indifferent  or  even  harm¬ 
ful.  See  Romans  14  :  5  and  6  ;  Gala¬ 
tians  4  :  9-11 ;  Colossians  2  : 16  and  17. 

I  tried  every  device  known  to  exegesis 
to  escape  the  apparent  sense  of  these 
passages,  but  in  vain.  How  about  the 
connection  ?  That  in  Romans  is  strongly 
on  the  side  of  freedom.  Notice  that  the 
“  weak  brother  ”  with  whom  we  are  to 
have  patience  is  not  the  one  who  dis¬ 
regards  days  and  ordinances,  but  the 
one  who  feels  bound  to  observe  them. 
Is  not  the  Apostle  speaking  of  Jewish 
holidays?  That  can  not  be  maintained 
in  the  face  of  the  enumeration  in  Colos¬ 
sians,  “Let  no  one  judge  you  in  respect 
of  an  holy  day,  or  of  the  new  moon,  or 
of  the  sabbath  days.”  'Here  all  days 
to  which  the  term  “  sabbaths  ”  might  be 
applied  are  separately  named  and  then 
the  sabbath  days  by  themselves,  which 
can  be  nothing  but  the  weekly  seventh 
day. 


But  are  there  not  traces  in  the  New 
Testament  of  the  observance  of  the  first 
day  of  the  week  as  the  Lord’s  Day  ? 
Certainly  there  are.  The  early  church¬ 
es  had  their  meetings  for  worship  on 
that  day,  took  up  collections,  etc.,  which 
is  the  beginning  of  our  present  Sun¬ 
day,  but  did  they  abstain  from  labor? 
There  is  not  a  vestige  of  evidence  that 
they  did  not  go  back  from  their  church 
services  to  their  shops  or  their  fields,  as 
many  Japanese  Christians  do  to-day. 
Sub-apostolic  church  history  tells  the 
same  story,  the  first  day  of  the  week 
observed  as  the  day  for  formal  meet¬ 
ings,  but  not  as  a  day  of  abstinence 
from  business  or  labor  in  obedience  to 
the  Fourth  Commandment. 

How  about  the  churches  of  the  Ref¬ 
ormation?  I  took  up  the  liturgy  of 
our  church,  the  Calvinistic  church  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  found  in  the  form  for 
the  observance  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  a 
long  and  terrible  list  of  offenses  which, 
if  persisted  in  and  unrepented  of  must 
exclude  one  from  participation  in  the 
communion.  Were  such  a  list  to  be 
compiled  by  our  ministers  to-day,  I  am 
sure  that  Sabbath-breaking  would  have 
a  prominent  place,  but  not  a  hint  of 
the  kind  W'as  put  by  the  fathers  into 
the  service.  The  Heidelberg  Catechism 
spiritualizes  the  Fourth  Commandment 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  can  hardly  be 
recognized.  Certainly,  to  judge  from 
these  ancient  documents,  the  Reformed 
Churches  of  Europe  had  no  idea  what¬ 
ever  that  the  observance  of  the  Fourth 
Commandment  was  a  binding  Christian 
duty. 

All  this  puzzled  me  exceedingly. 
Finally  I  went  back  to  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  and  took  up  the  study  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  In  that  match¬ 
less  charter  of  Christian  liberty,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  second  chapter,  I  found 
the  solution  of  my  difficulties,  for  I 
learned  that  not  only  the  Fourth  Com- 
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mandment  was  gone,  but  all  of  the  other 
commandments  too,  and  that  there  was 
nothing  now  to  bind  the  Christian  man. 
He  is  supposed  to  do  as  he  likes,  to 
work  out  untrammelled  the  new  life  of 
Christ  within  him.  How  indeed  could 
there  be  any  binding  power  of  the  law 
any  longer  upon  the  man  who  has  paid 
the  extreme  penalty  for  violation  of  the 
law  ?  But  will  not  this  new  Christ-life 
work  out  naturally  in  the  way  of  God’s 
commandments?  To  be  sure  it  will,  but 
there  is  an  important  difference  between 
the  Fourth  Commandment  and  the 
others  which  operates  here.  The  others 
are  moral  axioms,  the  Fourth  Com¬ 
mandment  is  not.  The  principles  of 
the  other  nine  need  not  be  learned  by 
experience  and  deduction,  they  are  per¬ 
ceived  almost  without  statement,  at  least 
as  soon  as  stated  by  any  one  who  has 
the  Christ-consciousness  in  him  at  all. 
Not  so  with  the  Fourth.  To  perceive 
the  value  of  that  depends  upon  a  con¬ 
siderable  degree  of  spiritual  advance¬ 
ment.  Hence  while  every  Christian  is 
free  to  do  as  he  likes,  every  Christian  will 
choose  to  avoid  uncleanness,  murder, 
idolatry,  etc.,  so  long  as  he  is  honestly 
trying  to  do  the  will  of  God,  and  if  a 
man  continues  in  these  sins  we  are 
entitled  to  say  that  be  is  no  Christian  at 
all.  This  is  not  so  if  a  man  does  not 
recognize  his  duty  to  observe  the  sab¬ 
bath.  Hence  this  duty  can  not  he  im¬ 
posed  upon  one  from  without,  after  the 
nature  of  a  carnal  commandment,  but 
must  be  perceived  from  within  and 
performed  in  the  spirit  of  freedom. 

Does  it  not,  however,  come  down  to 
the  same  thing  whether  a  man  observes 
the  sabbath  because  he  looks  upon  the 
Fourth  Commandment  as  binding  or 
whether  he  does  it  because  he  perceives 
that  this  is  the  will  of  God  for  him 
because  of  its  spiritual  value?  By  no 
means.  The  external  act  may  be  the 
same,  but  the  former  state  is  that  of 


bondage,  the  latter  that  of  freedom,  the 
one  is  the  state  of  a  servant  or  of  a 
minor  child,  but  the  other  that  of  one 
who  has  attained  full  age  and  decides 
for  himself.  When  I  was  a  child,  I  was 
governed  as  a  child.  I  got  up  at  a 
certain  hour  in  the  morning,  washed 
my  face,  dressed  myself  neatly,  and 
went  to  school  by  a  given  hour,  none  of 
which  things  I  would  have  done  had  I 
been  left  to  my  own  volition.  I  was 
under  law  to  my  parents.  Now  that  I 
am  of  age  I  am  under  no  such  law,  but 
I  continue  to  do  the  same  things  be¬ 
cause  I  perceive  their  value.  So,  says 
the  Apostle,  did  God  train  his  people. 
The  Old  Testament  period  was  a  time 
of  non-age,  and  in  it  the  sabbath  was 
imposed  by  external  authority,  not  in 
order  that  when  the  time  of  full  age 
came  it  should  be  forgotten,  neither  that 
this  vestige  of  childhood  should  abide 
unchanged,  but  that  what  was  an  ordi¬ 
nance  in  the  days  of  non-age  should 
be  a  willing  practice  in  our  spiritual 
manhood. 

This  is  the  only  ground  upon  which 
the  Seventh  Day  Adventists  and  Bap¬ 
tists  can  be  adequately  met.  I  re¬ 
member  how  I  had  to  squirm  in  the 
old  age  when  I  admitted  that  the 
Fourth  Commandment  was  still  fully 
binding,  but  claimed  that  the  day  had 
been  changed  by  divine  authority  from 
the  seventh  to  the  first.  They  had  the 
best  of  me  there.  Now  I  squirm  no 
longer,  but  boldly  tell  them  that  the  law 
is  dead  to  me  and  I  to  the  law,  we  have 
no  more  dealings  with  one  another.  I 
am  no  longer  under  an  ordinance,  but  as 
a  free  and  grown-up  son  of  God  I  am 
free  to  do  as  I  choose,  and  I  choose  to 
observe  the  first  and  not  the  seventh 
day,  because  of  the  sacred  remembrance 
of  our  Lord’s  resurrection  and  the  al¬ 
most  universal  practice  of  Christian  men. 
In  this  I  feel  that  I  am  carrying  out 
my  Father’s  wishes.  When  I  observe 
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the  first  day,  it  is  “  to  the  Lord  ”  that  I 
observe  it.  When  I  do  not  observe  the 
seventh  day,  it  is  “  unto  the  Lord  ”  that 
I  do  not  observe  it,  and  I  deny  the  right 
of  any  man  to  judge  me  in  this.  The 
“Seventh  Day”  men  stand  aghast  at 
such  a  declaration  of  glorious  freedom 
and  have  nothing  more  to  say. 

But  are  not  our  Japanese  converts  in 
the  state  of  non-age  ?  By  no  means, 
immature  and  ignorant  as  they  are,  they 
are  heirs  to  the  era  of  freedom.  They 
are  exactly  in  the  state  in  which  Paul’s 
converts  were  and  are  entitled  to  the 
same  liberty  wherewith  Christ  has  made 
them  free. 

But  are  not  better  results  obtained 
where  the  binding  force  of  the  com¬ 
mandment  is  acknowledged  and  pressed 
upon  the  conscience,  as  possibly  is  the 
case  in  Korea  and  some  parts  of  China  ? 
Yes,  I  think  apparently  better  results 
are  obtained,  but  at  what  cost  ?  If  the 
view  above  expressed  is  true  we  have,  as 
Christian  teachers,  no  right  to  impose 
rules  binding  upon  the  conscience  that 
the  Lord  has  loosed.  To  do  so  is  to 
deprive  the  believers  in  part  of  the  full¬ 
ness  of  redemption.  It  is  to  bind  upon 
the  necks  of  the  brethren  “a  yoke  which 
neither  we  nor  our  fathers  have  been 
able  to  bear.”  It  is  to  compress  the  free¬ 
dom  and  spontaneity  of  the  religious 
life  towards  that  rigidity  which  has, 
alas,  too  often  been  a  characteristic  evil 
of  the  Calvinistic  churches. 

Shall  we  not  lose  the  blessing  of  the 
sabbath  altogether  if  we  take  the  freer 
attitude  ?  I  think  not.  Freedom  is  de¬ 
veloping  a  w'onderful  power  of  self-re¬ 
straint  and  self-government  in  the  be¬ 
lievers  of  to-day.  We  all  agree  that 
there  is  no  rule  or  law  in  the  Scriptures 
forbidding  the  use  of  strong  drink,  yet 
upon  the  plane  of  freedom  it  is  becoming 
almost  universal  among  our  churches 
to  abstain.  Much  more  will  they  be 
able  to  see  the  beauty  and  value  of  the 


sabbath  rest  upon  the  plane  of  the  most 
perfect  freedom  and  will  earnestly  strive 
to  preserve  this  good  gift  of  God  and  to 
hand  it  down  to  later  generations. 
Only  when  the  sabbath  is  so  prized  and 
so  observed  will  it  come  to  the  fullness 
of  its  spiritual  power. 

ABERTUS  PIETERS. 


METHODS  OF  BIBLE 
TEACHING. 

As  our  study  is  to  be  purely  practical 
the  first  topic  is  the  matter  of  getting 
the  Bible  Class.  It  is  a  great  advant¬ 
age  if  the  request  comes  from  the 
students.  There  is  usually  little  difficul¬ 
ty  in  having  this  if  one  is  proposing  to 
teach  in  English.  It  gives  greater 
freedom  and  greater  influence  if  they 
feel  they  are  receiving  a  favor.  If  neces- 
sary  you  can  have  some  teacher  in  a 
school  or  some  other  Japanese  friend 
work  up  the  interest  and  lead  them  to 
send  the  request  to  you.  This  saves 
your  prestige,  and  it  is  quite  in  good 
Japanese  form  to  work  thus  through  a 
go-between.  Still  there  is  no  special 
disadvantage  in  working  up  the  class 
yourself,  and  of  course  you  will  try  to 
invite  invitations  by  getting  on  familiar- 
terms  with  students  and  other  suitable 
classes  of  persons. 

Of  course  the  main  attraction  to  keep 
the  class  together  must  be  the  teaching 
itself,  still  it  is  useful  to  .have  various 
little  entertainments,  games  or  other- 
side  features  of  interest,  especially  as 
they  bind  the  class  itself  closer  together. 
Some  teachers  serve  some  kind  of 
refreshments  as  a  bait.  There  is  no 
objection  to  serving  simple  tea,  either 
in  J apanese  or  foreign  style,  but  any¬ 
thing  more  than  that  is  of  questionable 
benefit. 

You  will  very  probably  be  given 
presents  by  your  classes,  especially  if 
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HOW  CAN  WE  ENJOY  OUR¬ 
SELVES  SUNDAY? 

By  NOLAN  RICE  BEST 

N  this  common  and  typical  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  great  American  pub¬ 
lic  lies  the  real  Sabbath-observ¬ 
ance  problem  of  the  hour. 

There  is  no  particular  peril  of  a  further 
invasion  of  the  Sabbath  by  work.  The 
labor  unions  will  help  resist  that,  and  so 
will  all  intelligent  sociological  forces. 

Neither  is  there  any  serious  danger 
that  business  on  Sunday  will  spread  be¬ 
yond  its  present  area.  Most  lines  of  trade 
which  now  run  seven  days  straight — espe¬ 
cially  the  drug  trade — are  discussing  how 
to  get  a  general  agreement  to  close 
Sundays. 

The  The  breakdown  which  threatens  the 

Threatened  Sabbath  to-day  is  not  in  the  line  of  more 
Breakdown  toil-slavery  nor  even  of  enlarged  commer¬ 
cial  greed ,  but  on  the  score  of  the  ever 
growing  passion  for  fun. 
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The  laws  just  passed  in  Indiana  and 
Minnesota  to  legalize  baseball  games  on 
Sunday  show  which  way  the  wind  blows. 
The  plea  that  passed  those  acts  was  the 
plea  that  the  people  must  have  amuse¬ 
ment  on  their  one  day  of  rest. 

And  here  is  where  the  Sunday  saloon 
gets  all  its  hold.  If  the  fight  against  the 
Sunday-closing  law  could  be  shown  up 
for  just  what  it  is — the  greediness  of  the 
brewers  for  big  Sunday  sales — the  whole 
nasty  business  could  be  smashed  at  one 
stroke,  even  in  the  big  cities.  But  the 
saloonists  shrewdly  persuade  the  people 
that  they  keep  open  just  to  provide  more 
Sunday  enjoyment. 

To  meet  this  situation  Christian  citizens 
must  go  a  good  deal  further  than  simply 
to  call  up  the  letter  of  the  fourth  com¬ 
mandment —  “Remember  the  Sabbath 
day  to  keep  it  holy" — and  then  rail  or 
wail  over  the  wickedness  of  the  twentieth 
century. 

The  way  to  make  modern  America 
feel  the  force  of  the  laws  of  God  is  not 
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merely  to  quote  them,  but  with  patient 
reason  to  demonstrate  their  rationality — 
to  apply  the  underlying  principles  of 
them  to  present  social  conditions  and 
show  what  a  happy  fit  they  make. 

Christians  are  timid  about  this— they 
seem  to  feel  it  discredits  God  to  argue 
that  his  commandments  are  reasonable. 

But  if  God's  Sabbath  law  is  to  be  up¬ 
held  in  present-day  America  this  timidity 
must  be  overcome,  and  Christians  must 
get  to  woi'k  to  vindicate  a  rationally  ob 
served  Sabbath  not  simply  as  a7i  authori¬ 
tative  religious  institution  but  as  an  in 
valuable  social  blessing  contributmg  to 
the  happiness  of  mankind  in  the  large. 

It  is  not  particularly  a  solemn  day 
that’s  demanded  by  the  commandment. 
That  was  the  Puritan  conception,  because 
the  only  idea  that  Puritans  had  of  being 
holy  was  to  be  solemn.  But  the  church 
of  to-day  should  not  be  entangled  with 
that  error. 

The  Church  need  make  no  condemning 
reply  to  the  wish  of  the  world  for  enjoy- 
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ment  on  Sunday.  But  the  Church  must 
insist  that  the  enjoyment  should  be  of  a 
kind  that  the  world  really  needs  to  make 
the  Sabbath  of  best  and  highest  value. 

The  pleasure  that  the  modern  man 
and  woman,  by  any  judgment  of  good 
sense,  needs  on  Sunday  is  certainly  not 
in  lines  that  magnify  noise,  rush,  push 
and  crush,  crowd  and  tumult — not  the 
enjoyments  that  put  glamour  and  dazzle 
on  vice  and  sensuality — not  the  enjoy¬ 
ments  that  make  the  present  hour  the 
whole  end  and  aim  of  life. 

There’s  a  plenty  and  too  much  of  all 
that  sort  of  thing — the  materializing  and 
animalizing  thing — all  the  six  week  days. 

Sunday  ought  to  be  7iot  an  intensifica¬ 
tion  of  \  but  a  relief  from ,  the  six  days 
before  it  and  the  six  days  after  it. 

The  enjoyments  that  Sundays  should 
bring  to  the  American  people  are  the 
quiet  pleasures — the  enjoyments  of  home 
and  family,  the  enjoyments  which  teach 
men  to  love  their  wives  more  and  let 
them  know  their  children  better — the  en- 
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Enjoyments  joyments  which  lift  up  the  spirit  in  man 
Which  Uplift  and  help  him  to  remember  that  he  is 
more  than  a  beast  that  perisheth. 

And  Sunday  ought  certainly  to  help 
some  to  make  the  average  man  a  more 
thoughtful  citizen,  and  bring  back  to 
Americans  a  little  of  the  lost  habit  of 
reflection  and  meditativeness. 

Human  The  Sabbath  law  of  God  must  be  ap- 

Sympathy  plied  with  fairness  and  candor.  Nothing 
must  Interpret  must  be  imported  into  the  law  which  is 
not  a  real  part  of  it.  Tradition  and  cere¬ 
monialism  must  not  interpret  the  will  of 
God,  but  human  sympathy  and  manly 
reality.  That  much  the  Master  clearly 
meant  when  He  said,  “The  Sabbath  was 
made  for  man.” 

Fact  Shown  The  commandment  is,  “Remember 
by  Argument  the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy.  ’  ’  It 
does  not  say,  “Thou  shalt  not  play  ball 
on  Sunday.”  If  it  means  that,  the  fact 
must  be  shown  to  the  present  American 
not  by  learned  commentaries  on  the  bib¬ 
lical  text,  but  by  plain  argument  to  con¬ 
vince  the  ordinary  fair-minded  citizen 
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that  a  baseball  game  on  Sunday  contra¬ 
dicts  the  kind  of  Sunday  which  is  for  the 
advantage  of  the  masses  of  men. 

This  means  simply  that  before  the 
Church  objects  to  ball  games  on  Sunday, 
it  must  prepare  itself  to  show — if  it  ex¬ 
pects  to  wield  an  influence  worth  the 
mention— wherein  and  how  the  Sunday 
ball  game  does  harm  to  the  common  life 
of  the  people. 

And  that  in  turn  means  that  the 
Church  must  work  out  a  reasonable  the¬ 
ory  of  what  the  Sabbath  is  for— from  a 
social,  civic  standpoint,  which  is  the 
standpoint  for  all  state  law. 

That  civic  conception,  if  formulated 
fairly,  will  concentrate  in  the  idea  of  a 
quiet  day  every  week  when  Monday-to- 
Saturdav  turmoil  ceases. 

In  this  idea  of  a  rational  Sabbath — 
this  call  for  quietness  and  domesticity 
and  mental  and  spiritual  opportunity  on 
that  day— sound  statesmanship  and  sound 
social  psychology  and  sound  civic  ideal¬ 
ism  will  join  with  the  Church.  If  religion 
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puts  its  ideal  of  the  Sunday  of  civil  law 
on  this  basis,  it  will  have  all  these  pow¬ 
erful  supports. 

And  arguing  from  this  broad  and  high 
outlook  on  the  question  as  a  whole,  it 
will  convince  many  people  who  would 
not  otherwise  listen  that  baseball  games 
and  a  good  many  other  sorts  of  public 
hilarity  now  common  have  no  place  in 
the  kind  of  Sabbath  that  America  should 
cultivate. 

As  to  the  spiritual  meaning  of  Sab¬ 
bath,  the  Church,  if  it  gets  a  quiet  civic 
day  of  repose  for  the  people,  can  meet  the 
rest  of  the  question  itself  independently , 
needing  no  statutory  bolster-up. 


A  SUMMER  GIRL. 

BY  HELEN  MARSHALL  NORTH. 

A  flutter  of  pink  muslin,  a  gleam  of  float¬ 
ing  pink  ribbons,  of  a  summer  hat  wreathed 
with  roses,  and  a  charming  earnest  girl  face 
looking  out  from  under  it,  and  all  the  piazza 
people  at  the  great  hotel  said,  “That  must 
be  Rosamund  Ellis,  the  college  girl  whose 
coming  has  been  talked  of  so  long.’" 

And  every  one  in  the  house  soon  knew, 
by  the  cordial  greetings  extended  by  old 
friends  and  the  admiring  glances  of  those 
who  met  her  for  the  first  time,  that  to 
Rosamund  Ellis  fairly  belonged  the  fame  of 
belle  of  the  Mountain  House. 

The  great,  fashionable  hotel  crowned  a 
height  in  the  centre  of  a  New  England  vil¬ 
lage,  lately  found  out  and  occupied  as  a 
summer  resort  by  a  somewhat  unique  circle 
of  city  people.  At  the  head  of  the  little 
company  was  a  cultured,  highly  intellectual 
man,  whose  fame  as  orator  and  writer  has 
gone  the  world  over.  With  him  came  a 
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college  professor  or  two,  a  poet  and  a  novel¬ 
ist,  each  attracting  a  little  coterie,  and  all 
exulting  in  the  rare  beauty  and  healthfulness 
of  the  hills.  The  real  denizens  of  the  town, 
whose  ancestors  had  transformed  the  wilder¬ 
ness  into  a  habitable  place,  were,  in  the 
main,  intelligent,  God-fearing  farmers,  in 
whose  eyes  the  pretty  white  church,  with  its 
slender  spire  pointing  heavenward  from  the 
village  green,  represented  the  true  meaning 
of  all  life,  material  as  well  as  spiritual. 

The  new  city  comers,  however,  secretly 
despised  the  plain  little  church  and  its  plain 
service,  and  often  used  the  words  “  narrow  ” 
and  “  bigoted  ”  in  speaking  of  its  worshipers. 
And  quite  naturally  the  village  people  who 
were  outside  the  Church,  and  especially 
those  whose  gains  were  increased  in  the 
service  of  the  new-comers  —  all  those  whom 
the  Church  longed  to  win  to  Christ  —  were 
dazzled  by  the  glitter  of  the  gay  city  people, 
and  readily  adopted  their  sentiments. 

Sweet  Rosamund  Ellis  had  found  nothing 
in  her  home  life  to  help  her  onward  in  spirit¬ 
ual  ways,  but  at  college  her  pure  nature 
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yielded  to  religious  influences,  and  she  had, 
early  in  the  course,  given  her  heart  and  soul 
loyally  and  earnestly  to  the  service  of  her 
Saviour.  From  being  a  day  to  be  spent  in 
idleness  and  social  pleasure,  the  Sabbath  had 
become  to  her  a  day  to  be  joyously  given  to 
spiritual  things.  The  hours  for  communion, 
for  reading  the  Word  and  meditation,  for 
helping  others  on  in  the  upward  way, 
seemed  all  too  short.  She  not  only  rever¬ 
enced  and  carefully  observed  the  day;  she 
loved  it. 

So  it  happened  that  when  the  young  girl 
came  down  to  breakfast  the  first  Sabbath 
morning  after  her  arrival  at  the  hotel,  look¬ 
ing  as  fair  as  a  spring  blossom  in  her  fresh, 
white  gown,  and  with  her  face  shining  with 
the  joy  of  early  Sabbath  morning  thoughts, 
the  chatter  of  the  hotel  company  jarred  pain¬ 
fully  on  her  heart. 

“  We  are  off  for  a  horseback  ride  to  White- 
cap,”  said  a  jolly  young  fellow,  “  with  dinner 
at  the  new  Mountain  House,  and  a  ride 
home  by  moonlight.  What  do  you  think  of 
that  ?  ” 
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It  was  not  an  easy  matter  for  the  girl  to 
assert  her  position  in  the  face  of  their  care¬ 
less  talk.  She  particularly  despised  cant 
and  self-righteousness.  The  young  men  and 
maidens  clustered  around  her,  laughing 
and  planning.  Some  of  them  knew  her 
ideas  about  Sabbath-keeping,  and  looked  on 
with  eager  curiosity  to  see  what  she  would 
do. 

“  But  what  about  the  morning  service,  if 
we  all  go  horseback  riding?”  she  said  at 
length,  lightly,  but  with  a  little  quiver,  as 
she  faced  an  audience  so  thoroughly  out  of 
sympathy  with  her  manner  of  keeping  the 
day. 

A  volley  of  answers,  just  such  as  she  ex¬ 
pected,  met  her  little  venture.  “  It  was  too 
warm  to  go  to  Church  ;  the  pastor  didn’t 
know  how  to  preach  ;  the  choir  didn’t  know 
how  to  sing  ;  it  was  vacation  time ;  let 
church-going  have  a  rest  with  other  duties 
of  the  year;”  and  someone  breathed  that 
ancient,  sophistical  platitude  about  “  wor¬ 
shiping  God  in  nature.” 

But  Rosamund  quietly  held  her  way. 
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“  When  I  was  in  the  mountains  last  year,” 
she  said,  “  I  heard  some  one  say  to  the  old 
pastor  of  the  town,  ‘What  a  fine  thing  for 
your  Church  and  the  place,  to  have  this 
brilliant  company  of  men  and  women  come 
here  for  the  summer  ;  it  gives  new  life  to  the 
old  town,  and  must  be  a  great  incentive  to 
the  young  people.’” 

“I  shall  never  forget  the  old  man’s 
answer  : 

“  Better,  a  thousand  times  better,  if  the 
brilliant  men  and  women  had  never  seen 
our  little  town.  They  openly  despise  the 
worship  of  God’s  house  and  all  that  goes 
with  it.  They  draw  away  from  its  service 
the  boys  and  men  who  must  care  for  their 
horses,  and  drive  them  about  on  their  Sun¬ 
day  excursions;  they  teach  them  the  use  of 
wine  and  tobacco;  they  profane  every  Lord’s 
day  all  through  the  summer,  and  the  fact 
that  they  are  cultured,  intelligent  and  highly 
esteemed  in  the  world  outside,  adds  terrible 
weight  to  their  bad  example.  The  Lord's 
day  was  a  quiet,  sacred,  happy  time  until 
they  came.  Now  all  the  preaching  of  the 
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year  cannot  wipe  away  the  effect  of  their 
evil  deeds.  The  Church  feels  the  influence 
most  keenly.  And  when,  at  the  close  of  the 
season,  all  the  gay  guests  unite  in  an  enter¬ 
tainment  for  our  benefit,  they  think  they  are 
doing  an  act  of  charity.  Far  greater  char¬ 
ity,”  said  the  old  man,  “  if  they  would 
remain  away  ;  or,  better,  if  they  would 
show  at  least  outward  respect  to  the  day 
which  we  honor,  and  which  we  are  trying  to 
teach  oar  children  to  honor.  Some  of  the 
visitors  are  members  of  Christian  Churches 
at  home,  I  am  told.  How  can  they  answer 
to  their  God  for  the  long  summer  violation 
of  His  command  to  reverence  the  Sabbath? 
They  excuse  themselves  by  saying  that  I 
cannot  preach  as  well  as  their  city  pastors  ; 
that  I  do  not  deny.  But  surely  God’s  Word 
is  powerful,  however  feebly  it  is  set  forth, 
and  there  must  be  some  thought  in  any 
honestly-prepared  sermon  which  should 
reach  and  help  a  true  Christian,  however 
lacking  in  eloquence  the  preacher  may  be. 

I  do  my  best,”  said  the  old  man,  humbly. 

“  Now,”  said  Rosamund,  still  lightly,  “  if 
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any  of  you  feel  like  adding  to  the  burdens  of 
that  good  old  man,  I  am  not  one  of  you. 
Every  Sunday  this  summer  I  shall  go  to 
Church  morning  and  evening,  God  willing, 
and  not  once  shall  I  go  riding  or  take  part 
in  an  excursion  of  any  sort.  And  I  shall 
count  as  my  particular  friends  those  who  do 
the  same.  It  is  the  Lord’s  day,  not  ours,  you 
know  ;  and  1  truly  be  ieve, ”  she  added 
softly,  “that  we  can  make  the  Sabbaths 
among  these  hills  beautiful  memories  for  all 
our  lives.” 

The  little  company  gradually  dissolved 
away  from  Rosamund’s  side  and  formed  in 
groups  on  the  piazza,  in  the  parlors  and  in 
quiet  corners,  to  talk  over  the  situation.  In 
a  half  hour,  the  horses  were  brought  gaily 
up  to  the  front  door,  and  a  party,  much 
smaller  than  the  original  one,  galloped  away 
over  the  plain.  A  few  quietly  walked  across 
the  green  to  the  little  church,  and  the  old 
pastor  noted  their  coming  and  wondered 
much  what  had  brought  them. 

By  degrees  Rosamund  won  the  day.  She 
talked  to  the  fishing  young  men  so  effectually 


that  they  gave  up  Sunday  sport  ;  and  the 
small  boys  who  usually  attended  them  on 
their  excursions  had  a  chance  to  go  to  Sun¬ 
day-school.  She  interviewed  all  sorts  of 
Sabbath-breaking  people  and  won  many  to 
her  way  of  thinking.  She  added  her  fresh, 
well-trained  voice  to  the  choir,  and  sang 
solos  to  attract  the  music-lover.  She  induced 
a  city  musician  to  preside  at  the  little  organ. 
She  made  friends  with  the  old  pastor  and  his 
wife  and  warmed  their  hearts  by  her  ear¬ 
nestness  and  Christian  sympathy. 

And  when  the  Lord  of  the  vineyard  com- 
eth  and  reckoneth  in  that  little  village,  then, 
but  not  till  then,  will  be  known  all  that 
Rosamund,  the  prettiest  summer  girl  in  the 
mountains,  wrought  for  His  kingdom. 
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THE  CLERK’S  STORY 


The  following  is  the  story  as  he  told  me, 
as  nearly  as  I  can  remember  it : 

“I  was  brought  up  to  have  little  regard 
for  the  Lord’s  Day.  Soon  after  marriage 
I  came  to  the  city  and  began  work  as  a 
clerk  seven  days  every  week.  When  we 
discussed  the  need  of  Sunday  closing  in  the 
labor  union,  I  began  to  realize  that  I  needed 
Sunday  rest.  We  induced  our  employer  to 
close  Sundays.  I  greatly  enjoyed  being  at 
home  Sunday  with  my  wife  and  babe.  I 
found  it  was  a  great  thing  for  my  health. 
One  Sunday  when  my  wife  as  usual 
brought  in  some  steak  from  the  meat  mar¬ 
ket,  I  set  to  thinking  of  something  I  had 
not  thought  of  before.  I  said :  ‘My  dear 


wife,  those  men  in  the  meat  market  need 
Sunday  rest  and  home  just  as  much  as  I 
do.  Please  hereafter  get  our  Sunday  meat 
Saturday  evening.’  She  gladly  consented. 

“But  the  next  Saturday  she  said,  ‘John 
let  us  go  to-morrow  and  get  baby’s  picture 
taken.’  I  said  ‘Alright.’  But  I  set  to  think¬ 
ing  again.  After  a  while,  I  asked  her, 
‘Don’t  that  photographer  need  rest  and 
home  Sunday  just  as  well  as  I?  This  Sun¬ 
day  rest  does  me  much  good.  It  does  you 
good.  It  makes  our  home  happier.  I  will 
get  off  some  week  day  to  get  baby’s  picture 
taken.’ 

“We  had  been  in  the  habit  of  going  to 
father’s  frequently  on  the  Sunday  train,  but 
one  day  I  did  some  pretty  hard  thinking 
and  said,  ‘Mary,  I  have  been  thinking  a 
great  deal  about  the  men  that  run  the  Sun¬ 
day  train.  That  engineer  works  under 
such  heavy  strain  that  he  needs  Sunday  rest 


much  more  than  I  do.  His  wife  and  child¬ 
ren  need  him  at  home  Sunday.  It  seems  to 
me  that  when  we  ride  on  a  Sunday  train  we 
are  responsible  for  all  the  serious  damage 
that  comes  to  the  lives  and  homes  of  those 
railroad  men.  I  cannot  ride  on  a  Sunday 
train  again.’ 

“A  few  weeks  later  I  said  :  ‘Sunday  has 
brought  us  such  blessings  that  it  seems  as 
though  we  ought  to  go  to  church  and  thank 
God  for  His  gift  of  one  day  in  seven  for 
home  and  rest.  Truly  it  is  a  love  gift.’  So 
we  became  regular  church  goers,  and  later 
active  workers  in  the  church.” — Selected. 
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THE  PEANUT  LESSON. 
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Our  Rest  Day  is  based  upon  the  eternal  laws  of 
our  Creator.  Neglect,  spurn  or  violate  them,  and 
the  result  will  be  as  inevitable  if  not  so  swift  as  a 
breach  of  the  laws  of  gravitation.  Said  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson:  “Sunday  is  the  heart’s  core  of 
our  civilization ;  destroy  it,  and  your  ordered 
liberty  degenerates  into  archaic  license.’’  Said  de 
Tocqueville  in  his  “  Democracy  of  America”:  “A 
people  never  so  much  needs  to  be  theocratic  (recog¬ 
nizing  God  and  his  laws)  as  when  most  demo¬ 
cratic.  Despotism  may  govern  without  faith,  but 
liberty  cannot.”  Said  Charles  Sumner  in  the 
Senate:  “Depend  upon  it,  gentlemen,  if  we  would 
perpetuate  our  Republic  we  must  sanctify  as  well 
as  fortify  it ;  we  must  make  it  a  Temple  as  well  as 
a  Citadel.”  Said  Joseph  Cook :  “  Give  us  a  Paris¬ 
ian  Sunday  from  sea  to  sea,  and  you  will  need  a 
Parisian  army  to  save  the  Republic." 

What  now  are  the  chief  dangers  threatening  the 
observance  of  our  sacred  day?  Strange  to  say, 
they  are  not  chiefly  what  they  were  in  former 
times :  “  the  triple  alliance,”  foreign  immigration- 
crying  out  “liberty”  when  they  mean  license— 
the  open  saloon,  and  the  utterly  unscrupulous 
politician  eager  only  for  “graft”  and  votes. 


These,  of  course,  are  always  with  us,  and  ever 
fierce  and  daring  in  their  combined  onslaughts. 
But  there  is  at  least  one  thing  in  their  favor.  You 
always  know  just  where  to  find  them.  They  are 
openly  and  aggressively  in  the  front  ranks  of 
Sabbath  desecration.  But  what  shall  be  said 
about  allies  in  the  rear  and  in  the  ranks  of  those 
expected  to  be  strong  and  loyal  in  defence  of  the 
day  and  its  sanctities?  What  about  professedly 
Christian  people  who  patronize  receptions,  musi- 
cales,  golf  games,  athletic  sports  of  all  sorts,  and 
secular  jubilation  all  through  the  sacred  hours  ? 
In  the  name  of  New  Testament  teaching,  Chris¬ 
tian  experience  and  church  history,  is  this  con¬ 
ducive  to  being  “  in  the  spirit  on  the  Lord’s  day?  ” 
Then,  of  course,  there  is  that  vexed  question  of 
the  obiquitous  Sunday  newspaper.  Now  I  sit  in 
judgment  on  no  Christian  man’s  conscience.  To  his 
own  Master  he  stands  or  falls.  But  I  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  express  my  own  feelings  on  the  question 
by  an  incident.  Some  time  ago  I  had  a  call  from 
a  reporter  of  a  daily  paper  regarded  everywhere 
as  the  chief  exponent  of  lurid  sensationalism. 
It  was  a  lady  who  thus  honored  me.  She  was 
young,  winsome,  bright,  and  every  inch  a  lady. 
She  had  called  by  orders  of  her  employer  to  inter¬ 
view  me  on  the  subject  of  the  Sunday  newspaper. 
I  said:  “My  dear  friend,  either  you  or  your 


rditor  must  have  made  a  mistake,  for  I  happen  to 
be  somewhat  old  fogyish  on  the  subject.  A9  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  actually  believe  in  the  Ten  Com¬ 
mandments  as  being  divine  enactments.  What 
can  you  make  of  such  a  hopeless  case  as  that?” 
She  smiled  and  said:  “That  is  the  very  reason  I 
am  sent  here.  Sensationalism  is  cheap  and  abun¬ 
dant,  ready  on  hand  at  the  shortest  notice ;  we  are 
stocked  with  it  at  present  We  want  a  word  from 
the  other  side,  and  we  find  by  experience  that  it  is 
not  easy  to  secure  it.”  I  said:  ‘‘That  is  a  new 
idea,  and  entitled  to  respect.  This  is  how  I  feel 
about  it:  Suppose  you  invite  me  as  a  friend  to 
dine  at  your  house  and  I  accept.  You  would 
make  special  preparation  for  my  coming.  It  is 
woman’s  way  to  give  her  best  where  she  gives  her 
confidence  and  friendship.  So  there  you  have  a 
rich  repast  all  ready  against  my  coming.  Now 
imagine  my  stopping  at  a  street  corner  on  the 
way  to  your  home  and  gorging  myself  from  the 
peanut  stand  of  the  noble  Roman  who  deals  out 
his  wares  to  all  who  come  without  a  care  of  the 
consequences;  I  ask  this  common  sense  question: 
What  condition  would  I  be  in  to  enjoy  your 
luscious  viands, and  what  kind  ofcourtesy  or  appre¬ 
ciation  would  this  be  for  all  your  kindness  in  pre¬ 
paring  for  me  ?  Well,  my  friend,  you  see  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  this  without  my  making  it.  There  across 


the  street  stands  the  house  of  the  dearest  friend  I 
have  ever  had.  One  day  out  of  seven  he  invites 
me  there  to  meet  with  him  and  to  commune  with 
him  and  to  receive  from  him  such  supply  as  he  has 
especially  provided  and  adapted  to  my  hungry, 
needy,  immortal  soul.  I  ask  again,  is  it  consist¬ 
ent  with  a  spiritual  worship,  is  it  conducive  to  a 
devotional  mind,  is  it  either  courteous  to  God  or 
just  to  myself  if  on  the  morning  of  that  sacred  day 
I  fill  my  thoughts  with  the  secularities,  the  com¬ 
mercialisms,  the  gossips,  the  scandal,  the  general 
excrescences  of  everyday  rough  and  tumble  life  in 
this  Mammon  loving  age?” 

My  interviewer  was  silent  for  a  surprising 
length  of  time.  Maybe  I  was  wrong,  but  I  fancied 
she  looked  up  from  the  floor  with  a  moistened  eye 
and  said  in  a  quivering  voice:  ‘‘I  have  never 
thought  of  this  view  of  the  matter  before,  and  I 
confess  I  am  able  now  to  see  but  one  fair  answer 
to  your  question :  ‘  It  cannot  be.’” 

Extract  from  an  Address  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Woman's  National  Subbath  Alliance,  December, 
1902,  by  Rev.  Chas.J.  Young,  D.D.,  Pastor  Church 
of  the  Puritans,  New  York. 
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ART  THOU  ROCK? 

BV  CHARLES  E.  JEFFERSON,  D.D. 

To  those  who  know  best  the  problems 
of  our  cities,  it  is  becoming  increasingly 
apparent  that  if  the  cities  of  our  republic 
are  to  be  won  and  held  for  Christ,  we  must 
have  a  higher  type  of  church  member  than 
the  average  Christian  now  in  the  field. 
And  from  this  it  must  not  be  inferred  that 
the  average  city  Christian  is  a  heathen 
man  or  a  publican.  He  is  neither  so 
worldly,  nor  so  aristocratic,  nor  so  hypo¬ 
critical  as  the  rural  caricaturist  often 
represents  him  to  be.  Those  who  know 
him  best  know  that  he  is  a  social,  warm¬ 
hearted,  honest,  sensible  man.  The  worst 
thing  that  can  be  said  about  him  is  that 
heisnot  strong  enough  to  stand  thestrain 
of  city  life.  He  is  not  wicked,  but  limp. 
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The  city  like  a  giant  molds  him  to  its  will. 
It  pushes  the  newspaper  under  his  eyes  on 
Sunday  morning,  and  he  is  not  strong 
enough  of  will  to  turn  his  eyes  away.  A 
friend  drops  in  to  see  him  Sunday  evening, 
and  he  remains  away  from  evening  worship. 
There  is  a  dinner  on  prayer  meeting  even¬ 
ing,  and  his  seat  is  vacant  at  the  prayer 
meeting. 

The  average  city  man  is  like  the  pro¬ 
verbial  politican — in  the  hands  of  his 
friends.  The  friends  of  Christians  are  their 
most  dangerous  foes.  It  is  surprising  how 
sensitive  many  good  people  are  to  social 
obligations,  and  how  indifferent  they  are 
to  the  obligations  of  their  church.  They 
are  punctilious  and  scrupulous  in  keeping 
engagements  in  society  and  business,  but 
they  have  no  conscience  whatever  concern¬ 
ing  the  duties  they  owe  to  their  church — 
and  they  are  not  bad  people  either.  They 
are  in  many  cases  lovely  people.  They  are 
generous,  high  minded,  chivalric  and  true, 
but  when  it  comes  to  seeing  what  church 
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membership  involves  they  are  near-sighted 
or  blind. 

The  most  sacred  covenant  any  man  on 
earth  can  make  is  that  which  a  Christian 
makes  with  Christ’s  church,  when  he 
identifies  himself  with  it,  and  yet  people  of 
spotless  social  reputation  and  a  high  sense 
of  honor  will  trample  on  their  church  cove¬ 
nant  without  a  twinge  of  compunction. 
They  do  not  do  it  maliciously,  but  from 
weakness  and  lack  of  thought.  They  are 
caught  in  the  swirl  of  city  life  and  carried 
hither  and  thither  by  the  swift-flowing  cur¬ 
rents,  and  before  they  are  aware  of  it  their 
church  life  is  reduced  to  a  precarious  and 
desultory  attendance  on  divine  worship  on 
bright  Sunday  mornings.  Right  there  lies 
the  secret  of  the  failure  of  Christianity  to 
master  our  cities.  Church  members,  with 
numerous  and  beautiful  exceptions,  are 
not  made  of  the  stuff  of  which  heroes  are 
made.  They  abhor  crucifixion.  There  is  a 
painful  lack  of  the  grit  which  made  the 
Puritans  invincible. 
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We  have  fallen  on  easy  times.  Life  is 
luxurious.  Ours  is  an  age  of  cushions  and 
rose  water.  But  there  is  arduous  work  to 
do.  The  trumpet  has  sounded,  calling  us 
to  battle.  Our  cities  are  so  many  battle 
fields  on  which  resolute  and  flint-willed 
men  must  wrestle  in  terrific  struggle  with 
the  forces  of  the  devil.  We  have  a  Gospel 
equal  to  the  world’s  needs.  All  we  lack  is 
men.  Never  will  Christianity  subdue  our 
American  cities  until  there  is  brought  into 
the  field  an  army  of  Christians  of  firmer 
texture  and  sterner  temper  than  that 
possessed  by  the  cohorts  now  engaged. 
Some  plead  for  endowments,  and  others 
advocate  a  change  of  methods,  but  what 
we  want  is  men.  The  members  of  our 
churches,  as  a  rule,  are  altogether  too 
flexible  and  obliging.  They  do  not  know 
how  to  strike  hard,  nor  are  they  willing  to 
stand  their  ground.  There  is  a  widespread 
fear  of  being  counted  narrow,  but  there  is 
a  narrowness  which  leads  to  life.  “  I  have 
a  baptism  to  be  baptised  with,  and  how 
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am  I  straightened  untilitis  accomplished?” 
So  said  the  broadest  man  that  ever  lived. 
There  is  a  dread  of  bigotry,  but  what  is 
bigotry  ?  If  placing  the  kingdom  of  God 
first  and  compelling  all  things  else  to  bend 
to  it  be  bigotry, then  what  the  world  now 
needs  is  bigots.  Bigotry  is  the  persecution 
of  others  who  do  not  agree  with  us.  The 
steadfast  and  stubborn  defense  of  those 
things  which  we  deem  of  importance  is 
sweet  reasonableness  and  imperative  duty. 
It  is  significant  that  the  one  thing  which 
Christ  first  looked  for  in  the  men  on  whose 
shoulders  he  wished  to  roll  the  world,  was 
something  which  he  designated  as  rock. 
As  soon  as  a  man  whose  temperament  had 
in  it  ingredients  capable  of  beingfused  into 
granite  came  under  his  eye,  he  gave  him  a 
new  name  “Rock.”  Later  on  when  the 
tides  of  the  world  were  flowing  away  from 
Jesus,  this  man  with  the  new  name  stood 
erect  and  declared  that  notwithstanding 
all  learned  men  were  saying  one  thing,  and 
all  the  people  another,  he  still  was  con- 
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vinced  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  the 
Sou  of  the  living  God.  It  was  then  that 
the  Lord  declared  he  would  build  his 
church  on  rock.  It  is  the  only  rock  which 
can  withstand  the  assaults  of  the  empire 
of  death. 

Our  cities  are  crying  for  rock-Christians. 
Of  gentle  Christians  and  affable  Christians 
and  kind-hearted  Christians  we  have  abun¬ 
dance.  The  church  to-day  lacks  the  one 
quality  for  which  the  Lord  looks  and 
waits.  City  Christians  should  stand  like 
rock  amid  the  seas  which  surge  and  roar, 
and  beneath  whose  billows  with  alarming 
frequency  honored  churches  disappear. 
Like  rock  they  should  stand  around  the 
Lord’s  day,  beating  back  the  social  and 
industrial  forces  which  are  rolling  in  like 
a  flood.  Nothing  but  rock  will  save  New 
York  and  Chicago,  Boston  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  from  the  fate  of  Sodom  and  Gomor¬ 
rah.  Like  rock,  church  members  should 
resist  all  invitations  of  saints  and  sinners 
which  would  lead  them  away  from  the 
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duties  and  the  meetings  of  their  church. 
If  Christians  are  unwilling  to  fight  for  the 
maintenance  of  Christian  institutions  and 
the  progress  of  Christian  ideals,  who, 
pray,  is  going  to  save  the  world  ?  The 
road  to  victory  in  these  fair,  well-spoken 
days  is  as  of  old,  by  way  of  the  cross. 
Without  sweat  and  blood  and  sacrifice 
and  obedience  unto  death  there  is  no  re¬ 
demption  possible  for  us  or  our  republic. 
The  only  Christians  who  can  save  our 
cities  from  their  sins,  are  Christians  who 
have  the  heroic  temper  and  the  undaunted 
will  of  him  whom  we  love  to  call  Rock  of 
Ages. 

New  Yobk  City. 
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VACATION  SABBATHS. 


BY  MRS.  MARGARET  E.  SANGSTER. 

As  I  write  the  title  of  this  little  leaflet, 
memory  calls  into  being  before  my  eyes  the 
beautiful  face  and  graceful  figure  of  a  dear 
lady,  no  longer  here.  Reverses  of  fortune, 
sweeping  and  sudden,  obliged  her  to  open 
her  spacious  home,  long  the  center  of  an  ele¬ 
gant  hospitality,  to  the  stranger  and  the 
summer  boarder.  She  expressed  her  sur¬ 
prise,  naively,  at  one  aspect  of  the  case,  as 
it  unfolded  to  her  inexperience. 

“  People  write  and  inquire  about  every¬ 
thing.  Is  there  shade,  is  there  a  well,  is 
there  a  playground,  are  there  mosquitoes,  is 
there  malaria,  may  they  drive,  or  row,  or 
sail,  or  ride,  can  they  have  rooms  with  the 
morning  sunshine,  is  the  piano  in  tune,  in 
fact  there  is  not  a  detail  left  to  the  imagi¬ 
nation.  They  solicit  fullest  knowledge,  and 
properly,  but  nobody  asks  about  Church 
privileges.” 
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The  omission  was  significant.  In  arrang¬ 
ing  for  the  summer  holiday,  Church  privi¬ 
leges  do  not  occupy  a  large  space  in  the 
mind  of  the  ordinary  tourist,  and  country 
pastors  do  not  always  discover  that  visiting 
Christians  are  a  source  of  strength  and  help 
to  their  congregations.  When  the  best  day 
of  the  week  is  used,  not  as  a  day  of  sacred 
rest,  but  as  a  secular  recreation,  by  people 
who  when  at  home  neither  ride  nor  row  nor 
in  any  other  way  invade  the  religious  order 
of  the  Sabbath,  the  example  is  not  to  the 
profit  of  younger  or  older  observers.  Why 
should  there  be  a  license  in  the  mountains, 
or  by  the  sea,  which  is  not  desired  nor  ac¬ 
cepted  in  the  home  life  of  the  city? 

To  the  Christian,  away  from  his  own 
pew  and  his  own  pastor,  particularly  if 
attendance  on  the  sanctuary  has  been  regu¬ 
lar,  there  comes  the  temptation  to  simply 
drift  with  the  mass  when  on  a  vacation. 
Perhaps  the  question  of  Church  privileges 
did  “slip  his  mind.”  Perhaps  he  does  not 

feel  that  Dr.  -  can  have  a  rival  in  an 

unknown  minister.  Perhaps  the  woods  and 
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trecs  and  streams  invite,  and  a  book,  it  may 
be  of  sermons,  or  a  religious  paper,  holds 
out  an  attraction  superior  to  that  of  the 
house  of  God. 

Nevertheless,  if  a  Sabbath  well  spent 
means  a  week  of  content  anywhere,  it  means 
it  as  fully  away  from  home  as  in  home’s 
dear  precincts.  The  restful  thoughts,  the 
spiritual  elevation,  the  opportunity  for  com¬ 
munion,  are  given  in  large  measure  when 
one  is  doing  quiet  duty  without  ostentation 
and  in  simplicity. 

The  responsibility  of  the  whole  Church  for 
the  keeping  of  the  American  Sabbath  intact 
is  the  responsibility  of  every  individual 
church  member. 

It  may  not  seem  much  to  you  or  to  me, 
temporarily  domiciled  in  a  hotel,  or  at  a 
friend’s  house,  or  keeping  house  in  a  sum¬ 
mer  cottage,  to  pay  the  same  reverence  to 
the  Lord’s  Day  that  we  do  when  at  home, 
but  certainly  change  of  place  does  not  lessen 
obligation.  If  Sabbath-keeping  is  a  duty 
in  one,  it  is  a  duty  in  another  environment. 
It  Sabbath-breaking  is  a  sin  in  one,  it  is  a 
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sin  in  another  environment.  Release  is 
never  ours  from  the  obligation  to  obey  the 
Divine  injunction,  “  Remember  the  Sabbath 
day  to  keep  it  holy.’' 

I  spent  a  summer  Sabbath  last  year  in  a 
little  out-of-the-way  hamlet  on  Long  Island. 
How  sweet  it  was  !  How  tranquil  !  No 
bicycle  glided  with  clanging  bell  down  the 
white  road.  No  sail  put  out  on  the  bay. 
Nobody  drove  for  pleasure.  The  soft  air 
was  thrilled  by  notes  of  praise  from  homes 
and  from  the  white-spired  church,  and  at 
set  of  sun  we  felt  that  we  had  spent  a  sea¬ 
son  with  the  Lord  of  the  Sabbath. 

Dear  friends,  let  us  meet  the  issue  which 
confronts  us.  It  is  required  of  every  Ameri¬ 
can  Christian,  man  and  woman,  that  each 
in  his  or  her  own  lot,  as  custodians  of  God’s 
holy  day,  all  of  us  shall  be  found  faithful. 

“  Be  thou  faithful  unto  death,  and  I  will 
give  thee  a  crown  of  life.” 
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(Reprinted  from  the  Central  Presbyterian,  Richmond,  Va., 
by  permission.) 


DENKICHPS  DAY  OF  REST. 

A  Story  from  Mission  Lands 
Founded  on  Fact. 

& 

Bv  Mamie  Fletcher  Basore 

& 

DENKICHI  had  inherited  the  business  of  his 
father,  who  was  a  prosperous  rice-merchant 
in  the  city  of  Osaka.  Early  and  late  was  heard 
the  thump,  thump  of  the  big  wooden  flails  in  the 
rice-bins,  and  the  voices  of  coolies  busy  behind 
the  fringe  of  ropes  which  separated  them  from 
passers-by  in  the  street.  While,  as  morning  and 
evening  came,  the  clatter  of  wooden  geta  (sandals 
set  on  narrow  ledges  or  strips  to  keep  the  wearer 
from  mud  and  dust)  sounded  incessantly  as  cus¬ 
tomers  came  and  went  with  their  daily  portion  of 
rice. 

ButDenkichi  was  in  trouble.  By  chance,  as  he 
thought,  he  picked  up  one  day  a  leaf  of  paper  on 
which  were  written  characters  in  the  new  and 
strange  print  in  which  Japanese  liana  (syllabary) 
was  appearing,  and  being  an  omnivorous  reader, 


he  kept  it  for  future  reading.  At  night,  over  his 
charcoal  brazier,  he  drew  the  leaf  from  the  bosom 
of  his  robe,  and  read,  and  re-read,  until  he  knew  it 
almost  by  heart.  Thoughts  of  the  wonderful 
teaching  the  words  contained  kept  him  awake 
while  the  rest  of  the  family  slept  soundly  on  the 
matted  floor  around  him.  If  these  words  were 
true,  he  had  been  wrong  all  his  life,  and  faith  in 
Shaka  (Buddha)  was  naught.  Denkichi  was  a 
man  of  honest  and  earnest  purpose;  and  though  he 
had  heard  something  of  the  “Jesus  way’’  he  knew 
of  it  only  as  the  religion  of  the  foreigner.  Grow¬ 
ing  up  in  the  belief  in  Shaka,  its  teaching  as  given 
bv  the  reformed  sect  of  Jodoshinshin,  which  stood 
for  purity  and  honesty  of  life  in  its  disciples,  had 
satisfied  him;  and  upon  the  faithful  practice  of  its 
principles  as  far  as  he  knew  them  he  rested  his 
hope  of  salvation. 

In  a  distant  part  of  the  city  he  knew  of  a  for¬ 
eign  teacher  of  the  new  religion,  and  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  go  to  see  him  and  learn  more  about  it. 
In  all  lands  there  have  been  found  souls  who,  in 
the  midst  of  heathen  darkness,  have  had  some 
revelation  of  a  Being  at  once  Creator  and  Saviour 
and  who  are  ready  to  accept  and  understand  the 
fuller  knowledge  that  comes  with  the  Christian 
religion;  and  Denkichi,  though  worshipping  at 
the  shrine  of  his  ancestors,  was  like  a  little  child, 


open  to  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  Christ.  He  had, 
he  could  have,  no  unworthy  object  in  accepting 
the  new  faith.  He  was  a  “rice  Christian;”  but 
the  article  was  bought  and  paid  for,  and  afforded 
a  good  income  in  his  thrifty  hands. 

Attending  the  little  church  of  native  believers 
twice  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  and  again  on 
the  fourth,  had  been  a  pleasure  rather  than  a 
duty.  Here  he  learned  of  the  Lord’s  Day,  that  it 
must  be  a  day  of  rest,  holy  to  the  Lord,  and  here 
his  trouble  had  come.  One  by  one  the  ten  com¬ 
mandments  were  read  and  studied,  and  for  that 
which  gave  the  warning,  “Remember  the  Sabbath 
(Rest-day  in  Japanese)  to  keep  it  holy,"  no  ex¬ 
position  was  necessary  for  understanding  the 
words,  “In  it  thou  shalt  not  do  any  work.  Thou 
nor  thy  son,  nor  thy  daughter,  thy  man-servant 
nor  thy  maid-servant.”  Here  he  stopped,  and  the 
trouble  began.  “Do  no  work!”  rang  in  his  ears 
through  the  noise  of  the  flails  at  work  in  his  rice 
bins  on  the  Day  of  Rest  as  on  other  days.  “Do 
no  work”  spoke  to  him  abovehis  power  to  reason 
that  there  was  no  day  of  rest  for  man  or  beast 
among  the  millions  of  his  countrymen.  No  work 
on  the  first  day  meant  no  work  on  the  other 
days;  for  his  customers  would  find  other  places 
conveniently  open  on  all  days:  and  customers 
tailing  or  uncertain,  his  occupation  was  gone,  and 


with  it  all  support  for  himself  and  his  family. 
His  friends  had  already  discussed  his  change  of 
religion,  and  placed  it  to  his  discredit,  and  many 
had  been  the  family  meetings  to  urge  him  to  give 
up  this  “new  way.”  Must  he  yield  now  in 
the  face  of  the  difficulty  which  met  him  at  the 
threshold? 

One  morning  a  broad  tablet  in  front  of  his 
store  informed  the  public  that  the  store  would  be 
closed  the  next  day,  and  thereafter,  always,  on 
the  first  day  of  the  week,  and  that  all  who  came 
to  buy  rice  the  day  before  would  receive  double 
measure  for  their  money.  The  device  succeeded, 
buyers  flocked  from  his  own  district,  and  as  the 
notice  appeared  week  after  week,  from  other  parts 
of  the  city.  Trade  increased  overwhelmingly, 
profit  came  with  reputation,  and  as  each  day  of 
crowding  sales  was  followed  by  a  Day  of  Rest,  in 
gladness  of  heart  and  in  gratitude  Denkichi  joined 
the  little  company  of  believers  in  their  services  of 
prayer  and  praise. 

He  had  proved  the  promise.  “Seek  ye  first  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  all  these  things  shall  be 
added.” 

& 
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Why  I  Attend  Church 


On  Rainy  Sundays 

1 .  Because  the  Fourth  Commandment  does  not 
except  the  rainy  Sabbath. 

2.  Because  I  insist  on  the  minister  being  there, 
whose  contract  is  no  more  binding  than  mine. 

3.  Because  I  may  miss  exactly  the  sermon  or 
prayer  I  need. 

4.  Because  my  presence  helps  more  on  rainy 
than  on  bright  days. 

5.  Because  the  rain  did  not  keep  me  from  the 
tea  last  Monday,  nor  the  reception  last  Tuesday, 
nor  the  dinner  last  Wednesday,  nor  the  ball 
game  last  Saturday,  nor  the  store  any  other  day 
in  the  week. 

6  Because  an  example  which  cannot  stand  a 
little  wetting  is  of  little  account 

7.  Because  my  faith  should  not  be  a  matter  of 
thermometers. 

8.  Because  my  real  excuse  must  be  to  the  God 
of  the  Sabbath. 
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Sunday  Observance  in  the  Home. 


'J’HIS  is  a  subject  of  vital  interest  and 

importance  to  all  Christian  fathers  and 
mothers,  and  many  consider  it  a  difficult 
problem  to  solve,  but  it  really  ought  not  to 
be  so  hard.  To  begin  with,  what  we  want 
our  children  to  be,  we  must  first  be  ourselves, 
and  in  all  homes  where  the  parents  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  attending  church  and 
Sunday  school  regularly  it  usually  follows  as 
a  matter  of  course  that  the  children  will 
expect  and  want  to  spend  Sunday  in  the 
same  way. 

It  can  be  made  the  most  joyous  as  well  as 
the  most  profitable  day  in  the  whole  week  if 
we  will  only  study  a  little  the  things  that  will 
make  it  so.  In  the  first  place,  let  it  be  a  day 
of  activity,  and  not  of  restriction.  Let  the 
children  as  soon  as  they  are  old  enough 
render  some  service  themselves,  as  well  as 
receive  instruction  and  benefit.  This  will 
usually  arouse  their  interest  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else.  If  they  are  musical  and  most  child- 


ren  can  be  made  so,  they  can  perhaps  con¬ 
tribute  something  in  that  way,  and  even  be¬ 
fore  they  can  teach  in  the  Sunday  school  they 
can  help  amuse  and  teach  their  younger 
brothers  and  sisters  at  home,  or  spend  an 
hour  or  two  in  reading  to  other  little  children, 
who  have  no  good  home  influences.  Besides 
the  duties  of  Sunday,  we  can  also  have  much 
innocent  and  wholesome  enjoyment,  such  as 
reading  and  music  of  proper  character,  or  a 
quiet  walk  in  the  woods  or  by  the  sea,  where 
the  wonders  of  God’s  love  and  power  are 
made  manifest  to  us  in  the  beauties  of  Nature. 
We  know  what  a  change  has  taken  place  in 
our  own  country  in  the  last  twenty-five  years, 
in  the  public  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  Many 
lay  this  to  the  reaction  from  the  strict  Puritan 
Sunday,  which  however,  only  held  sway  in  a 
very  small  section,  and  the  influence  of  the 
foreign  element  which  is  flocking  to  our  shores 
in  greater  numbers  every  year.  These  two 
reasons  are  not  sufficient  to  account  for  it  all, 
and  we  must  look  to  the  example  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  Christian  people,  or  at  least  nominal 
Christians,  to  see  where  the  trouble  really  lies. 
Sunday  entertaining  having  become  fashion¬ 
able  in  a  certain  set,  many  people  are  willing 
to  sacrifice  their  convictions  and  principles 


for  the  sake  of  conforming  to  a  wordly  stand¬ 
ard.  Needless  to  say,  this  not  only  interferes 
with  our  religious  duties  and  privileges,  but 
does  away  with  the  enjoyment  of  family  re¬ 
union,  which  should  always  be  a  prominent 
feature  of  the  Sabbath. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  exclude  all  visitors 
from  our  home  on  Sunday,  but  they  should 
be  expected  to  join  with  the  family  in  all  their 
forms  of  worship,  and  in  this  way  perhaps 
many  may  be  helped  and  influenced  who  have 
never  before  seen  a  Sunday  properly  ob¬ 
served.  We  should  also  discourage  Sunday 
travel  as  must  as  possible,  making  it  under¬ 
stood  that  we  do  not  care  to  have  visitors  ar¬ 
rive  or  depart  from  our  homes  on  Sunday. 
This  is  not  only  for  our  own  personal  good> 
but  that  we  may  do  all  we  can  to  bring  about  a 
change  in  the  service  of  public  transportation, 
which  makes  Sunday  in  nearly  all  cases  a 
more  laborious  day  than  any  other  to  its  em¬ 
ployees.  This  leads  us  somewhat  outside  of 
the  home,  and  isbe3’ondthe  present  scope  of 
this  article,  but  if  we  carefully  and  faithfully 
preserve  the  sanctity  and  beauty  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath  in  our  homes,  we  will  set  an  example 
which  will  reach  far  beyond  it,  and  will  help 
to  bring  about  better  conditions  for  others. 


The  Christian  and  the  Observance 
of  the  Sabbath  — 

Some  Broad  Principles 


THE  CHRISTIAN  AS  A  CITIZEN 

SHE  Sabbath  has  a  civil  meaning,  in 
which  Christians  are  concerned  as 
citizens,  but  regarding  which  non-Chris¬ 
tians  should  be  equally  concerned. 

So  far  as  necessity  and  mercy  will 
permit,  it  should  be  free  from  labor. 

The  civil  law  may  properly  restrain 
citizens  from  demands  or  practices 
which  destroy  or  disturb  it,  as  a  day  of 
rest. 

But  the  state  is  concerned,  also,  with 
the  higher  life  of  its  people.  It  must 
give  that  life  a  full  chance,  though  it 
may  not  force  methods  upon  it. 

It  should  protect  the  day,  as  a  day  of 


worship,  allowing  nothing  that  hinders 
or  disturbs  worship,  that  aids  in  the  use 
of  the  day  for  destructive  purposes,  or 
tends  to  coarsen  the  lives  of  its  people. 

The  Christian  Citizen,  realizing  the 
value  of  organized  religion,  both  for  the 
state  and  the  individual,  is  responsible 
for  protecting  the  day,  legally,  from 
employments  and  recreations  which 
tend  to  turn  men  from  worship. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  AS  AN  INDIVIDUAL 

All  days  belong  to  God,  but  the  Sab¬ 
bath  is  a  day  of  holy  resting ,  required 
by  God’s  law  in  Scripture,  and  in  the 
human  soul. 

It  is  meant  for’the  higher  life,  and 
should  be  observed  with  regard  to  that 
life.  The  Sabbath  was  made  for  that 
which  makes  man  peculiarly  man. 

Mere  physical  rest  and  esthetic  en¬ 
joyment  are  not  the  chief  elements 


in  the  higher  life,  though  they  may 
serve  it. 

The  higher  life  is  cultivated  by  rela¬ 
tion  to  God,  and  the  day  should  be 
used  to  maintain  and  strengthen  that 
relation. 

The  element  of  worship  claims  first 
place,  and  only  those  practices  which 
make  life  finer  and  richer,  are  appropriate 
to  the  day. 

The  day  should  be  so  observed,  that 
its  memories  shall  be  joyous,  while  also 
holy. 

But  every  Christian  must  determine 
his  observance  in  part,  by  the  rights  of 
others  in  the  day,  never  permitting 
himself  practices  which  encourage  its 
violation,  or  needlessly  increase  its 

difficulties.  _ 
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MARK  ii,  27,  28. 

THE  SABBATH  WAS  MADE  FOR 
MAN  .  .  .  THEREFORE  THE  SON  OF 
MAN  IS  LORD  ALSO  OF  THE  SAB¬ 
BATH. 

Believing  that  the  publication  of 
the  Sunday  newspaper  compels 
many  thousands  of  my  fellow 
beings  to  work  on  Sunday,  thus 
depriving  them  of  the  possibility 
of  obeying  God’s  law  to  keep  holy 
His  day,  and  depriving  them  of  the 
much  needed  rest  after  the  toil  of 
six  days,  I  therefore  resolve  not  to 
buy  or  read  any  Sunday  news¬ 
papers,  and  I  will  also  use  my  in¬ 
fluence  to  prevent  the  reading  or 
purchasing  of  them  by  others. 


ROMANS  xiv,  15. 

BUT  IF  THY  BROTHER  BE 
GRIEVED  .  .  .  NOW  WALKEST  THOU 
NOT  CHARITABLY  .  .  .  DESTROY 
NOT  HIM  FOR  WHOM  CHRIST  DIED. 
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An  Appeal  to 
Loyal  Americans 


George  Washington 

National  morality  cannot  prevail  if  religious  principles  be  excluded. 

Daniel  Webster 

The  longer  I  live  the  more  highly  do  I  esteem  the  proper  observance 
of  the  Christian  Sabbath  and  the  more  grateful  do  I  feel  toward  those 
who  impress  its  importance  on  the  community. 

Justice  McLean,  of  the  Supreme  Court 

Where  there  is  no  Christian  Sabbath,  there  is  no  Christian  morality  ; 
and  without  this  free  institutions  cannot  long  be  sustained. 

William  H.  Seward 

Every  day’s  observation  and  experience  confirm  the  opinion  that  the 
ordinances  which  require  the  observance  of  one  day  in  seven,  and  the 
Christian  faith  which  hallows  it,  are  our  chief  security  for  all  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  for  temporal  blessings  and  spiritual  hopes. 


Ex-President  Benjamin  Harrison 

Experience  and  observation  convince  me  that  all  who  work  with 
hand  or  brain  require  the  rest  which  a  general  observance  of  the  Sabbath 
only  can  secure.  The  philanthropist  and  the  Christian  may  approach  the 
subject  from  different  directions ;  but  whether  we  regard  man  as  an 
animal  or  mortal,  we  should  unite  in  securing  for  him  the  rest  that  body 
and  spirit  both  demand  for  their  best  condition  and  highest  good.  Those 
who  do  not  find  the  Divine  command  in  the  Book  cannot  fail  to  find  it 
in  the  man. 

Hon.  William  Strong,  Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 

The  first  settlers  of  this  country  were  a  body  of  select  men.  They 
were  profoundly  impressed  by  the  conviction  that  a  weekly  Sabbath  was 
essential  to  the  highest  welfare  of  the  communities  which  they  established, 
and  they  therefore  enacted  laws  to  enforce  a  proper  observance  of  that 
day.  It  was  not  more  upon  theological  considerations  than  it  was  upon 
secular  and  social  that  they  framed  those  laws  and  enforced  strict  observ¬ 
ance  to  them.  The  Sabbath  so  observed,  no  one  can  doubt,  contributed 
largely  to  the  formation  of  that  character  which  has  stood  us  in  so  much 
stead  in  our  own  history,  and  which  has  been  the  admiration  of  the  world. 


Rev.  Wilbur  F.  Crafts,  Superintendent  of  Reform  Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Let  us  then  hold  at  any  cost — for  it  is  easier  to  defend  than  to  capture 
—the  only  defensible  ground  of  Sabbath  observance,  namely,  that  both 
the  authority  of  God  and  the  good  of  man  require  on  that  day  the  cessa¬ 
tion  of  all  needless  work  and  of  all  public  amusements. 

Josiah  Strong,  President  American  Institute  of  Social  Service 

The  Sabbath  is  a  bulwark  of  a  vital  Christianity,  and  a  vital  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  the  bulwark  of  the  nation. 

D,  L.  Moody 

You  show  me  a  nation  that  has  given  up  the  Sabbath  and  I  will  show 
you  a  nation  that  has  got  the  seeds  of  decay. 

Unanimous  Decision,  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  delivered  by  Mr.  Justice 
Field,  March  16,  1885. —  1  IT  U.  S.  710. 

Laws  setting  aside  Sunday  as  a  day  of  rest  are  upheld,  not  from  any 
right  of  the  Government  to  legislate  for  the  promotion  of  religious  ob¬ 
servances,  but  from  its  right  to  protect  all  persons  from  the  physical  and 
moral  debasement  that  comes  from  uninterrupted  labor.  Such  laws  have 
always  been  deemed  beneficial  and  merciful  laws,  especially  to  the  poor 
and  dependent,  to  the  laborers  in  our  factories  and  workshops  and  in  the 
heated  rooms  of  our  cities;  and  their  validity  has  been  sustained  by  the 
highest  courts  of  the  states. 

Catholic  Presbyterian 

The  cause  of  God,  the  cause  of  nations,  and  pre-eminently  the  cause 
of  the  working  men. 

Dr.  Mark  Hopkins 

God  has  joined  liberty  with  the  sacred  Sabbath. 

Rev.  W.  W.  Atterbury,  Secretary  New  York  Sabbath  Committee 

Here  is  a  question  where  men  who  differ  on  other  subjects  may  stand 
together.  The  Protestant  and  the  Roman  Catholic,  the  Lutheran  and  the 
strictest  Puritan,  have  alike  an  interest  in  maintaining  our  Sunday  law. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 

Christianity  has  given  us  the  Sabbath,  the  Jubilee  of  the  whole  world, 
whose  light  dawns  welcome  alike  into  the  closet  of  the  philosopher,  into 
the  garret  of  toil,  and  into  prison  cells,  and  everywhere  suggests,  even 
to  the  vile,  the  dignity  of  spiritual  being. 

Prof.  Goldwin  Smith 

It  is  the  freedom  and  educating  power  of  Sundays  which  explains 
the  average  prosperity  of  America. 


John  Stuart  Mil! 

Operatives  are  perfectly  right  in  thinking  that  if  there  were  no  Sunday 
rest,  seven  days  work  would  have  to  be  given  for  six  days  pay. 

Horace  Greeley 

Under  our  civilization  the  liberty  of  rest  for  each  is  secured  only  by  a 
lcnv  of  rest  for  all. 

Henry  George 

I  believe  that  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath  is  one  of  the  greatest 
benefits  the  human  race  ever  had.  I  believe  in  the  strict  enforcement 
of  the  law  that  prevents  servile  labor  being  carried  on  on  the  seventh  day. 

Bishop  Henry  C.  Potter 

It  is  as  utter  impertinence  for  the  German  or  the  Frenchman,  for  the 
Jew  or  the  Mohammedan,  to  come  here  demanding  that  we  shall  waive 
the  customs,  and  repeal  the  laws  that  hallow  our  Lord’s  Day,  as  that  we 
should  surrender  our  language  for  the  dialect  of  the  Black  Forest,  or  our 
marriage  relations  for  the  domestic  usages  of  the  Sultan. 

Horn.  John  Randolph  Tucker,  M.  C. 

I  wish  to  testify  my  belief  that  the  institutional  customs  of  our 
fathers,  m  remembering  the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy,  as  the  conser- 
vatoi  of  their  Christian  religion,  is  the  Foundation  of  our  political  system, 
and  the  only  hope  of  American  freedom,  progress  and  glory. 

Rt.  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone 

Piom  a  moral,  social  and  physical  point  of  view  the  observance  of 
Sunday  is  a  duty  of  absolute  consequence. 

John  Bright 

I  he  stability  and  character  of  our  country  and  the  advancement  of 
our  race  depends,  I  believe,  very  largely  upon  the  mode  in  which  the 
Day  of  Rest,  which  seems  to  have  been  specially  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
mankind,  shall  be  used  and  observed. 

Blackstone 

A  corruption  of  morals  usually  follows  a  profanation  of  the  Sabbath. 

Bishop  Regan 

God  grant  that  we  may  never  see  the  Sunday  profaned  here  in  our 
own  country  as  we  have  seen  it  in  other  lands. 

Sir  Walter  Scott 

Give  the  world  one-half  of  Sunday  and  you  will  soon  find  that 
religion  has  no  strong  hold  on  the  other  half. 

De  Tocqueville 

France  must  have  her  American  Sabbath  or  she  is  ruined. 

Humboldt 

It  is  as  unreasonable  as  inhuman  to  work  beyond  six  days  weekly. 


Lutheran  World 

An  examination  of  life’s  activities  will  reveal  its  throbbing  commer¬ 
cial  spirit.  It  has  gained  our  country  an  unique  position  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world.  It  has  characterized  our  age  as  materialistic.  And  it  has  forced 
a  warning  from  the  lips  and  pens  of  thoughtful  men.  Our  age  is  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  running  itself  out  of  breath  and  dying  of  heart  disease.  In  its 
chase  for  wealth  it  may  run  away  from  God  ;  and  in  its  flight  it  may  throw 
off  those  moral  principles  that  bind  together  strong  government  and  that 
are  the  sinews  of  normal  national  life.  If  the  tread  of  the  times  is  away 
from  the  Lord’s  day  as  a  day  of  rest,  then  the  first  day  of  the  week  is  a 
vital  problem.  Somewhere  and  sometime  under  God’s  providence  a  halt 
must  be  made.  Let  us  pray  that  it  come  not  too  late,  when  our  resources 
have  slipped  through  our  fingers  and  our  strength  is  exhausted  ! 

La  Presse,  Paris 

England  owes  much  of  her  energy  and  character  to  the  religious 
keeping  of  Sunday.  Why  cannot  France  follow  her,  as  the  Sabbath  was 
made  for  all  men  and  we  need  its  blessing. 

Dr.  Peterman,  of  Prussian  Reichstag 

In  England,  Sunday  is  kept  as  a  day  for  God  and  man,  and  above 
all,  for  the  workman.  Oh,  that  our  poor  misguided  Socialists  would 
come  to  a  place  like  London,  in  order  to  see  how  honestly,  industriously, 
punctually,  vigorously,  and  orderly,  work  is  carried  on  there  throughout 
the  week  !  then  on  a  Sunday  comes  the  rest. 

Louis  Blanc 

The  diminution  of  the  hours  of  labor  does  not  involve  any  diminution 
of  production.  In  England  a  workman  produces  in  fifty-six  hours  as 
much  as  a  French  workman  produces  in  seventy-two  hours,  because  his 
forces  are  better  husbanded. 

Gilfilian 

There  has  perhaps  never  been  a  topic  on  which  a  greater  number  of 
the  wise  and  good  have  been  agreed,  than  the  divine  authority,  the 
sanctity  and  the  value  of  a  weekly  day  of  rest  and  prayer. 

Hallam 

A  holiday  Sabbath  is  the  ally  of  despotism,  a  Christian  Sabbath  is 
the  Holy  Day  of  freedom. 

De  Tocqueville 

Despotism  may  govern  without  faith,  but  liberty  cannot. 

John  Foster 

The  Sabbath  is  a  remarkable  appointment  for  raising  the  general 
tenor  of  moral  existence. 

Ex-President  Theodore  Roosevelt 

Experience  shows  that  the  day  of  rest  is  essential  to  mankind  ;  tnat  it  is  demanded 
by  civilization,  as  well  as  by  Christianity.  February ,  1 904. 
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A  TALK  ON  SUNDAY  OBSERVANCE. 

By  REV.  W.  R.  RICHARDS,  D.D.,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

“let  ua  las  aalbe  eyerie  wetgbt.”  Ibeb.  ill,  t. 

TT  IS  that  splendid  figure  of  the  foot  race,  the 
Christian  running  the  race— tiers  upon  tiers  of 
spectators  rising  above  him.  A  great  cloud  of  wit¬ 
nesses  ;  all  the  good  men  and  true  of  past  ages  look¬ 
ing  down  upon  him;  and  the  knowledge  of  their 
presence  cheers  the  runner  to  his  utmost  exertions ; 
but  he  is  not  looking  at  the  spectators— no  time  for 
that;  he  looks  straight  forward  toward  one  who 
stands  at  the  finish,  Jesus,  holding  out  the  prize. 

It  is  a  wonderful  parable,  and  full  of  instruction ) 
but  to-day  I  ask  you  to  attend  to  a  single  clause  in 
it:  “Let  us  lay  aside  every  weight.”  That  is  what 
any  runner  will  do  who  is  in  earnest  in  his  desire  to 
win.  He  has  cast  off  every  rag  of  needless  clothing, 
he  has  trained  off  every  ounce  of  superfluous  flesh ; 
the  race  will  be  decided,  perhaps,  by  the  last  fifth  of 
a  second,  and  he  is  not  willing  to  carry  anything, 
any  needless  burden,  that  might  retard  his  running, 
for  he  runs  to  win;  and  that  is  what  the  Apostle 
sets  before  us  as  an  emblem,  or  parable,  of  the 
Christian  life. 
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It  is  a  very  instructive  parable.  What  a  new 
light  it  may  throw  on  the  nature  of  certain  common 
accessories  of  our  life  when  you  treat  them  as  possible 
weights  or  hindrances  in  running  a  race.  We  often 
discuss  them  from  another  point  of  view.  You  will 
sometimes  hear  men  discussing  whether  this  or  that 
conduct  is  right  for  a  Christian,  and  arguing  that 
everything  they  feel  like  doing  must  be  right,  unless 
some  clear  law  can  be  produced  that  will  prove  it 
wrong.  If  any  neighbor  ventures  a  kindly  remon¬ 
strance  with  us  concerning  some  pleasant  habit  of 
ours,  or  some  questionable  association ;  or  if  our 
consciences,  which  can  be  far  more  troublesome  in 
these  matters  than  the  most  troublesome  neighbor 
— if  even  our  own  consciences  begin  to  put  in  their 
remonstrance,  making  us  uncomfortable  about 
things  that  we  have  determined  to  enjoy,  we  answer 
rather  peevishly,  “What  is  the  harm.  When  has  it 
ever  been  forbidden?  Open  the  Bible;  show  us  any 
clear  law  against  it.”  That  is  hard  to  do,  for  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  New  Testament  does  not  furnish 
many  plain  laws  on  these  questions  of  conduct. 

But  now  suppose  that  instead  of  talking  about 
laws,  you  put  yourself  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  race 
course,  talking  about  weights.  Will  you  imagine 
some  contestant  entering  a  race,  and  when  the  time 
comes  he  takes  his  place  at  the  starting  line,  but  they 
cry  out  to  him:  “You  don’t  mean  to  say  you  are 
going  to  run  in  all  those  things?”  "Yes,”  he 
answers,  “why  not  ?”  “  That  heavy  suit  of  clothes  ?” 
“Yes,  it  is  a  fine  suit,  imported  from  London.”  “That 
heavy  fur  overcoat?  ”  “  Yes,  that  is  a  favorite  coat 
of  mine,  very  becoming;  don’t  you  think  so?  ”  “That 
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valise  in  your  hand  ?  ”  “  Yes,  it  is  full  of  gold.  You 
do  not  suppose  I  would  leave  this  behind  for  some 
one  to  run  off  with?”  “But  do  you  expect  to  run 
the  race  with  all  that  weight  on  you  ?  ”  “  Yes,”  the 
man  answers,  impatiently,  “I  expect  to  do  it,  and  I 
shall  do  it,  and  you  cannot  stop  me;  there  is  no  law 
against  it.  I  have  read  through  carefully  all  the 
rules  of  this  competition,  and  there  is  not  a  single 
word  in  them  against  wearing  overcoats  or  carrying 
valises.  I  shall  do  it.”  “  Very  well,  then,”  they  sav, 
“  we  can  stand  it  if  you  can.  Are  you  ready?  Go!” 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  anything  so  utterly  absurd 
as  that  on  a  literal  race  track,  but  can  you  not 
imagine  some  such  conversation  as  that  on  this 
spiritual  race  course,  that  we  call  the  Christian  life? 

Now,  our  good  friend  who  wrote  us  this  epistle 
advises  against  any  such  foolish  policy.  It  is  truly 
a  race,  he  says,  that  is  set  before  you,  and  it  will 
take  your  very  best  running  to  win;  therefore  lay 
aside  every  weight. 

For  the  whole  life  is  like  a  race.  And  yet  we  are 
not  expected  to  run  in  just  the  same  way  all  the 
time.  The  race  is  run  off  in  heats,  as  you  might  say. 
There  are  running  times  and  breathing  times,  and 
the  proper  costume  differs  according  to  the  times. 
Only  a  fool  would  wear  that  heavy  coat  while  he 
was  running,  but  the  runner  might  be  foolish  not  to 
throw  some  such  protection  over  his  shoulders  when 
he  was  catching  his  breath  after  the  run.  So,  as  our 
lives  are  ordered  in  this  world  by  divine  Providence, 
there  will  be  great  diversity  in  the  proper  employ¬ 
ment  of  their  different  times.  To-day,  there  may  be 
some  strong  enemy  to  be  overcome,  or  some  one  goal 
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to  be  attained,  and  I  must  let  everything  else  go  to 
attend  to  this.  Employments  and  pleasures,  that 
would  be  proper  and  necessary  at  other  times,  might 
be  a  fatal  hindrance  at  this  time  for  attaining  the 
particular  goal,  or  overcoming  the  particular  enemy 
now  set  before  me,  and  therefore  I  must  let  them  go 
— to-day.  To-morrow,  when  this  particular  spurt 
has  been  finished,  the  Lord  may  allow  me  to  catch 
my  breath  and  attend  to  other  matters,  until  the 
next  hard  spurt  comes,  on  some  later  day. 

You  find  illustrations  of  this  in  the  life  of  our 
Lord  himself.  Those  forty  days  of  temptation  after 
His  baptism  were  evidently  a  period  that  made 
peculiar  demand  upon  Him.  He  turned  away  from 
men  altogether,  and  He  neither  ate  nor  drank.  Even 
the  common  employments  and  associations  of  His 
life  at  other  times,  would  have  hindered  His  settling 
aright  the  great  questions  then  put  upon  Him  for 
settlement.  And  so  He  stripped  Himself  of  all  of 
them ;  anything  would  be  a  weight ;  and  He  laid 
aside  every  weight,  until  that  goal  was  won.  But 
when  He  came  back  from  the  solitude  and  that 
particular  goal  had  been  won,  then  He  went  among 
men  once  more  eating  and  drinking. 

But  then  again  came  the  crisis  of  choosing  His 
twelve  apostles.  All  that  that  meant  to  Him  in  the 
way  of  decision,  we  may  not  know,  but  we  do  know 
that  it  meant  so  much  that  He  went  alone  into  the 
mountains,  and  continued  all  night  in  prayer.  There 
was  a  wrestling  to  be  accomplished  then  which 
would  demand  His  utmost  faculties  of  soul,  and  He 
must  not  be  diverted  from  it  even  by  the  friendly 
society  of  his  disciples.  When  daylight  broke  again 
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the  next  day,  He  had  attained  that  goal,  and  might 
relax  the  tension,  and  then  He  welcomed  the  disciples 
and  the  multitudes  about  him. 

And  so  again  that  solemn  night  before  the  Cruci¬ 
fixion,  when  that  last  great  battle  of  His  life  was  to 
be  fought  and  won,  and  there  was  no  time  even  for 
accepting  God’s  blessed  gift  of  sleep,  but  He  charged 
his  disciples  to  watch  and  pray,  and  they  did  not, 
but  He  did  ;  that  prayer  of  Gethsemane— that  was  a 
time  when  the  Author  and  Finisher  of  our  faith  had 
laid  aside  every  weight. 

So  in  our  own  lives,  we  are  not  to  expect  a 
monotonous  uniformity  of  contest  as  if  all  times 
were  the  same,  but  the  conditions  will  differ  from 
time  to  time.  Of  course  there  are  some  things  that 
would  always  be  wrong,  but  other  things  which 
were  proper  and  helpful  yesterday,  and  will  be  again 
to-morrow,  might  be  fatal  hindrances  in  the  special 
race  thatwe  are  appointed  to  run  to-day.  And  that 
brings  me  to  the  particular  subject  which  I  should 
like  to  present  to  you  this  morning;  the  race  that  is 
set  before  us  this  day ;  what  is  it,  and  how  does  it 
differ  from  the  races  that  we  may  have  been  running 
yesterday,  or  will  run  to-morrow?  How  does  this 
day  itself  differ  from  other  days?  I  mean  this  first 
day  of  the  week,  this  Sunday,  this  Lord’s  Day,  as  we 
have  been  taught  to  call  it  reverently  ?  How  does  it 
differ  from  the  other  days  ?  That  whole  question  is 
too  large,  perhaps,  to  try  to  answer  in  a  single 
sermon,  but  will  you  let  me  offer  one  piece  of  an 
answer  big  enough  to  occupy  us  here,  and  I  will  take 
it  from  the  words  of  the  Apostle  John,  when  he  says  : 
“I  was  in  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord’s  Day.”  A  safe 
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definition  of  one  purpose  which  this  one  dav  of  the 
week  was  intended  to  serve; — to  put  us  all  in  the 
Spirit;  so  that  is  our  race  to-day,  to  get  into  the 
Spirit.  We  are  all  creatures  of  flesh  and  of  spirit ; 
our  Creator  has  strangely  compounded  us  so,  and 
we  must  not  find  fault  with  the  arrangement — it 
must  be  the  right  arrangement — hut  it  does  give  us 
a  vast  deal  of  perplexity.  For,  as  the  Apostle  says: 
“The  flesh  lusteth  against  the  spirit,  and  the  spirit 
against  the  flesh.”  We  feel  sure  that  the  real  goal  of 
our  life  must  be  the  spiritual,  and  yet  here  we  find  its 
starting  point  from  among  the  things  of  the  flesh. 
We  first  awake  to  consciousness  with  the  sense  of 
bodily  hunger,  and  for  most  of  us  a  large  part  of  the 
serious  effort  of  life  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
will  be  the  earning  of  bread  to  meet  that  hunger,  for 
ourselves  and  for  those  rightfully  dependent  upon  us. 
“  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread  ’’may 
be  called  a  curse  or  blessing,  as  you  choose,  but  in 
either  case  it  reads  in  the  tone  of  a  command.  The 
same  command  was  repeated  long  afterward,  in  the 
same  tone,  bjr  a  Christian  Apostle,  when  he  said  :  “  If 
a  man  will  not  work,  neither  shall  he  eat.”  Let 
every  man  labor  and  eat  his  own  bread.  But  that 
means  that  for  a  large  part  of  our  lives  many  of  us 
will  be  working  as  hard  as  we  can  among  the  things 
of  sense,  things  connected  with  the  body,  these 
things  that  are  apparently  antagonistic  to  the  spirit. 
You  will  see  the  husbandman  sweating  at  his  work 
—the  man  with  the  hoe,  bending  his  face  wearily  to 
the  ground  all  day  long,  and  with  no  time  left  to 
glance  at  the  blue  sky  over  his  head.  How  shall 
that  crushed  victim  of  toil  ever  find  time  to  look  up- 
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ward  ?  How  shall  his  soul  ever  learn  to  spread  its 
wings,  when  ail  the  vital  energy  he  has  is  exhausted 
in  the  hopeless  struggle  for  bread  enough  to  feed  his 
body?  It  is  the  old  history  of  Pharaoh’s  bond-slaves 
in  Egypt,  under  their  task-master’s  lash,  working 
desperately  to  complete  the  tale  of  brick  when  they 
had  no  straw. 

Speaking  of  Egypt,  it  seems  that  that  one  land 
has  been  allowed  to  maintain  through  all  time  the 
massive  monuments  of  the  selfish  and  criminal 
ambition  ot  its  kings,  that  we  might  never  forget  the 
hopeless  lot  of  the  slaves  who  built  them.  Who 
could  lift  his  thoughts  toward  Heaven,  with  the 
dead  weight  of  one  of  those  pyramids  crushing  him 
to  the  earth. 

But  when  the  people  of  Israel  were  delivered 
from  bondage  in  Egypt,  the  first  great  national 
institution  given  them,  or  restored  to  them,  was  the 
Sabbath,  the  weekly  day  of  rest.  There  had  been  no 
Sabbath  for  the  slaves  in  Egypt,  but  now  these 
freedmen,  for  one  day  in  the  week,  may  lay  aside 
that  crushing  weight  of  toil.  They  may  rest;  they 
must  rest.  What  else  they  should  do  might  not 
clearly  appear  at  first.  The  original  commandment 
has  nothing  to  say  of  acts  of  worship  toward  God, 
or  deeds  of  mercy  toward  men,  but  simply:  “In  it 
thou  shalt  not  do  any  work,  thou,  nor  thy  son,  nor 
thy  daughter,  nor  thy  manservant,  nor  thy  maid¬ 
servant;  nor  thine  ox,  nor  thine  ass,  nor  the  stranger 
within  thy  gates.”  “  Lay  aside  every  weight,”  that 
was  lesson  enough  to  start  with.  For  one  day  in 
the  week  God’s  people  should  be  set  free  from  bodily 
work;  when  this  point  is  gained,  then  it  may  be 
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time  enough  to  ask  how  that  empty  day  shall  be 
tilled.  But  it  was  an  immense  work  to  get  it  empty 
— to  lift  off  of  man’s  oppressed  soul  for  one  day  in 
the  week  that  crushing  weight  of  the  pyramid.  That 
was  the  greatest  boon  to  our  toiling  humanity.  All 
other  labor  reforms  put  together  are  of  less  perma¬ 
nent  value  to  the  race  than  that  one  reform  which 
was  accomplished  when  Moses  said:  “Six  days  shalt 
thou  labor  and  do  all  thy  work,  but  the  seventh  day 
is  the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord  thy  God ;  in  it  thou  shalt 
not  do  any  work,  thou  nor  thy  servant.” 

For  ii  the  burden  of  fleshly  things  can  once  be 
lifted  off,  then  the  poor  forgotten  spirit  of  man  will 
at  last  find  its  opportunity.  You  will  find  hints  of 
this  in  the  later  prophets ; — that  the  Sabbath  of 
bodily  rest  is  a  spiritual  opportunity.  But  it  was 
left  for  Christianity  to  show  this  clearly,  and  perhaps 
one  reason  why  the  early  Christian  believers  were 
led  to  change  the  holy  time  from  the  end  of  the  week 
to  its  beginning,  was  to  mark  the  importance  of  this 
change  from  the  Jewish  Sabbath  to  the  Christian’s 
Lord’s  Day.  On  the  old  Sabbath,  men  must  be  sure 
to  drop  their  work  ;  on  the  Lord’s  Day  they  must  be 
in  the  spirit.  The  dropping  of  their  work  was  to 
this  end,  that  they  might  be  in  the  spirit ;  and  with 
this  new  interpretation  of  its  meaning  our  Christian 
Holy  Day  becomes  indeed  the  first  and  best  of  the 
week,  a  worthy  emblem  of  Heaven  itself.  When  men 
have  left  the  things  of  sense  behind  them,  and  live  in 
the  spirit,  with  this  true  understanding  of  it,  we  can 
agree  with  Emerson,  when  he  says:  “The  old  Sab 
bath  and  seventh  day,  white  with  the  religions  of 
unknown  thousands  of  years,  when  this  hallowed 
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hour  dawns  out  of  the  deep ;  a  dean  page,  which  the 
wise  may  inscribe  with  truth,  whilst  the  savage 
scrawls  it  with  fetiches,  the  cathedral  music  of 
history  breathes  through  it  a  psalm  to  our  solitude.” 
Yes,  this  Lord’s  Day  is  now  consecrated  to  the 
things  of  the  spirit.  The  Bible  encourages  a  Chris¬ 
tian  at  all  times  to  mind  these  things  of  the  spirit  as 
well  as  we  can,  but  on  this  day  nothing  shall  hinder 
us  from  giving  our  whole  mind  to  these  things. 

Let  us  do  it,  brethren.  Let  us  lay  aside  every 
weight,  then,  so  that  we  may  run  successfully  the 
particular  race,  that  is  set  before  us  for  to-day,  and 
make  sure  of  the  prize.  The  prize  is  that  we  should 
be  in  the  spirit,  so  that  these  things  of  the  spirit 
shall  become  to  us  the  great  reality.  The  many 
things  which  we  always  profess  to  believe,  but  often 
find  it  hard  to  believe — that  we  may  know  them  to 
be  true  to-day.  Take  the  simple  sentences  of  the 
Apostles’  Creed:  “I  believe  in  God,  the  Father  Al¬ 
mighty  *  *  and  in  Jesus  Christ,  his  only  Son,  our 
Lord  *  *  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  forgive¬ 
ness  of  sins.  *  *  the  communion  of  saints,  the  life 
everlasting,  Amen.”  Did  you  find  it  easy  to  believe 
all  that  yesterday  ?  Did  you  believe  it  with  much 
triumphant  confidence  of  faith,  under  the  pressure 
and  worry  of  your  daily  work,  when  you  were  in  the 
dusty  street;  on  the  floor  of  the  noisy  Exchange; 
among  men  buying  and  selling  in  the  market; 
defeaned  by  din  of  whirling  machinery  in  the  shop ; 
footing  up  columns  of  figures  in  your  ledger ;  encum¬ 
bered  by  so  many  burdens?  Did  these  other  names 
really  mean  much  to  you  then?  “God,  the  Father 
Almighty?”  “His  only  Son,  our  Lord?”  “The 
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forgiveness  of  sins  ?  ”  “  The  communion  of  saints  ?  ” 
“The  life  everlasting?”  Could  you  think  much  of 
them,  when  the  world’s  toil,  like  some  immense 
pyramid,  was  crushing  you  down  and  the  lash  of 
Pharaoh’s  task-masters  was  whistling  and  cracking 
over  your  back  ?  If  you  could,  many  of  us  could  not. 
It  is  a  hard  thing  for  most  of  us  to  outrun  our 
earthly  cares  and  reach  the  goal  of  spiritual  per¬ 
ception.  It  is  a  hard  climb  for  most  of  us  to  get 
above  the  heavy  air  of  this  lower  world,  on  the  tops 
of  those  delectable  mountains,  from  which  men  begin 
to  see  the  gates  of  pearl,  and  the  fair  outlines  of  the 
Celestial  City.  And  even  if  you  had  the  vision,  a 
year  ago,  it  is  not  easy  to  remember  it,  and  it  is 
hard  to  climb  to  the  height  from  which  you  may  see 
it  again.  It  will  take  all  the  mind  you  have,  prob¬ 
ably,  and  all  the  strength  you  have,  and  so  God  in 
His  mercy  leaves  us  this  one  day  in  the  week,  when 
we  can  drop  all  other  burdens,  and  give  our  whole 
mind  and  strength  to  this  one  thing.  And  so  this 
kindly  Christian  counsel  comes  down  to  us  through 
the  ages,  with  regard  to  the  wisest  improvement  of 
this  particular  Sunday— “Let  us  lay  aside  every 
weight,  and  run  the  race  that  is  set  before  us.” 

But  some  man  says:  “Do  you  mean  by  that  to 
tell  me  that  the  old  Jewish  law  of  the  Sabbath  is 
binding  on  a  Christian  ?  Would  you  put  a  man  to 
death,  as  Moses  commanded,  for  gathering  sticks  to 
make  a  fire  on  the  Sabbath  day?  Or  do  you  intend 
to  reimpose  the  old  Puritan  regulations  of  our 
fathers,  and  stop  every  man  who  is  driving  along 
the  highway,  and  force  him  into  church,  whether  he 
will  or  not?  Why  should  I  not  balance  my  week’s 
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accounts  on  Sunday,  if  I  find  it  convenient  ?  What 
possible  objection  to  my  spending  Sunday  morning 
over  my  newspaper?  If  I  want  to  do  these  things, 
who  is  to  stop  me  ?  Where  is  the  law  compelling  me 
to  do  this,  or  forbidding  me  to  do  that  ?  ” 

I  shall  not  undertake  to  answer  all  these  indig¬ 
nant  questions.  I  was  not  proposing  to  speak  of 
laws  at  all.  We  were  talking  about  winning  races, 
and  climbing  mountains,  and  here  you  are  asking 
what  rule  there  is  against  your  running  the  race  in  a 
fur  overcoat,  if  you  want  to,  or  carrying  a  valise  full 
of  gold,  or  a  whole  safe  deposit  vault  of  securities,  or 
a  whole  Egyptian  pyramid  ?  “  Where  does  the  Gos¬ 
pel  lay  down  any  rule  against  it?”  I  do  not  know. 
If  you  insist  on  running  the  race  in  that  kind  of  rig, 
I  am  not  sure  that  I  can  lay  my  finger  on  any  verse 
of  the  New  Testament  that  rules  against  it;  but  I 
am  sure  that  the  Apostle  would  tell  you  sorrowfully 
that  with  all  that  weight  upon  you  you  will  never 
win  the  race.  The  man  who  does  win  this  day’s 
race,  the  man  who  is  going  to  succeed  in  climbing 
high  enough  up  the  mountain  to-day  to  see  God,  will 
not  be  loaded  down  with  much  extra  weight,  you 
may  be  sure  of  that.  For  myself,  I  doubt  whether 
he  will  have  so  much  as  a  newspaper  in  his  pocket 
or  in  his  mind.  It  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  rules 
and  prohibitions ;  the  real  question  is  whether  you 
want  some  glimpses  of  that  vision,  whether  you  care 
ever  to  reach  that  height,  whether  you  want  to  win 
that  race. 

I  think  this  question  of  Sunday  keeping  becomes 
the  more  vitally  important  to  men,  in  proportion  as 
their  daily  work  brings  them  closer  to  the  things  of 
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the  world.  The  Israelites  really  needed  the  Sabbath 
more  among  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  than  in  the 
wilderness.  And  so  to-day,  if  we  were  talking  about 
some  poor,  lonely  author  or  teacher,  or  country 
parson,  who  is  not  expected  to  know  much  about 
the  mammon  of  unrighteousness  even  on  a  week  day, 
you  may  say  that  he  has  not  much  weight  to  lay 
aside  on  Sunday.  But  a  man  who  spends  those  six 
days  dealing  in  money  and  not  much  else,  handling 
it  continuously,  lifting  ponderous  amounts  of  it  him¬ 
self,  one  of  the  master  architects  of  the  pyramid, 
why,  unless  he  can  get  out  from  under  all  that 
weight  at  least  one  day  in  seven,  how  can  he  hope  to 
see  God,  or  to  even  make  acquaintance  with  his  own 
soul?  I  doubt  if  an  archangel  could  fly  heavenward 
with  all  that  weight  on  his  shoulders.  Oh,  lay  the 
weight  aside  when  you  get  a  chance,  brethren !  1 
am  not  undertaking  to  lay  down  a  law  to  you,  but 
offering  you  a  heavenly  privilege.  You  were  born 
among  these  things  of  sense,  and  they  have  their 
proper  claim  on  your  attention,  no  doubt,  but  your 
destiny  ought  to  be  in  higher  regions,  where  men 
have  seen  God  and  His  truth ;  and  if  you  are  ever  to 
get  fairly  started  that  way,  I  am  sure  you  will  need 
as  much  as  fifty  days  in  the  year  to  give  you  the 
start.  It  may  be  a  close  thing  then,  an  almost  even 
race  between  your  soul  and  these  earthly  things 
which  it  is  trying  to  leave  behind.  You  ought  to 
give  yourself  the  best  possible  chance.  “Lay  aside 
every  weight” — it  is  a  wise  rule  for  every  Sunday,  if 
you  are  to  get  a  breath  of  that  higher,  more  invig¬ 
orating  air. 

And  it  is  not  only  the  weight  of  toil.  There  are 
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other  things  beside  toil  that  tend  to  hold  the  soul 
down  from  its  lofty  heights.  There  are  kinds  of 
pleasure  that  do  it,  and  I  do  not  speak  now  of  sinful 
pleasure.  The  Apostle  charges  us,  of  course,  to  lay 
aside  the  sin  that  doth  so  easily  beset  us ;  but  he  also 
says,  “every  weight.”  That  seems  to  be  something 
that  in  itself  could  not  be  called  a  sin,  yet  it  is  a  hin¬ 
drance,  when  you  are  running  a  particular  kind  of 
race. 

When  we  turn  our  eyes  once  more  to  the  Great 
Example,  we  find  that  He  did  not  frown  upon  all  the 
pleasures  of  men,  His  life  was  not  that  of  a  hermit, 
He  did  not  copy  even  the  austerities  of  John  the 
Baptist.  He  conducted  himself  in  such  a  way  that 
His  enemies  called  Him  “a  gluttonous  man  and  a 
winebibber.”  It  was  a  malicious  slander,  but  it 
proves  that  our  Lord  did  not  commonly  refuse  the 
ordinary  pleasures  of  social  life.  Pharisees  and  pub¬ 
licans  invited  Him  to  their  tables  and  He  went  some¬ 
times.  But  He  did  not  go  to  men’s  feasts  at  the 
times  when  He  was  meeting  His  great  enemy  in  the 
wilderness ;  not  when  He  was  praying  all  night 
before  He  chose  His  disciples ;  not  in  Gethsemane. 
There  are  kinds  of  pleasures  that  may  be  restful  and 
very  wholesome  at  times,  Saturday  afternoons,  for 
instance,  when  one  is  crawling  out  from  under  the 
burden  of  his  work,  which  yet  would  completely  shut 
him  away  from  the  spiritual  blessings  that  he  needs, 
and  may  have,  before  he  has  finished  his  Sunday. 

Pleasure  is  innocent  enough  in  itself,  but  it  occu¬ 
pies  a  dangerous  proximity  to  sinful  selfishness.  A 
Christian  ought  to  have  pleasure,  he  ought  to  be 
pleased  often ;  but  a  man  who  spends  his  time  pleas- 
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ing  himself,  who  seeks  pleasure,  has  not  yet  received 
the  mind  of  Christ;  for  “He  pleased  not  Himself”; 
and  this  day  is  our  one  good  chance  in  the  week  to 
get  some  of  that  mind  of  Christ  in  us  ;  so  that  we 
shall  really  know  what  it  means  to  live  to  please 
others,  not  ourselves;  and  to  enrich  others,  not  our¬ 
selves.  But  it  is  a  hard  lesson  for  these  fleshly  hearts 
to  master;  a  hard  goal  to  reach.  We  do  well  to  lay 
aside  every  weight  of  money-making,  and  every 
weight  of  mere  pleasure-seeking,  if  we  expect  to  reach 
that  goal,  and  win  that  prize. 

Oh,  let  us  be  very  careful  to  keep  this  first  day 
for  its  highest  uses.  Our  fathers  gave  it  to  us. 
“  Keep  the  Sabbath  ;  ”  let  us  carefully  keep  it  for  our 
children  ;  for  in  these  days  many  things  are  threaten¬ 
ing  it.  An  institution  of  this  sort  is  precious,  but  it 
is  fragile.  It  took  thousands  of  years  in  the  build¬ 
ing;  you  can  destroy  it  in  a  generation.  “This  clean 
page,  white  with  the  religions  of  thousands  of 
years ;  ”  in  as  many  days  you  can  let  it  be  soiled  and 
stained,  till  it  looks  to  you  like  all  the  other  pages  ; 
and  then  I  know  not  how  you  will  whiten  it  again. 
I  like  to  protect  my  holy  day  with  a  good  many 
barriers  of  personal  habit  and  scruple,  so  as  to  make 
sure  that  it  shall  stay  different  from  other  days. 
They  may  be  unreasonable  scruples,  meaningless 
habits.  I  do  not  much  care  if  they  are.  The  great 
point  is  that  somehow  this  page  may  be  kept  white 
from  the  earthly  grime  and  stain,  so  that  some  day 
I  may  see  the  handwriting  of  God  upon  it.  Let  us 
separate  this  day  from  others,  make  it  different,  so 
that  that  heavy  earthward  pressure  of  the  flesh  and 
the  devil  may  be  lifted  for  a  little  while,  so  that  our 
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soul  may  stretch  her  wings  for  awhile  and  fly.  There 
is  a  whole  great  world  up  there  above  us  of  holiness 
and  beauty,  and  truth  and  self-sacrifice,  which  often 
I  cannot  see,  but  which  I  am  sure  is  of  all  worlds  the 
best  worth  seeing,  and  the  hush  of  this  holy  time 
gives  me  my  best  opportunity  to  make  acquaintance 
with  it.  I  am  not  willing  to  risk  missing  the  chance. 
Let  us  lay  aside  every  weight,  put  away  every  fleshly 
hindrance,  and  perhaps  this  very  day  we  shall  reach 
that  goal,  we  shall  see  that  vision,  and  we  may  find 
in  us  the  mind  of  Jesus  Christ,  we  shall  find  ourselves 
encompassed  by  the  very  spirit  of  God. 
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WHY  ATTEND  CHURCH? 

THE  INCONSISTENCY  OF  A  GOOD  MAN. 


Bv  the  Kev.  Donald  Sage  Mackay,  D.D. 

Pastor  of  the  Collegiate  Church. 

Jotham  did  that  which  was  right  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord 
according  to  all  that  his  father  Vzziah  did :  howbeit  he  entered 
not  into  the  temple  of  the  Lord ;  and  the  people  did  vet  cor¬ 
ruptly. — II  Chron.  xxvii  :  2. 

One  would  naturally  infer  from  these  words  that 
Jotham  was  not  a  cliurch-going  man.  In  other  re¬ 
spects,  indeed,  he  was  a  good  man  and  a  good  king. 
“  He  did  that  which  was  right  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord;  howbeit”  (and  this  apparently  was  his  in¬ 
consistency)  “  he  entered  not  into  the  temple.”  Like 
lots  of  other  people,  Jotham  was  not  addicted  to  the 
church-going  habit;  did  not  feel  the  need  of  it,  per¬ 
haps;  felt  that  he  could  do  his  duty  just  as  well 
without  any  suchritual  asthetempleservicesupplied. 

Some  of  the  commentators  have,  indeed,  a  different 
interpretation,  into  which  I  do  not  propose  to  enter 
this  morning.  Jotham’s  father,  King  Uzziah,  you 
may  remember,  entered  the  holy  place  of  the  temple, 
where  none  but  the  priests  might  go,  and  for  his 
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irreverence  was  stricken  with  leprosy  before  the  altar. 
The  shock  of  that  judgment  may  have  affected 
Jotham  so  terribly  that  ever  after  he  shunned  the 
temple  altogether.  Its  associations  were  too  dread¬ 
ful,  and  the  result  was,  as  so  often  happens  to-day, 
that  while  the  father  made  too  much  of  the  temple — 
made,  in  fact,  a  superstition  of  it — the  son  made  too 
little  of  the  temple,  blotted  it  out  of  his  life  alto¬ 
gether  and  never  crossed  its  threshold. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  good  man,  upright  in  his 
dealings,  who  never  entered  God’s  house  to  mingle 
his  prayers  and  praises  with  God’s  people.  And 
what  was  the  result?  The  very  next  words  in  the 
text  tell  us  :  “The  people  did  yet  corruptly.”  That 
was  the  penalty.  Jotham’s  example  was  ruinous  to 
the  morals  of  the  nation.  Spiritual  apathy  on  his 
part  became  moral  degradation  in  its  wider  issues. 
Jotham  as  an  individual  may  have  felt  himself  jus¬ 
tified  in  dispensing  with  the  public  worship  of  God, 
but  when  other  men  weaker  than  he,  more  exposed 
to  the  grosser  temptations  of  life,  temperamentally 
men  of  less  self  control,  followed  his  example,  then 
the  inevitable  result  was  spiritual  death,  moral  cor¬ 
ruption,  national  ruin. 

I  want  to  say  something  on  this  question  of 
church-going  to-day.  Personally,  I  am  not  a  pessi¬ 
mist  on  this  subject.  I  believe  that  more  thoughtful, 
intellectual  men  are  going  to  church  in  New  York  to¬ 
day  than  there  were  ten  years  ago.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  believe  that,  proportionately,  fewer  women 
are  attending  church  than  formerly.  That  is  espee- 
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ially  so  amongst  women  of  leisure  and  the  so-called 
society  woman,  for  whom  Sunday  is  crowded  with 
social  engagements.  It  is  also  true  largely  of  the 
wage-earning  woman,  who  not  unnaturally  desires 
the  Sabbath  for  recreation.  In  the  aggregate,  of 
course,  there  are  more  women  in  our  churches  than 
men ;  but,  after  close  observation  and  comparison 
with  my  brother  ministers,  I  make  the  assertion  that 
the  thoughtful  men  of  New  York  City  to-day  are  on 
the  upward  grade  in  this  matter  of  church  attend¬ 
ance.  That  fact  is  to  be  noted  and  welcomed,  and 
the  Christian  pulpit,  if  it  is  wise,  will  do  everything 
in  its  power  to  attract,  by  straight,  practical,  every¬ 
day  gospel  preaching,  intellectual  men  and  women  to 
the  public  services  of  the  church.  A  church  service 
in  which  an  elaborate  ritual  is  the  be-all  and  end-all 
will  no  doubt  always  attract  women,  as  well  as  men 
of  an  effeminate  type,  who  are  still  in  the  kinder¬ 
garten  stage  of  their  intellectual  development  and 
are  likely  to  stop  there.  But  it  is  the  gospel,  in  its 
terse,  concrete  application  to  common  life,  that  will 
alone  successfully  attract  that  type  of  thoughtful 
man  who  seeks  the  consecration  of  his  intellect  more 
than  the  tickling  of  his  emotions  in  the  public  wor¬ 
ship  of  God. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  this,  and  it  would  be 
folly  to  deny  it.  There  are  multitudes  of  good  men 
like  jotham,  living  fair,  respectable  lives,  who  never 
cross  the  threshold  of  a  church, — and  why  should 
they,  they  ask.  They  will  tell  you  contemptuously 
that  the  pertinent  question  is  not  why  men  do  not  go 
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to  church,  but  rather  why  they  go  at  all.  Yet  these 
men  give  generously  to  philanthropic  enterprises. 
They  are  public-spirited.  But,  so  far  as  religious 
duty  is  concerned,  they  stand  apart  from  the  church 
of  God,  utterly  indifferent.  They  will  remind  you, 
perhaps,  that  the  worst  inconsistencies  in  life  are 
found  amongst  the  people  who  attend  church,  and 
not  amongst  those  who  do  not. 

It  is  to  this  class  of  people  that  Jotham  speaks. 
Let  us  suppose  that  Jotham  felt  himself  justified  in 
staying  away  from  the  temple.  “My  father’s  life 
was  ruined  by  dabbling  therewith  thingsthat  didn’t 
concern  him,”  he  may  have  said;  “I  am  going  to 
keep  out  of  it  altogether.”  So  he  may  have  argued. 
But  meantime,  in  ways  unseen,  by  influences  of  which 
henever  knew,  Jotham's example  spread  ruin  through 
his  nation.  The  people  did  corruptly.  The  example 
of  one  influential  man  became  contagious  in  the  ruin 
of  many.  Jotham  forgot,  as  we  forget,  that  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  one  bad  habit  is  sufficient  to  offset  the 
influence  of  many  good  habits.  It  is  not  our  con¬ 
sistency  in  many  things  that  men  judge  us  by,  but 
our  inconsistency  in  one  thing.  A  man  may  be  a 
good  husband,  a  kind  father,  a  generous  friend;  and 
vet  if  the  world  can  detect  in  that  man’s  life  one 
glaring  inconsistency — as,  for  example,  that  he  is  not 
square  in  his  money  obligations — then  you  may  be 
sure  that  by  an  unerring  instinct  the  world  will  judge 
that  man,  not  by  what  he  is,  but  by  what  he  is  not ; 
not  by  the  many  good  things  he  does,  but  by  the  one 
or  two  glaringly  bad  things  in  his  life.  You  may  say 
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that  is  an  uncharitable  judgment,  that  it  is  unfair. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  this  howbeit  in  a  man’s  biography 
that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  turns  the  scale  of  destiny. 
“Jotham  did  that  which  was  right,  howbeit  he  en¬ 
tered  not  the  temple;  and  the  people  did  corruptly.” 

So  in  this  matter  of  church  attendance.  Where 
would  this  city  be,  where  would  our  country  be,  if 
every  Christian  church  were  closed  to-day  ?  Is  there 
any  man  who,  if  he  had  the  power,  would  assume 
the  responsibility  of  shutting  down  the  churches  of 
this  land?  Immediately  a  deterioration  of  morals 
would  ensue.  A  tremendous  slump  in  ideals  would 
follow,  and  all  over  the  land  the  closed  door  of  the 
church  would  be  offset  by  a  thousand  open  doors  of 
nameless  degradation.  Is  that  an  exaggerated  pro¬ 
phecy  ?  Well,  let  me  give  you  but  a  single  example 
from  the  newspapers  of  last  week.  One  of  the  papers 
in  this  city  has  for  the  past  few  months  been  making 
a  personal  and  exhaustive  examination  into  the 
political  morals  of  a  certain  New  England  state.  It 
has  been  alleged  that  politically  that  state  is  rotten, 
that  its  votes  are  regularly  bought  and  sold  at  every 
election.  Last  Thursday  (May  7th)  a  detailed 
description  of  each  of  the  most  corrupt  towns  in  that 
state  was  given,  and  this  was  the  appalling  fact 
brought  out :  The  worst  towns  (some  of  them  with 
a  few  hundred  inhabitants),  where  bribery  was  most 
persistent,  where  illegal  liquor  selling  was  most  ram¬ 
pant,  where  immorality  was  most  flagrant,  were 
those  towns  in  which  there  was  no  resident  minister 
and  where  no  Christian  service  was  regularly  held. 
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For  instance,  in  one  town  known  as  “  Darkest  Exe¬ 
ter,”  there  were  twenty  years  ago  six  churches  ;  four 
of  them  are  in  ruins  to-day,  two  are  occasionally 
used,  but  there  is  no  resident  minister.  The  result  is 
“Darkest  Exeter,”  a  New  England  farming  town, 
once  peopled  by  the  sturdy  sons  of  the  pilgrim,  heir 
to  all  the  noble  qualities  of  a  sturdy  race howbeit 
they  entered  not  the  temple,  and  the  people  do 
corruptly. 

Now,  my  point  is  this  :  Here  is  evidence  three  days 
old,  gathered  not  from  the  Philippines  or  China,  not 
from  the  far-off  West,  but  from  the  heart  of  New 
England.  And  I  say  in  the  face  of  it,  every  man  who 
habitually  refuses  to  attend  God’s  House  is  helping 
along,  to  the  limit  of  his  personal  influence,  this 
degradation  of  life  for  theentire  country.  It  doesnot 
matter  how  good  a  man  may  be  in  his  own  life,  or 
how  correct  his  personal  morals  may  be — Jotham 
was  all  that;  his  influence  like  that  of  Jotham,  in 
refusing  to  enter  the  House  of  God,  is  a  direct  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  corruption  of  the  nation. 

To-day  I  want  to  plead  especially  with  you,  my 
hearers,  who  in  another  week  or  two  will  have  left 
the  city  for  the  summer.  As  you  love  your  country, 
as  you  believe  in  God,  as  you  are  loyal  to  Christ,  do 
not  live  the  life  of  summer  atheism.  Do  not  leave  be¬ 
hind  you  in  this  church  your  religious  responsibilities. 

I  sometimes  think  if  the  angels  could  look  into 
our  empty  city  churches  in  the  hot  midsummer 
months,  they  might  see,  piled  around  the  walls,  bags 
and  bundles,  marked  “Mr.  So-and-So’s  Religion — to 
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be  left  till  called  for,”  or  ‘‘Mrs.  Blank’s  Church 
Duties— to  be  claimed  in  the  fall.”  Meanwhile,  what 
are  Mr.  So-in-So  and  Mrs.  Blank  and  their  families 
doing?  Here  in  the  winter  you  may  see  them  with 
quite  remarkable  regularity  in  their  pews,  but  there 
in  the  country  for  four  and  even  six  months  in  the 
year,  church  and  religion  are  never  thought  of.  And 
what  is  the  result?  I  will  not  speak  of  the  immediate 
results  upon  themselves  and  their  families;  for  that 
they  must  answer  before  a  higher  tribunal.  But  it  is 
the  effect  on  the  country  district  and  the  people  there 
that  is  so  disastrous.  It  is  absolutely  demoralizing 
to  the  country  church  if  the  city  man  presents  Sab°- 
bath  after  Sabbath  the  spectacle  of  Sunday  desecra¬ 
tion.  If  he  and  his  guests  use  that  day  for  purposes 
which  make  church-going  a  mockery,  is  it  likely  that 
the  young  man  or  woman  living  in  that  parish  is 
going  to  have  a  particularly  high  idea  of  the  obliga¬ 
tions  of  the  Lord  s  Day  ?  Still  less  will  the  country¬ 
man  think  of  his  church,  if  he  knows  that  the  city 
man  who  so  openly  scorns  God’s  housein  thesummer 
is  in  the  winter  a  reputable  member  and  perhaps 
office-bearer  in  an  influential  church.  More  of  the 
decadence  of  church-going  in  the  country  districts  is 
due  to  this  godless  example  of  summer  visitors  than 
any  of  us  are  aware.  So  far  from  being  a  blessing, 
the  advent  of  the  city  boarder  is  often  a  curse  to 
many  a  quiet  country  village. 

If  I  may  say  a  further  word,  do  not  flock  to  the 
fashionable  church,  wherever  you  are.  We  can  give 
you  all  the  fashionable  religion  you  want  in  New 
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York.  Think  of  the  country  minister,  to  whom 
your  coming,  your  gifts  and  your  attendance  will 
be  like  a  rift  of  sunlight  in  his  lonely  pastorate. 
Think  of  his  struggle  through  the  dark  winter 
months ;  and  the  discouragements  which  so  often 
beset  the  country  ministry.  Do  not  make  that  bur¬ 
den  heavier  by  letting  him  see  you  drive  past  his 
church  door  on  a  Sunday  morning,  when  you  might 
be  and  ought  to  be  worshipping  in  that  quiet  country 
temple  amongst  the  hills.  In  certain  places  summer 
churches,  I  am  well  aware,  are  necessary.  I  mean 
churches  open  for  a  month  or  two  in  the  year  for  city 
people.  But  for  the  most  part  the  summer  church, 
with  its  highly  paid  city  choir  and  city  minister,  is 
an  insult  to  the  little  sanctuary  that  all  the  year 
through  is  fighting  its  battle  for  the  Lord.  That  is 
the  church  you  should  support.  There  is  where  your 
duty  lies.  Do  not  let  vulgar  snobbishness  switch 
you  off  to  conventicles  of  fashion  that  have  neither 
right  nor  place  to  be. 

The  result  of  this  sort  of  inconsistency  of  which 
I  have  been  speaking  on  a  man  himself  is  that  it 
blunts  his  conscience ;  it  deteriorates  his  moral  and 
spiritual  ideals.  If  there  is  a  certain  habit  in  my  life 
that  I  know  is  unworthy  of  my  profession  as  a  Chris¬ 
tian,  and  if  in  spite  of  that  knowledge  I  deliberately 
cherish  it  and  excuse  it,  then  to  that  extent  I  am 
lowering  the  standard  of  honesty  and  integrity  in 
my  owe  soul.  I  am  cheapening  my  conscience  and 
degrading  the  ideal  of  my  manhood.  Consciously  or 
unconsciously,  I  must  adapt  my  inner  life  to  the  level 
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of  that  one  inconsistency.  However  fair  to  outward 
appearance  the  rest  of  my  life  may  seem,  underneath 
the  surface  there  is  a  latent  insincerity,  a  dormant 
hypocrisy,  which  vitiates  the  integrity  of  my  char¬ 
acter.  That  is  the  weakness  of  so  much  of  our 
Christianity  to-day.  It  is  very  largely  a  religion  of 
compromise.  We  bring  it  down  to  the  level  of  our 
inconsistency.  We  adapt  our  religion  to  our  selfish¬ 
ness  and  worldliness,  and  the  result  is  that  many  of 
us  who  are  shining  examples  in  one  direction  are 
often  glaring  warnings  in  another. 

Do  we  realize,  my  friends,  the  tremendous  neu¬ 
tralizing  power  of  even  one  habitual  inconsistency  ? 
An  inconsistency  is  like  the  sleeve  of  a  careless  school¬ 
boy  at  his  copybook ;  he  smears  and  blots  with  his 
arm  what  he  writes  fair  with  his  hand.  It  is  the 
smeared  page  that  the  world  looks  at  and  judges  us 
by,  and  not  the  care  and  pains  with  which  we  may 
originally  have  tried  to  reproduce  in  our  lives  the 
precepts  of  the  gospel. 

So  this  morning  I  plead  for  a  more  whole-hearted, 
sincere  type  of  spiritual  life,  broad  as  the  love  of  God, 
tolerant  as  the  spirit  of  Jesus  and  aflame  with  the 
zeal  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Let  us  for  these  summer 
months  resolve  this  morning  that  no  matter  where 
we  may  go,  we  shall  be  loyal  in  our  attendance  upon 
the  worship  of  God.  More  than  that,  every  day  we 
live  let  us  seek  to  be  true  to  Christ  in  our  walk  and 
conversation.  An  inconsistency,  however  trivial  in 
itself,  it  may  be,  is  the  dry  rot  of  the  soul.  You  may 
remember  how  vividly  Henry  Drummond  describes 
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the  ravages  of  the  African  white  ant.  “One  may 
never  see  the  insect — possibly,  in  his  flesh,  for  it  lives 
underground.  But  its  ravages  confront  one  at  every 
turn.  You  build  your  house,  perhaps,  and  for  a  few 
months  fancy  you  have  pitched  on  the  one  solitary 
site  in  the  country  where  there  are  no  white  ants. 
But  one  day,  suddenly  the  door-post  totters,  and 
lintel  and  rafter  come  down  together  with  a  crash. 
You  look  at  a  section  of  the  wrecked  timbers  and 
discover  that  the  whole  inside  is  eaten  clean  away. 
The  apparently  solid  logs  of  which  the  rest  of  the 
house  is  built  are  now  mere  cylinders  of  bark,  and 
through  the  thickest  of  them  you  can  push  your 
little  finger.”  It  is  a  vivid  picture  of  the  way  in 
which  an  inconsistency  eats  out  the  pith  of  the  soul. 
To  the  outward  eye  everything  may  remain  the  same 
but  the  fibre  of  character  has  been  punctured  through 
and  through,  until  a  trivial  inconsistency  completes 
the  destruction  of  an  immortal  soul.  Jotham  was  a 
good  man,  howbeit  he  entered  not  the  House  of  God, 
and  Jotham’s  wife,  Jotham 's  children  and  Jotham’s 
associates— I  mean  Jotham  here  in  New  York- 
suffered  through  his  indifference.  Some  day  that  one 
inconsistency,  however  trivial  it  may  seem  to  Jotham 
to-day,  will  be  the  switchpoint  in  his  destiny.  Let 
George  Herbert’s  prayer  be  ours  , 

“Teach  me,  my  God  and  King, 

In  all  things  Thee  to  see, 

And  what  I  do  in  anything, 

To  do  it  as  for  Thee.” 
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BY  REV.  JOHN  GILLESPIE,  D.  D. 


A  few  plain  words  on  this  subject  to  my 
fellow-Christians !  The  appeal  is  not  to  pre^ 
judice  or  bigotry,  but  to  reason  and  an  en¬ 
lightened  conscience.  “  Come  now  and  let 
us  reason  together.”  As  followers  of  Christ, 
it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  we  love  God’s 
holy  day,  and  that  we  mean  to  stand  for 
its  defence  against  whatever  antagonizes  its 
spirit  or  threatens  its  integrity  as  a  sacred 
institution. 

Beyond  a  doubt,  the  tendency  in  many 
quarters  is  to  divest  the  day  of  its  divine 
authority,  to  strip  it  of  its  hallowed  associ¬ 
ations,  and  to  devote  it  to  business  and 
pleasure. 

The  forces  at  work  in  this  direction  are 
legion,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  few  are 
more  effective  than  the  Sunday  < newspaper . 
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■  Coming  to  us  largely  as  a  legacy  from  our 
late  Civil  War,  it  has  gradually  intruded 
itself  until  it  is  firmly  intrenched  in  almost 
every  thickly-settled  community.  But  we 
venture  to  challenge  its  right  to  such  a  posi¬ 
tion,  and  to  affirm  that  the  Sunday  news¬ 
paper,  in  its  issue ,  its  sale ,  its  reading ,  is  an¬ 
tagonistic  to  the  spirit  of  the  Lord's  day ,  and 
tends  to  subvert  the  institution. 

Look  at  it.  The  Lord’s  c^iy,  what  is  it? 
It  is  a  holy  day,  a  day  set  apart,  separated 
from  secular  to  sacred  uses.  And  the  de¬ 
sign  of  that  day  ?  “  The  Sabbath  was  made 
for  man  ” — for  man’s  highest  well-being. 
But  this  means  rest  from  worldly  care  and 
toil,  a  rest  which  will  refresh  the  body  and 
invigorate  the  mind.  It  means  more.  It 
means  the  turning  of  thought  and  affection 
from  the  ordinary  topics  of  every-day  life  to 
higher  and  grander  themes,  and  the  lifting 
of  man  into  communion  with  God. 

Now  side  by  side  with  this  conceded  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  day  place  the  Sunday  news¬ 
paper.  It  is  opposed  to  the  spirit  and  end 
of  the  Lord’s  day  in 
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ITS  CHARACTER  AND  PURPOSE. 

The  Sunday  newspaper  is  secular  and  only 
secular.  In  all  their  important  features 
these  sheets  are  substantially  the  same  as 
the  ordinary  newspapers  published  on  the 
secular  days  of  the  week. 

But  more  than  this  and  worse.  If  you 
look  beyond  the  larger  issues  of  the  metro¬ 
politan  press,  you  will  find  that  the  staple 
of  many  Sunday  newspapers  is  sensational 
stories  which  pander  to  and  cultivate  a  cor¬ 
rupt  taste. 

Now  what  is  this  but  to  defeat  the  very 
end  of  the  Lord’s  day  ?  What  Christian  man 
would  think  of  taking  his  ledger  home  on 
Saturday  evening  that  he  might  devote  the 
quiet  hours  of  God’s  day  to  posting  his  ac¬ 
counts!  Yet  in  its  effect  on  the  mind  and 
heart  wherein  does  posting  the  ledger  differ 
from  reading  the  latest  market  quotations 
and  noting  the  fluctuations  in  trade  as  re¬ 
ported  in  the  Sunday  newspaper?  Such 
reading  is  a  deliberate  opening  of  the  heart 
to  the  world,  and  must  be  a  poor  prepara- 
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tion  for  the  devout  worship  of  God.  More 
than  this.  It  takes  the  time,  all  too  little  at 
best,  which  had  else  been  given  to  the  study 
of  God’s  Word  and  to  the  acquiring  of  that 
knowledge  which  makes  the  Christian  man 
an  intelligent  and  interested  sharer  in  the 
great  work  of  the  church,  for  which  small 
opportunity  is  found  during  the  week-days. 

It  may  be  alleged  that  so-called  religious 
newspapers  are  open  to  the  same  objection. 
Certainly,  if  these  papers  are  to  be  read  as  a 
whole  on  the  Lord’s  day.  It  is  deeply  to  be 
regretted  that  the  religious  element  in  some 
of  them  is  far  from  being  prominent.  But 
the  sacred  can  never  so  sanctify  the  secu¬ 
lar,  even  in  these  papers,  as  to  make  it  ap¬ 
propriate  and  profitable  reading  for  the  day 
of  rest,  nor  is  it  meant  that  it  should.  These 
religious  papers  are  not  published  on  Sun¬ 
day,  nor  designed  to  be  read  on  that  day  in 
all  their  departments. 

But  the  Sunday  newspaper  is  antagonis¬ 
tic  to  be  the  spirit  and  design  of  the  Lord’s 
day  also,  because 

It  requires  the  habitual  violation 
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OF  THE  HOLY  DAY  IN  ITS  ISSUE  AND  DIS¬ 
TRIBUTION.  “  Six  days  shalt  thou  labor 
and  do  all  thy  work.”  The  recognized 
exceptions  to  this  general  law  are  works 
of  necessity  and  mercy.  Under  which  of 
these  two  exceptions  shall  we  place  the 
issue  and  distribution  of  the  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  ?  Not  necessity  certainly,  when  it  is 
remembered  that  the  late  edition  of  Satur¬ 
day  evening  almost  joins  itself  to  the  early 
edition  of  Monday  morning.  Beyond  this, 
what  Christian  man  will  soberly  affirm  that 
it  is  necessary  for  him  to  be  informed  on 
these  matters  to  which  he  devotes  six  days 
out  of  the  seven  ?  Will  it  do  then  to  press 
the  plea  of  mercy?  Mercy  to  whom?  To 
the  skilled  workmen  who  must  toil  all 
night  and  far  into  the  Sunday  morning  to 
put  the  paper  on  the  market  ?  To  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  boys— some  of  them  very  young 
— who,  to  turn  a  penny,  are  pressed  into  the 
service  of  distributing  the  paper,  and  so 
trained  to  Sabbath-breaking? 

But  it  is  objected,  and  with  some  show  of 
reason,  that  no  more  Sunday  labor  is  re- 
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quired  in  issuing  and  distributing  the  Sun¬ 
day  paper  than  in  issuing  the  Monday  morn¬ 
ing  paper.  Admit  the  premises  for  a  mo¬ 
ment.  What  follows  ?  That  it  is  right  to 
issue  and  distribute  a  Sunday  edition  ?  Sure¬ 
ly  not.  Two  wrongs  can  never  make  a  right. 
From  such  premises  the  only  legitimate  con¬ 
clusion  to  be  drawn  is,  not  that  it  is  right  to 
publish  a  Sunday  paper,  but  that  it  is  wrong 
to  publish  a  Monday  morning  paper.  But  we 
deny  the  premises.  The  cases  are  far  from 
being  parallel.  The  labor  connected  with 
the  Sunday  paper  which  is  the  most  flagrant 
violation  of  the  Lord’s  day,  and  the  most 
demoralizing  in  its  tendency,  is  perhaps 
that  which  is  required  after  the  paper  has 
left  the  press-room.  Think  of  the  vast  army 
of  men,  women,  and  children  employed  in 
putting  these  papers  into  the  hands  of  cus¬ 
tomers  1  A  Brooklyn  newsdealer  who  serves 
four  hundred  customers  with  the  daily  pa¬ 
pers  recently  stated  that  all  but  twenty  of 
the  four  hundred  take  the  Sunday  edition, 
that  a  number  of  persons  who  take  no  pqper 
during  the  week  take  a  Sunday  issue,  and 
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that  quite  a  number  of  his  regular  patrons 
take  several  of  the  Sunday  papers.  To  how 
many  persons  does  this  involve  labor  and 
the  loss  of  the  religious  blessings  of  the  rest- 
day  1  Can  the  Christian  man  who  helps  to 
swell  the  list  of  these  patrons  evade  respon¬ 
sibility  in  the  matter? 

Another  fact.  The  writer  has  been  as¬ 
sured  by  one  who  is  in  position  to  know 
that  the  Sunday  labor  necessary  for  issu¬ 
ing  the  Monday  morning  paper  is  largely 
owing  to  the  issuing  of  a  Sunday  edition. 
But  for  this  a  large  amount  of  the  work  on 
the  Monday  morning  paper  could  be  done 
on  the  Saturday ;  so  that  after  all  it  is  the 
Sunday  paper,  and  not  the  Monday  paper, 
which  robs  the  printer  of  the  day  of  rest. 

But  possibly  a  still  graver  objection  re¬ 
mains  :  The  legitimate  tendency  of 
the  Sunday  newspaper  is  to  oblite¬ 
rate  ALL  DISTINCTION  BETWEEN  DAYS, 
AND  THUS  TO  ENCOURAGE  AND  STRENGTH¬ 
EN  THE  ALREADY  ALARMING  SPIRIT  OF  OP¬ 
POSITION  TO  THE  Lord's  day.  Necessa¬ 
rily  so,  for  the  issue  of  the  Sunday  news- 
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paper  is  itself  a  flagrant  violation  of  the 
Lord's  day.  Logical  consistency  requires 
of  these  papers  that  if  they  do  not  welcome 
every  assault  on  the  Lord’s  day  they  must 
at  least  discourage  all  attempts  to  guard  it. 
In  every  great  issue  involving  the  proper 
observance  of  the  Lord's  day  the  Sunday 
press  must  of  necessity  take  sides  against  its 
observance  as  in  any  true  sense  a  holy  day. 

We  have  thus  one  of  the  great  educating 
forces  of  this  nineteenth  century  committed 
against  the  Christian  interpretation  of  the 
spirit  and  the  purpose  of  the  day  of  rest. 
It  is  a  fact  that  newspaper  enterprise  is  out¬ 
stripping  itself  in  its  efforts  to  make  the 
Sunday  editions  attractive,  and  to  put  them 
upon  the  market  regardless  of  cost.  Their 
special  features  are  carefully  and  conspicu¬ 
ously  intimated  in  the  Saturday  issue,  and 
special  inducements  are  held  out  to  adver¬ 
tisers  to  insert  their  business  notices.  More¬ 
over,  to  increase  the  circulation,  not  only 
are  pony  expresses  and  special  trains  pressed 
into  the  service  at  certain  seasons,  but  a 
larger  per  cent,  of  profit  is  allowed  to  the 
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newsdealer  to  stimulate  him  in  pushing  the 
traffic. 

Then  look  at  the  conclusion  to  which  the 
issue  and  sale  of  the  Sunday  newspaper  in¬ 
evitably  carries  us.  If  it  be  right  to  infringe 
so  far  upon  the  Lord’s  day  as  to  advertise 
the  programme  of  the  theatre,  for  example, 
can  it'  be  wrong  to  open  the  theatre  and 
execute  the  programme  ?  Chicago  and  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  St.  Louis,  New  Orleans,  and  San 
Francisco,  answer,  “  No.”  If  it  be  right  on 
Sunday  to  advertise  wares  for  sale,  can  it  be 
wrong  to  open  the  store  and  sell  these  wares 
on  that  day  ?  Then  we  would  have  the  F rench 
Sunday  upon  us  with  its  high-handed  de¬ 
fiance  of  divine  law.  The  French  Sunday 
is  known  to  be  the  great  day  “  for  the  races, 
for  political  and  social  festivals,  for  operas, 
theatres,  masquerade  balls,  and  general  dis¬ 
sipation.”  Horace  Greeley,  who  certainly 
was  beyond  suspicion  of  being  puritanical, 
wrote  as  follows:  “This  French  use  of  the 
Christian  Sabbath  as  a  mere  f£te  day,  or 
holiday,  impresses  me  very  unfavorably. 
Half  the  stores  are  open  on  that  day ;  men 
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are  cutting  stones  and  doing  all  manner  of 
work,  as  on  other  days;  the  journals  are 
published,  offices  open,  business  transacted  ; 
only  there  is  more  hilarity,  more  dancing, 
more  drinking,  more  theatre-going,  more 
dissipation,  than  on  any  other  day  of  the 
week.  I  suspect  that  labor  gets  no  more 
pay  in  the  long  run  for  seven  days’  work 
per  week  than  it  would  if  one  day  in  each 
week  was  generally  welcomed  as  a  day  of 
rest  and  worship.”  Let  the  principles  in¬ 
volved  in  the  issue,  sale,  and  reading  of 
Sunday  newspapers  be  carried  out,  and  a 
similar  state  of  things  will  in  time  overtake 
our  beloved  land. 

WHAT  IS  TO  BE  DONE? 

What  are  we  to  do  as  the  followers  of 
Christ,  charged  with  the  defence  and  per¬ 
petuation  of  the  Lord's  day?  Isaiah  says, 

“  When  the  enemy  shall  come  in  like  a  flood, 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  shall  lift  up  a  standard 
against  him.”  Now  the  Spirit  lifts  up  the 
standard  against  the  encroachments  of  sin 
by  enabling  the  people  of  God  to  lift  it  up. 
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Up  then  without  delay  with  the  standard 
of  a  manly,  consistent  example  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.  “  Come  out  from  among  them  and  be 
ye  separate.”  This  the  first  thing  and  the 
main  thing.  These  words  may  meet  the 
eye  of  some  who,  through  thoughtlessness 
or  want  of  serious  investigation,  have  drifted 
into  the  habit  of  reading  the  Sunday  news¬ 
paper.  Let  me  beg  you  to  pause  and  think- 
think  whose  you  are,  and  whom  you  serve, 
and  whose  day  is  being  secularized  by  the 
Sunday  newspaper.  Cancel  your  subscrip¬ 
tion  at  once,  even  though  the  concession  to 
conscience  involve  a  self-denial.  Let  no 
Sunday  newspaper  invade  the  sanctity  of  a 
home  consecrated  to  Him  who  is  “  Lord  of 
the  Sabbath  day.”  Rather  let  such  homes 
stand  in  silent  protest  against  every  agency 
which  opposes  the  authority  and  impairs 
the  influence  of  the  day  of  sacred  rest. 

Let  us  lift  up  the  standard  also  of  a  higher 
public  sentiment  against  this  abuse  of  the 
Lord’s  day.  The  public  sentiment  which 
not  only  tolerates,  but  encourages,  the  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper  needs  toning  up.  But  this 
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means  earnest,  persistent  effort  on  the  part 
of  those  who  love  God’s  law  and  reverence 
God’s  day.  “  None  of  us  liveth  to  himself.” 
Each  is  bound  to  do  what  in  him  lies  to 
educate  the  sentiment  of  the  community 
against  this  encroachment  on  the  day  of 
rest. 

Christian  friend,  what  will  you  do  ?  If  the 
Lord’s  day  is  to  be  preserved  to  us  in  its 
integrity  as  a  sacred  institution,  if  it  is  to 
stand  'as  a  bulwark  against  the  incoming 
tide  of  worldliness  and  self-indulgence,  if 
it  is  to  be  perpetuated  as  a  season  of  rest 
and  spiritual  refreshment,  if  it  is  to  continue 
to  be  a  safeguard  to  the  home  and  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  strength  to  the  nation,  it  must  be 
through  the  influence  of  the  conscientious 
and  consistent  observance  of  it  on  the  part 
of  Christians. 
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all  that.  Minorities  can  often  pass'  sn 


laws,  but  majorities  attend  to  their  en- 
\yj  forcement  or  non-enforcement. 

The  only  way  really  to  close  the  Sunday 
shows  is  to  persuade  the  people  who  like 
them  that  they  are  not  desirable.  This,  if 
it  can  be  done,  will  probably  be  effected 
along  economic  lines.  It  is  in  that  way 
that  prohibition  has  made  progress,  and 
not  by  the  old-fashioned  method  of  vehe¬ 
ment  declaration  that  it  is  wicked  to  drink 
even  a  little  alcohol. 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCH 

The  New  York  Sabbath  Committee  was  organized  in  April,  1857,  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  citizens  interested  in  protecting  the  public  from  the  ever  increasing  en¬ 
croachment  upon  the  Sunday  rest  and  quiet,  which  had  begun,  even  at  that 
early  date,  to  assume  alarming  proportions.  Its  purpose  was  and  is  to  secure  a 
better  and  more  general  cooperation  of  good  citizens  in  matters  involving  legis¬ 
lative  action,  the  enforcement  of  law,  the  gathering  and  diffusion  of  information 
and  the  promotion  of  Sunday  observance. 

The  home  of  the  Committee  has  always  been  in  New  York,  and  its  first 
work  was  done  here.  It  has,  however,  extended  its  work  to  all  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  and  has  been  particularly  active  in  organizing  movements  as  occasion  has  re¬ 
quired  in  most  of  the  important  centres,  from  Portland,  Oregon,  to  Portland, 
Maine,  and  has  frequently  succeeded  in  establishing,  as  a  result  of  this,  other 
Sabbath  observance  societies.  Its  invariable  policy  has  been  to  have  these  other 
societies  absolutely  independent. 

At  a  public  meeting  of  citizens  from  various  parts  of  the  Union  held  at 
Saratoga,  in  August,  1862,  the  New  York  Sabbath  Committee  was  requested 
“to  communicate  with  our  National  and  State  authorities,  civil  and  military; 
and  to  take  such  further  measures  as  may  tend  to  the  preservation  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Sabbath  from  needless  profanation  in  the  time  of  war.”  The  Committee 
addressed  a  communication  on  the  subject  to  the  Governors  of  the  several  loyal 
States  and  to  the  public,  and  a  deputation  was  appointed,  consisting  of  the  Chair¬ 
man  and  Secretary  of  the  Committee,  with  Messrs.  David  Headley,  Wm.  A. 
Booth,  Fred  S.  Winston,  Fred  G.  Foster  and  Gustav  Schwab,  and  was  sent  to 
Washington  to  lay  the  matter  before  President  Lincoln.  On  the  13th  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  they  were  honored  with  an  interview  in  the  Executive  Chamber — the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  War  and  the  Navy.  Admiral  Foote,  Governor  Morgan,  the  Hon.  Peter 
Parker,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gurley  being  present.  Governor  Morgan,  of  New 
York,  introduced  the  deputation  in  a  brief  and  cordial  address.  Mr.  Norman 
White,  Chairman,  stated  succinctly  the  object  of  the  deputation,  assuring  the 
President  of  the  sympathy  of  the  classes  it  represented,  and  of  their  daily  en¬ 
treaties  for  wisdom  to  be  given  him  for  the  duties  of  his  high  office,  and  request¬ 
ing  Mr.  Cook,  the  Secretary,  to  read  the  formal  address  which  had  been 
prepared.  The  address  is  too  long  to  be  quoted  here. 

The  President  responded  briefly  and  cordially  to  the  suggestion  of  the  dep¬ 
utation.  He  expressed  his  high  regard  for  the  Holy  Day  and  in  the  course  of  his 
remarks,  used  the  sentence  which  has  become  so  famous,  “As  we  keep  or  break 
the  Sabbath  Day,  we  nobly  save  or  meanly  lose  the  last,  best  hope  by  which  man 
rises.”  He  expressed  a  desire  to  do  all  that  was  feasible  to  meet  the  views  of  the 
deputation,  after  consulting  his  Cabinet.  His  appeal  to  Admiral  Foote  for  his 
views  on  some  practical  question  elicited  from  that  scarred  veteran  an  expression 
of  his  belief  that  the  sailors  would  hail  a  Sunday  order  with  gratitude,  and  that 
the  Sabbath  and  its  usual  services  formed  a  most  valuable  influence  in  naval 
discipline. 
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It  is  due  to  the  President,  Secretary  Stanton,  Secretary  Welles,  Admiral 
Foote  and  General  Hallock,  to  state  that  their  courteous  bearing  and  their  cor¬ 
dial  appreciation  of  the  object  of  the  deputation,  were  worthy  of  the  high  posi¬ 
tions  they  severally  occupied  in  the  civil,  military  and  naval  service  of  a  Chris¬ 
tian  Republic. 

After  the  Cabinet  meeting,  which  was  held  the  next  day,  the  following  order 
was  issued: 

“Executive  Mansion 
Washington,  November  15,  1862. 

The  President,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  desires  and 
enjoins  the  orderly  observance  of  the  Sabbath  by  the  officers  and  men  in  the 
military  and  naval  service.  The  importance  for  man  and  beast  of  the  pre¬ 
scribed  weekly  rest,  the  sacred  rights  of  Christian  soldiers  and  sailors,  a  becoming 
deference  to  the  best  sentiment  of  a  Christian  people,  and  a  due  regard  for  the 
Divine  Will,  demand  that  Sunday  labor  in  the  army  and  navy  be  reduced  to  the 
measure  of  strict  necessity?  The  discipline  and  character  of  the  National  forces 
should  not  suffer,  nor  the  cause  they  defend  be  imperiled,  by  the  profanation  of 
the  day  or  name  of  the  Most  High.  ‘At  this  time  of  public  distress,’  adopting 
the  words  of  Washington  in  1776,  ‘Men  may  find  enough  to  do  in  the  service  of 
God  and  their  country,  without  abandoning  themselves  to  vice  and  immorality.’ 
The  first  general  order  issued  by  the  Father  of  his  Country,  after  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  indicates  the  spirit  in  which  our  institutions  were  founded  and 
should  ever  be  defended,  ‘The  General  hopes  and  trusts  that  every  officer  and 
man  will  endeavor  to  live  and  act  as  becomes  a  Christian  soldier,  defending  the 
dearest  rights  and  liberties  of  his  country.” 

(Signed) 

Abraham  Lincoln." 

In  the  year  1858  and  again  seven  years  later  the  Committee  sent  its  Secre¬ 
tary  to  Europe,  and  he  spent  much  time  talking  upon  the  Sabbath  question  and 
organizing  societies  to  work  for  the  beneficent  privileges  of  the  Sabbath,  with 
the  result  that  many  strong  societies  were  founded  in  Europe  which  are  still  do¬ 
ing  active  work  today. 

The  New  York  Sabbath  Committee  is  a  charter  member  of  the  International 
Federation  of  Sunday  Rest  Societies  formed  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  in  1875, 
enlarged  in  1912,  and  now  known  as  The  Universal  League  of  Sunday  Rest 
Societies,  and  has  always  been  its  American  representative. 

While  recognizing  the  paramount  importance  of  the  religious  observance 
and  uses  of  the  Lord’s  Day,  the  Committee  has  to  do  with  Sunday  rest  chiefly 
as  a  civil  institution.  In  prosecuting  its  work,  it  has  published  a  number  of 
volumes  and  many  documents ;  it  has  used  the  press  freely ;  it  has  been  represented 
in  the  pulpit  and  on  the  platform  all  over  the  land.  It  is  directed  by  laymen, 
but  is  the  ally  of  the  pulpit  and  all  philanthropic  agencies. 

To  protect  the  observance  of  Sunday  rest  as  one  of  the  important  guarantees 


